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''  Were  I  to  pray  for  a  taste  wluch  should  stand  me  in  stead  under  every 
variety  of  circumstances^  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me 
during  li&,  and  a  shield  against  its  iUs»  however  tilings  might  go  amiss  and 

the  world  frown  upon  me^  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading Gfive  a  man 

this  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fiEiil  of  making 
him  a  happy  man ;  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his  hands  a  most  perverse 
selection  of  books.  You  pkce  him  in  contact  with  the  best  society  in  every 
period  of  history— ^ith  the  wisest,  the  wittiest,  tiie  tenderest,  the  bravest, 
and  the  purest  characters  who  have  adorned  humanity.  You  make  him  a 
denisen  of  all  nations,  tt  contemporary  of  aU  ages,  ^he  world  has  been 
€reatiBd  for  him." — Si&  John  Hxbsohsl.  Addreu  on  Ihe  Opendnff  qf  the 
Btam  Zdbrwy,  1883. 
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PEEFACE. 


Oh  presenting  this  second  Volume  of  his  edition  of  Schiller's 
Works,  the  Publisher  thinks  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  yarious  translations  comprised  in  it. 

The  History  of  the  Revolt  op  the  Nbthekulnds,  the 
first  portion  of  which  appeared  in  the  former  Yolume,  was 
translated  by  Lieut.  E.  B.  Eastwick,  and  originally  published 
abroad  for  the  use  of  students.  But  this  translation,  though 
excellent,  was  too  strictly  literal  for  general  reading,  aud  has, 
therefore,  been  carefully  revised,  and  some  portions  entirely 
re-written,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

The  Gamp  of  Wallenstein  is  translated  by  the  late  Mr. 
James  Churchill,  and  first  appeared  in  that  able  miscellany, 
"  Eraser  8  Magazine ;"  the  proprietor  of  which,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Nickisson,  has  kindly  permitted  its  republication  here.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  happy  transfusion  of  what  has  always  been 
deemed  the  most  untranslatable  of  Schiller*s  Works. 

The  PiccoijOMnn  and  Death  of  Waixenstein,  which 
form  the  second  and  third  parts  of  this  great  Dramatic 
trilogy,  are  the  admirable  version  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  com 
pleted  by  the  addition  of  all  those  passives  which  he  had 
omitted,  and  by  a  restoration  of  Schiller's  own  arrangement 
of  the  Acts  and  Scenes  It  is  said,  in  defence  of  the 
variations  which  exist  between  the  German  original  and  the 
version  given  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  that  he  translated  from  a 
prompter's  copy  in  manuscript,  before  the  Drama  had  been 
printed,  and  that  Schiller  himself  subsequently  altered  it, 
omitting  some  passages,  adding  others,  and  even  engrafting 
several  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  adaptations.  However  this  may 
be,  the  Publisher  considers  it  advisable  to  give  every  line  of 
Coleridge's  version,  without  the  least  alteration,  ^especially 
as  it  contains  more  than  one  fine  passage  not  to  be  found  in  the 
printed  editions  of  Schiller,)  and  to  add,  in  brackets,  all  those 
portions  (upwards  of  250  lines)  which  have  heretofore  been 
omitted.  These  are  chiefly  translated  by  G.  F.  Richardson, 
Esq.,  the  translator  of  the  poems  of  Komer.  They  will  be 
found  at  pages  188, 189, 195,  215,  216,  219, 221,  231,  236, 
245,  297,  300,  305,  323,  324,  325,  387,  389,  and  416. 
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WiLHELic  Tell  is  translated  fay  Theodore  Martm,  Esq., 
who  is  favourably  known  to  the  readers  of  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine, by  his  various  contributions  illustratiye  of  Schiller 
and  other  German  poets. 

It  was  intended  to  include  Don  Cablos  in  the  present 
volume,  but  the  extent  of  that  Drama  rendered  it  imprac 
ticable,  and  Tell  has  been  substituted.     Don  Carlos,  there 
fore,  will  form  the  commencement  of  the  next  volume. 

The  Publisher,  somewhat  in  the  position  of  an  Editor, 
has  taken  considerable  pains  in  superintending  this  edition 
of  Schiller  through  the  press ;  but  does  not  pretend  to  any 
merit  on  the  score  of  its  literary  execution.  At  the  same 
time,  he  feels  himself  responsible  for  its  faults,  and  in  a 
future  edition,  will  gladly  correct  any  which  may  be  pointed 
out. 


York  Street  November,  1846. 


H.  G.  B 
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BOOK  IV. 

THB  ICONOCLASTS. 


The  springs  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence  are  plainly  not 
to  be  sought  for  so  far  back  as  many  historians  affect  to  trace 
them.  It  is  certainly  possible,  and  yery  probable  that  the 
French  Protestants  did  industriously  exert  themselves  to 
raise  in  the  Netherlands  a  nursery  for  their  religion,  and  to 
prevent,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  differences  between  their  brethren  in  the  faith  in  that 
quarter  and  the  King  of  Spain,  in  order  to  give  that  implacable 
foe  of  their  party  enough  to  do  in  his  own  country.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  their  agents  in  the  pro- 
vinces left  nothing  undone  to  encourage  their  oppressed 
brethren  with  daring  hopes,  to  nourish  their  animosity  against 
the  ruling  church,  and  by  exaggerating  the  oppression  under 
"which  they  sighed,  to  hurry  them  imperceptibly  into  illegal 
courses.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  there  were  many  among  the 
confederates  who  thought  to  help  out  their  own  lost  cause  by 
increasing  the  number  of  their  partners  in  guilt ;  who  thought 
they  could  not  otherwise  maintain  the  legal  character  of  their 
league,  unless  the  imfortunate  results,  against  which  they  had 
iramed  the  king,  really  came  to  pass ;  and  who  hoped  in  the 
general  guilt  of  all  to  conceal  their  own  individual  criminality. 
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It  is,  however,  incredible  that  the  outbreak  of  the  Iconoclasts 
was  the  £ruit  of  ^  deliberate  plan,  preconcerted,  as  it  is 
alleged,  at  the  convent  of  St.  Trayen.  It  does  not  seem 
likely,  that  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  so  many  nobles  and  war- 
riors, of  whom  the  greater  part  were  the  adherents  of  popery, 
an  individual  shomd  be  found  insane  enough  to  propose 
an  act  of  positive  infamy,  which  did  not  so  much  injure  any 
religious  party  in  particular,  as  rather  tread  under  foot  all 
respect  for  religion  in  general,  and  even  all  morality  too,  and 
which  could  have  been  conceived  only  in  the  mind  of  the  vilest 
reprobate.  Besides,  this  outrage  was  tbo  sudden  in  its  out- 
break, too  vehement  in  its  execution  altogether,  too  monstrous 
to  have  been  any  thing  more  than  the  offsprii^  of  the  mo- 
ment in  which  it  saw  the  light,  it  seemed  to  flow  so  naturally 
from  the  circumstances  which  preceded  it,  that  it  does  not  re 
quire  to  be  traced  far  back  to  remount  to  its  origin. 

A  rude  mob,  consisting  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace, 
rendered  brutal  by  harsh  treatment,  by  sanguinary  decrees 
which  dogged  them  in  every  town,  scared  from  place  to  place, 
and  driven  almost  to  despair,  were  compelled  to  worship  their 
God,  and  to  hide,  like  a  work  of  darkness,  the  universal  sacred 
privilege  of  humanity.  Before  their  eyes  proudly  rose  the  tem- 
ples of  the  dominant  church,  in  which  their  haughty  brethren  in- 
dulged in  ease  their  magniflcentdevotion,  while  they  themselves 
were  driven  from  the  walls,  expelled,  too,  by  the  weaker  number 
perhaps,  and  forced,  here  in  the  wild  woods,  imder  the  burning 
heat  of  noon,  in  disgraceful  secrecy  to  worship  the  same  God — 
cast  out  from  civil  society  into  a  state  of  nature,  and  reminded, 
in  one  dread  moment,  of  the  rights  of  that  state  !  The  greater 
their  superiority  of  numbers,  the  more  unnatural  did  their  lot 
appear — with  wonder  they  perceive  the  truth.  The  free  heaven, 
the  arms  lying  ready,  the  frenzy  in  their  brains  and  fuiy  in  their 
hearts  combine  to  aid  the  suggestions  of  some  preaching 
fanatic;  the  occasion  calls,  no  premeditation  is  necessary, 
where  all  eyes  at  once  declare  consent;  the  resolution  is 
formed  ere  yet  the  word  is  scarcely  uttered ;  ready  for  any  un- 
lawful act,  no  one  yet  clearly  knows  what,  the  furious  band 
rushes  onwards.  The  smiling  prosperity  of  the  hostile  reli- 
gon  insults  the  poverty  of  their  own;  the  pomp  of  the  au- 
thorized temples  casts  contempt  on  their  proscribed  belief; 
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every  cross  set  up  upon  the  highway,  every  image  of  the  saints 
that  they  meet,  is  a  trophy  erected  over  their  humiliation,  and 
they  all  must  he  removed  hy  their  avenging  hands.  Fana- 
ticism suggests  these  detestable  proceedings,  but  base  passions 
carry  them  into  execution, 

1566.  The  commencement  of  the  attack  on  images  took 
place  in  West  Flanders  and  Artois,  in  the  distiicts  between 
Lys  and  the  sea.  A  frantic  herd  of  artisans,  boatmen,  and 
peasants,  mixed  with  prostitutes,  beggars,  vi^abonds,  and 
thieves,  about  300  in  number,  furnished  with  clubs,  axes, 
hammers,  ladders,  and  cords,  (a  few  only  were  provided  with 
swords  or  fire-arms,)  cast  themselves,  with  fanatical  fary,  into 
the  villages  and  hamlets  near  St.  Omer,  and  breaking  open 
the  gates  of  such  churches  and  cloisters  as  they  find  locked,  ^ 
overthrow  eveiywhere  the  altars,  break  to  pieces  the  images 
of  the  saints,  and  trample  them  under  foot.  With  their  ex- 
citement increased  by  its  indulgence,  and  reinforced  by  new 
comers,  they  press  on,  by  the  direct  road,  to  Ypres,  where 
they  can  count  on  the  support  of  a  strong  body  of  Oalvinists. 
Unopposed,  they  break  into  the  cathedral,  and  mounting  on 
ladders,  they  hanmier  to  pieces  the  pictures,  hew  down  with 
axes  the  pulpits  and  pews,  despoil  the  altars  of  their  orna- 
ments, and  steal  the  holy  vessels.  This  example  was  quickly 
followed  in  Menin,  Comines,  Verrich,  Lille,  and  Oudenard ; 
in  a  few  days,  the  same  fury  spreads  through  the  whole  of 
Flanders.  At  the  very  time,  when  the  first  tidings  of  this 
occurrence  arrived,  Antwerp  was  swarming  with  a  crowd  of 
houseless  people,  which  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  had  brought  together  in  that  city.  Even  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  hardly  sufficient  to  restrain  the 
licentious  mob,  who  burned  to  imitate  the  doings  of  their  bre- 
thren in  St.  Omer ;  but  an  order  from  the  court,  which  sum- 
moned him  to  Brussels,  where  the  regent  was  just  assembling 
her  Council  of  State,  in  order  to  lay  before  them  the  royal  let- 
ters, obliged  him  to  abandon  Antwerp  to  the  outrages  of  this 
band.  His  departure  was  the  signal  for  tumult.  Apprehensive 
of  the  lawless  violence,  of  which,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  fes- 
tival, the  mob  had  given  indications  in  derisory  allusions, 
the  priests,  after  carrying  about  the  image  of  the  Yirgih 
lor  a  short  time,  brought  it  for  safety  to  the  choir,  without,  as 
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fonnerly,  setting  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the  church.    This 
incited  some  mischieyous  hoys  from  among  the  people,   toi 
pay  it  a  visit  there,   and  jokingly  inquire,  why  she  had  so  i 
soon  absented  herself  from  among  them  ?    Others  mounting  i 
the  pulpit  mimicked  the  preacher,  and  challenged  the  Papists  i 
to  a  dispute.    A  Eoman  Catholic  waterman,  indignant  at  this 
jest,  attempted  to  pull  them  down,  and  blows  were  exchanged 
in  the  preacher*s  seat.     Similar  scenes  occurred  on  the  follow- 
ing evening.   The  numbers  increased,  and  many  came  already 
provided  with  suspicious  implements  and  secret  weapons.     At 
last  it  came  into  the  head  of  one  of  them  to  ciy,  '*  Long  live 
the  Gueux !  '*  immediately  the  whole  band  took  up  the  cry, 
and  the  image  of  the  Virgin  was  called  upon  to  do  the  same. 
The  few  Boman  Catholics  who  were  present,  and  who  had 
given  up  the  hope  of  effecting  anything  against  these  despera- 
does, left  the  church,  after  locking  all  the  doors  except  one.   So 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  alone,  it  was  proposed  to  sing  one 
of  the  psalms  in  the  new  version,  which  was  prohibited  by  the 
government.    While  they  were  yet  singing,  they  all,  as  at  a 
given  signal,  rushed  furiously  upon  the  image  of  the  Virgin^ 
piercing  it  with  swords  and  daggers,  and  str&ing  off  its' head ; 
thieves  and  prostitutes  tore  the  great  wax-lights  from  the  al- 
tar, and  lighted  them  to  the  work.  The  beautiful  organ  of  the 
church,  a  masterpiece  of  the  art  of  that  period,  was  broken  to 
pieces,  all  the  paintings  were  effaced,  the  statues  smashed  to 
atoms.    A  crucifix,  the  size  of  life,  which  was  set  up  between 
the  two  thieves  opposite  the  high  altar,  an  ancient  and  highly 
valued  piece  of  workmanship,  was  pulled  to  the  ground  with 
cords,  and  cut  to  pieces  with  axes,  while  the  two  malefactors 
at  its  side  were  respectfully  spared.    The  holy  wafers  were 
strewed  on  the  ground  and  trodden  under  foot;  in  the  wine 
used  for  the  Loras  Supper,  which  was  accidentally  found  there, 
the  health  of  the  Gueux  was  dnmk ;  while  with  the  holy  oil 
they  rubbed  their  shoes.    The  very  tombs  were  opened,  and 
the  half-decayed  corpses  torn  up  and  trampled  on.    All  this 
was  done  with  as  much  wonderful  regularity,  as  if  each  had 
previously  had  his  part  assigned  to  him ;  every  one  worked 
mto  his  neighbour's  hands ;  no  one,  dangerous  as  the  wor^ 
was,  met  with  injury ;  in  the  midst  of  thick  darkness,  which 
the  tapers  only  served  to  render  more  sensible,  with  heavy 
masses  falling  on  all  sides,  and  though  on  the  very  topmost 
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Steps  of  the  ladders,  they  scuffled  with  each  other  for  the  ho- 
nours of  demolition — yet  no  one  suffered  the  least  injury.  In 
spite  of  the  many  tapers  which  lighted  them  below  in  their 
Tillanous  work,  not  a  single  individual  was  recognised.  With 
incredible  rapidity  was  the  dark  deed  accomplished ;  a  num- 
ber of  men,  at  most  a  hundred,  despoiled  in  a  few  hours  a 
temple  of  seventy  altars — after  St.  Peter's  at  Home,  perhaps, 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Christendom. 

The   devastation  of  the  cathedral  did  not  content  them : 
with  torches  and  tapers  purloined  from  it,  they  set  out  at 
midnight  to  perform  a  similar  work  of  havoc  on  the  remain 
ing  churches,  cloisters,  and  chapels.     The  destructive  hordes 
increased  with  every  fresh  exploit  of  infamy,  and  thieves  were 
allured  hy  the  opportunity.     They  carried  away  whatever 
they  found  of  value,  the  consecrated  vessels,  altar-cloths,  mo- 
ney, and  vestments ;  in  the  cellars  of  the  cloisters  they  drank 
to  intoxication ;  to  escape  greater  indignities,  the  monks  and 
nuns  abandoned  eveiy  thing  to  them.     The  confused  noises 
of  these  riotous  acts  had  startled  the  citizens  from  their  first 
sleep ;  but  night  made  the  danger  appear  more  alarming  than 
h  really  was,  and  instead  of  hastening  to  defend  their  churches, 
the  citizens  fortified  themselves  in  their  houses,  and  in  terror 
and  anxiety  awaited  the  dawn  of  morning.     The  rising  sun  at 
length  revealed  the  devastation  which  had  been  going  on  dur- 
ing the  night ;  but  the  havoc  did  not  terminate  with  the  dark- 
ness.    Some  churches  and  cloisters  still  remained  uninjured ; 
the  same  fate  soon  overtook  them  also.     The  work  of  destruc- 
tion lasted  three  whole  days.    Alarmed  at  last,  lest  the  frantic 
mob,  when  it  could  no  longer  find  anything  sacred  to  destroy, 
should  make  a  similar  attack  on  lay  property,  and  plunder 
their  warehouses ;  and  encouraged,  too,  by  discovering  how 
small  was  the  number  of  the  depredators,  the  wealthier  citi- 
zens ventured  to  show  themselves  in  arms  at  the  doors  of 
their  houses.     All  the  gates  of  the  town  were  locked  but  one, 
through  which  the  Iconoclasts  brake  forth  to  renew  the  same 
atrocities  in  the  rural  districts.    On  one  occasion  only,  during 
all  this  time,  did  the  municipal  officers  venture  to  exert  their 
authority ;  so  strongly  were  they  held  in  awe  by  the  superior 
power  of  the  Calvinists,  by  whom,  as  it  was  believed,  this  mob 
of  miscreants  was  hired.     The  injury  inflicted  by  this  work  of 
devastation  was  incalculable.     In  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  it 
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was  estimated  at  not  less  than  400,000  gold  florins.  Many- 
precious  works  of  art  were  destroyed ;  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts ;  many  monuments  of  importance  to  history  and  to  di- 
plomacy were  thereby  lost.  The  city  magistrate  ordered  the 
plundered  articles  to  be  restored  on  pain  of  death ;  in  enforc- 
ing this  restitution,  he  was  effectually  assisted  by  the  preachers 
of  the  Reformers,  who  blushed  for  their  followers.  Much, 
was  in  this  manner  recovered,  and  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob^ 
less  animated,  perhaps,  by  the  desire  of  plunder,  than  by 
fiumticism  and  revenge,  or  perhaps  being  ruled  by  some 
unseen  head,  resolved,  for  the  future,  to  guard  against  these 
excesses,  and  to  make  their  attacks  in  regular  bands  and 
in  better  order. 

The  town  of  Ghent,  meanwhile,  trembled  for  a  like  destiny. 
Immediately  on  the  first  news  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Icono- 
clasts in  Antwerp,  the  magistrate  of  the  latter  town,  with 
the  most  eminent  citizens,  had  bound  themselves  to  repel 
by  force  the  church-spoilers ;  when  this  oath  was  proposed  to 
the  commonalty  also,  the  voices  were  divided,  and  many  de- 
clared openly,  that  they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  hinder 
so  devout  a  work.  In  this  state  of  affidrs,  the  Eoman  Catholic 
clergy  found  it  advisable  to  deposit  in  the  citadel  the  most 
precious  moveables  of  their  churches,  and  private  families 
were  permitted,  in  like  manner,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
offerings  which  had  been  made  by  their  ancestors.  Mean- 
while, all  the  services  were  discontinued,  the  courts  of  justice 
were  closed;  and  like  a  town  in  momentary  danger  of  being 
stormed  by  the  enemy,  men  trembled  in  expectation  of  what 
was  to  come.  At  last,  an  insane  band  of  rioters  ventured 
to  send  delegates  to  the  governor,  with  this  impudent  mes- 
sage :  **  They  were  ordered,"  they  said,  "  by  flieir  chiefs, 
to  take  the  images  out  of  the  churches,  as  had  been  done  in 
the  other  towns.  If  they  were  not  opposed,  it  should  be  done 
quietly,  and  with  as  little  injury  as  possible,  but  otherwise 
they  would  storm  the  churches ;"  nay,  they  went  so  far  in 
their  audacity,  as  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  officers  of  justice  there- 
in. At  first,  the  magistrate  was  astounded  at  this  demand  ; 
upon  reflection,  however,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  presence 
of  the  officers  of  law  would  perhaps  restrain  their  excesses,  ha 
did  not  scruple  to  grant  their  request. 

In  Toumay,  the  churches  were  despoiled  of  their  ornaments 
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vitMn  sight  of  ihe  garrison,  -who  could  not  be  induced  to 
march  against  the  Iconoclasts.  As  the  latter  had  been  told 
that  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  other  ornaments  of 
the  church,  were  buried  underground,  they  turned  up  the 
whole  floor,  and  exposed,  among  others,  the  body  of  the 
Doke  Adolph  of  Gueldres,  who  fell  in  battle  at  the  head 
of  the  rebellious  burghers  of  Ghait,  and  had  been  buried 
here  in  Toumay.  This  Adolph  had  waged  war  against  his 
&ther,  and  had  dragged  the  vanquished  old  man  some  miles 
barefoot  to  prison — an  indignity  which  Charles  the  Bold 
afterwards  retaliated  on  him.  And  now,  again,  after  more  than 
half  a  caituiy,  fate  avenged  a  crime  against  nature  by  another 
against  religion  ;  fanaticism  was  to  desecrate  that  which  was 
holy,  in  order  to  expose  once  more  to  execration  the  bones  of 
a  parricide.  Other  Iconoclasts  from  Valenciennes  united 
themselves  with  those  of  Toumay,  to  despoil  all  the  cloisteis 
of  the  surrounding  district,  dunng  which  a  valuable  Hbraiy, 
the  accumulation  of  centuries,  was  destroyed  by  fire  The 
eril  soon  penetrated  into  Brabant,  also  Malines,  Herzogen- 
bosch,' Breda,  and  Bergai-op-Zoom  experienced  the  same  &te. 
The  provinces  Namur  and  Luxemburg,  with  a  part  of  Artois 
and  of  Hainault,  had  alone  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  con- 
tagion of  these  outrages.  In  the  short  period  of  four  or  five 
days,  400  cloisters  were  plundered  in  Brabant  and  Flanders 
alone.  The  northern  Netherlands  were  soon  seized  with  the 
same  mania  which  had  raged  so  violently  through  the  south- 
em.  The  Dutch  towns,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  Graven- 
haag,  had  the  alternative  of  either  voluntarily  stripping  their 
churches  of  their  ornaments,  or  of  seeing  them  violently  torn 
from  them;  the  determination  of  their  magistrates  saved 
Delft,  Haarlem,  Gouda,  and  Rotterdam  from  the  devastation. 
The  same  acts  of  violence  were  practised  also  in  the  islands  of 
Zealand ;  the  town  of  Utrecht,  and  many  places  in  Overyssel 
and  Groningen  suffered  the  same  storms.  Friesland  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Count  of  Aremberg,  and  Gueldres  by  the  Count 
of  Megen  from  a  like  fate. 

An  exaggerated  report  of  these  disturbances  which  came  in 
from  the  provinces,  spread  the  alarm  to  Brussels,  where  the 
regent  had  just  made  preparations  for  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  Council  of  State.  Swarms  of  Iconoclasts  already  pene- 
trated into  Brabant;  and  ihe  metropolis,  where  they  were  cer- 
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tain  of  powerful  support,  was  threatened  by  them  with  a  renewal 
of  the  same  atrocities  then  under  the  yeiy  eyes  of  majesty. 
The  regent',  in  fear  for  her  personal  safety,  wluch  even  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  surrounded  by  proyincial  governors  and 
koights  of  the  Fleece,  she  fancied  insecure,  was  already  medi- 
tating a  flight  to  Mons,  in  Hainault,  which  town  the  Duke  of 
Arschot  held  for  her  as  a  place  of  refuge,  that  she  might  not  be 
driven  to  any  undignified  concession  by  falling  into  the  power 
of  the  Iconoclasts.     In  vain  did  the  knights  pledge  life  and 
blood  for  her  safety,  and  urgently  beseech  her  not  to  expose 
them  to  disgrace  by  so  dishonourable  a  flight,  as  though  they 
were  wanting  in  courage  or  zeal  to  protect  their  princess ;  to 
no  purpose  did  the  town  of  Brussels  itself  supplicate  her  not  to 
abandon  them  in  this  extremity,  and  vainly  did  the  Council  of 
State  make  the  most  impressive  representations  that  so  pusilla- 
nimous a  step  would  not  fedl  to  encourage  still  more  the  inso- 
lence of  the  rebels;  she  remained  immoveable  in  this  desperate 
condition.    As  messenger  after  messenger  arrived  to  warn  her 
that  the  Iconoclasts  were  advancing  against  the  metropolis,  she 
issued  orders  to  hold  eveiy  thing  in  readiness  for  her  flight, 
which  was  to  take  place  quietly  with  the  first  approach  of 
morning.    At  break  of  day,  the  aged  Yiglius  presented  him- 
self before  her,  whom,  with  the  view  of  gratifymg  the  nobles, 
she  had  been  long  accustomed  to  neglect.    He  demanded  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  preparations  he  observed,  upon  which 
she  at  last  confessed,  that  she  intended  to  make  her  escape, 
and  assured  him  that  he  would  himself  do  well  to  secure  his 
own  safety  by  accompanying  her.    "  It  is  now  two  years,"  said 
the  old  man  to  her,  '*  that  you  might  have  anticipated  these 
results.    Because  I  have  spoken  more  freely  than  your  cour- 
tiers, you  have  closed  your  princely  ear  to  me,  which  has 
been  open  only  to  pernicious  suggestions."     The  regent  al- 
lowed that  she  had  been  in  fault,  and  had  been  blinded  by  an 
appearance  of  probity ;  but  that  she  was  now  driven  by  neces- 
sity.    "  Are  you  resolved,"  answered  Viglius,  "  resolutely  to 
insist  upon  obedience  to  the  royal  commands?"    "  I  am,** 
answered  the  duchess.     '*  Then  have  recourse  to  the  great 
secret  of  the  art  of  government,  to  dissimulation,  and  pre- 
tend to  join  the  princes  until,  with  their  assistance,  you  have 
repelled  this  storm.    Show  them  a  confidence,  which  you  are  fax 
from  feeling  in  your  heart.    Make  them  take  an  oath  to  you, 
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that  they 'will  make  common  caiise  in  resisting  these  disorders. 
Tmst  those,  as  your  friends,  -who  show  themselves  willing  to 
do  it ;  but  be  careful  to  avoid  frightening  away  the  others  by 
contemptuous  treatment.**  Yiglius  kept  the  regent  engaged  in 
conversation  untU  the  princes  arrived,  who  he  was  quite  certain 
would  in  nowise  consent  to  her  flight.  When  they  appeared,  he 
quietly  withdrew,  in  order  to  issue  commands  to  the  town  council 
to  close  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  prohibit  egress  to  every  one 
connected  with  the  court.  This  Last  measure  efifected  more 
than  all  the  representations  had  done.  The  regent,  who  saw 
herself  a  prisoner  in  her  own  capital,  now  yielded  to  the 
persuasions  of  the  nobles,  who  pledged  themselves  to  stand 
by  her  to  the  last  drop  of  blood.  She  made  Count  Mans- 
feld  commandant  of  the  town,  who  hastily  increased  the 
garrison,  and  armed  her  whole  court. 

The  State  Council  was  now  held,  who  finally  came  to  a  reso* 
lution,  that  it  was  expedient  to  yield  to  the  emergency;  to 
permit  the  preachings  in  those  places  where  they  had  already 
commenced ;  to  make  known  the  abolition  of  the  Papal  Inqui* 
sition ;  to  declare  the  old  edicts  against  the  heretics  repealed, 
and  hefore  all  things,  to  grant  the  required  indemnity  to  the 
confederate  nobles  without  limitation  or  condition.  At  the 
same  time  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
with  some  others  were  appointed  to  confer  on  this  head  with 
the  deputies  of  the  league.  Solemnly  and  in  the  most  unequi- 
vocal terms,  the  members  of  the  league  were  declared  free  from 
all  responsibility,  by  reason  of  the  petition  which  had  been  pre- 
sented, and  all  royal  officers  and  authorities  were  eujoined  to 
act  in  conformity  with  this  assurance,  and  neither  now,  nor  for 
the  future,  to  inflict  any  injury  upon  any  of  the  confederates 
on  account  of  the  said  petition.  In  return,  the  confederates 
bound  themselves  to  be  true  and  loyal  servants  of  his  majesty, 
to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order  and  the  punishment  of  the  Iconoclasts,  to 
prevail  on  the  people  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  afford 
active  assistance  to  the  king  against  internal  and  foreign 
enemies.  Securities,  formally  drawn  up  and  subscribed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  sides,  were  exchanged  between 
them ;  the  letter  of  indemnity,  in  particular,  was  signed  by 
the  duchess  with  her  own  hs^d,  and  attested  by  her  seal. 
It  was  only  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  with  tears  in  her 
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eyes,  that  t]ie  regent,  as  she  tremblingly  confessed  to  the 
long,  was  at  last  induced  to  consent  to  this  painful  step.  She 
threw  the  whole  blame  upon  the  nobles,  who  had  kept  her  a 
prisoner  in  Brussels  and  compelled  her  to  it  by  force.  Above 
all,  she  complained  bitterly  of  the  Prince  of  Oraage. 

This  business  accomplished,  all  the  governors  hastened  to 
their  provinces ;  Egmont  to  Flanders,  Orange  to  Antwerp.  In 
the  latter  city  the  Protestants  had  seized  the  despoiled  and 
plundered  churches,  and,  as  if  by  the  rights  of  war,  had  taken 
possession  of  them.  The  prince  restored  them  to  their  lawful 
owners,  gave  orders  for  their  repair,  and  re-established  in 
them  the  Eoman  Catholic  £orm  of  won^p.  Three  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  who  had  been  convicted,  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  sacrilege  on  the  gallows ;  some  of  the  rioters  were  ban- 
ished, and  many  others  underwent  punishment.  Afterwards 
he  assembled  four  deputies  of  each  dialect,  or  nations,  as 
they  were  termed,  and  agreed  with  them,  that  as  the 
approaching  winter  made  preaching  in  the  open  air  im- 
possible, three  places  within  the  town  should  be  granted 
them,  where  they  might  either  erect  new  churches,  or  convert 
private  houses  to  that  purpose.  That  they  should  there 
perform  their  service  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  and  always 
at  the  same  hour,  but  on  no  other  days.  If,  however,  no 
holiday  happened  in  the  week,  Wednesday  should  be  kept  by 
them  instead.  No  religious  party  should  maintain  more  than 
two  clergymen,  and  these  must  be  native  Netherlanders,  or 
at  least  have  received  naturalization  from  some  considerable 
town  of  the  provinces.  All  should  take  an  oath  to  submit 
in  civil  matters  to  the  municipal  authorities  and  tiie  Prince 
of  Orange.  They  should  be  liable,  like  the  other  citizens,  to 
all  imposts.  No  one  should  attend  sermons  armed ;  a  sword, 
however,  should  be  allowed  to  each.  No  preacher  should 
assail  the  ruling  religion  from  the  pulpit,  nor  enter  upon 
controverted  points,  beyond  what  the  doctrine  itself  rendered 
unavoidable,  or  what  might  refer  to  morals.  No  psalm 
should  be  sung  by  them  out  of  their  appointed  district.  At 
the  election  of  tiieir  preachers,  churchwardens  and  deacons, 
as  also  at  all  their  other  consistorial  meetings,  a  person  £rom 
the  government  should  on  each  occasion  be  present,  to  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  prince  and  the  magistrate.  As  to 
all  other  points,  they  should  enjoy  the  same  protection  as  the 
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roling  lellgion.  This  arnmgement  was  to  hold  good  until 
the  ^ng,  with  consent  of  the  states,  should  determine  other- 
wise; hut  then  it  should  he  free  to  every  one  to  quit  the 
country  with  his  family  and  his  property.  From  Antwerp 
the  prince  hastened  to  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  in 
Older  to  make  there  similar  arrangements  for  the  restoration 
of  peace;  Antwerp,  however,  was,  during  his  ahsence,  en- 
trusted to  the  superintendence  of  Count  Hogstraten,  who  was 
a  mild  man,  and  although  an  adherent  of  the  League,  had 
never  failed  in  loyalty  to  the  king.  It  is  evident  that  in 
this  agreement  the  prince  had  far  overstepped  the  powers 
entrusted  to  him,  and  thou^  in  the  service  of  the  king,  had 
acted  exactly  like  a  sovereign  lord.  But  he  alleged  in 
excuse,  that  it  would  he  for  easier  to  the  magistrate  to  watch 
these  numerous  and  powerful  sects,  if  he  himself  interfered 
in  their  worship,  and  if  this  took  place  under  his  eyes,  than 
if  he  were  to  leave  the  sectarians  to  themselves  in  the 
open  air. 

In  Gueldres,  Count  Megen  showed  more  severity,  and 
entirely  supressed  the  Protestant  sects  and  hanished  all  their 
preachers.  In  Brussels,  the  regent  availed  herself  of  the 
advantage  derived  from  her  personal  presence,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  puhlic  preaching,  even  outside  the  town.  When,  in 
reference  to  this,  Count  Nassau  reminded  her,  in  the  name  of 
the  confederates,  of  the  compact  which  had  heen  entered 
into,  and  demanded  if  the  town  of  Brussels  had  inferior  rights 
to  the  other  towns  ?  she  answered,  if  there  were  puhlic  preach- 
ings in  Brussels  before  the  treaty,  it  was  not  her  work  if  they 
were  now  discontinued.  At  the  same  time,  however,  she 
secretly  gave  the  citizens  to  understand,  that  the  first  who 
should  venture  to  attend  a  public  sermon  should  certainly 
be  hung.     Thus  she  kept  the  capital  at  least  faithful  to  her. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  quiet  Toumay,  which  office  was 
committed  to  Count  Horn,  in  the  place  of  Montigny,  to 
whose  government  the  town  properly  belonged.  Horn  com- 
manded the  Protestants  to  vacate  the  churches  immediately, 
and  to  content  themselves  with  a  house  of  worship  outside 
the  walls.  To  this  their  preachers  objected,  that  the  churches 
were  erected  for  the  use  of  the  people,  by  which  term, 
they  said,  not  the  heads  but  the  majority  were  meant. 
If  they  were  expelled  from  the  Eoman  Catholic  churches,  it 
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^ras  at  least  fair  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  money  for 
erecting  churches  of  their  own.  To  this  the  magistrate 
replied,  OTon  if  the  Catholic  party  was  the  weaker,  it  was 
indisputably  the  better.  The  erection  of  churches  should  not 
be  forbidden  them ;  they  could  not,  however,  after  the  injury 
which  the  town  had  already  suffered  from  their  brethren,  the 
Iconoclasts,  veiy  well  expect  that  it  should  be  further  bur- 
dened by  the  erection  of  their  churches.  After  long  quar- 
relling on  both  sides,  the  Protestants  contrived  to  retain, 
possession  of  some  churches,  which,  for  greater  security,  they 
occupied  with  guards.  In  Valenciennes,  too,  the  Protestants 
refused  submission  to  the  conditions  which  were  offered  to 
them  through  Philip  St.  Aldegonde,  Baron  of  Noircarmes,  to 
whom,  in  the  absence  of  the  Marquis  of  Bergen,  the  govem- 
ment  of  tliat  place  was  entrusted.  A  reformed  preacher. 
La  Grange,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  by  his  eloquence  had 
gained  a  complete  command  over  them,  urged  them  to  insist 
on  having  churches  of  their  own  within  the  town,  and  to 
threaten  in  case  of  refusal  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  Hugue- 
nots. A  sense  of  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Calvinists, 
and  of  their  imderstanding  with  the  Huguenots,  prevented 
the  governor  adopting  forcible  measures  against  them. 

Count  Egmont  also,  to  manifest  his  zeal  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice, did  violence  to  his  natural  kind-heartedness.  Introducing 
a  garrison  into  the  town  of  Ghent,  he  caused  some  of  the  most 
refractory  rebels  to  be  put  to  death.  The  churches  were  re- 
opened, the  Eoman  Catholic  worship  renewed,  and  all  fo- 
reigners, without  exception,  ordered  to  quit  the  province.  To 
the  Calvinists,  but  to  them  alone,  a  site  was  granted  outside 
the  town  for  the  erection  of  a  church.  In  return,  they 
were  compelled  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  most  rigid 
obedience  to  the  municipal  authorities^  and  to  active  co- 
operation in  the  proceedings  against  the  Iconoclasts.  He 
pursued  similar  measures  through  all  Flanders  and  Artois. 
One  of  his  noblemen,  John  Cassembrot,  Baron  of  Beckerzeel, 
and  a  Leaguer,  pursuing  the  Iconoclasts  at  the  head  of  some 
horsemen  of  the  League,  surprised  a  band  of  them,  just  as  they 
were  about  to  break  into  a  town  of  Hainault,  near  Grammont, 
in  Flanders,  and  took  thirty  of  them  prisoners,  of  whom 
twenty-two  were  hung  upon  ike  spot,  and  the  rest  wliipped 
out  of  the  province. 
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Services  of  sacb  importance,  one  would  have  thought* 
scarcely  deserved  to  be  rewarded  with  the  displeasure  of  the 
king ;  what  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn  performed  on  this 
occasion,  evinced  at  least  as  much  zeal,  and  had  as  beneficial 
a  result,  as  anything  that  was  accomplished  by  Noircarmes, 
Megen,  and  Arembei^,  to  whom  the  king  vouchsafed  to  show  his 
gratitude  both  by  words  and  deeds.  But  their  zeal,  their  ser* 
vices,  came  too  late.  They  had  spoken  too  loudly  against  his 
edicts,  had  been  too  vehement  in  their  opposition  to  his  mea- 
sures, had  insulted  him  too  grossly  in  the  person  of  his  minis- 
ter Granvella,  to  leave  room  for  forgiveness.  No  time,  no 
repentance,  no  atonement,  however  great,  could  eSace  this 
one  offence  from  the  memory  of  their  sovereign. 

Philip  lay  sick  at  Segovia,  when  the  news  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Iconoclasts,  and  the  uncatholic  f^eement  entered 
into  with  the  Eeformers,  reached  him.  At  the  same  time,  the 
regent  renewed  her  urgent  entreaty  for  his  personal  visit, 
of  which  also  all  the  letters  treated,  which  the  President 
Viglius  exchanged  with  his  friend  Hopper.  Many  also  of 
the  Belgian  nobles  addressed  special  letters  to  the  king, 
as,  for  instance,  Egmont,  Mansfeld,  Megen,  Aremberg,  Noir- 
carmes, and  Barlaimont,  in  which  they  reported  the  state 
of  their  provinces,  and  at  once  explained  and  justified  the 
arrangements  they  had  made  with  the  disaffected.  Just  at 
this  period  a  letter  arrived  from  the  German  Emperor,  in 
which  he  recommended  Philip  to  act  with  clemency  towards 
bis  Belgian  subjects,  and  ofiered  his  mediation  in  the  matter. 
He  had  also  written  direct  to  the  regent  herself  in  Brussels, 
and  added  letters  to  the  several  leaders  of  the  nobility, 
which,  however,  were  never  delivered.  Having  conquered  the 
first  anger  which  this  hateful  occurrence  had  excited,  the  king 
referred  the  whole  matter  to  his  council. 

The  party  of  Granvella,  which  had  the  preponderance  in 
the  council,  was  diligent  in  tracing  a  close  connexion  between 
the  behaviour  of  the  Flemish  nobles  and  the  excesses  of  the 
church  desecrators,  which  showed  itself  in  the  similarity  of 
the  demands  of  both  parties,  and  especially  the  time  which 
the  latter  chose  for  their  outbreak.  In  the  same  month,  they 
observed,  in  which  the  nobles  had  sent  in  their  three  articles 
of  pacification,  the  Iconoclasts  had  commenced  their  work; 
on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  that  Orange  quitted  Antwerp, 
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the  chiuehes,  too,  were  plundered.  During  the  whole  tumuli 
not  a  finger  was  lifted  to  take  up  arms ;  all  the  expedient 
employed  were  invariably  such  as  turned  to  the  advantage  c 
the  sects,  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  others  were  neglectei 
which  tended  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pure  fedth.  Many  c 
the  Iconoclasts,  it  was  further  said,  had  confessed  that  a] 
that  they  had  done  was  with  the  knowle<^  and  consent  of  th 
princes ;  though  surely  nothing  was  more  natural,  than  fo 
such  worthless  wretches  to  seek  to  screen  with  great  names 
crime  which  they  had  undertaken  solely  on  their  own  accouni 
A  writing  also  was  produced,  in  which  the  high  nobility  wer 
made  to  promise  their  services  to  the  **  Gueux,"  to  procur 
the  assembly  of  the  States  General,  the  genuineness  of  whicl 
however,  the  former  strenuously  denied.  Four  different  s< 
ditious  parties  were,  they  said,  to  be  noticed  in  the  Nethei 
lands,  which  were  all  more  or  less  connected' with  one  anothei 
and  all  worked  towards  a  common  end.  One  of  these,  ws 
those  bands  of  reprobates  who  desecrated  the  churches ; 
second  consisted  of  the  various  sects  who  had  hired  the  forme 
to  perform  their  infamous  acts ;  the  **  Gueux,"  who  ha 
raised  themselves  to  be  the  defenders  of  the  sects,  were  tfa 
third;  and  the  leading  nobles,  who  were  inclined  to  tb 
'*  Gueux  "  by  feudal  connexions,  relationship,  and  friendshii 
composed  the  fourth.  AU,  consequently,  were  alike  fatal] 
infected,  and  all  equally  guilty.  The  government  had  n( 
merely  to  guard  against  a  few  isolated  members ;  it  had  i 
contend  with  the  whole  body.  Since,  then,  it  was  ascertaine 
that  the  people  were  the  seduced  party,  and  the  encourage 
ment  to  rebellion  came  from  higher  quarters,  it  would  be  wig 
and  expedient  to  alter  the  plan  hitherto  adopted,  which  no 
appeared  defective  in  several  respects.  Inasmuch  as  all  classi 
had  been  oppressed  without  distinction,  and  as  much  of  s< 
verity  shown  to  ^e  lower  orders  as  of  contempt  to  tli 
nobles,  both  had  been  compelled  to  lend  support  to  one  ai 
other ;  a  party  had  been  given  to  the  latter,  and  leaders  1 
the  former.  Unequal  treatment  seemed  an  infEdlible  expi 
dient  to  separate  them ;  the  mob,  always  timid  and  indolez 
when  not  goaded  by  the  extremity  of  distress,  would  vej 
soon  desert  its  adored  protectors,  and  quickly  leain  to  see  i 
their  fate  well-merited  retribution,  if  only  it  was  not  drive 
to  share  it  with  them.    It  was  therefore  proposed  to  the  kin 
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to  treat  the  great  nmltitade  for  the  future  with  more  leniencj* 
and  to  direct  all  measures  of  severity  against  the  leaders  of 
the  &ction.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a 
disgraceful  concession,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  accept 
the  mediation  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  impute  to  it  alone,  and 
not  to  the  justice  of  their  demands,  that  we  king,  out  of  pure 
g^aerosity,  had  granted  to  his  Belgian  subjects  as  much  as 
&ey  asked. 

The  question  of  the  king's  personal  visit  to  the  provinces 
was  now  again  mooted,  and  all  the  difficulties  which  had  for- 
merly been  raised  on  this  head,,  appeared  to  vanish  before 
the  present  emergency.  "  Now,"  said  Tyssenacque  and 
Hopper,  "the  juncture  has  really  arrived  at  wUch  the 
king,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  formerly  made  to 
Count  Egmont,  will  be  ready  to  risk  a  thousand  lives.  To 
nestore  quiet  to  Ghent,  Charles  V.  had  undertaken  a  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  journey  through  an  enemy's  country. 
This  was  done  for  the  sake  of  one  single  town;  and  now 
the  peace,  perhaps  even  the  possession,  of  all  the  United  Pro- 
vinces was  at  stsDEe."  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority; 
and  the  journey  of  the  king  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  from 
which  he  could  not  possibly  any  longer  escape. 

The  question  now  was,  whether  he  should  enter  upon  it 
with  a  numerous  body  of  attendants,  or  with  few ;  and  here 
the  Prince  of  Eboli  and  Count  Figueroa  were  at  issue  with 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  as  their  private  interests  clashed.  If  the 
king  journeyed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  would  be  indispensable,  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  matters  were  peaceably  a^usted,  would  be  less  required,  and 
must  make  room  for  his  rivals.  '*  An  army,"  said  Figueroa, 
who  spoke  first,  "  would  alarm  the  princes,  through  whose 
territories  it  must  march,  and  perhaps  even  be  opposed  by 
them ;  it  would,  moreover,  unnecessarily  burden  the  pro- 
vinces for  whose  tranquillization  it  was  intended,  and  add  a 
new  grievance  to  the  many  which  had  already  driven  the 
people  to  such  lengths.  It  would  press  indiscriminately  upon 
all  of  the  king's  subjects,  whereas  a  court  of  justice,  peaceably 
administering  its  office,  would  observe  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  The  unwonted  violence 
of  the  former  course  would  tempt  the  leaders  of  the  &ction 
to  take  a  more  alarming  view  of  their  behaviour,  in  which 
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iraiitoiiiiess  and  levity  had  the  chief  share,  and  conseque 

induce  them  to  proceed  "with  deliberation  and  union ; 

thought  of  having  forced  the  Isms  to  such  lengths  -^ 

plunge  them  into  despair,  in  which  they  would  be  read 

undertake  anything.    If  the  king  placed  himself  in  a 

against  the  rebels,  he  would  forfeit  the  most  important 

vantage  which  he  possessed  over  them,  namely,  his  autho 

as  sovereign  of  the  countiy,  which  would  prove  the  n 

powerful  in  proportion  as  he  showed  his  reliance  upon  1 

alone.     He  would  place  himself  thereby,  as  it  were,  oi 

level  with  the  rebels,  who,  on  their  side,  *would  not  be 

a  loss  to  raise  an  army,  as  the  universal  hatred  of  the  Spai 

forces  would  operate  in  their  favour  with  the  nation.     By  1 

procedure,  the  lung  would  exchange  the  certain  advant 

which  his  position  as  sovereign  of  the  country  conferred  ui 

him,  for  the  uncertain  result  of  military  operations,  whi 

result  as  they  might,  would  of  necessity  destroy  a  portion 

his  own  subjects.     The  rumour  of  his  hostile  approach  wo 

outrun  him  time  enough  to  allow  all  who  were  conscious  o 

bad  cause  to  place  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and 

combine  and  render  availing  both  their  foreign  and  domes 

resources.     Here,  again,  the  general  alarm  would  do  th 

important  service;  the  uncertainty  who  would  be  the  £ 

object  of  this  warlike  approach,  would  drive  even  the  1 

guilty  to  the  general  mass  of  the  rebels,  and  force  those 

become  enemies*  to  the  king,  who  otherwise  would  ne 

have  been  so.     If,  however,  he  was  coming  among  them  wi 

out  such  a  formidable  accompaniment ;  if  his  appearance  ^ 

less  that  of  a  sanguinary  judge  than  of  an  angry  parent, ' 

courage  of  all  good  men  would  rise,  and  the  bad  would  per 

in  their  own  security.    They  would  persuade  themselves  w 

had  happened  was  unimportant,  that  it  did  not  appear  to 

king  of  sufficient  moment  to  call  for  strong  measures.    Tl 

wished,  if  they  could,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  ruining,  by  a 

of  open  violence,  a  cause  which  might  perhaps  yet  be  8av( 

consequently,  by  this  quiet,  peaceable  method,  every  th: 

would  be  gained,  which  by  the  other  would  be  irretrieva 

lost;  the  loyal  subject  would  in  no  degree  be  involved  in 

same  punishment  with  the  culpable  rebel ;  on  the  latter  al( 

would  the  whole  weight  of  the  royal  indignation  desce: 

Lastly,  the  enormous  expenses  would  be  avoided,  which  • 
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tranport  of  a  Spanish  army  to  those  distant  regions  would 
occasion. 

"  But,"  began  the  Duke  of  Alva,  "ought  the  injury  of  some 
few  citizens  to  be  considered,  when  danger  impends  over  the 
whole?  Because  a  few  of  the  loyally  disposed  may  suffer 
wrong,  are  the  rebels  therefore  not  to  be  chastised  ?  The 
offence  has  been  universal,  why  then  should  not  the  pun- 
ishment be  the  same?  What  the  rebels  have  incurred  by 
their  actions,  the  rest  have  incurred  equally  by  their  supine- 
ness.  Whose  fault  is  it  but  theirs,  that  the  former  havi» 
so  fer  succeeded?  Why  did  they  not  promptly  oppose 
their  first  attempts?  It  is  said,  that  circumstances  were 
not  so  desperate  as  to  justify  this  violent  remedy;  but  who 
will  ensure  us  that  they  will  not  be  so,  by  the  time  the 
king  arrives,  especially  when,  according  to  every  fresh  de 
spatch  of  the  regent,  all  is  hastening  with  rapid  strides  to  a 
ruinous  consummation  ?  Is  it  a  hazard  we  ought  to  run,  to 
leave  the  king  to  discover  on  his  entrance  into  the  provinces 
the  necessity  of  his  having  brought  with  him  a  military  force  ? 
It  is  a  fact  only  too  well  established,  that  the  rebels  have  secured 
foreign  succours  which  stand  ready  at  their  command  on  the 
first  signal ;  will  it  then  be  time  to  think  of  preparing  for 
war,  when  the  enemy  pass  the  frontiers  ?  Is  it  a  wise  risk 
to  rely  for  aid  upon  the  nearest  Belgian  troops,  when  their 
loyalty  is  so  little  to  be  depended  upon  ?  And  is  not  the 
regent  perpetually  reverting  in  her  despatches  to  the  fact, 
that  nothing  but  the  want  of  a  suitable  military  force  has 
hitherto  hindered  her  from  enforcing  the  edicts,  and  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  rebels?  A  well-disciplined  and  formi- 
dable army  alone  will  disappoint  all  their  hopes  of  maintain- 
ing themselves  in  opposition  to  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
nothing  but  the  certain  prospect  of  destruction  will  make 
them  lower  their  demands.  Besides,  without  an  adequate 
force,  the  king  cannot  venture  his  person  in  hostile  coimtries; 
he  cannot  enter  into  any  treaties  with  his  rebellious  subjects 
which  would  not  be  derogatory  to  his  honour." 

The  authority  of  the  speaker  gave  preponderance  to 
his  arguments,  and  the  next  question  was,  when  the  king 
should  commence  his  journey,  and  what  road  he  should  take. 
As  the  voyage  by  sea  was  on  every  account  extremely  hazard 
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ons,  lie  had  no  other  alternative  but  either  to  proceed  thither 
through  the  passes  near  Trent  across  Germany,  or  to  pene- 
trate from  Savoy  over  the  Apennine  Alps.     The  first  route 
would  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  the  attack  of  the  German 
Protestants,  who  were  not  likely  to  view  with  indifference  the 
objects  of  his  journey,  and  a  passage  over  the  Apennines  was 
at  this  late  season  of  the  year  not  to  be  attempted.    More- 
over, it  would  be  necessary  to  send  for  the  requisite  galleys 
from  Italy,  and  repair  them,  which  would  take  several  monthjs. 
Finally,  as  the  assembly  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  from  which 
he  coudd  not  well  be  absent,  was  already  appointed  for  Decem- 
ber, the  journey  could  not  be  undertaken  before  the  spring. 
MeanwhUe,  the  regent  pressed  for  explicit  instructions  how 
she  was  to  extricate  herself  from  her  present  embarrassment, 
without  compromising  the  royal  dignity  too  far;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  do  something  in  ihe  interval,  till  the  king  could 
undertake  to  appease  the  troubles  by  his  personal  presence. 
Two  separate  letters  were  therefore  despatched  to  the  duchess; 
one  public,  which  she  could  lay  before  the  states  and  the 
council  chambers,  and  one  private,  which  was  intended  for 
herself  alone.     In  the  first,  the  king  announced  to  her  his 
restoration  to  health  and  the  fortunate  birth  of  the  Infianta, 
Clara  Isabella  Eugenia,  afterwards  wife  of  the  Archduke  Al- 
bert of  Austria,  and  Princess  of  the  Netherlands..   He  de- 
clared to  her  his  present  firm  intention  to  visit  the  Nether- 
lands in  person,  for  which  he  was  already  making  the  neces- 
sary preparations.     The  assembling  of  the  states  he  refused, 
as  he  had  previously  done.    No  mention  was  made  in  this 
letter  of  the  agreement  which  she  had  entered  into  with  the 
Protestants  and  with  the  League,  because  he  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  at  present  absolutdy  to  reject  it,  and  he  was  stiU 
less  disposed  to  acknowledge  its  validity.    On  the  other  hand, 
he  ordered  her  to  reinforce  the  army,  to  draw  together  new 
regiments  from  Germany,  and  to  meet  the  refiractoiy  with 
force.     For  the  rest,  he  concluded,  he  relied  upon  the  loyalty 
of  the  leading  nobility,  among  whom  he  knew  many  who  were 
sincere  in  their  attachment  both  to  their  religion  and  their 
king.   In  the  secret  letter,  she  was  again  enjoined  to  do  all  in 
her  power  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  states ;  but  if  the 
general  Toice  should  become  irresistible,  and  she  was  com 
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pelled  to  yield,  she  -was  at  least  to  manage  so  cautiouslj,  that 
the  royal  dignity  should  not  suffer,  and  no  one  learn  the  king*8 
consent  to  their  assembly. 

While  these  consulations  were  held  in  Spain,  the  Protest- 
ants in  the  Netherlands  made  the  most  extensive  use  of  the 
privil^es   which  had  been  compulsorily  granted  to  them. 
The  erection  of  churches,  wherever  it  was  permitted,  was  com- 
pleted with  incredible  rapidity;  young  and  old,  gentle  and  sim- 
ple, assisted  in  canying  stones ;  women  sacrificed  even  their 
ornaments  in  order  to  accelerate  the  work.    The  two  religious 
parties  established  in  several  towns  consistories,  and  a  church 
GOUDcil  of  their  own,  the  first  move  of  the  kind  being  made  in 
Antwerp,  and  placed  their  form  of  worship  on  a  well  regulated 
footing.      It  was  also  proposed,  to  raise  a  common  fund  by 
subscription,  to  meet  any  sudden  emergency  of  the  Protestant 
church  in  general.   In  Antwerp,  a  memorial  was  presented  by 
the  Galvinists  of  that  town  to  the  Count  of  Hogstraten,  in 
which  they  offered  to  pay  three  millions  of  dollars  to  secure 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.     Many  ccj>ies  of  this  writ- 
ing were  circulated  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  in  order  to  sti- 
mulate others,  many  had  ostentatiously  subscribed  their  names 
to  large  sums.     Various  interpretations  of  this  extravagant 
offer  were  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  reformers,  and  all  had 
some  appearance  of  reason.     For  instance,  it  was  urged  that 
under  the  pretext  of  collecting  the  requisite  sum  for  fulfilling 
this  engagement,  they  hoped,  without  suspicion,  to  raise  funds 
for  militaiy  purposes ;  for  whether  they  should  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  j(yr  or  against,  they  would,  it  was  thought,  be 
more  ready  to  burden  themselves  with  a  view  of  preserving 
peace,  than  for  an  oppressive  and  devastating  war.     Others 
saw  in  this  offer  notlung  more  than  a  temporary  stratagem  ox 
the  Protestants,  by  which  they  hoped  to  bind  the  court  and 
keep  it  irresolute,  until  they  should  have  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  confront  it.     Others  again  declared  it  to  be  a 
downright  bravado  in  order  to  alarm  the  regent,  and  to  raise 
the  courage  of  their  own  party  by  the  display  of  such  rich  re- 
sources.     But  whatever  was  the  true  motive  of  this  pro- 
position, its  originators  gained  little  by  it;  the  contributions 
€owed  in  scantily  and  slowly,  and  the  court  answered  the  pro- 

osal  with  silent  contempt.    The  excesses,  too,  of  the  Icono- 
.:tast8,  far  from  promoting  the  cause  of  the  League  and  ad- 
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vanciug  the  Protestant  interests,  had  done  irreparable  injury 
to  both.  The  sight  of  their  ruined  churches,  which,  in  the 
language  of  Viglius,  resembled  stables  more  than  houses  of 
God,  enraged  the  Eoman  Catholics,  and  above  all  tlie  clergy. 
All  of  that  religion,  who  had  hitherto  been  members  of  the 
League,  now  forsook  it,  alleging  that  even  if  it  had  not  in** 
tentionaJly  excited  and  encouraged  the  excesses  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, it  had  beyond  question  remotely  led  to  them.  The  in- 
tolerance of  the  Calvinists,  who,  wherever  they  were  the 
ruling  party,  cruelly  oppressed  the  Eoman  Catholics,  com- 
pletely expelllBd  the  delusion  in  which  the  latter  had  long  in- 
dulged, and  they  withdrew  their  support  from  a  party,  from 
which,  if  they  obtained  the  upper  hand,  their  own  religion 
had  so  much  cause  to  fear.  Thus  the  League  lost  many  of 
its  best  members ;  the  friends  and  patrons,  too,  which  it  had 
hitherto  found  amongst  the  well-disposed  citizens  now  de- 
serted it,  and  its  character  began  perceptibly  to  decline.  The 
severity  with  which  some  of  its  members  had  acted  against 
the  Iconoclasts,  in  order  to  prove  their  good  disposition  to- 
wards the  regent,  and  to  remove  the  suspicion  of  any  connexion 
with  the  malcontents,  had  also  injured  them  with  the  people^ 
who  favoured  the  latter,  and  thus  the  League  was  in  danger 
of  ruining  itself  with  both  parties  at  the  same  time. 

The  regent  had  no  sooner  become  acquainted  with  this 
change  in  the  public  mind,  than  she  devised  a  plan  by  which 
she  hoped  gradually  to  dissolve  the  whole  League,  or  at  least 
to  enfeeble  it  through  internal  dissensions.  For  this  end,  she 
availed  herself  of  the  private  letters,  which  the  king  had  ad- 
dressed to  some  of  the  nobles,  and  enclosed  to  her,  with  fuU 
liberty  to  use  them  at  her  discretion.  These  letters,  which 
overflowed  with  kind  expressions,  were  presented  to  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended  with  an  attempt  at  secrecy,  which 
designedly  miscarried,  so  that  on  each  occasion,  some  one  or 
other  of  those  who  had  received  nothing  of  the  sort  got  a  hint 
of  them.  In  ordei*  to  spread  suspicion  the  more  widely,  nu* 
merous  copies  6f  the  letters  were  circulated.  This  artiflco 
attained  its  object.  Many  members  of  the  League  began  ui 
doubt  the  honesty  of  those  to  whom  such  brilliant  promisesi 
were  made;  through  fear  of  being  deserted  by  their  prin*l 
cipal  members  and  supporters,  mey  eagerly  accepted  thej 
conditions  which  were  offered  them  by  the  regent,  and  evinced 
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great  anxiety  for  a  speedy  reconciliation  mth  the  court.  The 
general  rumour  of  the  impending  visit  of  the  king,  which  the 
regent  took  care  to  have  widely  circulated,  was  also  of  great 
service  to  her  ih  this  matter;  many  who  could  not  augur  much 
good  to  themselves  from  the  royal  presence,  did  not  hesitate 
to  accept  a  pardon,  which,  perhaps,  for  what  they  could  tell, 
was  offered  tJiem  for  the  last  time.  Among  those  who  thus 
received  private  letters,  were  Egmont  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Both  had  complained  to  the  king  of  the  evil  reports 
with  which  designing  persons  in  Spain  had  laboured  to  brand 
their  names,  and  to  throw  suspicion  on  their  motives  and  in- 
tentions ;  figment,  in  particular,  with  the  honest  simplicity 
which  was  peculiar  to  his  character,  had  asked  the  monarch, 
only  to  point  out  to  him  what  he  most  desired,  to  determine 
the  particular  action  by  which  his  favour  could  be  best  ob- 
tained, and  zeal  in  his  service  evinced,  and  it  should,  he  as- 
sured him,  be  done.  The  king,  in  reply,  caused  the  President 
Von  Tyssenacque,  to  tell  him  that  he  could  do  nothing  better 
to  refute  his  traducers  than  to  show  perfect  submission  to  the 
royal  orders,  which  were  so  clearly  and  precisely  drawn  up, 
that  no  further  exposition  of  them  was  required,  nor  any  par- 
ticular instruction.  It  was  the  sovereign's  part  to  deliberate, 
to  examine,  and  to  decide ;  unconditionally  to  obey  was  the 
duty  of  the  subject ;  the  honour  of  the  latter  consisted  in  his 
obedience.  It  did  not  become  a  member  to  hold  itself  wiser 
than  the  head.  He  was  assuredly  to  be  blamed  for  not  having 
done  his  utmost  to  curb  the  unruliness  of  his  sectarians ;  but 
it  was  even  yet  in  his  power  to  make  up  for  past  negligence, 
by  at  least  maintaining  peace  and  order  until  the  actual 
arrival  of  the  king.  In  thus  punishing  Count  Egmont 
with  reproofs  like  a  disobedient  child,  the  king  treated  him 
in  accordance  with  what  he  knew  of  his  character ;  with  his 
friend  he  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  artifice  and 
deceit.  Onmge,  too,  in  his  letter,  had  alluded  to  the  sus- 
picions which  the  king  entertained  of  his  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment, but  not  like  Egmont,  in  the  vain  hope  of  removing 
them ;  for  this  he  had  long  given  up ;  but  in  order  to  pass 
from  these  complaints  to  a  request  for  permission  to  resign 
his  offices.  He  had  already  frequently  made  this  request  to  the 
regent,  but  had  always  received  from  her  a  refusal,  accompanied 
with  the  strongest  assurance  of  her  regard.    The  king  also* 
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to  whom  he  now  at  last  addressed  a  direct  application,  re 
turned  him  the  same  answer,  graced  with  similar  strong  as- 
surances of  his  satisfisu^on  and  gratitude.  In  particular,  he 
expressed  the  high  satisfaction  he  entertained  of  the  services, 
which  he  had  lately  rendered  the  Crown  in  Antwerp,  and 
lamented  deeply,  that  the  private  a^EEurs  of  the  prince  (which 
the  latter  had  made  his  chief  plea  for  demanding  his  dismissal) 
should  have  fallen  into  such  disorder;  hut  ended  with  the 
declaration  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  dispense  with  his 
valuable  services,  at  a  crisis  which  demanded  the  increase, 
rather  than  diminution,  of  his  good  and  honest  servants.  He 
had  thought,  he  added,  that  the  prince  entertained  a  better 
opinion  of  him,  than  to  suppose  him  capable  of  givii^  credit 
to  the  idle  talk  of  certain  persons,  who  were  friends  neither 
to  the  prince  nor  to  himself.  But,  at  the  same  time,  to  give 
him  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  complained  to  him  in  confi- 
dence of  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Nassau,  pretended  to  ask 
his  advice  in  the  matter,  and  finally  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
the  count  removed  for  a  period  from  the  Netherlands 

But  Philip  had  here  to  do  with  a  head  which,  in  cunning, 
was  superior  to  his  own.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had,  for  a 
long  time,  held  watch  over  him  and  his  Privy  Council  in 
Madrid  and  Segovia,  through  a  host  of  spies,  who  reported  to 
him  every  thing  of  importance  that  was  transacted  there.  The 
court  of  this  most  secret  of  all  despots  had  become  accessible 
to  his  intriguing  spirit  and  his  money;  in  this  manner,  he  had 
gained  possession  of  several  autograph  letters  of  the  regent, 
which  she  had  secretly  written  to  Madrid,  and  had  caused 
copies  to  be  circulated  in  triumph  in  Brussels,  and  in  a  mea- 
sure under  her  own  eyes,  insomuch  that  she  saw  with  as- 
tonishment in  every  body's  hands  what  she  thought  was  pre- 
served with  so  much  care,  and  entreated  the  king  for  the 
future  to  destroy  her  despatches  immediately  they  were  read. 
William's  vigilance  did  not  confine  itseK  simply  to  the  Court 
of  Spain,  he  had  spies  in  France,  and  even  at  more  distant 
courts.  He  is  also  charged  with  not  being  over  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  by  which  he  acquired  his  intelligence.  But 
the  most  important  disclosure  was  made  by  an  intercepted 
letter  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  France,  Francis  Von 
Alava,  to  the  duchess,  in  which  the  former  descanted  on  the 
&ir  opportunity  which  was  now  afforded  to  the  king  through 
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the  guilt  of  the  Netherlandish  people,  of  establishing  an  ar 
bitrary  power  in  that  country.  He  therefore  advised  her,  to 
deceive  the  nobles  by  the  very  arts  which  they  had  hitherto 
employed  against  herself,  and  to  secure  them  through  smooth 
words,  and  an  obliging  behaviour.  The  king,  he  concluded, 
who  knew  the  nobles  to  be  the  hidden  springs  of  all  the  pre- 
vious troubles,  would  take  good  care  to  lay  hands  upon  them 
at  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  as  well  as  the  two,  whom 
he  had  already  in  Spain;  and  did  not  mean  to  let  them 
go  again,  having  sworn  to  make  an  example  in  them,  which 
diould  horrify  the  whole  of  Christendom,  even  if  it  should 
cost  him  his  hereditary  dominions.  This  piece  of  evil  news 
was  strongly  corroborated  by  the  letters  which  Bergen  and 
Montigny  inrote  from  Spain,  and  in  which  they  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  contemptuous  behaviour  of  the  Grandees,  and 
the  altered  deportment  of  the  monarch  towards  them,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  vras  now  fully  sensible  what  he  had  to  ex- 
pect from  the  fair  promises  of  the  king. 

The  letter  of  the  minister  Alava,  together  with  some 
others  from  Spain,  which  gave  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  approaching  warlike  visit  of  the  king,  and  of  his 
evil  intentions  against  the  nobles,  was  laid  by  the  prince 
before  his  brother  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  Counts  Egmont, 
Horn,  and  Hogstraten,  at  a  meeting  at  Dendermonde  in 
Flanders,  whither  these  five  knights  had  repaired  to  confer  on 
the  measures  necessary  for  their  security.  Coimt  Louis,  who 
listened  only  to  his  feelings  of  indignation,  foolhardily  main- 
tained, that  they  ought,  without  loss  of  time,  to  take  up  arms 
and  seize  some  strongholds.  That  they  ought  at  all  risks  to 
preyent  the  king's  armed  entrance  into  the  provinces.  That 
they  should  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  Swiss,  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  and  the  Huguenots  to  arm  and  obstruct 
his  passage  through  their  territories ;  and  if,  notwithstanding, 
he  should  force  his  way  through  these  impediments,  that  the 
Flemings  should  meet  him  with  an  army  on  the  frontiers. 
He  womd  take  upon  himself  to  negociate  a  defensive  alliance 
in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Germany,  and  to  raise  in 
the  latter  empire  four  thousand  horse,  together  witli  a  propor- 
tionate body  of  infantry ;  pretexts  would  not  be  wanting  for 
collecting  the  requisite  supplies  of  money,  and  the  merchants 
of  the  reformed  sect  would,  he  felt  assured,  not  fail  them. 
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But  William,  more  cautious  and  more  'wise,  declared  himself 
against  this  proposal,  which,  in  the  execution,  would  he  ex- 
posed to  numberless  difficulties,  and  had  as  yet  nothing  to 
justify  it.  The  Inquisition,  he  represented,  was  in  fact  abo- 
lished, the  edicts  were  nearly  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  a  fair 
degree  of  religious  liberty  accorded.  Hitherto,  therefore, 
there  existed  no  valid  or  adequate  excuse  for  adopting  this 
hostile  method ;  he  did  not  doubt,  however,  that  one  would 
be  presented  to  them  before  long,  and  in  good  time  for  prepar- 
ation. His  own  opinion,  consequently,  was  that  they  should 
await  this  opportunity  with  patience,  and  in  the  mean  while 
still  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  everything,  and  contrive  to  give 
the  people  a  hint  of  the  threatened  danger,  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  act  if  circumstances  should  call  for  their  co-operation. 
If  all  present  had  assented  to  the  opinion  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  there  is  no  doubt  but  so  powerful  a  league,  formid- 
able both  by  the  influence  and  the  high  character  of  its  mem- 
bers, would  have  opposed  obstacles  to  the  designs  of  the  king 
which  would  have  compelled  him  to  abandon  them  en- 
tirely. But  the  determination  of  the  assembled  knights  was 
much  shaken  by  the  declaration  with  which  Count  Egmont 
surprised  them.  **  Rather,"  said  he,  **  may  all  that  is  evil 
befall  me,  than  that  I  should  tempt  fortune  so  rashly.  The 
idle  talk  of  the  Spaniard  Alava  does  not  move  me ;  how  should 
such  a  person  be  able  to  read  the  mind  of  a  sovereign  so  re- 
served as  Philip,  and  to  decipher  his  secrets  ?  The  intelli- 
gence which  Montigny  gives  us,  goes  to  prove  nothing  more 
than  that  the  king  has  a  very  doubtful  opinion  of  our  zeal  for 
his  service,  and  believes  he  has  cause  to  distrust  our  loyalty ; 
and  for  this,  I,  for  my  part,  must  confess  that  we  have 
given  him  only  too  much  cause.  And  it  is  my  serious  pur- 
pose, by  redoubling  my  zeal,  to  regain  his  good  opinion,  and 
by  my  future  behaviour  to  remove,  if  possible,  tha  distrust 
which  my  actions  have  hitherto  excited.  How  could  I  tear 
myself  from  the  arms  of  my  numerous  and  dependent  family, 
to  wander  as  an  exile  at  foreign  courts,  a  burden  to  every  one 
who  received  me,  the  slave  of  every  one  who  condescended  to 
assist  me — a  servant  of  foreigners,  in  order  to  escape  a  slight 
degree  of  constraint  at  home  ?  Never  can  the  monarch  act 
unkindly  towards  a  servant  who  was  once  beloved  and  dear 
to  him,  and  who  has  established  a  well  grounded  claim  to  his 
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ipititude.  Never  shall  I  be  persuaded,  that  he,  who  haa^ex- 
l^essed  such  favourable,  such  gracious  sentiments  towards  hia 
Belgian  subjects,  and  with  his  own  mouth  gave  me  such 
emphatic,  such  solemn  assurances,  can  be  now  devising, 
as  it  is  pretended,  such  tyrannical  schemes  against  them.  If 
we  do  but  restore  to  the  country  its  former  repose,  chastise 
the  rebels,  and  re-establish  the  Eoman  Catholic  form  of 
worship  wherever  it  has  been  violently  suppressed,  then,  be- 
lieve me,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  Spanish  troops.  This  is 
the  course  to  which  I  now  invite  you  all  by  my  counsel  and 
my  example,  and  to  which  also  most  of  our  brethren  already 
incline.  I,  for  my  part,  fear  nothing  from  the  anger  of  the 
Jong.  My  conscience  acquits  me.  I  trust  my  fate  and  for- 
tunes to  his  justice  and  clemency."  In  vain  did  Nassau,  Horn, 
and  Orange  labour  to  shake  his  resolution,  and  to  open  his 
eyes  to  the  near  and  inevitable  danger.  Egmont  was  really 
attached  to  the  king ;  the  royal  favours,  and  the  condescen- 
sion with  which  they  were  conferred  were  still  fresh  in  his 
remembrance.  The  attentions  with  which  the  monarch  had 
distinguished  him  above  all  his  friends,  had  not  failed  of  their 
effect.  It  was  more  from  false  shame  than  from  party  spirit 
that  he  had  defended  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  against  lum ; 
more  from  temperament  and  natural  kindness  of  heart,  than 
from  tried  principles,  that  he  had  opposed  the  severe  mea- 
sures of  the  government.  The  love  of  the  nation,  which  wor- 
shipped him  as  its  idol,  carried  him  away.  Too  vain  to  re- 
nounce a  title  which  sounded  so  agreeable,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  do  something  to  deserve  it;  but  a  single  look  at  his 
funily — ^a  harsher  designation  applied  to  his  conduct — a  dan- 
gerous inference  drawn  from  it — the  mere  sound  of  crime  ter- 
rified him  from  his  self-delusion,  and  scared  him  back  in  haste 
find  alarm  to  his  duty. 

Grangers  whole  plan  was  frustrated  by  Egmont's  with- 
drawal. The  latter  possessed  the  hearts  of  the  people  and 
the  confidence  of  the  army,  without  which  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  undertake  any  thing  effective.  The  rest  had 
reckoned  with  so  much  certainty  upon  him,  that  his  unex- 
pected defection  rendered  the  whole  meeting  nugatory.  They 
therefore  separated  without  coming  to  a  determination.  AU. 
who  had  met  in  Dendermond^  were  expected  in  the  Council 
pf  State  in  Brussels;  but  Egmont  alone  repaired  thither* 
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The  regent  wished  to  sift  him  on  the  sulgect  of  this  confer- 
ence, but  she  could  extract  nothing  further  from  him,  than 
the  production  of  the  letter  of  Alava,  of  which  he  had  pur- 
posely taken  a  copy,  and  which  with  the  bitterest  reproofe  he 
kid  before  her.  At  first  she  changed  colour  at  sight  of  it, 
hut  quickly  recoyering  herself,  she  boldly  declared  that  it  was 
a  forgery.  "  How  can  this  letter,"  she  said,  "  really  come 
from  Alava,  when  I  miss  none ;  and  would  he,  who  pretends 
to  have  intercepted  it,  have  spared  the  other  letters  ?  Nay, 
how  can  it  be  true,  when  not  a  single  packet  has  miscarried, 
nor  a  single  despatch  failed  to' come  to  hand?  How,  too,  can 
it  be  thought  likely  that  the  king  would  have  made  Alava 
master  of  a  secret,  which  he  has  not  communicated  even  to 
me?" 
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1566.  Meanwhile  the  regent  hastened  to  take  advantage  of 
the  schism  amongst  the  nobles  to  complete  the  ruin  of*  the 
League,  which  was  already  tottering  under  the  weight  of  in- 
ternal dissensions.  Without  loss  of  time,  she  drew  from  Ger- 
many the  troops  which  Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick  was  holding 
in  readiness,  augmented  the  cavalry,  and  raised  five  regiments 
of  Walloons,  the  command  of  which  she  gave  to  Counts 
Mansfeld,  Megen,  Aremberg,  and  others.  To  the  prince, 
likewise,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  confide  troops,  both  be- 
cause she  did  not  wish,  by  withholding  them  pointedly,  to  in 
suit  him,  and  also  because  the  provinces  of  which  he  was 
governor  was  in  urgent  need  of  them ;  but  she  took  the  pre- 
caution of  joining  with  him  a  Colonel  Waldenfinger,  who 
should  watch  all  his  steps,  and  thwart  his  measures  if  they 
appeared  dangerous.  To  Coimt  Egmont,  the  clergy  in 
Flanders  paid  a  contribution  of  forty  thousand  gold  florins  for 
the  maintenance  of  1500  men,  whom  he  distributed  among 
the  places  where  danger  was  most  apprehended.  Every 
governor  was  ordered  to  increase  his  raflitaiy  force,  and  to 
provide  himself  with  ammunition.  These  energetic  prt^para- 
taons  which  were  making  in  all  places,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
measures  which  the  regent  would  adopt  in  future.  Conscious 
at  Her  supenor  force,  and  certain  of  this  important  support^ 
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she  now  ventured  to  change  her  tone,  and  to  employ  quite 
another  language  with  the  rebels.  She  began  to  put  the 
most  arbitraiy  interpretation  on  the  concessions  which,  through 
fear  and  necessity,  she  had  made  to  the  Protestants,  and  to 
restrict  all  the  liberties  which  she  had  tacitly  granted  them 
to  the  mere  permission  of  their  jMreacliing.  All  other  reli 
gious  exercises  and  rites,  which  yet  appeared  to  be  involved 
in  the  former  privilege,  were,  by  new  edicts,  expressly  for- 
bidden, and  all  offenders  in  such  matters  were  to  be  proceeded 
against  as  traitors.  The  Protestants  were  permitted  to  think 
differently  from  the  ruling  church  upon  the  sacrament,  but 
to  receive  it  differently  was  a  crime ;  baptism,  marriage, 
burial,  after  their  fashion,  were  prohibited  under  pain  of 
death.  It  was  a  cruel  mockery  to  allow  them  their  reli- 
gion, and  forbid  the  exercise  of  it;  but  this  mean  artifice 
of  the  regent  to  escape  from  the  obligation  of  her  pledged 
word,  was  worthy  of  the  pusillanimity  with  which  she 
had  submitted  to  its  being  extorted  from  her.  She  took 
advantage  of  the  most  trifling  innovations,  and  the  smallest 
excesses,  to  interrupt  the  preachings ;  and  some  of  the 
preachers,  under  the  charge  of  having  performed  their  office 
in  places  not  appointed  to  them,  were  brought  to  trial,  con- 
demned and  executed.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
regent  pubUcly  declared  that  the  confederates  had  taken  un- 
fair advantage  of  her  fears,  and  that  she  did  not  feel  herself 
bound  by  an  engagement  which  had  been  extorted  from  her  by 
threats. 

Of  all  the  Belgian  towns  which  had  participated  in  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Iconoclasts,  none  had  caused  the  regent  so  much 
alarm  as  the  town  of  Valenciennes  in  Hainault.  In  no  other 
was  the  party  of  the  Calvimsts  so  powerful,  and  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  for  which  the  province  of  Hainault  had  always  made 
itself  conspicuous,  seemed  to  dwell  here  as  in  its  native  place. 
The  propinquity  of  France,  to  which,  as  well  by  language  as 
by  manners,  this  town  appeared  to  belong,  rather  than  to  the 
Netherlands,  had  from  l3ie  first  led  to  its  being  governed  with 
great  mildness  and  forbearance,  which,  however,  only  taught 
it  to  feel  its  own  importance.  At  the  last  outbreak  of  the 
church  desecrators  it  had  been  on  the  point  of  surrendering 
to  the  Huguenots,  with  whom  it  maintained  the  closest  under- 
standing.    The  slightest  excitement  might  renew  this  danger. 
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On  this  account  Valenciennes  was  the  first  town  to  which  the 
regent  proposed,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  her  power,  to  send 
a  strong  garrison.     Philip  of  Noircarmes,  Baron  of  St.  Alde- 
gonde,  Governor  of  Hainault  in  the  place  of  the  absent  Mar- 
quis of  Bergen,  had  received  this  charge,  and  now  appeared  at 
the  head  of  an  army  before  its  walls.     Deputies  came  to  nneet 
him  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  from  the  town,  to  petition 
against  the  garrison,  because  the  Protestant  citizens,  who 
were  the  superior  number,  had  declared  against  it.     Noir- 
carmes acquainted  them  with  the  will  of  the  regent,  and  gave 
them  the  choice  between  the  garrison  or  a  siege.     He  assured 
tliem  that  not  more  than  four  squadrons  of  horse  and  six 
companies  of  foot  should  be  imposed  upon  the  town ;  and  for 
this  he  would  give  them  his  son  as  a  hostage.     These  terms 
were  laid  before  the  magistrate,  who,  for  his  part,  was  much 
inclined  to  accept  them.     But  Peregrine  Le  Grange,  the 
preacher,  and  the  idol  of  the  populace,  to  whom  it  was  of  vital 
importance  to  prevent  a  submission  of  which  he  would  inevit- 
ably become  the  victim,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  followers, 
and  by  his  powerful  eloquence  excited  the  people  to  reject  the 
conditions.     When  their  answer  was  brought  to  Noircarmes, 
contrary  to  all  law  of  nations,  he  caused  the  messengers  to  be 
placed  in  irons,  and  carried  them  away  with  him  as  prisoners ; 
ne  was,  however,  by  express  command  of  the  regent  compelled 
to  set  them  free  again.    The  regent,  instructed  by  secret 
orders  from  Madrid  to  exercise  as  much  forbearance  as  possi- 
ble, caused  the  town  to  be  repeatedly  summoned  to  receive 
the  garrison ;  when,  however,  it  obstinately  persisted  in  its 
refusal,  it  was  declared  by  public  edict  to  be  in  rebellion,  and 
Noircarmes  was  authorized  to  commence  the  siege  in  form. 
The  other  provinces  were  forbidden  to  assist  this  rebellious 
town  with  advice,  money,  or'  arms.     All  the  property  contained 
in  it  was  confiscated.     In  order  to  let  it  see  the  war,  before 
it  began  in  earnest,  and  to  give  it  time  for  rational  reflection, 
Noircarmes  drew  together  troops  from  all  Hainault  and  Cam 
bray  (1566),  took  possession  of  St.  Amant,  and  placed  garri. 
sons  in  all  adjacent  places. 

The  line  of  conduct  adopted  towards  Valenciennes,  allowed 
the  other  towns  which  were  similarly  situated,  to  infer  the 
fete  which  was  intended  for  them  also,  and  at  once  put  the 
l^hole  League  in  motion.    An  army  of  the  Gueux  between 
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8000  and  4000  strong,  whicli  was  hastUy  collected  from  the 
rabble  of  fugitives,  and  the  remaining  bands  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
appeared  in  the  territories  of  Toumay  and  Lille,  in  order  to 
secure  these  two  towns,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  at  Valen- 
ciennes. The  commandant  of  Lille  was  fortunate  enough  to 
maintain  that  place  by  routing  a  detachment  of  this  army, 
which,  in  concert  with  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  had  made 
an  attempt  to  get  possession  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
army  of  Qie  Gueux,  which  was  uselessly  wasting  its  time  at 
Lannoy,  was  surprised  by  Noircarmes  and  almost  entirely  an- 
nihilated. The  few,  who  with  desperate  courage  forced  their 
way  through  the  enemy,  threw  themselves  into  the  town  of 
Toumay,  ^hich  was  immediately  summoned  by  the  victor  to 
open  its  gates  and  admit  a  garrison.  Its  prompt  obedience 
obtained  for  it  a  milder  fate.  Noircarmes  contented  himself 
with  abolishing  the  Protestant  consistory,  banishing  the 
preachers,  punishing  the  leaders  of  the  rebels,  and  again  re- 
establishing the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  which  he  found 
almost  entirely  suppressed.  After  giving  it  a  stedfast 
Boman  Catholic  as  governor,  and  leaving  in  it  a  sufficient 
garrison,  he  again  returned  with  his  victorious  army  to  Valen- 
ciennes to  press  the  siege 

This  town,  confident  in  its  strength,  actively  prepared  for  de- 
fence, firmly  resolved  to  allow  things  to  come  to  extremes  before 
it  surrendered.  The  inhabitant  had  not  neglected  to  furnish 
themselves  with  ammunition  and  provisions  for  a  long  siege ; 
all  who  could  carry  arms,  (the  very  artisans  not  excepted,)  be- 
came soldiers ;  the  houses  before  the  town,  and  especially  th& 
cloisters,  were  pulled  down,  that  the  besiegers  might  not  avail 
themselves  of  them  to  cover  their  attack.  The  few  adherents 
of  the  crown,  awed  by  the  multitude,  were  silent ;  no  Boman 
Catholic  ventured  to  stir  himself.  Anarchy  and  rebellion  had 
taken  the  place  of  good  order,  and  the  £maticism  of  a  foolhardy 
priest  gave  laws,  instead  of  the  legal  dispensers  of  justice.  The 
male  population  was  numerous,  their  courage  confirmed  by  de- 
spair, their  confidence  unbounded  that  the  siege  would  be 
raised,  while  their  hatred  against  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion 
was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch.  Many  had  no  mercy  to  ex- 
pect, all  abhorred  the  general  thraldom  of  an  imperious  garrison. 
Noircarmes,  whose  army  had  become  formidable  through  the 
reinfi[)rcementa  which  streamed  to  it  from,  all  quarters^  and 
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vms  abundantly  famished  with  all  the  requisites  for  a  long 
blockade,  once  more  attempted  to  prevail  on  the  town  by 
gentle  means,  but  in  vain.  At  last  he  caused  the  trenches  to 
be  opened,  and  prepared  to  invest  the  place. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  position  of  the  Protestants  had 
grown  as  much  worse  as  that  of  the  regent  had  improved. 
The  league  of  the  nobles  had  gradually  melted  away  to  a 
third  of  its  original  number.  Some  of  its  most  important 
defenders.  Count  Egmont,  for  instance,  had  gone  over  to 
the  king ;  the  pecuniary  contributions  which  had  been  so  con- 
fidently  reckoned  upon  came  in  but  slowly  and  scantily ;  the 
zeal  of  the  party  began  perceptibly  to  cool,  and  the  close  of  the 
fine  season  made  it  necessary  to  cUscontinue  the  public  preach- 
ings, which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  continued.  These  and 
other  reasons  combined,  induced  the  declining  party  to  mode- 
rate its  demands,  and  to  try  every  legal  expedient  before  it 
proceed  to  extremities.  In  a  general  synod  of  the  Protest- 
ants, which  was  held  for  this  object  in  Antwerp^  and  which 
was  also  attended  by  some  of  the  confederates,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  deputies  to  the  regent,  to  remonstrate  with  her  upon 
this  breach  of  fiedth,  and  to  remind  her  of  her  compact.  Bre- 
derode  imdertook  this  office,  but  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
harsh  and  disgraceful  rebuff,  and  was  shut  out  of  Brussels. 
He  had  now  recourse  to  a  written  memorial,  in  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  league,  he  complained  that  the  duchess 
had,  by  violating  her  word,  falsified  in  sight  of  all  the  Protest- 
ants the  security  given  by  the  league,  in  reliance  on  which  all 
oi  them  had  laid  down  their  arms ;  that  by  her  insincerity  she 
had  undone  all  the  good  which  the  confederates  had  laboured 
to  effect ;  that  she  had  sought  to  degrade  the  league  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  had  excited  discord  among  its  members, 
and  had  even  caused  many  of  them  to  be  persecuted  as  cri- 
minals. He  called  upon  her  to  recall  her  late  ordinances, 
which  deprived  the  Protestants  of  the  free  exercise  of  their 
rehgion,  bat  above  all  to  raise  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  to 
disband  the  troops  newly  enlisted,  and  ended  by  assuring  her 
that  on  these  conditions  and  these  alone  the  league  would  be 
responsible  for  the  general  tranquillity. 

To  this  the  regent  replied  in  a  tone,  very  different  from 
her  previous  moderation.  "  Who  these  confederates  are, 
who  address  me  in  this  memorial,  is,  indeed,  a  mystery  to 
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me.  The  coBfedeTates  ^th  whom  I  had  formerly  to  do,  for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  have  dispersed.  All  at  least 
cannot  partieipate  in  this  statement  of  grievances,  for  I  myself 
know  of  many,  who,  satisfied  in  all  their  demands,  have 
returned  to  their  duty.  But  still,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
without  authority  and  right,  and  mthout  name  addresses  me, 
he  has  at  least  given  a  very  false  interpretation  to  my  word, 
if  he  asserts  that  I  guaranteed  to  the  Protestants  complete 
religious  liberty.  No  one  can  be  ignorant  how  reluctantly  I 
was  induced  to  permit  the  preachings  in  the  places  whew 
they  had  sprung  up  unauthorized,  and  this  surely  cannot  be 
comited  for  a  concession  of  freedom  in  religion.  Is  it  likely 
that  I  should  have  entertained  the  idea  of  protecting  these 
illegal  consistories,  of  tolerating  this  state  within  a  state? 
Coidd  I  forget  myself  so  far  as  to  grant  the  sanction  of  law 
to  an  objectionable  sect ;  to  overturn  all  order  in  the  church 
and  in  the  state,  and  abominably  to  blaspheme  my  holy 
rehgion  ?  Look  to  him,  who  has  given  you  such  permission, 
but  you  must  not  argue  with  me.  You  accuse  me  of  having 
violated  the  agreement,  which  gave  you  impunity  and 
security.  The  past  I  am  willing  to  look  over,  but  not  what 
may  be  done  in  future.  No  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of^ 
you  on  account  of  the  petition  of  last  April,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  as  yet  been  done ; 
but  whoever  again  offends  in  the  same  way,  against  the 
majesty  of  the  king,  must  be  ready  to  bear  the  consequences 
of  his  crime.  In  fine,  how  can  you  presume  to  remind  me 
of  an  agreement,,  which  you  have  been  the  first  to  break? 
At  whose  instigation  were  the  churches  plundered,  the  images 
of  the  saints  thrown  down,  and  the  towns  hurried  into  rebel- 
lion ?  Who  formed  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  set  on  foot 
illegal  enlistments,  and  collected  unlawM  taxes  from  the  sub- 
jects of  the  king  ?  These  are  the  reasons  which  have  impelled 
me  to  draw  together  my  troops,  and  to  increase  the  severity 
of  the  edicts.  Whoever  now  asks  me  to  lay  down  my  arms, 
cannot  mean  well  to  his  country  or  his  king,  and  if  ye  value 
your  own  lives,  look  to  it  that  your  own  actions  acquit  you, 
instead  of  judging  mine." 

All  thd  hopes  which  the  confederates  might  have  enter- 
tained of  an  amicable  adjustment  sank  with  this  high-toned 
declaration.    Without  being  confident  of  possessing  powerfu.^ 
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support,  the  regent  would  not,  they  ai'gued,  employ  such 
language.  An  army  was  in  the  field,  the  enemy  was  before 
Valenciennes,  the  members  who  were  the  heart  of  the  league 
had  abandoned  it,  and  the  regent  required  unconditional 
submission.  Their  cause  was  now  so  bad,  that  open  resist* 
ance  could  not  make  it  worse.  If  they  gave  themselves  up 
defenceless  into  the  hands  of  their  exasperated  sovereign, 
their  fate  was  certain ;  an  appeal  to  arms  could  at  least  make 
it  a  matter  of  doubt ;  they,  therefore,  chose  the  latter,  and 
b^gan  seriously  to  take  steps  for  their  defence.  In  order  ta 
ensure  the  assistance  of  the  German  Protestants,  Louis  of 
Nassau  attempted  to  persuade  the  towns  of  Amsterdam, 
Antwerp,  Tournay,  and  Valenciennes,  to  adopt  the  confession 
of  Augsburg,  and  in  this  manner  to  seal  their  alliance  with 
a  religious  union.  But  the  proposition  was  not  successful,, 
because  the  hatred  of  the  Calvinists  to  the  Lutherans  ex- 
ceeded, if  possible,  that  which  they  bore  to  popery.  Nassau 
also  began  in  earnest  to  negociate  for  supplies  from  France, 
the  Palatinate,  and  Saxony.  The  Count  of  Bergen  fortified 
his  castles ;  Brederode  threw  himself  with  a  small  force  into 
his  strong  town  of  Viane  on  the  Leek,  over  which  he  claimed 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  which  he  hastily  placed  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  there  awaited  a  reinforcement  from  the 
league,  and  the  issue  of  Nassau's  negociations.  The  flag  of 
war  was  now  unfurled,  everywhere  the  drum  was  heard  to 
beat ;  in  all  parts  troops  were  seen  on  the  march,  contribu- 
tions collected,  and  soldiers  enlisted.  The  agents  of  each 
party  often  met  in  the  same  place,  and  hardly  had  the  col- 
lectors and  recruiting  officers  of  the  regent  quitted  a  town^ 
when  it  had  to  endure  a  similar  visit  from  the  agents  of  the 
league. 

From  Valenciennes  the  regent  directed  her  attention 
to  Herzogenbusch,  where  the  Iconoclasts  had  lately  com- 
mitted fresh  excesses,  and  the  party  of  the  Protestants 
had  gained  a  great  accession  of  strength.  In  order  to  pre- 
vail on  the  citizens  peaceably  to  receive  a  garrison,  she  sent 
thither,  as  ambassador,  the  chancellor  Scheiff  from  Brabant, 
with  counsellor  Merode  of  Petersheim,  whom  she  appointed 
governor  of  the  town ;  they  were  instructed  to  secure  the 
place  by  judicious  means,  and  to  exact  from  the  citizens  a 
new  oath  of  allegiance.    At  the  same  time,  the  Count  of 
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Uegen,  -who  was  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  bodj  of  troops, 
was  ordered  to  support  the  two  envoys  in  effecting  their 
commission,  and  to  afford  the  means  of  throwing  in  a  gar* 
tison  immediately.  But  Brederode,  who  obtained  information 
of  these  movements  in  Yiane,  had  already  sent  thither  one 
of  his  creatures,  a  certain  Anton  von  Bomberg,  a  hot 
Calvinist,  but  also  a  brave  soldier,  in  order  to  raise  the 
courage  of  bis  party,  and  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the 
regent.  This  Bomberg  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of 
the  letters  which  the  chancellor  brought  with  him  from  the 
duchess,  and  contrived  to  substitute  in  their  place  coun- 
terfeit ones,  which,  by  their  harsh  and  imperious  language, 
were  calculated  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  citizens. 
At  the  same  time,  he  attempted  to  throw  suspicion  on  both 
the  ambassadors  of  the  duchess,  as  having  evil  designs 
upon  the  tovm.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well  with  the 
mob,  that  in  their  mad  fury  they  even  laid  hands  on  the 
ambassadors,  and  placed  them  in  confinement.  He  him- 
self at  the  head  of  800  men,  who  had  adopted  him  as 
their  leader,  advanced  against  the  Count  of  Megen,  who 
was  moving  in  order  of  battle,  and  gave  him  so  warm  a 
reception,  with  some  heavy  artillery,  that  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  retire  without  accomplishing  his  object.  The 
regent  now  sent  an  officer  of  justice  to  demand  the  release 
of  her  ambassadors,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  threaten  the 
place  with  siege;  but  Bomberg  with  his  party  surrounded 
the  town  hall,  and  forced  the  magistrate  to  deliver  to  him 
the  key  of  the  town.  The  messenger  of  the  regent  was 
ridiculed  and  dismissed,  and  an  answer  sent  through  him> 
that  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  would  depend  upon 
Bredeipde  s  orders.  The  herald,  who  was  remaining  outside 
before  the  town,  now  appeared  to  declare  war  against  her, 
which  however  the  chancellor  prevented. 

After  his  futile  attempt  on  Herzogenbusch,  the  Count  of 
Megen  threw  himself  into  Utrecht,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  a  design,  which  Count  Brederode  had  formed 
against  that  town.  As  it  had  suffered  much  from  the  army 
of  the  confederates,  which  was  encamped  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  near  Yiane,  it  received  Megen  with  open 
arms  as  its  protector,  and  conformed  to  all  the  idterationa 
which  he  made  in  tiie  religious  worship.    Upon  this,  he 
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immediately  caused   a '  redoubt  to    be  thrown  up  on  t! 
bank  of   the  Leek,   which  would  command  Viane.     Bi 
derode,  not  disposed  to  await  his  attack,  quitted  that  re 
dezTous  with  the  best  part  of  his  annj  and  hastened 
Amsterdam. 

However  unprofitablj  the  Prince  of  Orange  appeared 
be  losing  his  time  in  Antwerp  during  these  operations,  he  wi 
ncTertheless,  busilj  employed.  At  his  instigation  the  leag 
had  commenced  recruiting,  and  Brederode  had  fortified  1: 
castles,  for  which  purpose  he  himself  presented  him  wi 
three  cannons,  which  he  had  had  cast  at  Utrecht.  His  e 
watched  all  the  movements  of  the  court,  and  he  kept  t 
league  warned  of  the  towns  which  were  next  menaced  wi 
attack.  But  his  chief  object  appeared  to  be  to  get  possess! 
of  the  principal  places  in  the  districts  under  his  own  govei 
ment,  to  which  end  he,  with  all  his  power,  secretly  assist 
Brederode 's  plans  against  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam.  T 
most  important  place  was  the  Island  of  Walcheren,  wh^ 
the  king  was  expected  to  land ;  and  he  now  planned 
scheme  for  the  surprise  of  this  place,  the  conduct  of  whi 
was  entrusted  to  one  of  the  confederate  nobles,  an  intinu 
friend  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  John  of  Mamix,  Bat 
of  Thoulouse,  and  brother  of  Philip  of  Aldegonde. 

1567.  Thoulouse  maintained  a  secret  understanding  w; 
the  late  mayor  of  Middleburg,  Peter  Haak,  by  which 
expected  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  throwing  a  garris 
into  Middleburg  and  Flushing.  The  recruiting,  howev 
for  this  undertaking,  which  wsis  set  on  foot  in  Antwe 
could  not  be  carried  on  so  quietly  as  not  to  attract  1 
notice  of  the  magistrate.  In  order,  therefore,  to  lull  1 
suspicions  of  the  latter,  and  At  the  same  time  to  promote  1 
success  of  the  scheme,  the  prince  caused  the  herald,  by  pul 
proclamation,  to  order  all  foreign  soldiers  and  strangers  v 
were  in  the  service  of  the  state,  or  employed  in  other  busin< 
forthwith  to  quit  the  town.  He  might,  say  his  adversarj 
by  closing  the  gates,  have  easily  made  himself  master  of 
these  suspected  recruits;  but  he  expelled  them  from 
town,  in  order  to  drive  them  the  more  quickly  to  the  plaxM 
their  destination.  They  immediately  embarked  on  the  Scha 
and  sailed  down  to  Bammekens ;  as,  however,  a  market-ves 
of  Antwerp,  which  ran  into  Flushing  a  little  before  them,  1 
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giren  -waimng  of  their  design,  they  were  forbidden  to  eotef 
the  port.  They  found  the  same  difficulty  at  Amemuiden, 
near  Middleburg,  *  although  the  Protestants  in  that  j^lac^ 
exerted  themselves  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  their  favour. 
Tboulouse,  therefore,  without  haviug  accomplished  an3rthing, 
put  about  his  ships,  and  sailed  back  down  the  Scheldt  as  feur  as 
Osterweel,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Antwerp,  where  he  di^* 
embarked  bis  people  and  encamped  on  the  shore,  with  the 
hope  of  getting  men  from  Antwerp;  and  also  in  order  to 
revive  by  his  presence  the  courage  of  his  party,  which  had 
been  cast  down  by  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrate.  By 
the  aid  of  the  Calvinistic  clergy,  who  recruited  for  him, 
his  little  army  increased  daily,  so  that  at  last  he  began  to 
be  formidable  to  the  Antwerpians,  whose  whole  territory  he 
laid  waste.  The  magistrate  was  for  attacking  him  here 
with  the  militia,  which,  however,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
successfully  opposed,  by  the  pretext  that  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent to  strip  the  town  of  soldiers. 

Meanwhile,  the  regent  had  hastily  brought  together  a  small 
army,  under  the  command  of  Philip  of  Launoy,  which  moved 
from.  Brussels  to  Antwerp  by  forced  marches.    At  the  same 
time,  Ck>unt  Megen  managed  to  keep  the  army  of  the  Gueux 
shut  up  and  employed  at  Viane,  so  that  it  could  neither  hear 
of  these  movements,  nor  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  its  con- 
federates.   Launoy,  on  his  arrival,  attacked  by  surprise  the 
dispersed  crowds,  who,  little  expecting  an  enemy,  had  gone 
out  to  plunder,  and  destroyed  them  in  one  terrible  carnage. 
Tboulouse  threw  himself  with  the  small  remnant  of  his 
troops  into  a  country  house,  which  had  served  him  as  his 
head-quarters,  and  for  a  long  time  defended  himself  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  until  Launoy,  finding  it  impossible  to 
dislodge  him,  set  fire  to  the  house.    The  few  who  escaped 
the  flames,  fell  on  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  or  were  drownM 
in  the  Scheldt.    Tboulouse  himself  preferred  to  perish  in  the 
flames,  rather  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    This 
victory;  which  swept  off  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  en€fmy, 
mas  purchased  by  the  conqueror  cheaply  enough,  for  he  did 
not  lose  more  than  two  men.    Three  mmdred  of  the  leaguers 
who  surrendered,  were  cut  down  without  mercy  on  the  spot, 
as  a  si^lly  ^om  Antwerp  was  momentarily  dreaded. 
Before  tlie  batt\e  acta^Ily  commenced^  no  antidpatioB-of 
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8uch  an  event  had  been  entertained  in  Antwerp.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  got  early  information  of  it,  had  taken  the 
precaution,  the  day  before,  of  causing  the  bridge  which  unites 
the  town  with  Osterweel  to  be  destroyed,  in  order,  as  he 
gave  out,  to  prevent  the  Calvinists  within  the  town  going  out 
to  join  the  army  of  Thoulouse.  A  more  probable  motive 
«eems  to  have  been  a  fear  lest  the  Catholics  snould  attack  the 
army  of  the  Gueux  general  in  the  rear,  or  lest  Launoy  should 
prove  victorious,  and  try  to  force  his  way  into  the  town.  On 
the  same  pretext,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  also  shut  by 
his  orders,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  all  these  movements,  fluctuated  between  curiosity 
and  alarm,  until  the  sound  of  artillery  from  Osterweel 
annoillfced  to  them  what  there  was  going  on.  In  clamorous 
crowds  they  all  ran  to  the  walls  and  ramparts,  from  which,  as 
the  wind  drove  the  smoke  from  the  contending  armies,  they 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  whole  battle.  Both  armies 
were  so  near  to  the  town  that  they  could  discern  their 
banners,  and  clearly  distinguish  the  voices  of  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished.  More  terrible  even  than  the  battle  itself 
was  the  spectacle  which  this  town  now  presented.  Each  of 
the  conflicting  armies  had  its  friends  and  its  enemies  on  the 
wall.  All  that  went  on  in  the  plain,  roused  on  the  ramparts 
exultation  or  dismay ;  on  the  issue  of  the  conflict  the  fate  of 
each  spectator  seemed  to  depend.  Every  movement  on  the 
field  could  be  read  in  die  faces  of  the  townsmen;  defeat 
and  triumph,  the .  terror  of  the  conquered,  and  the  fury 
of  the  conqueror.  Here  a  painful  but  idle  wish  to  support 
those  who  are  giring  way,  to  rally  those  who  fly ;  there  an 
equally  futile  desire  to  overtake  them,  to  slay  them,  to  extir- 
pate diem.  Now  the  Gueux  fly,  and  ten  thousand  men 
rejoice ;  Thoulouse's  last  place  and  refuge  is  in  flames,  and 
the  hopes  of  twenty  thousand  citizens  are  consumed  with 
him. 

But  the  first  bewilderment  of  alarm  soon  gave  place  to 
a  frantic  desire  of  revenge.  Shrieking  aloud,  wringing 
her  hands  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  the  widow  of  the 
slain  general  rushed  amidist  the  crowds  to  implore  their  pity 
and  help.  Excited  by  their  favourite  preacher,  Hermann, 
the  Calvini»t»  fly  to  arms,  determined  to  avenge  their 
brethren,  or  to  perish  with  them;  without  reflection,  without 
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plan  or  leader,  guided  by  nothing  but  their  anguish,  their 
delirium,  they  rush  to  the  Ked  Gate  of  the  city,  which  leads 
to  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  there  is  no  egress,  the  gate  is  shut« 
and  the  foremost  of  the  crowd  recoil  on  those  that  follow. 
Thousands  and  thousands  collect  together,  a  dreadful  rush  is 
made  to  the  Meer  Bridge.  We  are  betrayed !  we  are  prison- 
ers !  is  the  general  cry.  Destruction  to  the  Papists,  death 
to  him  who  has  betrayed  us ! — a  sullen  murmur,  portentous  of 
a  revolt,  runs  through  the  multitude.  They  begin  to  suspect, 
that  all  that  has  taken  place  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
Eoman  Catholics,  to  destroy  the  Calvimsts»  They  had  slain 
their  defenders,  and  they  would  now  fell  upon  the  defenceless. 
With  fatal  speed  this  suspicion  spreads  through  the  whole  of 
Antwerp.  Now  they  can,  they  think,  understand  the  past, 
and  they  fear  sometiiing  still  worse  in  the  back  ground ;  a 
frightful  distrust  gains  possession  of  every  mind.  Each  party 
drawls  the  other ;  every  one  sees  an  enemy  in  his  neighbour ; 
the  mystery  deepens  the  alarm  and  horror ;  a  fearful  condi- 
tion for  a  populous  town,  in  which  every  Accidental  concourse 
instantly  becomes  tumult,  every  rumour  started  amongst  them 
becomes  a  fact,  every  small  spark  a  blazing  flame,  and  by  the 
force  of  numbers  and  colliision  all  passions  are  furiously 
mflamed.  All  who  bore  the  name  of  Calvinists  were  roused 
by  this  report.  Fifteen  thousand  of  them  take  possession  of 
the  Meer  bridge,  and  plant  heavy  artillery  upon  it,  which 
they  had  taken  by  force  from  the  arsenal ;  the  same  thing 
also  happens  at  another  bridge ;  their  number  makes  them 
formidable,  the  town  is  in  their  hands;  to  escape' an  imagin- 
ary danger,  they  bring  all  Antwerp  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Immediately  on  the  commencement  of  the  tumult,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  hastened  to  the  Meer  Bridge,  where,  boldly 
forcing  his  way  through  the  raging  crowd,  he  commanded 
peace,  and  entreated  to  be  heard.  At  the  other  bridge. 
Count  Hogstraten,  accompanied  by  the  Burgomaster  Strahlen, 
made  the  same  attempt;  but  not  possessing  a  sufficient  share 
either  of  eloquence  or  of  popularity  to  command  attention, 
he  referred  the  tumultuous  crowd  to  the  prince,  around  whom 
all  Antwerp  now  furiously  thronged.  The  gate,  he  endea- 
voured to  explain  to  them,  was  shut  simply  to  keep  off  the 
victor,  whoever  he  might  be,  from  the  city,  which  would  other- 
vdse  become  the  prey  of  an  infuriated  soldiery.     In  vain  \ 
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the  frantic  people  would  not  listen,  and  one  morie  daring  than 
the  rest  presented  his  musket  at  him,  calling  him  a  traitor. 
With  tumultuous  shouts,  they  demanded  the  key  of  the  Bed 
Gate,  which  he  vms  ultimately  forced  to  deliver  into  the  hands 
of  the  preacher  Hermann.  But,  he  added  with  happy  pre- 
sence of  mind,  they  must  take  heed  what  they  were  doing ;  in 
the  suburhs,  600  of  the  enemy's  horse  were  waiting  to  receive 
them.  This  invention,  suggested  by  the  emergency,  was  not 
so  far  removed  from  the  trudi  as  its  author  perhaps  ima^ned; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  victorious  general  perceived  the  com- 
motion in  Antwerp,  than  he  caused  his  whole  cavalry  to  mount, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able,  under  favour  of  the  disturbance, 
to  break  into  the  town.  I,  at  least,  continued  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  shall  secure  my  own  safety  in  time,  and  he  who 
follows  my  example  will  save  himself  much  future  regret. 
These  words,  opportunely  spoken  and  immediately  acted 
upon,  had  their  eflFect.  Those  who  stood  nearest,  followed 
him,  and  were  again  followed  by  the  next,  so  that  at  last 
the  few  who  had  already  hastened  out  of  the  city,  when  they 
saw  no  one  coming  after  them,  lost  the  desire  of  coping 
alone  with  the  six  hundred  horse.  All  accordingly  returned 
to  the  Meer  Bridge,  where  they  posted  watches  and  videttes, 
«nd  the  night  was  passed  tumultuously  under  arms. 

The  town  of  Antwerp  was  now  threatened  with  fearful 
bloodshed  and  pillage.  In  this  pressing  emergency,  Orange 
assembled  an  extraordinary  senate,  to  which  were  summoned 
all  the  best  disposed  citizens  of  the  four  nations.  If  they 
wished,  said  he,  to  repress  the  violence  of  the  Calvinists,  they 
must  oppose  them  with  an  army  strong  enough  and  prepared 
to  meet  them.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  arm  with  speed 
the  Roman-Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  town,  whether  natives, 
Italians,  or  Spaniards,  and,  if  possible,  to  induce  the  Latherans 
also  to  join  them.  The  haughtiness  of  the  Calvinists,  who, 
proud  of  their  Wealth  and  confident  in  their  numbers,  treated 
every  other  religious  party  with  contempt,  had  long  made  the 
Lutherans  their  enemies,  and  the  mutual  exasperation  of  these 
two  Protestant  churches  was  even  more  implacable  than  their 
common  hatred  of  the  dominant  church.  This  jealoxisy  the 
magistrate  had  turned  to  advantage,  by  making  use  of  one 
party  to  curb  the  other,  and  had  thus  contrived  to  keep  the 
Calvmists  in  check,  who,  from  their  numbers  and  insolence, 
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mra  most  to  be  feared.  WitK  (iu«  view,  he  bad  tadd j  taken  into 
hb  pxotection  the  LotheiaQs,  as  the  weaker  and  more  peaceable 
fsrtj,  having  moreoyer  invited  hr  them,  from  Germany,  spirit* 
i2al  teaehers,  who,  hj  controyersial  sermons,  might  keep  up  the 
mutual  hatred  of  the  two  bodies.  He  encouraged  the  Lutherans 
in  Uie  Tain  idea,  that  the  king  thought  more  NiTOurably  of  their 
religious  creed  than  of  that  of  the  Calvinists,  and  exhorted 
them  to  be  careful  how  they  damaged  tlieir  good  cause,  by  anjf 
underatanding  -wiUi  the  latter.  It  was  not,  therefore,  difficult 
to  faring  about,  for  the  moment,  a  union  with  the  Eoman  Car 
thdics  and  the  Lutherans,  as  its  object  was  to  keep  down  their 
detested  riyals.  At  dawn  of  day,  an  army  was  opposed  to  the 
Calvinists,  which  was  £ar  superior  in  force  to  their  own.  At  the 
bead  of  this  army,  the  eloquence  of  Orange  had  far  greater  ef* 
feet,andfoand  fieurmore  attention  than  on  the  preceding  eveninff, 
unbacked  by  such  strong  persuasion.  The  Calvinists,  though 
in  possession  of  arms  and  artillery,  yet  alarmed  at  the  supe- 
rior numbers  arrayed  agednst  them,  were  the  first  to  send  en* 
Toya,  and  to  treat  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences, 
which  by  the  tact  and  good  temper  of  tibe  Prince  of  Oranee,  he 
ecmoluded  to  the  satisfaotion  of  all  parties.  On  the  proclama- 
turn,  of  this  treaty,  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  immediately 
hdd  down  their  arms.  They  were  followed  by  the  Calvinists. 
sad'  these  again  by  the  Boman  Catholics ;  last  of  all,  the 
Lntheians  disanned. 

Two  days  and  two  nights  Antwerp  had  continued  in  this 
Bhiming  state.  During  the  tumult,  the  Boman  Catholics  had 
eoeceeded  in  placing  barrels  of  gunpowder  under  the  Meer 
Bridge,  and  threatened  to  blow  into  ^e  air  the  whole  army  of 
the  Calvinists,  who  had  done  the  same  in  other  places  to  de- 
stray  their  adversaries.  The  destruction  of  the  town  hung  on 
the  issue  of  a  moment,  and  nothing  but  the  prince's  pre- 
senee  of  mind  saved  it 

Noircannes  with  his  army  of  Wallooqs  still  lay  before 
Valenciennes,  which,  in  &na  reliance  on  being  relieved 
by  the  Gueux,  obstinately  refused  to  listen  to  all  the  repr^ 
sentations  of  the  regent,  and  rejected  every  idea  of  surrender. 
An  ordef  of  the  court  had  expressly  forbidden  the  royalist 
general  to  press  the  siege,  until  he  should  receive  reinforceir 
ittenis  from  Germany.  Whether  from  forbearance  or  fear, 
the  king  ifigwcded  with  abbonrenoe  the  violent  measure  of  storna* 
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ing  the  place,  as  necessarily  involving  tihe  innocent  in  the  fate 
of  the  guilty,  and  exposing  the  loyal  subject  to  the  same  ill- 
treatment  as  the  rebel.  As,  however,  tibe  confidence  of  the 
besieged  augmented  daily,  and  emboldened  by  the  inactivity 
of  the  besiegers,  they  annoyed  him  by  frequent  sallies,  and 
after  burning  the  cloisters  before  the  town,  retired  with  the 
plunder — as  the  time  uselessly  lost  before  this  town  was  put  to 
good  use  by  the  rebels  and  their  allies,  Noircarmes  besought 
the  duchess  to  obtain  immediate  permission  from  the  kmg 
to  take  it  by  storm.  The  answer  arrived  more  quickly  than 
Philip  was  ever  before  wont  to  reply.  As  yet  they  must 
be  content,  simply  to  make  the  necessary  preparations* 
and  then  to  wait  awhile  to  allow  terror  to  have  its  effect ; 
but  if,  upon  this,  they  did  not  appear  ready  to  capitulate* 
the  storming  might  take  place,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with, 
the  greatest  possible  regard  for  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 
Before  the  regent  allowed  Noircarmes  to  proceed  to  this  ex- 
tremity, she  empowered  Count  Egmont,  with  the  Duke  of 
Arschot,  to  treat  once  more  with  the  rebels  amicably.  Both 
conferred  with  the  deputies  of  the  town,  and  omitted  no  argu- 
ment calculated  to  dispel  their  delusion.  They  acquainted  thenk 
with  the  defeat  of  Thoulouse,  their  sole  support,  and  with. 
the  fact  that  the  Count  of  Megen  had  cut  off  the  army  of  the 
Gueux  from  the  town,  and  assured  them  that  if  they  had  held 
out  so  long,  they  owed'  it  entirely  to  the  king's  forbearance. 
They  offered  them  full  pardon  for  tiie  past ;  every  one  was  to  be 
free  to  prove  his  innocence  before  whatever  tribunal  he  should 
choose ;  such  as  did  not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  pri* 
vilege  were  to  be  allowed  fourteen  days  to  quit  the  town  with, 
all  their  effects.  Nothing  was  required  of  the  townspeople 
but  the  admission  of  the  garrison.  To  give  time  to  deliberate 
on  these  terms,  an  armistice  of  three  days  was  granted. 
When  the  deputies  returned,  they  found  their  fellow 
citizens  less  disposed  than  ever  to  an  accommodation,  re- 
ports of  new  levies  by  the  Gueux  having,  in  the  mean  time, 
gained  currency.  Thoulouse,  it  was  pretended,  had  con* 
quered,  and  was  advancing  with  a  powerful  army  to  relieve 
tibe  place.  Their  confidence  went  so  far,  that  they  even  ven* 
tured  to  break  the  armistice,  and .  to  fire  upon  the  besiegers. 
A.J  last,  the  burgomaster  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  bringing 
matters  so  far  towards  a  peaceful  settlement,  that  twelve  of  thd; 
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town  counsellors  were  sent  into  tbe  camp  with  tbe  following 

I      conditions.     The   edict,  by  which  Valenciennes  had    been 

charged  with  treason,  and  declared  an  enemy  to  the  country, 

I      was  required  to  be  recalled,  the  confiscation  of  their  goods 

revoked,  and  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  restored  to  liberty, 

the  garrison  was  not  to  enter  the  to^vn,  before  every  one,  who 

thought  good  to  do  so,  had  placed  himself  and  his  property  in 

I       security ;  and  a  pledge  to  be  given,  that  the  inhabitants  should 

I       not  be  molested  in  any  manner,  and  that  their  expenses 

should  be  paid  by  the  king. 
^  «  Noircarmes  was  so  indignant  with  these  conditions,  that  he 
was  almost  on  the  point  of  ill  treating  the  deputies.  If  they 
had  not  come,  he  told  them,  to  give  up  the  place,  they  might 
return  forthwitli,^  lest  he  should  send  them  home,  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  Upon  this,  the  deputies  threw 
the  blame  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  Galvinists,  and  entreated 
him  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  keep  them  in  the  camp,  as 
j  they  did  not,  they  said,  wish  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  their  rebellious  townsmen,  or  to  be  joined  in  their  fate. 
They  even  knelt  to  beseech  the  intercession  of  Egmont,  but 
Koircarmes  remained  deaf  to  all  their  entreaties,  and  the  sight 
of  the  chains  which  he  ordered  to  be  brought  out,  drove  them 
reluctantly  enough  back  to  Valenciennes.  Necessity,  not  se- 
verity, imposed  fiiis  harsh  procedure  upon  the  general.  The 
detention  of  ambassadors  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  drawn 
upon  him  the  reprimand  of  the  duchess ;  the  people  in  the 
town  would  not  have  failed  to  have  ascribed  the  non-appear- 
ance of  their  present  deputies  to  the  same  cause  as  in  the 
former  case  had  detained  them.  Besides,  he  was  loathe  to  de- 
prive the  town  of  any  out  of  the  small  residue  of  well  disposed 
citizens,  or  to  leave  it  a  prey  to  a  blind,  foolhardy  mob. 
Egmont  was  so  mortified  at  the  bad  result  of  his  embassy^ 
that  he,  the  night  follovring,  rode  round  to  reconnoitre  its 
fortifications,  and  returned  well  satisfied  to  have  convinced 
himself  that  it  was  no  longer  tenable. 

Valenciennes  stretches  down  a  gentle  acclivity  into  the 
level  plain,  being  built  on  a  site  as  strong  as  it  is  delightful. 
On  one  side  enclosed  by  the  Scheldt  and  another  smaller  river^ 
and  on  the  other  protected  by  deep  ditches,  thick  walls,  and 
towers,  it  appears  capable  of  defying  every  attack.  But  Noir- 
carmes had  discovered  a  few  points  where  neglect  had  allowecl 
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ihe'  fosse  to  be  filled  almost  up  to  tke  level  of  tbe  natural  sur* 
fpuce,  and  of  these  he  determined  to  avail  himself  in  storming. 
He  drew  together  all  the  scattered  corps,  by  which  he  had 
invested  the  town,  and  during  a  tempestuous  night  carried  the 
suburb  of  Berg,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.    He  then 
assigned  separate  points  of  attack  to  the  Count  of  Bossu, 
ihe  young  Charles  of  Mansfeld,  and  the  younger  Barlaimont, 
and  under  a  terrible  fire  which  drove  the  enemy  from  his 
walls,  his  troops  were  moved  up  with  all  possible  speed. 
Close  before  the  town,  and  opposite  the  gate,  under  the  eyes 
<rf  the  besiegers,  and  with  very  little  loss,  a  battery  was  thrown 
up  to  an  equal  height  with  the  fortifications.  From  this  point, 
the  town  was  bombarded  with  an  unceasing  fire  for  four  hours. 
The  Nicolaus  tower,  on  which  the  besieged  had  planted  some 
artillery,  was  among  the  first  that  fell,  and  many  perished 
mnderits  ruins.     The  guns  were  directed  against  all  titie  most 
conspicuous  buildings,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  was  made 
amongst  the  inhabitants.    'In  a  few  hours,  their  principal 
works  were  destroyed,  and  in  the  gate  itself  so  extensive  a 
breach  was  made,  that  the  besieged  despairing  of  any  longer 
defending  themselves,  sent  in  haste  two  trumpeters  to  en- 
treat a  parley.     This  was  granted,  but  the  storm  was  con 
tinned  without  intermission.       The    ambassador  entreated 
Noircarmes  to  grant  them  the  same  terms,  which  only  two 
days  before  they  had  rejected.     But  circumstances  had  now 
changed,  and  the  victor  would  hear  no  more  of  conditions. 
The  unceasing  fire  left  the  inhabitants  no  time  to  repair  the 
ramparts,  whioh  filled  the  fosse  with  their  debris,  and  opened 
many  a  breach  for  the  enemy  to  enter  by.    Certain  of  utter 
destruction,  they  surrendered  next  morning  at  discretioit, 
alter  a  bombardment  of  six-and-thirty  hours  without  intermis- 
sion, and  three  thousand  bombs  had  been  thrown  into  the  dty. 
Noircarmes  marched  into  the  town  with  his  victorious  army 
under  the  strictest  discipline,  and  was  received  by  a  crowd  of 
women  and  children,  who  went  to  meet  him,  carrying  gre^i 
boughs,  and  beseeching  his  pity.    All  the  citizens  were  im- 
mediately disarmed,  the  commandant  and  his  son  beheaded ; 
thirty-six  of  the  most  guilty  of  the  rebels,  among  whom  were 
La  Grange  and  another  Calvinistic  preacher.  Guide  de  Bresae^ 
atoned  for  their  obstinacy  at  the  ^lows ;  all  the  muni^^ 
fimctionaries  were  deprived  of  their  offices,  and  tii^  town  of  all 
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its  privileges.  The  Eoman  Catholic  worship  was  imme^ 
djBtelj  restored  in  full  dignity,  and  the  Protestant  abolished. 
The  Bishop  of  Arras  was  obliged  to  quit  his  residence  in  the 
town,  and  a  strong  garrison  placed  in  it  to  ensure  its  futore 
obedience. 

The  fiEite  of  Valenciennes,  towards  which  all  eyes  had 
been  tamed,  was  a  warning  to  the  other  towns  which  had 
siniilarlj  offended.  Noircarmes  followed  up  his  yictoiy,  and 
marched  immediately  against  Maestricht,  which  surrendered, 
without  a  blow,  and  received  a  garrison.  From  thence  he 
marched  to  Tomhut,  to  awe,  by  his  presence,  the  people  of 
Herzogenbosch  and  Antwerp.  The  Gueux  in  this  place» 
who,  under  the  command  of  Bomberg,  had  carried  all  things 
before  them,  were  now  so  terrified  at  his  approach  that  they 
quitted  the  town  in  haste.  Noircarmes  was  received  without 
opposition.  The  ambassadors  of  the  duchess  were  immediately 
set  at  liberty.  A  strong  garrison  was  thrown  into  Tomhut ; 
Oambray  also  opened  its  gates,  and  joyfully  recalled  its  arch- 
bishop, whom  Uie  Galvinists  had  driven  from  his  see,  and 
who  deserved  this  triumph,  as  he  did  not  stain  his  entrance 
with  blood.  Glient,  Ypres,  and  Oudenarde  submitted  and 
received  garrisons.  Gueldres  was  now  almost  entirely 
cleared  of  the  rebels,  and  reduced  to  obedience  by  the  Coimt 
of  Megen.  In  Friesland  and  Groningen,  the  Count  of 
Aremberg  had  eventually  the  same  success ;  but  it  was  not 
obtained  here  so  rapidly  or  so  easily,  since  the  count  wanted 
consistency  and  firmness,  and  these  warlike  republicans 
maintained  more  pertinaciously  their  privileges,  and  were 
greatly  supported  by  the  strength  of  their  position.  With 
the  exception  of  Holland,  all  the  provinces  had  yielded  before 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  duchess.  The  courage  of  the  dia- 
aiSected  sunk  entirely,  and  nothing  was  left  to  them  but  flight 
or  submission. 


BESiaNATION  OF  WILLUX  OF  OSABGE, 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Geusai  League,  buA 
more  perceptibly  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Iconoclasts,  the. 
Sfmt  of  rebellion  and  disafiEection  had  spread  so  rapidljr 
among  all  classes ;  parties  had  become  so  blended  and.  OMh 
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fused,  that  the  regent  had  difficulty  in  distinguishing  her 
own  adherents,  and  at  last  hardly  knew  on  whom  to  relj^ 
The  lines  of  demarcation  hetween  the  loyal  and  the  dis- 
affected  had  grown  gradually  fainter,  until  at  last  they 
almost  entirely  vanished.  The  frequent  alterations,  too, 
which  she  had  heen  obliged  to  make  in  the  laws,  and  which, 
were  at  most  the  expedients  and  suggestions  of  the  moment, 
had  taken  from  them  their  precision  atid  binding  force, 
and  had  given  full  scope  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  eveiy 
individual,  whose  office  it  was  to  interpret  them.  And  at 
last,  amidst  the  number  and  varietv  of  the  interpreta* 
tions,  the  spirit  was  lost,  and  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver baffled.  The  close  connexion,  which  in  many  cases 
subsisted  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  between 
Gueux  and  Eoyalists,  and  which  not  unfrequently  gave 
them  a  common  interest,  led  the  latter  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  loophole,  which  the  vagueness  of  the  laws  left  open,  and 
in  favour  of  their  Protestant  friends  and  associates,  evaded, 
by  subtle  distinctions,  all  severity  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  In  their  minds,  it  was  enough  not  to  be  a  declared 
rebel,  not  one  of  the  Gueux,  or  at  least  not  a  heretic,  to  be 
authorized  to  mould  their  duties  to  their  inclinations,  and  to 
set  the  most  arbitrary  limits  to  their  obedience  to  the  king. 
Feeling  themselves'  irresponsible,  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  civil  functionaries,  both  high  and  low,  the  munici* 
pal  officers,  and  the  military  commanders  had  all  become 
extremely  remiss  in  their  duty,  and  presuming  upon  thi? 
impunity,  showed  a  pernicious  indulgence  to  the  rebels  and 
their  adherents,  which  rendered  abortive  all  the  regent^s  mea- 
sures of  coercion.  This  general  indifference  and  corruption 
of  so  many  servants  of  the  state  had  further  this  injurious 
result)  that  it  led  the  turbulent  to  reckon  on  far  stronger 
support,  than  in  reality  they  had  cause  for,  and  to  count  on  ' 
their  own  side  all  who  were  but  lukewarm  adherents  of  the 
court.  This  way  of  thinking,  erroneous  as  it  was,  gave  them 
greater  courage  and  confidence,  it  had  the  same  effect  as  if  it 
had  been  well  founded ;  and  the  uncertain  vassals  of  the  king 
became  in  consequence  almost  as  injurious  to  him,  as  hia 
declared  enemies,  without  at  the  same  time  being  liable 
to  the  same  measures  of  severity.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Counts  Egmont,  Bergen, 
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Hogstraten,   Horn,   and  several  others  of  the  higher  no- 
hiHty.     The  regent  felt  the   necessity  of  bringing    these 
donbtfol  subjects  to  an  explanation,  in  order  either  to  deprive 
the  rebels  of  a  fiemcied  support,  or  to  unmask  the  enemies  of 
the  king.    And  the  latter  reason  was  of  the  more  urgent  mo- 
ment, when  being  obliged  to  send  an  army  into  the  field,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  entrust  the  command  of  the 
troops  to  none  but  those  of  whose  fidelity  she  was  fully  assured. 
She  caused,  therefore,  an  oath  to  be  drawn  up,  which  bound 
all  who  took  it  to  advance  the  Boman  Catholic  faith,  to  pur- 
sue and  punish  the  Iconoclasts,  and  to  help  by  every  means 
in  their  power  in  extirpating  all  kinds  of  heresy.     It  also 
pledged  them  to  treat  the  kiiig^s  enemies  as  their  own,  and 
to  serve,  without  distinction,  against  all  whom  the  regent,  in 
the  king's  name,  should  point  out.     By  this  oath,  she  did  not 
hope  so  much  to  test  their  sincerity,  and  still  less  to  secure 
them,  as   rather  to  gain  a  pretext  for  removing  the  sus- 
pected parties   if  they  declined  to  take  it,  and  for  wrest- 
ing from  their   hands  a  power  which   they  abused,  or  a 
legitimate  ground  for  punishing  them,  if  they  took  it  and 
broke  it.     This  oath  was  exacted  by  the   court  from  all 
Knights  of  the  Fleece,  all  civil  functionaries  and  magistrates, 
all  officers  of  the  army — ^from  every  one  in  short  who  held 
any  appointment  in  the  state.      Count  Mansfeld  was  the 
first  who  publicly  took  it  in  the  Council  of  State  at  Brus- 
sels;   his  example  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Arschot, 
Counts  Egmont,  Megen,  and  Barlaimont.     Hogstraten  and 
Horn  endeavoured  to  evade  the  necessity.     The  former  was 
offended  at  a  proof  of  distrust  which  shortly  before  the  regent 
bad  ^ven  him.    Under  the  pretext  that  Malines  could  not 
flnfely  be  left  any  longer  without  its  governor,  but  that  the 
presence  of  the  count  was  no  less  necessary  in  Antwerp,  she 
had  taken  from  him  that  province,  and  given  it  to  another, 
whose  fidelity  she  could  better  reckon  upon.     Hogstraten 
expressed  his  thanks  that  she  had  been  pleased  to  release 
him  from  one  of  his  burdens,  adding  that  she  would  complete 
'  the  obligation,  if  she  would  relieve  him  of  the  other  also. 
True  to  his  determination,  Count  Horn  was  living  on  one  of 
his  estates  in  the  strong  town  of  Weerdt,  having  retired  alto- 
gether from  public  affiurs.    Having  quitted  the  service  of  the 
ttate,  he  owed,  he  thought,  nothing  more  either  to  the  re^* 
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public  or  to  the  king,  and  declined  the  oath,  which  in  his  case 
appears  at  last  to  have  been  waved. 

The  Count  of  Brederode  was  left  the  choice  of  either  tak- 
ing the  prescribed  oath,  or  resigning  the  command  of  his 
squadron  of  cavaliy.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  evade 
the  alternative,  on  the  plea  that  he  did  not  hold  ofiOlce  in  the 
state,  he  at  last  resolved  upon  the  latter  course,  and  thereby 
escaped  all  risk  of  perjuring  himself! 

Vain  were  all  the  attempts  to  prevail  aa  tne  Pnnce  ci 
Orange  to  take  the  oath,  who,   from  the  suspicion  which 
had  long  attached  to  him,  required  more  than  any  other  this 
purification ;  and  from  whom  the  great  power,  which  it  had 
been   necessary  to   place  in  his  hands,  fully  justified  the 
regent  in  exacting  it.     It  was  not,  however,  advisable  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  with  the  laconic  brevity  adopted  towards 
Brederode  and  the  like;  on  the  other  hand,  the  voluntary 
resignation  of  all  his  offices,  which  he  tendered,  did  not  meet 
the  object  of  the  regent,  who  foresaw  clearly  enough  how 
really  dangerous  he  would  become,  as  soon  as  he  should  feel 
himself  independent,  and  be  no  longer  checked  by  any  ex- 
ternal considerations  of  character  or  duty,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  secret  designs.     But  ever  since  the  consultation  in 
Dendermonde,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  quit  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain  on  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity,  and  till  better  days  to  leave  the  country 
itself.     A  very  disheartening  experience  had   taught  him 
how  uncertain  are  hopes  built  on  the  multitude,  and  how 
quickly  their  zeal  is  cooled  by  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  its 
lofty  promises.     An  army  was  already  in  the  field,  and  a 
far  stronger   one  was,  he   knew,   on  its   road,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.     The  time  for  remonstrance 
was  past,  it  was  only  at  the  head  of  an  army  that  an  advan- 
tageous treaty  could  now  be  concluded  with  the  regent,  and 
by  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  Spanish  general.     But  now 
where  was  he  to  raise  this  army,  in  want  as  he  Wjos  of 
money,  the  sinews  of  warfare,  since  the  Protestants  had  re- 
tracted their  boastful   promises,  and  deserted  him  in   this 
pressing  emergency  *  ?    Keligious  jealousy  and  hatred,  z(U)re- 

*  How  Taliant  the  -wisli,  and  kow  lony  the  deed  mas,  is  prpyed  Hy  the 
loUowiiig  inBtance  amongit  others    8oai6  friends  of  tbe  natioiud  UJifxt^, 
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■    if 

over,  separated  the  two  Protestant  clinrches,  and  stood  in  the 
waj  of  every  salutary  combination  against  the  common  eoemj 
of  their  faith.  The  rejection  of  the  confession  of  Augsbui^ 
by  the  Galvinists  had  exasperated  all  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany,  so  that  no  support  was  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
empire.  With  Count  Egmont,  the  excellentarmy  of  Walloons 
was  also  lost  to  the  cause— for  they  followed  with  blind  de^ 
votion  the  fortunes  of  their  general,  who  had  taught  them  at 
St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines  to  be  inTincible.  And  again, 
the  outrages  which  the  Iconoclasts  had  perpetrated  on  the 
churches  and  convents,  had  estranged  from  the  league  the 
numerous,  wealthy,  and  powerful  class  of  the  estabhshed 
clergy,  -who,  before  this  unlucky  episode,  were  already  more 
than  half  gained  over  to  it ;  whfle,  by  her  intrigues,  the 
regent  daily  contrived  to  deprive  the  league  itseli  of  some 
one  or  other  of  its  most  influential  members. 

All  these  considerations  combined,  induced  the  prince  to 
postpone  to  a  more  favourable  season  a  project  for  which  the 
present  juncture  was  little  suited,  and  to  leave  a  country  where 
his  longer  stay  could  not  effect  any  advantage  for  it,  but  must 
bring  certain  destruction  on  himself.  After  intelligence  gleaned 
from  80  many  quarters,  after  so  many  proofs  of  distrust,  so 
many  warnings  from  Madrid,  he  could  be  no  longer  doubtful 
of  the  sentiments  of  Philip  towards  him.  If  even  he  had 
any  doubt,  his  uncertainty  would  soon  have  been  dispelled 
hy  the  formidable  armam^Dt  which  was  preparing  in  Spain, 
and  which  was  to  have  for  its  leader,  not  &e  kuig,  as  was 
falsely  given  out,  but,  as  he  was  better  informed,  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  his  personal  enemy,  and  the  very  man  he  had  most 
cause  to  fear.  The  prince  had  seen  too  deeply  into  Philip*s 
heart  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  reconciliation,  after 
having  once  awakened  his  fears.  He  judged  his  own  con- 
duct too  justly  to  reckon,  like  his  friend  Egmont»  on  reap- 

Boman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  liad  solemnlj  engaged  in  Antster- 
dam  to  subscribe  to  a  common  fdnd  the  hundredth  penny  of  their  estates, 
until  a  sum  of  11,000  florins  Aould  be  collected,  which  was  to  be  deToted 
to  the  common  cause  and  intezests.  An  alms  box,  protected  by  three  loclu, 
was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  these  contributions.  After  the  expiration 
of  the  prescribed  period  it  was  opened ;  and  a  sum  was  fbund  amounting 
to  700  florins^  which  was  giyen  to  the  hostess  of  the  Count  of  Brederodfe;  is 
part  payment  of  his  unliquidated  score.    Univ.  Hist,  of  the  N.  Vol.  3«.-.  -^ 
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ing  a  gradtade  from  the  king  to  which  he  had  not  sown.   He 
oould,  therefore,  expect  nothing  but  hostility  from  him,  and 
pradence  counselled  him  to  screen  himself  by  a  timely  flight 
from  its.  actual  outbreak.    He  had  hitherto  obstinately  refused 
to  take  the  new  oath ;  and  all  the  written  exhortations  of  the 
regent  had  been  fruitless.   At  last  she  sent  to  him  at  Antwerp 
her  private  secretary  Berti,  who  was  to  put  the  matter  em 
phatically  to  his  conscience,  and  forcibly  remind  him  of  all 
the  evil  consequences  which  so  sudden  a  retirement  from  the 
royal  service  would  draw  upon  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
irreparable  injury  it  would  do  to  his  own  fair  fame.    Already, 
she  informed  him  by  her  ambassador,  his  declining  the  re- 
quired oath  had  cast  a  shade  upon  his  honour,  and  imparted 
to  the  general  voice,  which  accused  him  of  an  imderstandin^ 
with  the  rebels,  an  appearance  of  truth  which  this  uncondi 
tional  resignation  would  convert  to  absolute  certainty.    It  wa 
for  the  sovereign  to  discharge  his  servants,  but  it  did  not  b^ 
come  the  servant  to  abandon  his  sovereign.    The  envoy  ( 
the  regent  found  the  prince  in  his  palace  at  Antwerp,  alread; 
as  it  appeared,  withdrawn  from  the  public  service,  and  entire! 
devoted  to  his  private  concerns.     The  prince  told  him,  in  tl 
presence  of  Hogstraten,  that  he  had  refused  to  take  the  i 
quired  oath,  because  he  could  not  find  that  such  a  propositi 
had  ever  before  been  made  to  a  governor  of  a  province  ;  1 
cause  he  had  already  bound  himself,  once  for  all,  to  the  kii 
and  therefore,  by  taking  this  new  oath,  he  would  tacitly 
knowledge  that  he  had  broken  the  fifet.  He  had  also  refus 
because  the  old  oath  ei\)oined  him  to  protect  the  rights   ( 
privileges  of  the  country,  but  he  could  not  tell  whether  1 
new  one  might  not  impose  upon  him  duties  which  would  < 
travena  the  first ;  because,  too,  the  clause  which  bound  Idr 
serve,  if  required,  against  all  without  distinction,  did  not 
cept  even  the  Emperor,  his  feudal  lord,  against  whom,  1 
ever,  he,  as  his  vassal,  could  not  conscientiously  malsLe 
He  had  refused  to  take  this  oath,  because  it  might  ixc 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  surrendering  his  friends  axi 
lations,  his  children,  nay,  even  his  wife,  who   was    a. 
theran,  to  butchery.    According  to  it,  moreover,  he  must; 
himself  to  every  thing  which  it  should  occur  to  the    1 
&ncy  or  passion  to  demand ;  but  the  king  might  thu3 
from  him  things  which  he  shuddered  even  to  think  or : 
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ev^n  the  seyerities  which  were  now,  aad  had  heen  all  alottg 
exercised  upon  the  Protestants,  were  the  most  revolting  to  his . 
heart    Thiis  oath,  in  short,  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  a . 
man,  and  he  could  not  take  it.     In  conclusion,  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva  dropped  from  his  lips,  in  a  tone  of  bitter- 
ness, and  he  became  immediately  silent 

All  these  objections  were  answered,  point  by  point,  by  Berti. 
Certainly  such  an  oath  had  never  been  reqmred  from  a  go- 
Temor  before  him,  because  the  provinces  had  never  been 
similarly  circumstanced.     It  was  not  exacted  because  the 
governors  had  broken  the  first,  but  in  order  to  remind  them 
vividly  of  their  former  vows,  and  to  freshen  their  activity  in 
the  present  emergency.     This  oath  would  not  impose  upon 
him  any  thing  which  offended  against  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of   the  country,  for  the  king  had  sworn  to  observe 
these,  as   well  as  the  Prince  of  Orange.      The  oath  did 
not,  it  was  true,  contain  any  reference  to  a  war  with  the 
Emperor,  or  any  other  sovereign  to  whom  the  prince  might 
be  related;  and  if  he  really  had  scruples  on  this  point, 
a  distinct  clause  could  easily  be  inserted,  expressly  providing 
against  such  a  coiltingency.    Care  would  be  taken  to  spare 
him  any  duties  which  were  repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  a 
man,  and  no  power  on  earth  would  compel  him  to  act  against 
his  vidfe  or  against  his  children.     Berti  was  then  passing  to 
the  last  point,  which  related  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  but  the 
prince,  who  did  not  wish  to  have  this  part  of  his  discourse 
canvassed,  interrupted  him.     *'  The  king  was  coming  to  the 
Netherlands,"  he  said,  "  and  he  knew  the  king.     The  king 
would  not  endure  that  one  of  his  servants  should  have  wedded 
a  Lutheran,  and  he  had,  therefore,  resolved  to  go  with  his 
whole  family  into  voluntaiy  banishment,  before  he  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  same  by  compulsion.     But,"  he  concluded, 
"wherever  he  might  be,  he  would  always  conduct  himself 
as  a  subject  of  the  king."    Thus  far-fetched  were  the  motives 
which  the  prince  adduced,  to  avoid  touching  upon  the  single 
one  which  really  decided  him. 

Berti  had  still  a  hope  of  obtaining,  through  Egmont  s  elo-. 
quence,  what  by  his  own  he  despaired  of  effecting.  He  there** 
fore  proposed  a  meeting  with  the  latter  (1567),  which  the 
prince  assented  to  the  more  willingly,  as  ne  himself  felt  a 
desire  to  embrace  his  friend  once  more  before  his  departurOt. 
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aend  if  possible,  to  snatch  the  deh^ed  man  from  certain  d& 
stmction.  This  remariEabie  meeting,  at  which  thepriYate  so 
cretaiy  Berd,  and  the  young  Count  Manafeld,  were  also  pre 
sent,  was  the  last  that  the  two  friends  ever  held,  and  took  pko 
in  Villebroeck,  a  viUi^e  on  the  Bupel,  between  Brossels  an 
Antwerp.  The  Calvinists,  whose  last  hope  rested  on  th 
issue  of  this  conference,  found  means  to  acquaint  themsely< 
of  its  import  by  a  spy,  who  concealed  himself  in  the  chimnc 
ci  the  apartment  where  it  was  held.  All  three  attempted  i 
shake  the  determination  of  the  prince,  but  their  united  el 
quence  was  unable  to  move  him  from  his  puipose.  **  It  wi 
cost  you  your  estates.  Orange,  if  you  persist  in  this  inte 
tion,"  said  the  Prince  of  Gaure,  as  he  took  him  aside  to 
window.  "  And  you  your  life,  Egmont,  if  you  change  r 
yours,"  replied  the  former.  "  To  me  it  will  at  least  be 
consolation  in  my  misfortunes,  that  I  desired,  in  deed  as  w 
as  in  word,  to  help  my  countiy  and  my  friends  in  the  boui 
need ;  but  you,  my  friend,  you  are  dragging  friends  and  coi 
try  with  you  to  destruction.**  And  saying  these  words, 
once  again,  exhorted  him,  still  noore  urgently  than  ever, 
return  to  the  cause  6i  his  countiy,  which  his  arm  alone  ' 
yet  able  to  preserve ;  if  not,  at  least,  for  his  own  sake,  to  a^ 
the  tempest  which  was  gathenng  against  him  from  Spain 
But  all  the  arguments,  however  lucid,  with  which  a 
discerning  prudence  supplied  him,  and  however  urgently 
forced,  with  all  the  ardour  and  animation  which  the  tei 
anxiety  of  friendship  could  alone  inspire,  did  not  avai 
destroy  the  fatal  confidence  which  still  fettered  £gni< 
better  reason.  The  warning  of  Orange  seemed  to  come  i 
a  sad  and  dispirited  heart;  but  for  Egmont  the  world 
smiled.  To  abandon  the  pomp  and  affluence  in  which  he 
grown  up  to  youth  and  manhood;  to  part  with  all 
wousand  conveniences  of  life  which  alone  made  it  vali 
to  him,  and  all  this  to  escape  an  evil  which  his  buoyant  i 
regarded  as  remote,  if  not  imaginaiy;  no,  that  was  i 
sacrifice  which  could  be  asked  from  Egmont.  But  he 
even  been  less  given  to  indulgence  than  he  was,  with, 
heart  could  he  have  consigned  a  princess  accustomed  I: 
interrupted  prosperity  to  ease  and  comfort,  a  wife  wlio 
him  as  dearly  as  she  was  beloved,  the  children  on  -wlioi 
soul  hung  in  hope  and  fondness,  to  privations  at  the  pr« 
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of  ^Mdk  his  0wn  oonzage  sank,  and  wbieh  a  sublime  {^osopky^* 
akae  can  enable  seiifflialil^  to  undergo.  "  You  will  never 
penuade  me.  Orange,"  said  Egmont,  "  to  see  things  in  tbe 
gloomy  light  in  which  they  appear  to  thy  mournful  prudence* 
When  I  have  sufieeeded  in  abolishing  the  public  preachings, 
and  ehastkiDg  the  Iconoclasts,  in  crushing  the  rebels,  and  re* 
stcaiz^  peace  and  order  in  the  provinces,  what  can  the  king 
kyr  to  my  charge  ?  The  king  is  good  and  just;  I  have  daima 
iqKHi  his  gradtude,  and  I  must  not  forget  what  I  owe  to  my-^- 
seE"  <*  Wen,  then,"  cried  Orange  indignantly,  and  with  bit^ 
tet  anguish,  "  trust,  if  you  will,  to  this  royal  gratitude !  but  a 
vuminfal  presentiment  tells  me — and  may  Heaven  grant  that 
lam  deceived! — ^that  you,  Egmont,  will  be  the  bridge  by 
i^ieh  the  Spaniards  will  pass  into  our  country  to  destroy  it" 
After  these  words,  he  drew  him  to  his  bosom,  ardently  clasp- 
ing him  in  his  arms.  Long,  as  though  the  sight  was  to  serve 
&r  the  remainder  of  his  life,  did  he  keep  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
bim ;  the  tears  fell ;  they  saw  each  other  no  more. 

The  very  next  day,  the  Prince  of  Orange  wrote  his  letter  of 
resignation  to  the  regent,  in  which  he  assured  her  of  his  per- 
petual esteem,  and  once  again  entreated  her  to  put  the  best  in* 
ter^etation  on  Ins  present  step.  He  then  set  off,  with  his 
three  brothers,  and  his  whole  fieimily,  for  his  own  town  of  Breda, 
where  he  remained  only  as  long  as  was  requisite  to  arrange 
some  private  affiurs.  His  eldest  son.  Prince  Philip  William, 
ma  lelt  behind  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  where  he  thoughf 
bim  sufficiently  secure  under  the  protection  of  the  privileges  <^ 
Brabant,  and  the  immunities  of  the  academy ;  an  imprudence 
which,  if  it  was  jeally  not  designed,  can  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  just  estimate  which,  in  so  many  other  eases,  he 
bad  taken  of  tilie  character  of  his  adversary.  «In  Breda,  the 
heads  of  the  Oalvinists  once  more  consulted  him  whether  there 
was  still  hope  for  them,  or  whether  all  was  irretrievably  lost. 
"He  had  before  advised  them,"  replied  the  prince,  "and  must 

Sw  do  so  again,  to  accede  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg ; 
on  they  might  rely  upon  aid  from  Germany.  If  they  would 
still  not  consent  to  this,  they  must  raise  600,000  florins,  or 
more,  if  they  could."  **  The  first,"  they  answered,  "  was  at 
variance  with  their  conviction  and  their  conscience ;  but 
means  might  perhaps  be  foimd  to  raise  the  money,  if  he 
would  only  let  them  know  for  what  purpose  he  would  use  it. 

E  d 
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•*No!*'  cried  he,  with  the  utmost  displeasure,  "if  Imusttel 
ou  that,  it  is  all  over  with  the  use  of  it."   With  these  vrori 
e  immediately  hroke  off  the  conference,  and  diflmissed  tl 
deputies. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  reproached  with  having  squa 
dered  his  fortune,  and  with  favouring  the  innovations  on  i 
count  of  his  dehts ;  hut  he  asserted  that  he  still  enjoyed  60,0 
florins  yearly  rental.  Before  his  departure,  he  borrow 
20,000  florins  from  the  states  of  Holland,  on  the  mortgi 
of  some  manors.  Men  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  t 
he  would  have  succumbed  to  necessity  so  entirely,  and  yr. 
out  an  effort  at  resistance,  given  up  all  his  hopes  and  schen 
But  what  he  secretly  meditated  no  one  knew,  no  one 
read  in  his  heart.  Being  asked  how  he  intended  to  con( 
himself  towards  the  King  of  Spain.  "Quietly,"  was 
answer,  "  unless  he  touches  my  honour  or  my  estates." 
left  the  Netherlands  soon  afterwards,  and  betook  himsel 
retirement  to  the  tovm  of  Dillenburg  in  Nassau,  at  w 
place  he  was  bom.  He  was  accompanied  to  German 
many  hundreds,  either  as  his  servants  or  as  volunteers, 
was  soon  followed  by  Counts  Hogstraten,  Kuilemberg, 
Bergen,  who  preferred  to  share  a  voluntary  exile  with 
rather  than  recklessly  involve  themselves  in  an  uncertaii 
tiny.  In  his  departure  the  nation  saw  the  flight  of  its  ^ 
ian  angel ;  many  had  adored,  all  had  honoured  him.  Wit] 
the  last  stay  of  the  Protestants  gave  way ;  they,  howeve: 
greater  hopes  from  this  man  in  exile,  than  from  all  the  < 
together  who  remained  behind.  Even  the  Boman  Cal 
could  not  witness  his  departure  without  regret.  Thai 
had  he  shielded  from  tyranny ;  he  had  not  unfrequentl 
tected  them  against  the  oppression  of  their  own  church, 
had  rescued  many  of  them  from  the  sanguinary  jeal< 
their  religious  opponents.  A  few  fanatics  among  the  < 
ists,  who  were  offended  with  his  proposal  of  an  allian< 
their  brethren,  who  avovred  the  Confession  of  Auj 
solemnized  wilii  secret  thanksgivings  the  day  on  ^hi 
enemy  left  them.  1667. 
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BEGAT  AND  DISFEBSION   OF  THE   GEUSEN  LEAOUE* 

Immediately  after  taking  leave  of  his  friend,  the  Prince 
of  Gaure  hastened  hack  to  Brussels,  to  receive  from  the 
regent  the  reward  of  his  firmness,  and  there  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  court,  and  in  the  sunshine  of  his  good  fortune, 
to  dispel  the  light  cloud  which  the  earnest  warnings  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  cast  over  his  natural  gaiety.  The 
flight  of  the  latter  now  left  him  in  possession  of  the  stage. 
He  had  now  no  longer  any  rival  in  the  republic  to  dim  his 
gloiy.  With  redoubled  zeal  he  wooed  the  transient  favour  of 
the  court,  above  which  he  ought  to  have  felt  himself  far  ex* 
8lt«d.  All  Brussels  must  participate  in  his  joy.  He  gave 
splendid  banquets  and  public  entertainments,  at  which,  the 
better  to  eradicate  all  suspicion  from  his  mind,  the  regent 
herself  frequently  attended.  Not  content  with  having  taken 
the  required  oath,  he  outstripped  the  most  devout  in  devo- 
^on ;  outran  the  most  zealous  in  zeal  to  extirpate  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  and  to  reduce  by  force  of  arms  the  refractory 
towns  of  Flanders.  He  declared  to  his  old  friend.  Count 
Hogstraten,  as  also  to  the  rest  of  the  Gueux,  that  he 
''^ould  withdraw  from  them  his  friendship  for  ever,  if  they 
hesitated  any  longer  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
«Jid  reconcile  themselves  with  their  king.  All  the  confiden- 
tiftl  letters  which  had  been  exchanged  between  him  and  them 
^ere  returned,  and  by  this  last  step,  the  breach  between  them 
^^  made  public  and  irreparable.  Egmont*s  secession,  and 
the  flight  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  destroyed  the  last  hope  of 
the  Protestants  and  dissolved  the  whole  league  of  the  Gueux. 
Its  members  vied  with  each  other  in  readiness — nay,  they 
could  not  soon  enough  abjure  the  covenant  and  take  the  new 
oath  proposed  to  them  by  the  government.  In  vain  did  the 
Protestant  merchants  exclaim  at  this  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  nobles ;  their  weak  voice  was  no  longer  listened 
to,  and  all  the  sums  were  lost  with  which  they  had  sup- 
plied the  league. 

The  most  important  places  were  quickly  reduced  and  gar- 

'  lisoned;  the  rebels  had  fled,  or  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 

executioner;  in  the  provinces  no  protector  was  left.    All 

yielded  to  the  fortune  of  the  regent,  and  her  victorious  army 
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was  advancing  against  Antwerp.    After  a  long  and  obstinate 

contest,  this  town  bad  been  cleared  of  the  worit  rebels ;  Her 

mann  and  bis  adherents  took  to  flight ;  the  internal  storm 

bad  spent  their  rage.    The  minds  <^  the  people  became  gn 

dually  composed,  and,  no  longer  excited  at  will  by  every  ix 

nous  fianatic,  began  to  listen  to  better  counsels.    The  wea 

ihier  citizens  earnestly  longed  for  peace,  to  xeme  coxamen 

and  trade,  which  bad  suffered  severely  from  the  long  reign 

anarchy.    The  dread  of  Alva's  approacb  worked  wonders ;  i 

order  to  prevent  the  miseries,  which  a  Spanish  army  won 

inflict  upon  the  country,  the  people  hastened  to  throw  thei 

selves  on  the  gentler  mercies  of  the  regent    Of  their  oi 

accord  they  despatched  plenipotentiaries  to  Brussels,  to  nej 

ciate  for  a  treaty  and  to  bear  her  terms.    Agreeably  as  t 

regent  was  surprised  by  this  voluntajy  step,  she  did  not  aU 

berself  to  be  hurried  away  by  her  joy.    She  declared  that  \ 

neither  could  nor  would  listen  to  any  oreitures  ox  represei 

tions  until  the  town  bad  received  a  garrison.     Even  t 

was  no  longer  opposed,  and  Count  Mansfsld  mazched 

the  day  after,  with  sixteen  squadrons  in  battle  array.    A 

lemn  treaty  was  now  made  between  the  town  and  ducbess 

which  the  former  bound  itself  to  prohibit  t^e  Galvinistic  I 

of  worship,  to  banish  all  preachers  of  Uiat  persuasion,  t< 

store  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  to  its  former  dignit] 

decorate  the  despoiled  churcbes  with  their  former  omam< 

to  administer  the  old  edicts  as  before,  to  take  the  new 

which  the  other  towns  had  sworn  to,  and  lastly  to  deliver 

the  hands  of  justice  all  who  bad  been  guilty  of  treaso 

bearing  arms,  or  taking  part  in  the   deseeratiou   of 

churcbes.    On  tbe  other  hand,  the  regent  pledged  hers< 

forget  all  that  bad  passed,  and  even  to  intercede  for  H 

fenders  vdth  the  king.    All  those,  who  being  dubious  of  oi 

ing  pardon  preferred  bennisbment,  were  to  be  allowed  a  i 

to  convert  their  property  into  money,  and  place  themsel 

safety.    From  tbis  gtsce,  none  were  to  be  exclude  bui 

as  bad  been  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  and  who  'were  ex 

by  the  previous  article.    Immediately  upon  .the  iM^nclix 

tbis  treaty,  all  Calviidst  and  Lutheran  preaohers  in.  Ax 

and  the  acyoining  territory,  were  warned  by  tlM  laerald 

the  country  within  twenty-four  hooiB.  All  l^e  streets  ax^ 

were  now  thronged  with  f u^thres,  who  fiir  tba  haiiour  < 
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6k>d  abandoned  what  was  dearest  to  them,  and  soaght  a  sum 
peaceful  home  for  their  pecsecnted  fiedth.  Here  huBbandt 
were  taking  an  eternal  fiurewell  of  their  mves,  &thers  of  their 
children;  there  whole  fjEunilies  were  preparing  to  depart 
All  Antwerp  resembled  a  house  of  mourning ;  whei^ver  the 
eye  tamed,  some  a^Tecting  spectacle  of  painful  separation  pre* 
sented  itself.  A  seal  was  set  on  the  doors  of  the  Protestant 
cbnrches ;  the  whole  worship  seemed  to  be  extinct.  The  lOthi 
of  April  (1567)  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  departure  of 
the  preachers.  In  the  town  hall,  where  thej  appeared  for  the 
last  time  to  take  leave  of  the  magistrate,  they  could  not  com- 
mand their  grief;  but  broke  forth  into  bitter  reproaches. 
They  had  been  sacrificed,  they  exclaimed,  they  had  been 
shamefully  betrayed.  But  a  time  would  come  when  Antwerp 
would  pay  dearly  enough  for  this  baseness.  Still  more  bitter 
were  the  complaints  of  the  Lutheran  clergy,  whom  the  magis- 
trate himself  had  invited  into  the  country,  to  preach  against 
the  Calvinists.  Under  the  delusive  representation  that  the 
king  was  not  unfavourable  to  their  religion,  they  had  been  se- 
duced into  a  combination  against  the  Calvinists,  but  as  soon 
88  the  lattar  had  been,  by  their  co-operation,  brought  under 
subjection,  and  their  own  services  were  no  longer  required, 
they  were  left  to  bewail  their  folly,  which  had  involved  them- 
selves and  their  enemies  in  common  ruin. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  regent  entered  Antwerp  in 
triumph,  accompanied  by  a  thousand  Walloon  horse,  the 
Enights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  all  the  governors  and  coun- 
sellors, a  number  of  municipal  officers,  and  her  whole 
court  Her  first  visit  was  to  the  cathedral,  which  still  bore 
lamentable  traces  of  the  violence  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and 
drew  firom  her  many  and  bitter  tears.  Immediately  after- 
wards four  of  the  rebels,^ who  had  been  overtaken  in  their 
flight,  were  brought  in  and  executed  in  the  public  market- 
place. All  the  children  who  had  been  baptized  after  the 
Protestant  rites  were  rebaptized  by  Eoman  Catholic  priests ; 
all  the  schools  of  heretics  were  closed,  and  their  churches  le- 
velled to  the  cround.  Nearly  all  the  towns  in  the  Nether- 
lands followed  the  example  of  Antwerp,  and  baaished  the 
Protestant  preachers.  -  By  the  end  of  April,  the  Roman'  Ca- 
tholio  diundies  were  repaired  and  embellished  more  splendidly 
tiiaa  «ver,  while  aU  ^e  Protestaut  places  of  worship  were 
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polled  down,  and  eyexy  vestige  of  tlie  proscribed  belief  obliter 
Uted  in  the  seventeen  provinces.  The  populace,  whose  sym- 
pathies are  generally  with  the  saccessfu]  party,  was  now  as 
active  in  accelerating  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate,  as  a  short 
time  before  it  had  been  furiously  zealous  in  its  cause ;  in 
Ghent,  a  large  and  beautiful  church  which  the  Calvinists  had 
erected  was  attacked,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  had  wholl3 
disappeared.  From  the  beams  of  the  roofless  churches,  gib 
bets  were  erected  for  those  who  had  profaned  the  sanctuarie) 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  places  of  execution  were  fille( 
with  corpses,  the  prisons  with  condemned  victims,  the  higl 
roads  with  fugitives.  Innumerable  were  the  victims  of  thi 
year  of  miu'der;  in  the  smallest  towns  fifty  at  least,  i 
several  of  the  larger  as  many  as  three  hundred,  were  put  i 
death,  while  no  account  was  kept  of  the  numbers  in  the  op( 
country  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  provost-marshal,  ai 
were  immediately  strung  up  as  miscreants,  without  trial  ai 
without  mercy. 

The  regent  was  still  in  Antwerp,  when  ambassadors  p 
sented  themselves  from  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg,  Saxo] 
Hesse,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden  to  intercede  for  their  fugit 
brethren  in  the  faith.  The  expelled  preachers  of  the  Ax 
burg  Confession  had  claimed  the  rights  assured  to  them 
the  religious  peace  of  the  Germans,  in  which  Brabant,  as  ] 
of  the  empire,  participated,  and  had  thrown  themselves  on 
protection  of  those  princes.  The  arrival  of  the  foreign 
nisters  alarmed  the  regent,  and  she  vainly  endeavoure( 
prevent  their  entrance  into  Antwerp  ;  under  the  guise,  1 
ever,  of  showing  them  marks  of  honour,  she  continu€ 
keep  them  closely  watched,  lest  they  should  encourage 
malcontents  in  any  attempts  against  the  peace  of  the  t 
From  the  high  tone  which  they  most  unseasonably  ad< 
towards  the  regent,  it  might  almost  be  inferred  that  they 
little  in  earnest  in  their  demand.  **  It  was  but  reasonable," 
said,  "that  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  as  the  o^ly  one,  ^ 
met  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  should  be  the  ruling  faith  i 
Netherlands;  but  to  persecute  it  by  such  cruel  edi< 
were  in  force  was  positively  unnatural,  and  could  r 
allowed  They  therefore  required  of  the  regent,  in  the  m 
religion,  not  to  treat  the  people,  entrusted  to  her  rule,  -wit 
severity.     She  replied  through  the  Count  of  Starembei 
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minister  for  German  afiairs,  that  such  an  exordium  deserved 
no  answer  at  all.  From  the  sympathy  which  the  German 
princes  had  shown  for  the  Belgian  fugitives,  it  was  clear  that 
they  gave  less  credit  to  the  letters  of  the  king,  in  explanation 
of  his  measures,  than  to'the  reports  of  a  few  worthless  wretches 
who,  in  the  desecrated  churches,  had  left  hehind  them  a  worthier 
memorial  of  their  acts  and  characters.  It  would  far  more  he- 
come  them  to  leave  to  the  King  of  Spain  the  care  of  his  own 
Buhjects,  and  abandon  the  attempt  to  foster  a  spirit  of  re- 
bellion in  foreign  countries,  from  which  they  would  reap 
neither  honour  nor  profit.  The  ambassadors  left  Antwerp  in 
a  few  days  without  having  effected  anything.  The  Saxon 
minister,  indeed,  in  a  private  interview  with  the  regent,  even 
assured  her  that  his  master  had  most  reluctantly  taken  this 
step. 

The  German  ambassadors  had  not  quitted  Antwerp,  when 
intelligence  from  Holland  completod  the  triumph  of  the 
regent.  From  fear  of  Count  Megen,  Count  Brederode 
had  deserted  his  town  of  Yiane,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  had  succeeded  in  throwing  himself 
into  Amsterdam,  where  his  arrival  caused  great  alarm  to 
the  city  magistrate,  who  had  previously  found  difficulty  in 
preventing  a  revolt,  while  it  revived  the  courage  of  the  Pro- 
testants. Here  Brederode's  adherents  increased  daily,  and 
many  noblemen  flocked  to  him  from  Utrecht,  Friesland,  and 
Groningen,  whence  the  victorious  arms  of  Megen  and  Arem- 
berg  had  driven  them.  Under  various  disguises,  they  found 
means  to  steal  into  the  city,  where  they  ga^ered  round  Bre- 
derode, and  served  him  as  a  strong  body-guard.  The  regent, 
apprehensive  of  a  new  outbreak,  sent  one  of  her  private  secre- 
taries, Jacob  de  la  Torre,  to  the  Council  of  Amsterdam,  and 
ordered  them  to  get  rid  of  Count  Brederode  on  any  terms, 
and  at  any  risk.  Neither  the  magistrate  nor  de  la  Torre  him- 
self, who  visited  Brederode  in  person  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
will  of  the  duchess,  could  prevail  upon  him  to  depart.  The  se- 
eretaiy  was  even  surprised  in  his  own  chamber  by  a  party  of  Bre- 
derode*s  followers,  and  deprived  of  all  his  papers,  and  would, 
peihaps,  hare  lost  his  life  cdso,  if  ne  had  not  contrived  to  make 
his  escape.  Brederode  remained  in  Amsterdam  a  full  month  af- 
ter this  occurrence,  a  powerless  idol  of  the  Protestants,  and  an 
eppiessiye  burden  to  the  Boman  Catholics ;  while  his  fine  army» 
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ubich  he  had  left  in  Tiane,  remforoed  by  ittany  fi^tres 
from  the  southern  proTinoes,  gare  Count  Megea  enough  to  do 
without  attempting  to  harass  die  Piotestants  in  their  flight. 
At  last,  Brederode  resolyed  to  follow  the  example  of  Orange^ 
and  yielding  to  neoessity,  abandon  a  desperate  cause.  He  in 
formed  the  town  councsl  that  he  was  willing  U>  leave  Am 
flterdam,  if  they  would  enable  him  to  do  so  by  fiimifihiag  bis 
with  the  pecuniary  means.  Glad  to  get  quit  of  him,  the 
hastened  to  borrow  the  money  on  the  security  of  the  tow 
council.  Brederode  quitted  Amsterdam  the  same  night,  an 
was  conveyed  in  a  gun-boat  as  fiar  as  Ylie,  from  whence  he  fo 
innately  escaped  to  Embden.  Fate  treated  him  more  nuld 
than  the  minority  of  those  he  had  implicated  in  his  foolhax< 
enterprise :  he  died  the  year  aft^,  1568,  at  one  of  his  castl 
in  Germany,  from  the  effects  of  drinking,  by  which  he  soug 
ultimately  to  drown  his  grief  and  disaraKdntments.  His  ' 
dow,  Countess  of  Moers  in  her  own  right,  was  remarried 
the  Prince  Palatine,  Frederick  III.  The  Protestant  c» 
lost  but  little  by  his  demise ;  the  work  which  he  had  c( 
menoed,  as  it  Jaad  not  been  kept  aliye  by  him,  so  it  did 
die  with  him* 

The  little  army,  which  in  his  disgraceful  flight  he  had  des 
ed,  was  bold  and  valiant,  and  had  a  few  resolute  leaders, 
disbanded,  indeed,  as  soon  as  he,  to  whom  it  looked  for  pay, 
fled;  but  hunger  and  courage  kept  its  parts  together  s 
time  loiter.  One  body,  under  the  command  of  Dietri( 
Battenburgh,  marched  to  Amsterdam,  in  the  hope  of  c 
ing  that  town;  but  Count  Megen  hastened  with  thii 
companies  of  excellent  troops  to  its  relief,  and  conapelle^ 
rebels  to  give  up  the  attempt.  Contenting  thenis^lves 
plundering  the  neighbouring  cloisters,  among  which  the  t 
of  Egmont  in  particular  was  hardly  dealt  with,  they  t\ 
off  towards  Waaterland,  where  they  hoped  llie  nuna 
swamps  would  protect  them  from  pursuit.  But  tl 
Count  Megen  followed  them,  and  compelled  them,  i 
haste,  to  seek  safety  in  the  Zuyderzee.  The  brother] 
JBattenburg,  and  two  Friesan  nobles,  Beima  and  G-alamc 
a  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  the  booty  they  ba.d  take; 
the  monasteries,  embarked  near  the  town  of  Uoome,  i 
ing  to  cross  to  Friesland,  but,  through  the  treachery 
M^ersman,  who  ran  the  vessel  on  a  sandbank  near  !H.arl 
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iihej  fell  into  the  hands  of  onfi  of  Aremberg*8  captiinfl,  i^ 
took  them  all  prisoners.  The  Count  of  Aremberg  immediately 
pronounced  sentence  upon  all  the  captives  of  plebeian  mak» 
but  sent  his  noble  prisoners  to  the  regent,  who  caused  seven 
of  them  to  be  beheaded.  Seven  others  of  the  most  noble,  in 
duding  the  brothers  Van  Battenburg  and  some  Frieslanders^ 
all  in  file  bloom  of  youth,  were  reserved  for  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
to  enable  him  to  signalize  the  commencement  of  his  adminis- 
tration by  a  deed,  which  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  him. 
The  troops  in  four  other  vessels  which  set  saQ  from  Medem^ 
blick,  and  were  pursued  by  Count  Megen  in  small  boati^ 
were  more  successful.  A  contrary  wind  had  forced  them  out  of 
their  course,  and  driven  tthem  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Gueldres, 
where  they  all  got  safe  to  land ;  crossing  the  Bhine  near  Heu^ 
sen,  they  fortunately  escaped  into  Cleves,  where  they  tore 
their  flags  in  pieces,  and  dispersed.  In  North  Holland, 
Count  Megen  overtook  some  squadrons  who  had  lingered 
too  long  in  plundering  the  cloisters,  and  completely  overpow> 
ered  them.  He  afterwards  formed  a  junction  with  Noir- 
carmes,  and  garrisoned  Amsterdam.  The  Duke  Erich  of 
Brunswick  also  surprised  three  companies,  the  last  remains  of 
the  army  of  the  Gueux,  near  Yiane,  where  they  were  endea* 
vouring  to  take  a  battery,  routed  them  and  captured  their 
leader  Bennesse,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  beheaded  at  the 
castle  of  Freudenburg  in  Utrecht.  Subsequen|ly,  when  Duke 
Erich  entered  Yiane,  he  found  nothing  but  deserted  streets, 
the  inhabitants  having  left  it  with  the  garrison  on  the  first 
alarm.  He  inmiediately  razed  the  fortifications,  and  reduced 
this  arsenal  of  the  Gueux  to  an  open  town  without  defences. 
AU  the  originators  of  the  league  were  now  dispersed ;  Brede- 
Tode  and  Louis  of  Nassau  had  fled  to  Germany,  and  Counts 
Hogstxaten,  Bergen,  and  Kuilemberg  had  followed  their  ex- 
ample, Mansfeld  had  seceded,  the  brothers  Van  Battenburg 
awaited  in  prison  an  ignomiliious  &te,  while  Thoulouse  alone 
had  found  an  honourable  death  on  the  field  of  battle,  l^bose 
of  the  confederates  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  had  saved  nothing  but  their 
lives,  and  thus  the  title  whi^h  they  had  assumed  for  show,  bei- 
came  at  last  a  terrible  reality. 

Socti  was  the  in^orious  end  of  the  noble  league,  which 
in    its    beginning    awakened   such   fair  hopes,   and  pn>> 
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fiuaed  to  become  a  powerful  protection  against  oppression. 
Unaiiimity  was  its  strength ;  dSstnist  and  internal  dissension 
its  rain.  It  brought  to  light  and  developed  many  rare  and 
beautiful  virtues ;  bat  it  wanted  the  most  indispensable  of  all, 
prudence  and  moderation,  williout  which  any  undertaking 
^ust  miscarry,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  most  laborious  in 
dustrj  perish.  If  its  objects  had  been  as  pure  as  it  pretended 
or  even  had  they  remained  as  pure  as  they  really  were  at  it 
first  establishment,  it  might  have  defied  the  unfortunate  con 
bination  of  circamstances  which  prematurely  overwhelmed  it 
and  even  if  unsnccessful,  it  would  still  have  deserved  an  h 
nourable  mention  in  history.  But  it  is  too  evident  that  tl 
confederate  nobles,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  took 
greater  share  in  the  frantic  excesses  of  the  Iconoclasts  thi 
comported  with  the  dignity  and  blamelessness  of  their  con: 
deration ;  and  many  among  them  openly  exchanged  their  o^ 
good  cause  for  the  mad  enterprise  of  these  worthless  vaj 
bonds.  The  restriction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  amitigatioi] 
the  cruel  inhumanity  of  the  edicts,  must  be  laid  to  the  ere 
of  the  league;  but  this  transient  relief  was  dearly  ^ 
chased,  at  the  cost  of  so  many  of  the  best  and  bravest  < 
zens,  who  either  lost  their  lives  in  the  field,  or  in  e 
carried  their  wealth  and  industry  to  another  quarter  of 
world ;  and  of  the  presence  of  Alva  and  the  Spanish  aj 
Many,  too,  of  its  peaceable  citizens,  who,  without  its  dan 
ous  temptations,  would  never  have  been  seduced  from 
ranks  of  peace  and  order,  were  beguiled  by  the  hope  of  su( 
into  the  most  culpable  enterprises,  and  by  their  fa 
plunged  into  ruin  and  misery.  But  it  cannot  be  denied, 
the  league  atoned  in  some  measure  for  these  vvrongs  by 
live  benefits.  It  brought  together  and  emboldened  : 
whom  a  selfish  pusillanimity  kept  asunder  and  inacti\ 
difiused  a  salutary  public  spirit  amongst  the  Belgian  p> 
which  the  oppression  of  the  government  had  almost  er 
^extinguished,  and  gave  imanimity  and  a  common  voice 
licattered  members  of  the  nation,  the  absence  of  vrlxich 
-makes  despots  bold.  The  attempt,  indeed,  failed,  ax 
knots,  too  carelessly  tied,  were  quickly  unloosed  ;  but 
through  such  failures  that  the  nation  was  eventually  to 
io  a  firm  and  lasting  union,  which  should  bid  de&a 
change. 
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The  total  destruction  of  tbe  Geusen  army  quicklj  brought 
the  Dutch  towns  also  back  to  their  obedience*  and  in  the  pro* 
\inces  there  remained  not  a  single  place  which  had  not  sub*, 
mitted  to  the  regent ;  but  the  increasing  emigration,  both  of 
the  natives  and  the  foreign  residents,  threatened  the  ooimtry 
with  depopulation.  In  Amsterdam  the  crowd  of  fugitives  wa9 
80  great,  that  vessels  were  wanting  to  convey  them  across  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Zujderzee,  and  that  flourishing  emporium 
beheld  with  dismay  the  approaching  downfall  of  its  prosperity. 
Alarmed  at  this  general  flight,  the  regent  hastened  to  write 
letters  to  all  the  towns,  to  encourage  the  citizens  to  remain,, 
and  by  fair  promises  to  revive  a  hope  of  better  and  milder 
measures.  In  the  king's  name,  she  promised  to  all  who 
would  freely  swear  to  obey  the  state  and  the  church  complete 
indemnity,  and  by  public  proclamation  invited  the  fugitives  te 
trust  to  the  royal  clemency  and  return  to  their  homes.  She 
engaged  also  io  relieve  the  nation  from  the  dreaded  presence 
of  a  Spanish  army,  even  if  it  were  already  on  the  frontiers ;. 
nay,  she  went  so  far  as  to  drop  hints  that,  u  necessary,  mean» 
might  be  found  to  prevent  it  by  force  from  entering  the  pro- 
vinces, as  she  was  fiilly  determined  not  to  relinquish  to  an- 
other the  glory  of  a  peace  which  it  had  cost  her  so  much  la^ 
hour  to  effect.  Few,  however,  returned  in  reliance  upon  her 
word,  and  these  few  had  cause  to  repent  it  in  the  sequel ; 
many  thousands  had  already  quitted  the  country,  and  several 
thousands  more  quickly  followed  them.  Germany  and  Eng^ 
land  were  filled  with  Flemish  emigrants,  who,  wherever  they 
settled,  retained  their  usages  and  manners,  and  even  their  cos* 
tume,  unwilling  to  come  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  they 
should  never  again  see  their  native  land,  and  to  give  up  all 
hopes  of  return.  Few  carried  with  them  any  remains  of  their 
former  affluence ;  the  greater  portion  had  to  beg  their  way, 
and  bestowed  on  their  adopted  country  nothing  but  indus- 
trious skill  and  honeat  citizens. 

And  now  the  regent  hastened  to  report  to  the  king,  tidings 
such  as  during  her  whole  administration  she  had  never  before 
been  able  to  gratify  him  with.  She  announced  to  him  that 
she  had  succeeded  in  restoring  quiet  throughout  the  provinces,  > 
and  that  she  thought  herself  strong  enough  to  maintain  it. 
The  sects  were  extirpated,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  worship 
le-established  in  all  its  former  splendour;  the  rebels  had. 
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cfijher  already  met  inth,  or  were  awaidng  in  prkoa,  tifae  pxamAi- 
ment  they  deserved ;  the  towns  were  setmred  by  adequate  gani- 
oooa.  There  was,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  sending  Spanish 
troops  into  the  Netheilands,  and  nothing  to  justify  their  en- 
tiance.  Their  arriyal  would  tend  to  destroy  the  existing  repose,, 
which  it  had  cost  so  much  to  establish,  would  check  the  much- 
clesired  revival  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  while  it  would  in* 
Tolve  the  country  in  new  expenses,  would,  at  the  same  time,  de 
pnve'tbem  oi  the  only  means  of  supporting  them.  The  mere  m 
mour  of  the  af^roach.  of  a  Spanish  army  had  stripped  th< 
country  of  many  thousands  of  its  most  valuable  citizens ;  it 
actual  appearance  would  reduce  it  to  a  desert.  As  there  wa 
no  longer  any  enemy  to  subdue,  or  rebellion  to  suppress,  th 
people  would  see  no  motive  for  the  march  of  thi3  army  \n, 
ponisfament  and  revenge ;  and,  under  this  supposition,  its  a 
rival  would  neither  be  welcomed  nor  honoured.  No  longi 
excused  by  necessity,  this  violent  expedient  would  assume  ti 
odious  aspect  of  oppression,  would  exasperate  the  natioi 
mind  afresh,  drive  tiie  Protestants  to  desperation,  and  aj 
their  brethren  in  other  countries  in  their  defence.  The 
gent,  she  said,  had,  in  the  king's  name,  promised  the  nati 
it  should  be  relieved  from  this  foreign  army,  and  to  this  sti; 
lation  she  was  principally  indebted  for  the  present  peace ;  i 
could  not,  therefore,  guarantee  its  long  continuance  if 
pledge  was  not  faithfully  fulfilled.  The  Netherlands  vro 
receive  him  as  their  sovereign  the  king,  with  ev^ry  n^arl 
attachment  and  v^ieration ;  but  he  must  come  as  a  fiathei 
bless,  not  as  a  despot  to  chastise  them.  Let  bim.  o 
to  enjoy  iiie  peace  which  she  had  bestowed  on  the  coai: 
but  not  to  destroy  it  afiresh. 
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But  it  was  otherwise  determined  in  the  council  at  Mc 
The  minister  Granvella,  -who,  even  while  absent  liimself  , 
the  Spanish  cabinet  by  his  adherents ;  the  Cardinal  Grar 
g'"*^  Spinosa,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  swayed  respec 
by  Iwtred,  a  spirit  of  persecution,  ot  private  interest,  lia 
TOted  the  milder  councils  of  the  Prince  Buy  Goznes  of  ' 
the  Count  of  Feria,  and  the  king*s  confessor  Fresineda. 
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iDsamctian,  it  -wtts  moed  by  the  former,  ^was  indeed  quelled 
for  tbe  mesexkiy  lyat  onfy  becaase  the  rebels  were  awed  bj  the 
ramour  of  the  king's  armed  approach;  it  was  to  fear  of  punish* 
ment  alone,  and  not  to  sorrow  for  their  eiime,  tliat  the  present 
cafan  was  to  be  ascribed,  and  it  would  soon  again  be  broken  if 
that  feeling  were  allowed  to  subside.  In  faetf  the  offenoes  of 
the  people  hirlj  afforded  the  king  the  opportonity  he  had  so 
long  desired,  of  carrying  out  his  despotic  yiewQ  with  an  ap» 
pearance  of  justice.  ThiB  peaceable  settlement  for  which  the 
regent  took  oredit  to  herself,  was  yery  &r  from  according 
with  his  wishes,  which  sought  rather  for  a  Intimate  pretext  to 
deprive  the  provinces  of  their  privileges,  which  were  so  ob« 
noxious  to  Ins  despotic  temper. 

With  an  impenetrable  dissimulation,  Philip  had  hitherto 
fostered  the  general  delusion  that  he  was  about  to  visit  the 
provinces  in  person,  while,  all  along,  nothing  could  have  been 
moi«  remote  fnmi  his  real  intentions.  Travelling  at  any  time 
ill 'suited  the  methodical  regularity  of  his  life,  which  moved 
with  the  precision  of  clockwork ;  and  his  narrow  and  sluggish 
intellect  was  oppressed  by  the  varie^  and  multitude  of 
olgects  with  which  new  scenes  crowded  it.  The  difficul- 
tiee  and  dangers  which  would  attend  a  journey  to  tbe  Nether- 
lands must,  therefore,  have  been  peculiarly  alarming  to  his 
natural  timidity  and  love  of  ease.  Why  should  he,  who, 
in  all  that  he  did,  was  accustomed  to  consider  himself  alone, 
and  to  make  men  accommodate  themselves  to  his  principles, 
not  his  principles  to  men,  undertake  so  perilous  an  expedition, 
when  he  could  see  neither  the  advantage  nor  necessity  of  it. 
Moreover,  as  it  had  ever  been  to  him  an  utter  impossibDity  to 
separate,  even  for  a  moment,  his  person  from  his  royal  dignity, 
wfaidi  no  priiH»  ever  guarded  so  tenaciously  and  pedaaticaUy 
as  himself,  so  the  magmficqice  and  ceremony,  which  in  his 
mind  were  inseparably  connected  with  such  a  journey,  and 
the  expenses  which,  on  this  account,  it  would  necessarily  occa- 
sion, were  of  themselves  sufficient  motives  to  account  for  his 
indisposition  to  it,  without  its  being  at  all  requisite  to  call  in 
&e  aid  of  the  influence  of  his  favourite.  Buy  Gomes,  who  is 
sud  to  have  desired  to  separate  his  rival,  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
fiom  the  king.  Little,  however,  as  he  seriously  intended  thitf 
journey,  he  still  deemed  it  advisable  to  keep  up  the  expectar 
tion  cf  it»  as  well  with  a  view  of  sustaining  the  eourage  of  tho 
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loyal,  as  of  preventing  a  dangerous  combination  of  the  diflp 
affected,  and  stopping  the  further  progress  of  the  rehels. 

In  order  to  cany  on  the  deception  as  long  as  possible 
Philip  made  extensive  preparations  for  his  departure,  anc 
Neglected  nothing  which  could  be  required  for  such  an  event 
He  ordered  ships  to  be  fitted  out,  appointed  the  officers  an< 
others  to  attend  him.  To  allay  the  suspicion  such  vrarlik 
preparations  might  excite  in  all  foreign  courts,  they  wei 
informed  through  his  ambassadors  of  his  real  design.  B 
applied  to  the  King  of  France  for  a  passage  for  himself  an 
attendants  through  that  kingdom,  and  consulted  the  Dul 
of  Savoy  as  to  the  preferable  route.  He  caused  a  list  to  1 
drawn  up  of  all  the  towns  and  fortified  places  that  lay  in  I 
march,  and  directed  all  the  intermediate  distances  to  be  ace 
rately  laid  down.  Orders  were  issued  for  taking  a  map  a 
survey  oi  the  whole  extent  of  country  between  Savoy  a 
Burgundy,  the  duke  being  requested  to  furnish  the  requis 
surveyors  and  scientific  officers.  To  such  lengths  was  1 
deception  carried,  that  the  regent  was  commanded  to  h 
eight  vessels,  at  least,  in  readiness,  off  Zealand,  and  to 
spatch  them  to  meet  the  king  the  instant  she  heard  of 
having  sailed  from  Spain;  and  these  ships  she  actually 
ready,  and  caused  prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  all  the  churc 
for  ihe  king's  safety  during  the  voyage,  though,  in  set 
many  persons  did  not  scruple  to  remark  that,  in  his  chan 
at  Madrid,  his  majesty  woidd  not  have  much  cause  to  d 
the  storms  at  sea.  Philip  played  his  part  with  such  mas 
skill,  that  the  Belgian  ambassadors  in  Madrid,  Lords  Be 
and  Montigny,  who  at  first  had  disbelieved  iii  the  sine 
of  his  pretended  journey,  began  at  last  to  be  alarmed,  ax 
fected  their  friends  in  Brussels  with  similar  appreneni 
An  attack  of  tertian  ague,  which  about  this  tim.e  the 
suffered,  or  perhaps  feigned,  in  Segovia,  afforded  a  pla 
pretence  for  postponing  his  journey,  while,  mean  tim 
preparations  for  it  were  carried  on  with  the  utmost  ac 
At  last,  when  the  urgent  and  repeated  solicitations 
sifter  compelled  him  to  make  a  definite  explanation 
plans,  he  gave  orders  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  should  i 
forthwith  with  an  army,  both  to  clear  the  way  befoi 
of  rebels,,  and  to  enhance  the  splendour  of  liis  owr 
arrival.    He  did  not  yet  venture  to  throw  off  the  xna 
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announce  the  duke  as  his  substitute.  He  had  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  the  submission  which  his  Flemish  nobles 
would  cheerfuUj  yield  to  their  sovereign,  would  be  refused  to 
one  of  his  servants,  whose  cruel  character  was  well  known, 
and  who,  moreover,  was  detested  as  a  foreigner,  and  the  enemy 
of  their  constitution.  And,  in  £Eict,-t)ie  universal  belief  that 
the  king  was  soon  to  follow,  which  long  survived  Alva's  en 
trance  into  the  country,  restrained  the  outbreak  of  disturb- 
ances which  otherwise  would  assuredly  have  been  caused  by 
the  cruelties  which  marked  the  very  opening  of  the  duke's 
government. 

The  clergy  of  Spain,  and  especially  the  Inquisition,  con 
tributed  richly  towards  the  expenses  of  this  expedition,  as  to 
a  holy  war.  Throughout  Spain,  the  enlisting  was  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  zeal.  The  viceroys  and  governors  of  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Naples,  and  Milan,  received  orders  to  select  the  best  of 
their  Italian  and  Spanish  troops  in  the  garrisons,  and  despatch 
them  to  the  general  rendezvous  in  the  Geneose  territory, 
where  the  Duke  of  Alva  would  esfchange  them  for  the  Spanish 
recruits  which  he  should  bring  with  him.  At  the  same  time, 
the  regent  was  commanded  to  hold  in  readiness  a  few  more 
regiments  of  German  infantry  in  Luxembourg,  under  the 
command  of  the  Counts  Eberstein,  Schaumburg,  and  Lodrona, 
and  also  some  squadrons  of  light  cavalry  in  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  to  reinforce  the  Spanish  general  immediately  on 
his  entrance  into  the  provinces.  The  Count  of  Barlaimont 
was  commissioned  to  furnish  the  necessary  provision  for  the 
armament,  and  a  sum  of  200,000  gold  florins  was  remitted  to 
the  regent,  to  enable  her  to  meet  these  expenses,  and  to 
maintain  her  own  troops. 

The  French  court,  however,  under  pretence  of  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  Huguenots,  had  refused  to  allow 
the  Spanish  army  to  pass  through  France.  Philip  applied  to 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Lorraine,  who  were  too  dependent 
upon  him  to  refuse  his  request.  The  former  merely  stipulated 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  maintain  2,000  iufantiy  and  a 
squadron  of  horse  at  the  king's  expense,  in  order  to  protect  his 
country  from  the  iiguriep  to  which  it  might  otherwise  be  ex- 
posed from  the  passage  of  the  Spanish  army.  At  the  same 
time,  he  undertook  to  provide  the  necessary  supplies  for  its 
maintenance  during  the  transit. 

r 
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The  rumour  of  this  arrangement  roused  tJie  HugoBnots, 
the  Genevese,  the  Swiss,  and  tJM  Grisons.  The  Prince  of 
Conde  and  the  Admiral  Ool^y  entreated  Charles  IX.  noft  to 
neglect  so  favourable  a  moment  of  infiictii^  a  deadly  loibw  on 
the  hereditary  foe  of  France.  With  the  aid  of  tbe  SwisB,  the 
Genevese,  and  his  own  Protestant  sulgeots,  it  would,  the^^ 
alleged,  be  an  easy  matter  to  destrtyf  the  flower  of  the  Spaindl 
troops  in  the  narrow  passes  of  the  Alpine  mountains ;  an< 
they  promised  to  support  him  m  this  undertaking  with  aa 
army  of  50,000  Huguenots.  This  advioe,  however,  whos 
dangerous  object  was  not  easily  to  be  mistaken,  was  ]^laasibl 
declined  by  Charles  IX.,  who  assured  thean.  that  he  was  bot 
able  and  anxious  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  kingdoi 
He  hastily  despatched  troops  to  cover  the  French  frontier 
and  the  republics  of  Geneva,  Bern,  Zurich,  and  the  Grisoi 
followed  his  example,  all  ready  to  ofifer  a  determined  oppo 
tion  to  the  dreaded  enemy  of  their  religion  and  their  liberti 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1567,  the  Duke  of  Alva  set  sail  fr 
Carthagena  with  thirty  galleys,  which  had  been  furnished 
Andrew  Doria  and  the  Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence,  and  wit 
eight  days  landed  at  Genoa,  where  the  four  regiments  -v 
waiting  to  join  him.  But  a  tertian  a^e,  with  which  he 
seized  shortly  after  his  arrival,  compelled  him  to  remain 
some  days  inactive  in  Lombardy — a  delay  of  which  the  nc 
bouring  powers  avEUed  themsely«8  to  prepare  for  defence. 
soon  as  the  duke  recovered,  he  held  at  Asti,  in  Montfen 
review  of  all  his  troops,  who  were  more  fomii<lable  by 
valour  than  by  their  numbers,  since  cavalry  and  infl 
together  did  not  amount  to  much  above  10,000  men.  I 
long  and  perilous  march,  he  did  not  wish  to  encumber  bi 
with  useless  supernumeraries,  whidi  would  only  impe^ 
progress  and  increase  the  difficulty  of  supporting  liis- 
These  10,000  veterans  were  to  form  the  nucleas  of  a  @ 
army,  which,  according  as  circumstanoes  and  oocasion 
require,  he  could  easily  assemble  in  the  Netherlantds 
selves. 

This  army,  however,  was  as  select  as  it  was  small. 
sisted  of  the  remains  of  those  victorious  legions,  at -wlioj 
Charles  V.  had  made  Europe  tremble;  sanguinary,  indo 
bands,  in  whose  battalions  the  firmness  of  the  old  ^iac 
phalanx  lived  again;  rapid  in  their  evolutions    fro 
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practice,  harly  and  eadnring,  proud  of  tfceir  leader%  success, 
ffiid  ooteefident  fiom  post  victories,  formidable  by  their  licen- 
tiooffliess,  but  still  more  so  by  their  discipline;  let  loose 
mth  aM  the  passions  of  a  ivarmer  climate  upon  a  rich  and 
peaceful  country,  and  inexorable  towards  an  enemy  whom  the 
ckorck  had  cursed.  Their  fanatical  and  sanguinary  spirit, 
tJMir  thirst  for  glory  aafid  innate  courage  was  aided  by  a  rude 
fiensuaihy,  the  instrument  by  which  the  Spanish  general 
fixmiy  and  surely  ruled  his  otherwise  intractable  troops. 
With  a  prudent  indulgence,  he  allowed  riot  and  voluptuous- 
ness to  reign  throughout  the  ca^onp.  Under  his  tacit  con- 
nivance, Italian  courtezans  :followed  the  standards;  even  in 
ike  vaatdk  across  the  Apennines,  where  the  high  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  compelled  him  to  reduce  his  lorce  to  the 
smallest  posable  number,  he  preferred  to  have  a  few  regi- 
ments less,  rather  than  to  leave  behind  these  instruments  of 
voluptuousness  *. 

But  industriously  as  Alva  strove  to  relax  the  morals  of  his 
soldiers,  he  enforced  the  more  rigidly  a  strict  miKtaiy  disci- 
pline, which  was  interrupted  only  by  a  victory,  or  rendered 
less  severe  by  a  battle.  For  all  tins  he  had,  he  said,  the 
audionty  of  the  Athenian  General  Iphicrates,  who  awarded 
the  prize  of  valour  to  the  pleasure-loving  and  rapacious  sol- 
dier. The  more  irksome  the  restraint  by  which  tiie  passions 
of  the  soldiers  were  kept  in  check,  the  greater  must  have  been 
the  vehemence  with  which  they  broke  forth  at  the  sole  outlet 
whic^  was  left  open  to  them*. 

The  duke  divided  his  infantry,  wMch  was  about  9,000 
strong,  and  chiefly  Spaniards,  into  four  brigcJies,  and  gave 
the  conmiand  of  them  to  four  Spanish  officers.  Alphonso  of 
UHoa  led  the  Neapolitan  brigade  of  nine  companies,  amount- 
ing to  8380  men;  Sancho  of  Lodogno  commanded  the  Milan 
irr^ade,  3300,  men  in  ten  companies;  the  Sicilian  brigade 
with  the  same  number  of  companies,  and  consisting  of  160O 

*  The  bacchanalian  procession  of  this  army,  contrasted  strangely  enough 
with  tSie  gloomy  senousness  and  pretended  sanctity  of  its  aim.  The  nxmi- 
ber  of  these  woDMm  was  so  great  that,  to  restrain  the  disorders  and  qnaivol- 
ling  among  themselyes,  they  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  establishing  a  disci- 
pline of  their  own.  They  ranged  themselve  under  particular  flags,  marched 
jniBolEa  «nd  acctfeht,  and  in  admirable  military  tirder,  after  eadi  battalion, 
and  fifasMd  iJnmaelves  «!&  strict  etiqtieitte  aocerding  to  thek  rank  and  pay^ 

V  2 
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men,  was  under  Julian  Romero,  an  experienced  warrior,  who 
had  already  fought  on  Belgian  ground  * ;  while  Goiisalo  oi 
Braccamonte  headed  that  of  Sardinia,  which  was  raised  h] 
'  three  companies  of  recruits,  to  the  full  complement  of  th< 

I  former.     To  every  company,  moreover,  were  added  fifteei 

'  Spanish  musqueteers.    The  horse,  in  all  1200  strong,  coi 

sisted  of  three  Italian,  two  Albanian,  and  seyen  Spanis 
squadrons,  light  and  heavy  cavalry,  and  the  chief  commaD 
was  held  by  Ferdinand  and  Frederick  of  Toledo,  the  two  soi 
of  Alva,  Ohiappin  Vitelli,  Marquis  of  Cetona,  was  fieh 
marshal ;  a  celebrated  general  whose  services  had  been  ma( 
over  to  the  King  of  Spain  by  Cosmo  of  Florence,  and  Grabri 
Serbellon  was  general  of  artilleiy.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  le 
Alva  an  experienced  engineer,  Francis  Pacotto,  of  Urbii 
who  was  to  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  new  fortificatioi 
His  standard  was  likewise  followed  by  a  number  of  voluntee 
and  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobifity,  of  whom  the  grea 
nart  had  fought  under  Charles  V.  in  Germany,  Italy,  i 
before  Tunis.  Among  these  were  Christopher  Mondrago 
•one  of  the  ten  Spanish  heroes,  who  near  Miihlberg  s^ 
across  the  Elbe  with  their  swords  between  their  teeth, 
under  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  enemy,  brought  over  f 
the  opposite  shore  the  boats  which  the  Emperor  required 
the  construction  of  a  bridge.  Sancho  of  Avila,  who  had  1 
trained  to  war  under  Alva  himself,  Camillo  of  Monte,  Fra 
Ferdugo,  Karl  Davila,  Nicolaus  Basta,  and  Count  Martir 
all  fired  with  a  noble  ardour,  either  to  commence  their  mil 
career  imder  so  eminent  a  leader,  or  by  another  glorious 
paign  under  his  command,  to  crown  the  fame  they  had  all 
won.  After  the  review,  the  army  marched  in  three  divi 
across  Mount  Cenis,  by  the  very  route  which,  sixteen 
turies  before,  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  taken.  The  diike 
self  led  the  van ;  Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  with  whom  was 
ciated  Lodogno  as  colonel,  the  centre;  and  the  Marqi 
Cetona  the  rear.  The  Commissary  General,  Francis  of  I 
was  sent  before  with  General  Serbellon  to  open  the  ro 
the  main  body,  and  get  ready  the  supplies  at  the  s 
quarters  for  the  night.    The  places  which  the  van  left 

•  The  same  officer,  who  commanded  one  of  the  Spanish  regiment 
which  00  much  complaint  had  foimerly  been  made  in  the  States-Q-en 
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monmig  were  entered  in  the  evening  by  the  centre,  which  in 
its  torn  made  room  on  the  following  day  for  the  rear.  Thus 
the  army  crossed  the  Alps  of  Savoy  by  regular  stages,  and 
with  the  fourteenth  day  completed  that  dangerous  passage. 
A  French  army  of  observation  accompanied  it  side  by  side 
along  the  frontiers  of  Dauphine  and  the  course  of  the  Rhone, 
and  the  allied  army  of  the  Genevese  followed  it  on  the  right, 
and  was  passed  by  it  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  Both 
these  armies  of  observation  carefully  abstained  from  any 
act  of  hostility,  and  were  merely  intended  to  cover  their 
own  frontiers.  As  the  Spanish  legions  ascended  and  de- 
scended the  steep  mountain  crags,  or  while  they  crossed  the 
rapid  Iser,  or  file  by  file  wound  tXirbugh  the  narrow  passes  of 
the  rocks,  a  handful  of  men  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  put  an  entire  stop  to  their  march,  and  to  drive  them 
back  into  the  mountains,  where  they  would  have  been  irre- 
trievably lost,  since  at  each  place  of  encampment  supplies  were 
provided  for  no  more  than  a  single  day,  and  for  a  third  part 
only  of  the  whole  force.  But  a  supernatural  awe  and  dread 
of  the  Spanish  name  appeared  to  have  blinded  the  eyes  of 
the  enemy,  so  that  they  did  not  perceive  their  advantage,  or 
at  least  did  not  venture  to  profit  by  it.  In  order  to  give  them 
as  little  opportunity  as  possible  of  remembering  it,  the  Spa- 
nish general  hastened  through  this  dangerous  pass.  Con- 
vinced, too,  that  if  his  troops  gave  the  slightest  umbrage  he 
was  lost,  the  strictest  discipline  was  maintamed  during  the^ 
march,  not  a  single  peasant's  hut,  not  a  single  field  was  in- 
jured * ;  and  never,  perhaps,  in  the  memory  of  man,  was  so 
numerous  an  army  led  so  far  in  such  excellent  order.  Des- 
tined as  this  army  was  for  vengeance  and  murder,  a  malignant 
and  baleful  star  seemed  to  conduct  it  safe  through  all  dan- 
gers; and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  prudence 
of  its  general,  or  the  blindness  of  its  enemies  is  most  to  be^ 
wondered  at. 


*  Once  only  on  entering  Loiraine,  three  horsemen  yentured  to  drive  away 
a  few  eheep  from  a  flock,  of  which  circumstance  the  duke  was  no  sooner  in- 
lonned,  than  he  sent  bade  to  the  owner  what  had  been  taken  from  him,  and 
sentenced  the  offenders  to  be  hung.  This  sentence  was,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Lorraine  general,  who  had  come  to  the  frontiers  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
duke,  execat^  on  only  one  of  the  three,  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  at  the  dmm- 
head. 
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In  Frasfibe  Comte,  four  squadrons  of  Burgusdiw  ca^alij 
newly  raised  joiBed  tlie  main  army,  wlikK  a^  Luxembourg, 
\ras  also  reinloarced  by  tkc^  mgiments  of  Grenoaai  in&ixtry 
under  the  conunand  of  Counts  fiberstein,  Scbaomboig,  and 
Lodrona.  From  Tbionville,  where  he  halted  a  few  days 
Alva  sent  his  salntadons  to  ihe  regent  by  Fraaacis  of  Ibarra 
who  was,  at  the  same  time,  dixeeted  to  consult  her  on  the  quai 
tering  of  the  troaps.  On  her  part,  Noircarmes  and  Baclaimoi] 
were  despatched  to  the  Spanish  oampto  congratulate  the  duk 
on  his  arrival,  and  to  show  him  the  customafy  maxks  of  bonou; 
At  the  same  time  they  were  directed  to  ask  him  to  produc 
the  powers  entrusted  to  him  by  the  king,  of  which,  boweve 
he  only  showed  a  part.  The  envoys  of  the  regent  were  f( 
lowed  by  swarms  of  the  Flemish  nobility,  who  thought  th 
could  not  hasten  soon  enough  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  t 
new  viceroy,  or,  by  a  timely  submission^  avert  the  vengear 
which  was  preparing.  Ajnong  them  was  Count  Eigmo 
As  he  came  forward,  the  duke  pointed  him  out  to  i 
bystanders.  "Here  comes  an  arch-heretic,"  he  exclaim 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  E^ont  himself,  who^  surprise( 
these  words,  stopped  and  changed  colour.  But  when 
duke,  in  order  to  repair  his  imprudence,  went  np  to  him  \ 
a  s^ene  countenance,  and  greeted  him  with  a  friendly 
braee,  the  Fleming  was  ashamed  of  his  fears,  and  made  1 
of  this  warning,  by  putting  some  frivolous  interpretation  t 
it.  Egmont  sealed  this  new  friendship  wi|;h  a  present  of 
valuable  chargers,  which  Alva  accepted  with  a  grave 
descension. 

Upon  the  assurance  of  the  regent  that  the  provinces 
in  the  ei\joyment  of  perfect  peace,  and  that  no  oppog 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  any  quarter,  the  duke  discbi 
j  some  German  regiments,  which  had  hitherto  drawn 
'  pay  from  the  Netherlands.  Three  thousand  six  hundred 
under  the  command  of  Lodrona,  were  quartered  in  Ant 
from  which  town  the  Walloon  garrison,  in  which  full  re 
could  not  be  placed,  was  withdrawn ;  garrisons  proportic 
stronger  were  thrown  into  Ghent  and  other  important  p 
Alva  himself  marched  with  the  Milan  brigade  tc 
Brussels,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  a  splendid  c 
of  the  noblest  in  the  land. 

Here,  as  in  all  the  other  towns  of  the  Netherland 
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and  tenor  bad  preceded  him,  and  aU  Tvho  were  conscious  of 
iirjr  Q^fences^  and  even  those  who  were  sensible  of  none,  alike 
Mraxted  hier  approach  with  a  dread  similar  to  that  with  which 
ccdninab  see  the  coming  of  their  day  of  trial.  All  who 
eoald  tear  themselves  from  the  ties  of  &unilj,  property,  asid 
coontrj,  had  already  fled,  or  now  at  last  took  to  flight  The 
advance  of  tl:^  Spanish  army  had  already,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  regent,  diminished  the  population  of  the  pro-  ' 
vinces  by  the  loss  of  100,000  citizens,  and  this  general  flight 
still  continoed.  But  the  amval  of  the  Spanish  general 
eoold  not  be  more  hateful  to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands, 
than  it  waa  distressing  and  dispiriting  to  the  regent  At 
last,  after  so  many  years  of  anxiety,  she  had  begun  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  repose,  and  that  absolute  authority,  which  had 
keen  the  long  cherished  object  of  eight  years  of  a  troubled 
and  dijfi^ult  admimstoation.  This  late  &uit  of  so  much 
anxious  industry,  of  so  many  oares  and  nightly  vigils,  was  now 
to  be  wrested  &om  her  by  a  stranger,  who  was  to  be  placed 
at  once  in  possesion  of  all  the  advantages  which  she  had 
been  forced  to  extract  from  adverse  circumstances,  by  a 
long  and  tedious  course  of  intrigue  and  patient  endur- 
ance. Another  was  lightly  to  bear  away  the  prize  of 
promptitude,  and  to  triumph  by  more  rapid  success  over  her 
superior  but  less  ghttering  merits.  Since  the  departure  of 
the  minister  Granvella,  she  had  tasted  to  the  full  the  plea- 
sures of  independence.  The  flattering  homage  of  the  nobility, 
which  allowed  her  more  fully  to  enjoy  the  shadow  of  power, 
the  more  they  deprived  her  of  its  substance,  had,  by  degrees, 
fos^red  her  vanity  to  such  an  extent,  that  she  at  last  estranged 
by  her  coldness^  ev<en  the  most  upright  of  all  her  servants, 
the  state  counsellor  Viglius,  who  always  addressed  her  in 
the  language  of  truth.  All  at  once,  a  censor  of  her  actions 
was  placed  at  her  side,  a  partner  of  her  power  was  associated 
with  her,  if  indeed  it  was  not  rather  a.  master  who  was  forced 
upon  her,  whose  proud,  stubborn,  and  imperious  spirit,  which 
no  courtesy  could  soften,  threatened  the  deadliest  wounds  to 
her  self-love  and  vanity.  To  prevent  his  arrival,  she  had> 
in  her  representations  to  the  king,  vainly  exhausted  every 
political  argument  To  no  purpose  had  she  urged,  that  the 
atter  ruin  of  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands  would  be  the 
ioevitable  consequence  of  this  introduction  of  the  Spaoish 
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troops ;  in  vain  bad  she  assured  the  king,  that  peace  ma 
imiTeisally  restored,  and  reminded  him  of  her  oim  services 
in  procuring  it,  which  deserved,  she  thought,  a  better  guerdon 
than  to  see  all  the  fruits  of  her  labours  snatched  £rom  hei 
and  given  to  a  foreigner,  and  more  than  all,  to  behold  all  th( 
,^ood  which  she  had  effected,  destroyed  by  a  new  and  differen 
^e  of  conduct.  Even  when  the  duke  had  already  crosse< 
Mount  Oenis,  she  made  one  more  attempt,  entreating  him  a 
least  to  diminish  his  army;  but  that  also  failed,  for  th 
duke  insisted  upon  acting  up  to  the  powers  entrusted  to  hin 
In  poignant  grief  she  now  awaited  his  approach,  and  wil 
the  tears  she  shed  for  her  country,  were  mingled  those 
offended  self-love. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1567,  the  duke  of  Alva  appear 
before  the  gates  of  Brussels.  His  army  inmiediately  to 
up  their  quarters  in  the  suburbs,  and  he  himself  made  it  1 
first  duty  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  sister  of  his  kii 
She  gave  him  a  private  audience,  on  the  plea  of  suffer] 
from  sickness.  Either  the  mortification  she  had  undergc 
had  in  reality  a  serious  effect  upon  her  health,  or  w 
is  not  improbable,  she  had  recourse  to  this  expedic 
to  pain  his  haughty  spirit,  and  in  some  degree  to  lessen 
triumph.  He  delivered  to  her  letters  from  the  king, 
laid  before  her  a  copy  of  his  own  appointment,  by  which 
supreme  command  of  the  whole  military  force  of  the  Net 
lands  was  committed  to  him,  and  from  which,  therefor 
would  appear,  that  the  administration  of  civil  afBedrs  remai 
as  heretofore,  in  the  hands  of  the  regent.  But  as  soon  a 
was  alone  with  her,  he  produced  a  new  commission  which 
totally  different  firom  the  former.  According  to  this, 
power  was  delegated  to  him  of  making  war  at  his  discrt 
of  erecting  fortifications,  of  appointing  and  dismissiii 
pleasure  the  governors  of  provinces,  the  commandaji 
towns,  and  other  officers  of  the  king,  of  instituting  inq 
into  the  past  troubles,  of  punishing  those  who  origi 
them,  and  of  rewarding  the  loyal.  Powers  of  this  e; 
which  placed  him  almost  on  a  level  with  a  sovereign  p 
and  £eld  surpassed  those  of  the  regent  herself,  causes 
the  greatest  consternation,  and  it  was  with  difficult] 
she  could  conceal  her  emotion.  She  asked  the  duke  wl 
he  had  not  even  a  third  commission,  or  some  special 
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in  reserve  which  went  still  further,  and  were  drawn  up  still 
more  precisely,  to  which  he  replied  distinctly  enough  in  the 
affirmatiye,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  her  to  understand,  that 
this  commission  might  be  too  full  to  suit  the  present  occasion, 
and  would  be  better  brought  into  play  hereafter,  with  due  regard 
to  time  and  circumstances.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he 
eaused  a  copy  of  the  first  instructions  to  be  laid  before  the 
several  councils  and  the  states,  and  had  them  printed  to  ensure 
their  rapid  circulation.  As  the  regent  resided  in  the  palace, 
'  he  took  up  his  quarters  teqiporarily  in  Kuilemberg  house, 
the  same  in  which  the  association  of  the  Gueux  had  received 
its  name,  and  before  which,  through  a  wonderful  vicissitude, 
Spanish  tjrranny  now  planted  its  flag. 

A  dead  silence  reigned  in  Brussels,  broken  only  at  times 
by  the  unwonted  clang  of  arms.  The  duke  had  entered  the 
town  but  a  few  hours,  when  his  attendants,  like  blood-hounds 
that  have  been  slipped,  dispersed  themselves  in  all  directions. 
Everywhere  foreign  faces  were  to  be  seen ;  the  streets  were 
empty,  all  the  houses  carefully  closed,  all  amusements  sus- 
pended, all  public  places  deserted.  The  whole  metropolis 
resembled  a  place  visited  by  the  plague.  Acquaintances 
hurried  on  without  stopping  for  their  usual  greeting;  all 
hastened  on  the  moment  a  Spaniard  showed  himself  m  the 
streets.  Every  sound  startled  them,  as  if  it  were  the  knock 
of  the  officials  of  justice  at  their  doors ;  the  nobility,  in 
trembling  anxiety,  kept  to  their  houses ;  they  shunned  ap- 
pearing in  public,  lest  their  presence  should  remind  the  new 
viceroy  of  some  past  offence.  The  two  nations  now  seemed 
to  have  exchanged  characters.  The  Spaniard  had  become  the 
talkative  man,  and  the  Brabanter  taciturn ;  distrust  and  fear 
had  scared  away  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  mirth,-  a  con- 
fi  rained  gravity  fettered  even  the  play  of  the  features.  Every 
uoment  Qie  impending  blow  was  looked  for  with  dread. 

This  general  straining  of  expectation,  warned  the  duke  to 
hasten  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans,  before  they  should 
be  anticipated  by  the  timely  flight  of  his  victims.  His  first 
object  was  to  secure  the  suspected  nobles,  in  order,  at  once 
and  for  ever,  to  deprive  the  fEU^tion  of  its  leaders,  and  the 
nation,  whose  freedom  was  to  be  crushed,  of  all  its  supporters. 
By  a  pretended  affability,  he  had  succeeded  in  luUiug  their 
finst  alarm,  and  in  restoring  Count  Egmont,  in  particular,  to 
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his  former  perfect  confidence,  for  wbicli  purpose  li&  artfiillj 
employed  his  sons,  Ferdinand  and  Frederick  of  Tokdo,  wliosa 
oompanionableness  and  youth  assimilated  more  easily  mih 
the  Flemish  character.  By  this  skilful  deyice,  he  sucoeedej 
also  in  enticing  Count  Horn  to  Brussels,  who  had  hitherto 
thought  it  advisable  to  watch  the  first  measures  of  tkie  duk 
from  a  distance,  hut  now  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  b 
the  good  fortune  of  his  Mend.  Some  of  the  nobility,  an 
Count  Egmont  at  the  head  of  them,  even  resumed  the! 
former  gay  style  of  living.  But  they  themselves  did  nt 
do  so  vTith  their  whole  hearts,  and  they  had  not  man 
imitators.  Kuilemberg  house  was  incessantly  besieged  by 
numerous  crowd,  who  thronged  aroimd  the  person  of  the  n< 
viceroy,  and  exhibited  an  affected  gaiety  on  their  eountenanci 
while  their  hearts  were  wrung  with  distress  and  fear.  Egmc 
in  pajrticular  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  light  heart,  ent 
tabling  the  duke's  sons,  and  being  f§ted  by  them  in  retu 
Meanwhile,  the  duke  was  fearful  lest  so  fair  an  opporUit 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans  might  not  last  long,  i 
lest  some  act  of  imprudence  might  destroy  the  feeling 
security,  which  had  tempted  both  his  victims  voluntarib 
put  themselves  into  his  power ;  he  only  waited  for  a  th: 
Hogstraten  also  wa&  to  be  t»ken  in  the  same  net.  Und 
plau^ble  pretext  of  business,  he  therefore  summoned 
to  the  metropolis.  At  the  same  time,  that  he  purpose 
secure  the  three  counts  in  Brussels^  Colonel  Xiodxona 
to  arrest  the  burgomaster  Strahlen  in  Antweisp,  an  inti 
friend  of  the  Pnnce  of  Orange,  and  suspected  of  lis 
&voured  the  Calvinists ;  another  officer  was  to  seize 
private  seoretazy  oi  Count  Egmont,  whose  name  was 
Casembrot  von  Beckerzeel,  b»  also  some  secretaries  of  ( 
Mom,  and  was  to  possess  themselves  of  their  papers. 

When  the  day  arrived  which  had  been  fixed  upon  fc 
execution  of  tlds  plan,  the  duke  summoned-  all  the 
sellorB  and  knights  before  him,  to  confer  with  them 
matters  of  state.  On  this  occasioUi  the  Duke  of  Arschc 
Counts  Mansfeld,  Barlaimont,  and  Arembei^,  attendi 
the  part  of  the  Netherlaiiders,  and  on  the  part  < 
laniards,  besides  the  duke's  sons,  Vitelli,  Serbelloi 
Ibarra.  The  .  young  Count  Mansfeld,  who  likewis 
peaied  at  the  meeting,  received  a  sign  from   his   fatl 
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ikhdcttw  mrkh  all  ^ed,  and  by  a  hasty  flight  avoid  the  &ta 
whick  was  impeBdi0g  orer  him,  as  a  fomer  member  of  tha 
Geiffieii  league;.  The  dn^  purposely  prtdonged  the  consultar- 
tSQn,  to  give  time  before  he  aeted  for  the  arrival  of  the 
courtiers  from  Antwerp,  who  were  to  briog  him  the  tidings 
of  tike  afvest  of  the  c^her  parties.  To  avoid  exciting-  any 
BQ^icioiiL,  th&  En^eeiT  Faciotto  was  required  to  attend  the 
meeting,  ta  lay  b^re  it  the  plans  for  some  ibrti^cations.  At 
last,  intdJigenoe  was  brought  him  that  Lodrona  had  success- 
Mkj^  executed  his  commission.  Upon  this  the  duke  dexter> 
oaaly  broke  off  the  debate,  and  disnussed  the  council.  And 
now,  as  Count  E^onont  was  about  to  repair  to  the  apartment 
of  Don  Ferdanaad,  to  finish  a  game  that  he  had  commenced 
with  hixn^  the  capta^  of  the  duke's  body  guard,  Sancho 
D Avila»  stopped  him,  and  demanded  his  sword  in  the  king's 
name.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
Spanish  soldiers,  who,  as  had  been  preconcerted,  suddenly 
advanced  from  their  concealment.  So  unexpected  a  blow 
depdved  Egmont,  for  some  moments,  of  all  powers  of  utter 
anee  and  recollection ;  after  a  while,  however,  he  collected 
himself,  and  taking  his  sword  from  his  side  with  dignified 
composure,  said,  as  he  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniard,  "  This  sword  has  before  this,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, successfully  defended  the  king's  cause."  Another 
Spanish  officer  arrested  Count  Horn,  as  he  was  retium- 
ing  to  his  house,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  danger. 
Horn's  first  inquiry  was  after  Egmont.  On  being  told 
that  the  same  fate  had  just  happened  to  his  friend,  he 
surrendered  himself  without  resistance.  "  I  have  suffered 
myself  to  be  guided  by  him,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  fair 
that  I  should  share  his  destiny."  The  two  counts  were 
placed  in  confinement,  in  separate  apartments.  While  this 
was  going  on  in  the  interior  of  Kuilemberg  house,  the  whole 
garrison  was  drawn  out  under  arms  in  front  of  it.  No  one 
knew  what  had  taken  place  inside,  a  mysterious  terror  dif- 
^laed  itself  throughout  Brussels,  until  rumour  spread  the 
news  of  this  fatal  event.  Each  felt  as  if  he  himself  were 
the  sufferer ;  with  many,  indignation  at  Egmont's  blind  in- 
fintoation,  preponderated  over  sympathy  for  his  fate ;  all 
triced  that  Orange  had  escaped.  The  first  question  of  the 
Cardinal  Granvella,  too,  when  these  tidings  reached  him  in- 
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Borne,  is  said  to  have  been,  whether  they  had  taken  th< 
Silent  One  also.  On  being  answered  in  the  negative,  h 
shook  his  head :  '*  then  as  they  have  let  him  escape  the] 
have  got  nothing.**  Fate  ordained  better  for  the  Count  c 
Hogstraten.  Compelled  by  ill  health  to  travel  slowly,  h 
was  met  by  the  report  of  this  event,  while  he  was  yet  on  h 
way.  He  hastily  turned  back,  and  fortunately  escaped  d 
struction.  Immediately  after  Egmont's  seizure,  a  writing  wj 
extorted  &om  him,  addressed  to  the  commandant  of  tl 
citadel  of  Ghent,  ordering  that  officer  to  deliver  the  fortre 
to  the  Spanish  Colonel,  Alphonso  d'Ulloa.  Upon  this,  i 
two  counts  were  then  (after  they  had  been  for  some  wee 
confined  in  Brussels)  conveyed  under  a  guard  of  8000  Sp 
iards  to  Ghent,  where  they  remained  imprisoned  till  late 
the  following  year.  In  the  mean  time,  all  their  papers  1 
been  seized.  Many  of  the  first  nobility,  who,  by  the  | 
tonded  kindness  of  ^e  Duke  of  Alva,  had  allowed  themsel 
to  be  cajoled  into  remaining,  experienced  the  same  f 
Capital  punishment  was  also,  without  further  delay,  infli( 
on  all  who,  before  the  duke's  arrival,  had  been  taken  ^ 
arms  in  their  hands.  Upon  the  news  of  Egmont's  arr€ 
second  body  of  about  20,000  inhabitants  took  up  the  ^ 
derer's  staff,  besides  the  100,000  who,  prudently  declitdn 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  general,  had  already  pi 
themselves  in  safety  *.  After  so  noble  a  life  had  beei 
sailed,  no  one  coimted  himself  safe  any  longer ;  but  i 
found  cause  to  repent  that  they  had  so  long  deferred 
salutary  step ;  for  every  day  flight  was  rendered  more 

*  A  great  part  of  these  fugitiyes  helped  to  strengthen  the  army 
Hogaenots,  who  had  taken  occasion,  from  the  passage  of  tlie  Spanis 
through  Lorraine,  to  assemble  their  forces,  and  now  pressed  Char] 
hard.  On  these  grounds,  the  French  court  thought  it  had  a  right  to 
aid  from  the  regent  of  the  Netherlands.  It  asserted  that  the  Huguen 
looked  upon  the  march  of  the  Spanish  army  as  the  result  of  a  pTec< 
plan,  which  had  been  formed  against  them  by  the  two  courts  at  "B 
and  that  this  had  roused  them  from  their  slumber.  That  conseqi 
behoved  the  Spanish  court  to  assist  in  extricating  the  French  ki 
difficulties,  into  which  the  latter  had  been  brought,  simply  by  the  : 
the  Spanish  troops.  Alva  actually  sent  the  Count  of  Aremberg  vri 
siderable  force,  to  join  the  army  of  the  Queen  Mother  in  France,  c 
offered  to  command  these  subsidiaries  in  person,  which,  ho^weverj 
dined.    Strada,  206.  Thuan,  541. 
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cult,  for  the  duke  ordered  all  the  ports  to  be  closed,  and 
pimislied  the  attempt  at  emigration  mth  death.  The  beggars 
were  now  esteemed  fortunate,  who  had  abandoned  country 
and  property,  in  order  to  preserve  at  least  their  liberty  and 
their  lives. 


ALYA's     FIBST  MEAST7BES,  AND    DEFABTUBE  OF    THE    DUCHESS 
I  OF  PABKA. 

Alva's  first  step,  after  securing  the  most  suspected  of  the 
nobles,  was  to  restore  the  Inquisition  to  its  former  authority ; 
to  put  the  decrees  of  Trent  again  in  force,  abolish  the  ^^Mo- 
deration,"  and  promulgate  anew  the  edicts  against  heretics 
in  all  their  original  severity.  The  Court  of  Inquisition  in 
Spain  had  pronounced  the  whole  nation  of  the  Netherlands 
guilty  of  treason  in  the  highest  degree ;  Catholics  and  hetero- 
dox, loyalists  and  rebels,  without  distinction;  the  latter  as 
having  oflfended  by  overt  acts,  the  former  as  having  incurred 
equal  guilt  by  their  supineness.  From  this  sweeping  con- 
demnation a  very  few  were  excepted,  whose  names,  how- 
ever, were  purposely  reserved,  while  the  general  sentence 
was  pubhcly  confirmed  by  the  king.     Philip  declared  him- 

^  self  absolved  from  all  his  promises,  and  released  from  all 
engagements,  which  the  regent,  in  his  name,  had  entered 

9  into  with  the  people  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  all  the  jus- 
tice which  they  had  in  future  to  expect  from  him  must 
depend  on  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure.  All  who  had 
aided  in  the  expulsion  of  the  minister  Granvella,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  petition  of  the  confederate  nobles,  or  had 
but  even  spoke  in  favour  of  it ;  all  who  had  presented  a  peti- 
tion against  the  decrees  of  Trent,  against  the  edicts  relating 
to  religion,  or  against  the  installation  of  the  bishops ;  all  who 
had  permitted  tiie  public  preachings,  or  had  only  feebly  re- 
sisted them ;  all  who  had  worn  the  insignia  of  the  Gueux, 
had  sung  Geusen  songs,  or  who  in  any  way  whatsoever  had 
manifested  their  joy  at  the  establishment  of  the  league  ;  all 
who  had  sheltered  or  concealed  the  reforming  preachers,  at- 
tended Calvinistic  funerals,  or  had  even  merely  known  of 
their  secret  meetings,  and  not  given  information  of  them ; 
iU  who  had  appealed  to  the  national  privileges;  all  in  fine. 
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who  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  OBght  to  obey  6o< 
rather  than  man ;  all  these,  indiscritninfttely,  were  declarei 
liable  to  the  penalties  which  the  law  imposed  upon  an 
Tiolation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  upon  high  treasoi 
and  these  penalties  were,  according  to  the  instraction  whic 
Alva  had  received,  to  be  executed  on  the  guilty  person 
without  forbearance  or  favour — ^without  regard  to  rank,  se: 
or  age,  as  an  example  to  posterity,  and  for  a  terror  to  s 
future  times.  According  to  this  declaration,  there  was  i 
longer  an  innocent  person  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Neith 
lands,  and  the  new  viceroy  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
fearful  choice  of  victims.  Property  and  Hfe  were  alike  at  1 
command,  and  whoever  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  p 
serve  one  or  both,  must  receive  them  as  the  gift  of  1 
generosity  and  humanity.  By  this  stroke  of  policy,  as  refii 
as  it  was  detestable,  the  nation  was  disarmed,  and  unanina 
rendered  impossible.  As  it  absolutely  depended  on  ' 
duke's  arbitrary  will,  upon  whom  the  sentence  should  be  i 
ried  in  force,  which  had  been  passed  without  exception  ui 
all,  each  individual  kept  himself  quiet,  in  order  to  escapj 
possible,  the  notice  of  the  viceroy,  and  to  avoid  drawing 
ratal  choice  upon  himself.  Every  one,  on  the  other  han^ 
whose  favour  he  was  pleased  to  make  an  exception,  stooc 
a  degree  indebted  to  him,  and  was  personally  under 
obligation,  which  must  be  measured  by  the  value  he 
upon  his  life  and  property.  As,  however,  this  penalty  c 
only  be  executed  on  the  smaller  portion  of  the  nation, 
duke  naturally  secured  the  greater  by  the  strongest 
of  fear  and  gratitude,  and  for  one  whom  he  sought 
as  a  victim,  he  gained  ten  others  whom  he  passed 
As  long  as  he  continued  true  to  this  policy,  he  renaj 
in  quiet  possession  of  his  rule,  even  amid  the  sti 
of  blood  which  he  caused  to  flow,  and  did  not  forfeit 
advantage,  till  the  want  of  money  compelled  him  t 
pose  a  burden  upon  the  nation,  which  oppressed  all 
criminately. 

In  order  to  be  equal  to  this  bloody  occupation,  th 
tails  of  which  were  fast  accumulating,  and  to  be  c 
of  not  losing  a  single  victim  through  the  v^ant  of  i 
ments ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  render  his  procei 
independent  of  the  states,  with  whose  privileges    thej 
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10  much  at  vanance,  and  -who,  indeed,  were  &r  too  hn^ 
mane  for  him,  he  instituted  an  extraordinary  oourt  of 
justice.  This  court  consisted  of  twelve  criminal  judges,  who 
according  to  their  instructions,  to  the  very  lettw  of  which  ti^ej 
must  adhere,  were  to  try  and  pronounce  sentence  upon 
those  implicated  in  the  past  disturbances.  The  mere  insti- 
tution of  such  a  board,  was  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  which  expressly  stipulated,  that  no  citizen  should  be 
tried  out  of  his  own  province;  but  the  duke  filled  up  the 
measixre  of  his  injustice,  when,  contrary  to  the  most  sacred 
privileges  of  the  nation,  he  proceeded  to  give  seats  and  votes  m 
that  court  to  Spaniards,  the  open  amd  avowed  enemies  of 
Bel^an  liberty.  He  himself  was  the  president  of  this  court, 
and  after  him  a  certain  Licentiate  Yaxgas,  a  Spaniard  by  birth, 
of  whose  iniquitous  character  the  historians  of  both  parties  are 
unanimous ;  cast  out  like  a  plague  spot  from  his  own  country, 
where  he  had  violated  one  of  has  wards,  he  was  a  shameless, 
hardened  villain,  in  whose  mind  avajice,  lust,  and  the  thixst 
for  b^od,  struggled  for  ascendancy.  The  principal  members 
were  C<»int  Aremberg,  Philip  of  Noircarmes,  and  Charles  of 
Barlaimont,  who,  however,  never  sat  in  it ;  Hadrian  Nioolai, 
Chancellor  of  Gueldres;  Jacob  Mortens,  and  Peter  Asset, 
PresidentB  of  Artois  and  Flanders;  Jacob  Hesselts,  and  John 
de  la  Porte,  Counsellors  of  Ghent ;  Loms  del  Boi,  Doctor  c^ 
Theology,  and  by  birth  a  Spaniard ;  John  du  Bois,  King's  Advo- 
cate; and  De  la  Torre,  Secretary  of  the  Court.  In  complianoe 
with  the  representations  of  Vighus,  the  Privy  Council  was 
spared  any  part  in  this  tribunal ;  nor  was  any  one  introduced 
into  it  from  the  great  council  at  Malines.  The  votes  of  the 
members  were  only  recommendatory,  not  conclusive;  the 
final  sentence  beinff  reserved  bv  the  duke  to  himself.  No 
particular  time  was  fixed  for  the  sitting  of  the  court;  the 
members,  however,  assembled  at  noon,  as  often  as  the  duke 
thought  good.  But  after  the  expiration  of  the  third  month, 
Alva  began  to  be  less  frequent  in  his  attendance,  and  at  last 
resigned  his  place  entirely  to  his  favourite  Vargas,  who  filled 
it  with  such  odious  fitness,  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  mem- 
bers, with  the  exception  merely  of  the  Spanish  Doctor  Dei 
Rio,  and  the  Secretary  De  la  Torre  *,  weary  of  the  atrocities 

*  The  sentences  passed  upon  the  most  eminent  peraons  (for  example,  the 
senUsHte  of  death  passed  upon  Strahlen,  the  burgomaster  of  Ant'tveip)  weM 
ngned  only  by  Yoigas,  Del  Eio,  and  De  la  Torre. 
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of  irliicli  they  were  compelled  to  be  both  eyewitnesses  and 
accomplices,  remained  away  from  the  assembly.  It  is  revolt- 
ing  to  the  feelings  to  think  how  the  liyes  of  the  noblest  and 
b€»t  were  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Spanish  yagabonds, 
and  how  eren  the  sanctoaries  of  the  nation,  its  deeds  and 
charters,  were  unscrapulously  ransacked,  the  seals  broken, 
and  the  most  secret  contracts  between  the  soYereign  and  the 
state  profaemed  and  exposed'*'. 

From  the  Comicil  of  Twelye,  (which,  from  the  object  of  its 
institution  was  called  the  Council  for  Disturbances,  but,  on 
account  of  its  proceedings,  is  more  generally  known  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Council  of  Blood,  a  name  which  the 
nation  in  their  exasperation  bestowed  upon  it,)  no  appeal  was 
allowed.  Its  proceedings  could  not  be  revised.  Its  verdicts 
were  irrevocable,  and  independent  of  all  other  authority.  No 
other  tribunal  in  the  countiy  could  take  cognizance  of  cases 
which  related  to  the  late  insurrection,  so  that  in  all  the  other 
courts,  justice  was  nearly  at  a  standstill.  The  -  great  council 
at  Malmes  was  as  good  as  abolished;  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  State  entirely  ceased,  insomuch  that  its  sittings  were 
discontinued.  On  some  rare  occasions,  the  duke  conferred 
with  a  few  members  of  the  late  assembly,  but  even  when  this 
did  occur,  the  conference  was  held  in  his  cabinet,  and  was  no 
more  than  a  private  consultation,  without  any  of  the  proper 
forms  being  observed.  No  privilege,  no  charter  of  immunity, 
however  carefully  protected,  had  any  weight  with  the  Council 
for  Disturbances  f.  It  compelled  all  deeds  and  contracts  to 
be  laid  before  it,  and  often  forced  upon  them  the  most 
strained  interpretations  and  alterations.  If  the  duke  caused 
a  sentence  to  be  drawn  out,  which  there  was  reason  to  fear 

*  For  an  example  of  the  unfeeling  levity  with  wHicli  the  most  important 
xoatters,  eyen  decinons  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  were  treated  in  this  san- 
coinaiy  council,  it  may  serve  to  relate  what  is  told  of  the  Counsellor  Hesselts. 
£[e  was  generally  asleep  daring  the  meeting,  and  when  his  turn  came  to  vote 
on  a  sentence  of  death,  he  used  to  cry  out,  still  half  asleep :  "  Ad  patibulum! 
Ad  patibulum  1 ".  so  glibly  did  his  tongue  utter  this  word.  It  is  further  to 
be  remarked  of  this  Hesselts,  that  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  President 
Viglins,  had  expressly  stipulated  in  the  nuurriage  contract,  that  he  should 
resign  the  dismal  office  of  attorney  for  the  king,  which  made  him  detested  by 
the  whole  nation.     YigL  ad  Hopp.  LXYII.  L. 

f  Vaigas,  in  a  few  words  of  barbarous  Latin,  demolished  at  once  the 
boasted  lib^es  of  the  Netherlands.  "  Non  curamns  vestros  privilegios/' 
]m  replied  to  one  who  wished  to  plead  the  imimmities  of  the  Uniyenuty  of 
Lonyain. 
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might  be  opposed  by  the  states  of  Brabant,  it  was  legalized 
^d)oat  the  Brabant  seal.  The  most  sacred  rights  of  indi- 
viduals were  assailed,  and  a  tyranny  without  example  forced 
its  arbitrary  will  even  into  tiie  circle  of  domestic  life.  As 
the  Protestants  and  rebels  had  hitherto  contrived  to  strengthen 
their  party  so  much  by  marriages  with  the  first  families  in 
the  country,  the  duke  issued  an  edict,  forbidding  all  Nether- 
landers,  whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  office,  under  pain 
of  death  aad  confiscation  of  property,  to  conclude  a  marriage 
vdthout  previously'  obtaining  his  permission. 

All,  whom  the  Council  for  Disturbances  thought  proper  to 
summon  before  it,  were  compelled  to  appear,  clergy  as  well 
as  laity,  the  most  venerable  heads  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  the 
reprobate  rabble  of  the  Iconoclasts.    Whoever  did  not  present 
bimself,   as  indeed  scarcely  anybody  did,   was  declared  an. 
outlaw,  and  his  property  was  cord&scated ;  but  those  who  were 
rash  or  foolish  enough  to  appear,  or  who  were  so  unfortunate 
8s  to  be  seized,  were  lost  without  redemption.      Twenty^ 
^orty,  often  fifty  were  summoned  at  the  same  time  and  from 
,  the  same  town,  and  the  richest  were  always  the  first  on  whom 
I  "^®  thunderbolt  descended.     The  meaner  citizens,  who  pos- 
'  sessed  nothing  that  could  render  their  country  and  their 
homes  dear  to  them,  were  taken  imawares,  and  arrested  with- 
out any  previous  citation.     Many  eminent  merchants,  who 
^d  at  their  disposal  fortunes  of  from  60,000   to   1 00,00a 
I  florins,  were  seen  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs^ 
.  ^ged  like  common  vagabonds  at  the  horse's  tail  to  execu- 
tion, and  in  Valenciennes,  fifty-five  persons  were  decapitated 
at  one  time.     All  the  prisons,  and  the  duke  immediately  on 
commencing    his  administration  had  bmlt  a  great  number 
of  them,  were  crammed  full  with  the  accused;  hanging, 
beheading,  quartering,  burning,  were    the  .prevailing    aud 
ordmary  occupations  of  the  day;  the  punishment  of  tha 
'  galleys  and  banishment  were  more  rarely  heard  of,  for  there- 
in scarcely  any  offence,  which  was  reckoned  too  trivial  to 
.    punished  with  death.     Immense  sums  were  thus  brought 
^to  the  treasury,  which,  however,  served  rather  to  stimulate 
the  new  viceroy's  and  his  colleagues'  thirst  for  gold,  than  to 
juench  it.     It  seemed  to  be  his  insane  purpose  to  make 
r^ggars  of  the  whole  people,  and  to  throw  all  their  riches. 
^^  the  hands  of  the  king  and  his  servants.      The  yearly 
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income  derived  from  these  confiscations  was  computed  ta 
equal  the  revenues  of  the  first  kingdoms  of  Europe;  it  is 
said  to  have  heen  estinmted«  in  a  report  fiimished  to  the 
king,  at  the  incredible  amount  of  20,000,000  of  dollars.  But 
these  proceedings  were  the  more  inhuman,  as  they  often  bore 
hardest  precisely  upon  the  veiy  persons  who  were  the  most 
peaceful  subjects,  and  most  orthodox  Eoman  Catholics,  whom 
they  could  not  want  to  injure.  Whenever  an  estate  was  con- 
fiscated, all  the  creditors  who  had  claims  upon  it  were  de 
frauded.  The  hospitals,  too,  and  pubUc  institutions,  which 
such  properties  had  contributed  to  support,  were  now  ruined, 
and  die  poor,  who  had  formerly  drawn  a  pittance  from  this 
source,  were  compelled  to  sge  their  only  spring  of  comfort 
dried  up.  Whoever  ventured  to  urge  their  well  grounded  claims 
on  the  forfeited  property,  before  the  Council  of  Twelve,  (for 
no  other  tribunal  dared  to  interfere  with  these  inquiries,)  con- 
sumed their  substance  in  tedious  and  expensive  proceedings, 
and  were  reduced  to  beggary  before  they  saw  the  end  of  them. 
The  histories  of  civilized  states,  furnish  but  one  instance  of  a 
similar  perversion  of  justice,  of  such  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property,  and  of  such  waste  of  human  life ;  but  Cinna,  Sylla, 
and  Marius  entered  vanquished  Rome  as  incensed  victors, 
and  practised  without  disguise,  what  the  viceroy  of  the  Nether- 
lands performed  under  the  venerable  veil  of  the  laws. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1567,  the  king's  arrival  had 
been  confidently  expected,  and  the  well  disposed  of  the  people 
had  placed  all  their  last  hopes  on  this  event.  The  vessels, 
which  Philip  had  caused  to  be  equipped  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  him,  still  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Flushing, 
ready  to  sail  at  the  first  signal ;  and  the  town  of  Brussels 
had  consented  to  receive  a  Spanish  garrison,  simply  because 
the  king,  it  was  pretended,  was  to  reside  within  its  walls 
But  this  hope  gradually  vanished,  as  he  put  off  the  journey 
from  one  season  to  the  next,  and  the  new  viceroy  very  soon 
began  to  exhibit  powers,  which  announced  him  less  as  a  pre- 
cursor of  royalty,  than  as  an  absolute  minister,  whose  pre- 
sence made  that  of  the  monarch  entirely  superfluous.  To 
complete  the  distress  of  the  provinces,  their  last  good  angel 
was  now  to  leave  them  in  the  person  of  the  regent. 

From  the  moment,  when  the  production  of  the  duke's  ex- 
tensive powers  left  no  doubt  remaining,  as  to  the  practical 
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teiminatioa  of  her  own  rule,  Margaret  had  formed  the  resolu* 
tiofn  of  relinquishing  the  name  also  of  regent  To  see  a  succes- 
sor in  the  actual  possession  of  a  dignity,  which  a  nine  years*  en- 
joyment had  made  indispensable  to  her ;  to  see  the  authority, 
the  glory,  the  splendour,  the  adoration,  and  all  the  marks  of 
respect,  which  are  the  usual  concomitants  of  supreme  power, 
pass  over  to  another ;  and  to  feel  tiiat  she  had  lost  that,  which 
she  could  never  forget  she  had  once  held,  was  more  than 
a  woman s  mind  could  endure;  moreover,  the  Duke  of 
Alva  was  of  all  men  the  least  calculated  to  make  her  feel 
h^r  privation  the  less  painful,  by  a  forbearing  use  of  his 
newly  acquired  dignity.  The  tianquillity  of  the  country,  too, 
whidiwas  put  in  jeopardy  by  this  divided  rule,  seemed  to  impos ) 
upon  the  duchess  the  necessity  of  abdicating.  Many  governors 
of  provinces  refused,  without  an  express  order  from  the  court,  to 
receive  commands  from  the  duke,  and  to  recognise  him  as  co 
r^^nt. 

The  rapid  change  of  their  point  of  attraction,  could  not  be 
met  by  the  courtiers  so  composedly  and  imperturbably,  but 
that  the  duchess  observed  the  alteration,  and  bitterly  felt 
it  Even  the  few  who,  like  State  Counsellor '  Viglius,  still 
finnly  adhered  to  her,  did  so  less  from  attachment  to  her 
person,  than  from  vexation  at  being  displaced  by  novices  and 
foreigners,  and  from  being  too  proud  to  serve  a  fresh  ap- 
prenticeship under  a  new  viceroy.  But  for  the  greater  num- 
ber, with  all  their  endeavours  to  keep  an  exact  mean,  could 
not  help  making  a  difference  between  the  homage  they 
paid  to  the  rising  sun,  and  that  which  they  bestowed  on  the 
setting  luminary.  The  royal  palace  in  Brussels  became  more 
and  more  deserted,  while  the  throng  at  Euilemberg  House 
daily  increased.  But  what  wounded  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
duchess  most  acutely,  was  the  arrest  of  Horn  and  Egmont, 
which  was  planned  and  executed  by  the  duke,  without  her 
knowledge  or  consent,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  per- 
son as  herself  in  existence.  Alva  did,  indeed,  after  the  act 
was  done,  endeavour  to  appease  her,  by  declaring  that  the 
design  had  been  purposely  kept  secret  from  her,  in  order  to 
spare  her  name  from  being  mixed  up  in  so  odious  a  transac- 
tion ;  but  no  such  considerations  of  delicacy  could  close  the 
wound  which  had  been  inflicted  on  her  pride.  In  order  at 
Dnce,  to  escape  all  risk  of  similar  insults,  of  which  the  pre- 

a  9 
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sent  was  probably  only  a  foreranner,  she  despatched  her  pri- 
Tate  secretary  Macchiavell  to  the  court  of  her  brother,  there  to 
solicit  earnestly  for  permission  to  resign  the  regency.  The 
request  was  granted  without  difficulty  by  the  lung,  who  ac- 
companied his  consent.with  every  mark  of  his  highest  esteem. 
He  would  put  aside  (so  the  king  expressed  himself)  his  own 
advantage  and  that  of  the  provinces,  in  order  to  oblige  his 

,  sister.  He  sent  her  a  present  of  30,000  dollars,  and  allotted 
to  her  a  yearly  pension  of  20,000  *.  At  the  same  time,  a 
diploma  was  forwarded  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  constituting  him 
in  her  stead,  viceroy  of  all  the  Netherlands,  with  unlimited 
powers. 

Gladly  would  Margaret  have  learned  that  she  was  permitted 
to  resign  the  regency  before  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  states, 
a  wish,  which  she  had  not  very  obscurely  hinted  to  the  king. 
But  she  was  not  gratified.  She  was  particularly  fond  of  so 
lemnity,  and  the  example  of  the  Emperor  her  father,  who  ha( 
exhibited  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  his  abdication  of  thi 
crown  in  this  very  city,  seemed  to  have  great  attractions  fo 
her.  As  she  was  compelled  to  part  with  supreme  powe: 
she  could  scarcely  be  bhuned  for  wishing  to  do  so  with  as  muc 
splendour  as  possible.  Moreover,  she  had  not  failed  to  o 
serve  how  much  the  general  hatred  of  the  duke  had  effects 
in  her  own  favour,  and  she  looked,  therefore,  the  more  wistful 
forward  to  a  scene,  which  promised  to  be  at  once  so  flatteri 
to  her  and  so  affecting.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  miu] 
her  own  tears  with  those,  which  she  hoped  to  see  si 
by  the  Netherlanders,  for  their  good  regent.  Thus  1 
bitterness  of  her  descent  from  the  throne,  would  have  b< 
alleviated  by  the  expression  of  general  sympathy.  Li 
as  she  had  done  to  merit  the  general  esteem,  during 

'   nine  years  of  her  administration,  while  fortune  smiled  u 

*  Wliich,  kowever,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  punctually  paic 
pamphlet  may  be  trusted  whicli  was  printed  during  her  lifetime.  (It 
the  title :  Discoura  sur  la  Blessnre  de  Monseigneur  Prince  d*Orange,  ^ 
without  notice  of  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  and  is  to  be  found  i 
Elector's  library  at  Dresden.)  She  languished,  it  is  ihere  stated,  at  Nan 
poverty,  and  so  ill  supported  by  her  son,  (the  then  goyemor  of  the  N 
lands,)  that  her  own  secretary  Aldrobandin  called  her  sojourn  tlw 
exile.  But  the  writer  goes  on  to  ask,  what  better  treatment  could  a 
pet  from  a  son,  who,  when  stOl  very  young,  being  on  a  visit  to  1 
SnuMlSy  napped  his  fingen  at  her,  behind  her  back. 
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her,  and  the  approbation  of  her  sovereign  was  the  limit  to  all 
her  -wishes,  yet  now  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  had  acquired 
a  value  in  her  eyes,  as  the  only  thing  which  could  in  some 
degree  compensate  to  her  for  the  disappointment  of  all  her 
other  hopes.     Fain  would  she  have  persuaded  herself  that 
she  had  become  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  her  goodness  of  heart, 
and  her  too  humane  feelings  towards  the  Netherlanders.    As, 
however,  the  king  was  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  incur 
any  danger  by  calling  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  in  order 
to  gratily  a  mere  caprice  of  his  sister,  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent herself  ydth  a  farewell  letter  to  them.    In  this  document, 
she  went  over  her  whole  administration,  recounted,  not  without 
ostentation,  the  difficulties  with  which  she  had  had  to  struggle, 
the  evils  which,  by  her  dexterity,  she  had  prevented,  and 
wound  up  at  last,  by  saying  that  she  left  a  finished  work,  and 
had  to  transfer  to  her  successor  nothing  but  the  punishment 
of  offenders.      The  king,  too,  was  repeatedly  compelled  to 
hear  the  same  statement,  and  she  left  nothing  undone  to 
arrogate  to  herself  the  glory  of  any  future  advantages,  which 
it  might  be  the  good  fortune  of  the  Duke  to  realize.     Her 
own  merits,  as  something  which  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt, 
but  was  at  the  same  time  a  burden  oppressive  to  her  modesty, 
she  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  king. 

Dispassionate  posterity  may,  nevertheless,  hesitate  to  sub- 
scribe unreserve(fi[y  to  this  favourable  opinion.  Even  though 
the  united  voice  of  her  contemporaries,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  Netherlands  themselves  vouch  for  it,  a  third  party  will 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  examine  her  claims  with  stricter 
scrutiny.  The  popular  mind,  easily  affected,  is  but  too  ready 
to  count  the  absence  of  a  vice  as  an  additional  virtue,  and, 
under  the  pressure  of  existing  evil,  to  give  excess  of  praise 
for  past  benefits.  The  Netherlander  seems  to  have  concen- 
trated all  his  hatred  upon  the  Spanish  name.  To  lay  the 
blame  of  the  national  evils  on  the  regent,  would  tend  to  remove 
from  the  king  and  his  minister  the  curses,  which  he  would 
lather  shower  upon  them  alone  and  undividedly ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Alva's  government  of  the  Netherlands  was,  perhaps,  not 
the  proper  point  of  view  from  which  to  test  the  merits  of  his  pre- 
decessor. It  was  undoubtedly  no  light  task  to  meet  the  king's 
expectations,  without  infringing  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
the  duties  of  humanity ;  but  in  struggling  to  effect  these  two 
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contradictory  objects,  Margaret  \ad  accomplislied   neitlieR 
She  had  deeply  injured  the  nation,  while  comparatively  she 
had  done  little  service  to  the  king.     It  is  true  that  she  at  last 
crushed  the  Protestant  feiction,  but  the  accidental  outbreak  of 
the  Iconoclasts  assisted  her  in  this,  more  than  all  her  dexterity. 
She  certainly  succeeded  by  her  intrigues  in  dissolving  the 
league  of  the  nobles,  but  not  until  the  first  blow  had  been 
struck  at  its  roots  by  internal  dissensions.     The  object,  to  se- 
cure which,  she  had  for  many  years  vainly  exhausted  her 
whole  policy,  was  effected  at  last  by  a  single  enlistment  of 
troops,  for  which,  however,  the  orders  were  issued  from  Mar 
drid.     She  delivered  to  the  duke,  no  doubt,  a  tranquillized 
countiy ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  dread  of  his  ap- 
proach had  the  chief  share   in   tranquillizing  it.      By  her 
reports,  she  led  the  Council  in  Spain  astray;   because    she 
never  informed  it  of  the  disease,  but  only  of  the  occasional 
symptoms  ;  never  of  the  universal  feeling  and  voice  of  the  na 
tion,  but  only  of  the  misconduct  of  factions.     Her  faulty  ad 
ministration,  moreover,  drew  the  people  into  the  crime,  be 
cause  she  exasperated,  without  sufi&cdently  awing  them.     She 
it  was  that  brought  the  murderous  Alva  into  the  country,  by 
leading  the  king  to  believe  that  the  disturbances  in  the  pro- 
vinces were  to  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  the  seveiity  of  the 
royal  ordinances,  as  to  the  unworthiness  of  those  who  were 
charged  with  their  execution.   Margaret  possessed  natural  capa- 
city and  intellect ;  and  an  acquired  political  tact  enabled  her 
to  meet  any  ordinary  case  ;  but  she  wanted  that  creative  ge- 
nius which,  for  new  and  extraordinary  emergencies,  invents 
new  maxims,  or  wisely  oversteps  old  ones.     In  a  country 
where  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  she  adopted  the  unfortun- 
ate plan  of  practising  her  insidious  Italian  policy,. and  thereby 
sowed  the  seeds  of  a  fatal  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  indulgence  which  has  been  so  liberally  imputed  to  her  as 
a  merit,  was,  in  truth,  extorted  from  her  weakness  and  timid- 
ity by  the   courageous  (^position  of  the  nation;   she  had 
never  departed  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  royal  command^ 
by  her  ovm  spontaneous  resolution ;  never  did  the  gentle  feel- 
ings of  innate  humanity  lead  her  to  misinterpret  the  crufil 
purport  of  her  instructions.     Even  the  few  concessions,   to 
which  necessity  compelled  her,  were  granted  with  an  uncertain 
and  shrinking  hand,  as  if  fearing  to  give  too  much ;  and  she 
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lost  the  fruit  of  lier  1[>eiiLe&ctioiis,  because  she  mutilated  them 
by  a  soidid  closeness.     What,  in  aU  the  other  relations  of  her 
life,  she  was  too  little,  she  was  on  the  throne  too  much — awo- 
iaaii\     She  had  it  in  ber  power,  after  Granvella's  expulsion, 
to  become  the  benefactress  of  the  Belgian  natiDn,  but  she  did 
not.    Her  supreme  good  was  the  approbation  of  her  king,  her 
greatest  misfortune  his  displeasure;    with  all  the  eminent 
qualities  of  her  mind,  she  remained  an  ordinary  character,  be- 
canae  her  heart  -was  destitute  of  natiye  nobUity.     She  used  a 
melaDoholy  power  with  much  moderation,  and  stained  her  go- 
vernment with  no  deed  of  arbitrary  cruelty ;  nay,  if  it  had  de- 
pended on  her,  she  would  haye  always  aoted  humanely.   Yeam 
afterwards,  when  her  idol,  Philip  II.,  had  long  forgotten  her, 
the  Netherlanders  still  honoured  her  memoiy ;  but  she  was 
&r  from  deserving  the   glozy  which   her  successor's   inho- 
nwaiity  reflected  upon  her. 

She  left  Brussels  about  the  end  of  December,  1567.  The 
^e  escorted  her  as  far  as  the  Rentiers  of  Brabant,  and 
there  left  her  under  the  protection  of  Count  Mausfeld,  in 
^^  to  hasten  back  to  the  metropolis,  and  show  himself 
to  the  Netherlaaders  as  sole  regent. 


IBB  END 
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COUNTS  EGMONT  AND  HORN. 


Th"B  two  counts  were,  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrest,  conveyed 
to  Ghent,  under  an  escort  of  8000  Spaniards,  where  tliey 
were  confined  in  the  citadel  for  more  than  eight  months. 
Their  trial  commenced  in  due  form,  before  the  Council  of 
Twelve,  and  the  Solicitor-General,  John  Du  Bois,  conducted 
the  proceedings.  The  indictment  against  Egmont  consisted 
of  ninety  counts,  and  that  against  Horn  of  sixty.  It  would  oc- 
cuppy  too  much  space  to  introduce  them  here.  Every  action, 
however  innocent,  every  omission  of  duty,  was  interpreted  on 
the  principle  which  had  been  laid  down  in  the  opening  of  the 
indictment,  "  that  the  two  counts,  in  coiy unction  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  had  planned  the  overthrow  of  the  royal 
authority  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  coimtry ;"  the  expulsion  of  Granvella ;  the 
embassy  of  Egmont  to  Madrid ;  the  confederacy  of  the  Gueux; 
the  concessions  which  they  made  to  the  Protestants  in  the 
provinces  imder  their  government ;  all  were  made  to  have  a 
connexion  with,  and  a  reference  to,  this  deliberate  design. 
Thus  importance  was  attached  to  the  most  insignificant  occur- 
rences, and  one  action  made  to  darken  and  discolour  another. 
By  taking*  care  to  treat  each  of  the  charges  as  in  itself  a 
treasonable  o£fence,  it  was  the  more  easy  to  justify  a  sentence 
of  high  treason  by  the  whole. 

The  accusations  were  sent  to  each  of  the  prisoners,  who 
were  required  to  reply  to  them  within  five  days.  After  doing 
so,  they  were  allowed  to  employ  solicitors  and  advocates, 
who  were  permitted  free  access  to  them ;  but  as  they  were 
accused  of  treason,  their  friends  were  prohibited  firom  visit- 
ing them.  Count  Egmont  employed  for  his  solicitor  Von 
Landas,  and  made  choice  of  a  few  eminent  advocates  from 
Brussels. 

Their  first  step  was  to  demur  against  the  tribunal  which  was 
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to  tiy  them,  since,  by  the  privilege  of  their  Order,  they,  as 
Emgbts  of  the  Golden' Fleece,  were  amenable  only  to  the  king 
himself,  the  Grand  Master.  Bat  this  demurrer  was  overroled, 
and  they  were  required  to  produce  their  witnesses,  in  default  of 
which  they  were  to  be  proceeded  against  in  ccmtumctciam.  Eg- 
mont  had  satisfactorily  answered  to  eighty-two  counts,  while 
Coimt  Horn  had  refuted  the  charges  against  him,  article  by  ar- 
ticle. The  accusation  and  the  defence  are  stOl  extant ;  on  that 
defence,  every  impartial  tribimal  would  have  acquitted  them 
both.  The  Procurator  Fiscal  pressed  for  the  production  of  their 
evidence,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  issued  his  repeated  commands 
to  use  despatch.  They  delayed,  however,  from  week  to  week, 
while  they  renewed  their  protests  against  the  illegality  of  the 
court.  At  last,  the  duke  assigned  them  nine  days  to  produce 
their  proofs ;  on  the  lapse  of  that  period,  they  were  to  be  de- 
clared guilty,  and  as  having  forfeited  all  hght  of  defence. 

During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  the  relations  and  friends 
of  the  two  counts  were  not  idle.  Egmont*s  wife,  by  birth  a 
duchess  of  Bavaria,  addressed  petitions  to  the  princes  of  the 
German  empire,  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  Countess  Horn,  mother  of  the  imprisoned  count,  who  was 
connected  by  the  ties  of  friendship  or  of  blood  with  the  prin- 
cipal royal  families  of  Germany,  did  the  same.  All  alike  pro- 
tested loudly  against  this  illegal  proceeding,  and  appealed 
to  the  liberty  of  the  German  empire,  on  which  Horn,  as 
a  count  of  the  empire,  had  special  claims ;  the  liberty  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  were  likewise  insisljed  upon.  The  Countess  Egmont 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  intercession  of  almost  every  Ger- 
man court  in  behalf  of  her  husband.  The  Eong  of  Spain  and 
his  viceroy  were  besieged  by  applications  in  behalf  of  the  ^ 
accused,  which  were  referred  from  one  to  the  other,  and  made  » 
light  of  by  both.  Countess  Horn  collected  certificates  from 
authe  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  to  prove  the  privileges  of  the  Order.  Alva  rejected 
tbem,  with  a  declaration  that  they  had  no  force  in  such  a  case 
as  the  present.  **  The  crimes  of  which  the  counts  are  accused, 
relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  Belgian  provinces,  and  he,  the  duke, 
was  appointed  by  the  king  sole  judge  of  all  matters  connected 
with  those  countries." 
Four  months  had  been  allowed  to  the  Solicitor-General  to 
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draw  up  the  indictment,  and  five  were  granted  to  tbe  two 
counts  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  ^  Bnt  instead  of  losing 
their  time  and  trouble  in  adducing  their  evidence,  whicdi, 
perhaps,  would  have  profited  them  but  little,  they  preferred 
wasting  it  in  protests  against  the  judges,  which  availed 
them  still  less.  By  the  former  coarse,  they  would  probably 
have  delayed  the  final  sentence,  and  in  the  time  thus  gedned, 
the  powerful  intercession  of  their  friends  might  perhaps  have 
not  been  ineffectual.  By  obstinately  persisting  in  denying 
the  competency  of  the  tribunal  which  was  to  try  them,  they 
furnished  the  duke  with  an  excuse  for  catting  short  the  pro- 
oeedings.  After  the  last  assigned  period  had  expired,  on  the 
let  of  June,  1568,  the  Council  of  Twelve  declared  them  guilty, 
and  on  the  4th  of  that  month,  sentence  of  death  was  pro* 
nounced  against  them. 

The  execution  of  twenty-five  noble  Netherlanders,  who  were 
beheaded  in  three  successive  days,  in  the  market  place  at 
Brussels,  was  the  terrible  prelude  to  the  hte  of  the  two  counts. 
John  Casembrot  von  Beckerzeel,  Secretary  to  Count  £g 
mont,  was  one  of  the  unfortunates,  w^ho  was  thus  rewarded  for 
bis  fidelity  to  his  mastoid  which  he  sted&stly  maintained  even 
upon  the  rack,  and  for  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
^ich  he  had  manifested  against  the  Iconoclasts.  The  others 
had  either  been  taken  prisoners,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  in 
the  insurrection  of  the  ^'  Gueux,"  or  apprehended  and  con* 
demned  as  traitors,  on  acconnt  of  having  taken  a  part  in  the 
petition  of  the  nobles. 

The  duke  had  reason  to  hasten  the  executian  of  the  sen- 
tence. Count  Louis  of  Nassau  had  given  battle  to  the  Count 
of  Aremberg,  near  the  monastery  of  Heiligerlee  in  Groningen, 
and  had  the  good  fortune/ to  defeat  hiuL  Immediately  nhet 
his  victoiy,  he  had  advanced  agamst  Groningen,  and  laid  «bege 
to  it.  The  success  of  his  arms  had  raised  &e  courage  of  las 
&ction,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his  brother,  was  close  at 
hand  with  an  army  to  support  him.  These  ciicumstanoea 
made  the  duke's  presence  necessary  in  those  distant  pro- 
vinces ;  but  he  could  not  venture  to  leave  Brussels,  before  the 
fate  of  two  such  important  prisoners  was  decided.  The  idiola 
nation  loved  them,  which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  their 
unhappy  fate.  Even  the  strict  Papists  disapproved  of  the 
execution  of  these  eminent  nobles.    The  slightest  advaettge 
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Tsiiich  toe  arms  of  the  rebels  might  gain  over  the  duke,  or 
even,  the  re^xirt  ef  a  defeat,  irould  cause  a  revolution  in 
Brossele,  TrMch  would  immediately  set  the  two  counts  -at 
liberty.  Moreoyer,  the  petitions  and  intercessions  which 
came  to  the  viceroy,  as  well  as  to  the  King  of  Spain,  from  the 
German  princes,  increased  daily ;  nay,  the  Emperor  Mazinn^- 
lian  II.  himself  caused  the  countess  to  be  assured  ''  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear  for  the  life  of  her  spouse."  These  power- 
fiol  applications  might  at  last  turn  &e  king's  heart  in  £»- 
Tour  of  the  prison^s.  The  king  might,  perhaps,  in  re- 
liance on  his  viceroy's  usual  dispatch,  put  on  the  appearance 
of  yielding  to  the  representations  of  so  many  sovereigns,  and 
rescind  the  sentence  of  death,  under  the  coiiviction  that  his 
mercy  would  come  too  late.  These  considerations  moved  the 
duke  not  to  delay  the  executidn  of  the  sentence,  as  soon  aa 
it  was  pronounced. 

On  the  day  after  the  sentence  was  passed,  the  two  counts 
were  brought,  under  an  escort  of  3,000  Spaniards,  from  Ghent 
to  Brussels,  and  placed  in  confinement  in  the  Brodhause,  in 
the  great  market  place.     The  next  morning  the  Goimcil  of 
Twelve  were  assembled ;  the  duke,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
attended  in  person,  and  both  the  sentences,  in  sealed  enve- 
lopes, were  opened,  and  publicly  read  by  Secretary  Pranz. 
The  two  counts  were  declared  guilty  txf  treason,  as  having 
favoured  and  promoted  the  abominable  conspiracy  of  the 
Prince  of  Ofange,   protected  the  confederated  nobles,  and 
been  convicted  of  various  misdemeanors<against  their  king,  and 
the  church,  in  their  governments  and  other  appointments. 
Both  were  sentenced  to  be  publicly  beheaded,  and  their  heads 
were  to  be  fixed  upcm  pikes,  and  not  taken  down  wilhout  the 
duke*s  express  command.    All  their  possessions,  fiefs,  and 
rights  esdieated  to  the  royid  treasury.     The  sent^ce  wbb 
sillied  only  by  the  Duke  and  Hie  Secretary  Pranz,  without 
adking  or  caadng  for  ihe  consent  of  the  other  members  of  the 
conndL 

During  the  night  between  the  4th  and  &th  of  June,  the  sen- 
tences were  brought  to  the  prisoners,  after  they  had  already 
fone  to  rest.  The  duke  gave  them  to  the  Bishop  of  Yprea, 
Martin  Rithov,  whom  he  had  expressly  summoned  to  Brussels 
to  prepase  ^e  prisoners  for  death.  When  the  bishop  received 
this  ooomrissioaai,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  duke,  and 
supplicated  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes  for  mercy — ^at  least  for 
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fespite  for  the  piisoners ;  bat  be  "was  answered  in  a  rough  and 
angiy  voice,  that  he  had  been  sent  for  from  Ypres,  not  to  op- 
pose the  sentence,  but  by  his  spiritual  consolation  to  reconcile 
the  unhappy  noblemen  to  it. 

Egmont  was  the  first  to  whom  the  bishop  communicated 
the  sentence  of  death.  '^That  is,  indeed,  a  severe  sentence ! " 
exclaimed  the  count,  turning  pale,  and  with  a  faltering  voice. 
'*  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  offended  his  majesty  so4eeply  as 
to  deserve  such  treatment.  If,  however,  it  must  be  so,  I  sub- 
mit to  my  fate  with  resignation.  May  this  death  atone  for 
my  offence,  and  save  my  wife  and  children  from  suffering ! 
This,  at  least,  I  think  I  may  claim  for  my  past  services.  As 
for  death,  I  will  meet  it  with  composure,  since  it  so  pleases 
God  and  my  king."  He  then  pressed  the  bishop  to  tell  him 
seriously  and  candidly  if  there  was  no  hope  of  pardon. 
Being  answered,  in  the  negative,  he  confessed  and  re- 
ceived'the  sacrament  from  the  priest,  repeating  after  him 
the  mass  with  great  devoutness.  He  asked  what  prayer 
was  the  best  and  most  effective  to  recommend  him  to 
God  in  his  last  hour.  On  being  told  that  no  prayer  could 
be  more  effectual  than  the  one  which  Christ  himself  had 
taught,  he  prepared  immediately  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer. 
The  thoughts  of  his  family  interrupted  him ;  he  called  for 
pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  his  wife,  the  other 
to  the  king ;  the  latter  was  as  follows : 

**  Sire, — This  morning  I  have  heard  the  sentence  which 
your  miyesty  has  been  pleased  to  pass  upon  me.  Far  as  I 
have  ever  been  from  attempting  any  thing  against  the  person 
or  the  service  of  your  majesty,  or  against  the  only  true,  old, 
and  Catholic  religion ;  I  yet  submit  myself  with  patience  to 
the  fate  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  ordain  I  should  suffer. 
If,  during  the  past  disturbances,  I  have  omitted,  advised,  or 
done  any  thing  that  seems  at  variance  with  my  duty,  it  was  most 
assuredly  performed  with  the  best  intentions,  or  was  forced 
upon  me  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  I  therefore  pray 
your  majesty  to  forgive  me,  and  in  consideration  of  my  past  ser- 
vices, show  mercy  to  my  unhappy  wife,  my  poor  children, 
and  servants.  In  a  firm  hope  of  this,  I  commend  myself  to 
the  infinite  mercy  of  God. 

**  Your  Miyesty*s  most  faithful  vassal  and  servant, 

*'  Lamobal  Count  Egiiomt. 

**  Brussels,  June  5th,  1568,  near  my  last  moments." 
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This  letter  he  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  bishop,  ^tb  the 
strongest  injunctions  for  its  safe  deliveiy ;  and  for  greater  se- 
coritj,  he  sent  a  duplicate  in  his  own  handwriting  to  State 
Counsellor  Yiglius,  the  most  upright  man  in  the  senate,  bv 
whom,  there  is  no  doubt,  it  was  actually  delivered  to  the  king. 
The  £Eunily  of  the  count  were  subsequently  reinstated  in  all 
his  property,  fiefs,  and  rights,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  sentence* 
liad  escheated  to  the  royal  treasury. 

Meanwhile,  a  scaffold  had  been  erected  in  the  market  place, 
before  the  town  hall,  on  which  two  poles  were  fixed  with 
iron  spikes,  and  the  whole  covered  with  black  cloth.  Two- 
and-twenty  companies  of  the  Spanish  garrison  surrounded  the 
scaffold,  a  precaution  which  was  by  no  means  superfluous. 
Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  the  Spanish  guard  appeared 
in  the  apartment  of  the  count ;  they  were  provided  with  cords 
to  tie  his  hands  according  to  custom.  He  begged  that  this 
might  be  spared  him,  and  declared  that  he  was  willing  and 
ready  to  die.  He  himself  cut  off  the  collar  from  his  doublet 
to  facilitate  the  executioner's  duty.  He  wore  a  robe  of  red 
^&mask,  and  over  that  a  black  Spanish  cloak  trimmed  with 
gold  lace.  In  this  dress  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold,  and  was 
attended  by  Don  Julian  Romero,  Maitre  de  Gamp ;  Salinas,  a 
Spanish  captain ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  The  Grand  Pro- 
vost of  the  court,  with  a  red  wand  in  his  hand,  sat  on  horse- 
Wk  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold ;  the  executioner  was  concealed 
beneath. 

Egmont  had  at  first  shown  a  desire  to  address  the  people 
fe>m  the  scaffold.  He  desisted,  however,  on  the  bishop's  re- 
presenting to  him  that,  either  he  would  not  be  heard,  or  that 
if  he  were,  he  might,  such  at  present  was  the  dangerous  dis- 
position of  the  people,  excite  them  to  acts  of  violence,  which 
would  only  plunge  his  friends  into  destruction.  For  a  few 
ii^oments  he  paced  the  scaffold  with  noble  dignity,  and  lamented 
that  it  had  not  been  permitted  him  to  die  a  more  honourable 
death  for  his  king  and  hi»  country.  Up  to  the  last  he 
seemed  unable  to  persuade  himself  that  the  king  was  in 
earnest,  and  that  his  severity  would  be  ccurried  any  further  than 
^©  mere  terror  of  execution.  When  the  decisive  period 
approached,  and  he  was  to  receive  the  Extreme  Unction, 
he  looked  wistfully  round,  and  when  there  still  appeared 
&o  prospect  of  a  reprieve,  he  turned  to  Julian  Romero,  and 
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asked  him  once  more  if  there  was  no  hope  of  pardon  for  him. 
Julian  Komero  shrugged  his  shoulders,  looked  on  the  ground, 
and  was  silent. 

He  then  closely  clenched  his  teeth,  threw  off  his  mantle 
and  rohe,  knelt  upon  the  cushion,  and  prepared  himself  for 
the  last  prayer.  The  bishop  presented  him  the  crucifix,  to 
kiss,  and  administered  to  him  Extreme  Unction,  upon  which 
the  count  made  him  a  sign  to  leave  him.  He  drew  a  silk  cap 
oyer  his  eyes,  and  awaited  the  stroke.  Over  the  corpse  and 
the  streaming  blood,  a  black  cloth  was  immediately  thrown. 

All  Brussels  thronged  around  the  scaffold,  and  the  fatal 
blow  seemed  to  fall  on  every  heart.  Loud  sobs  alone  broke 
the  appalling  silence.  The  duke  himself,  who  watched  the 
execution  £com  a  window  of  the  town  house,  wiped  his  eyes  as 
his  victim  died. 

Shortly  afterwards.  Count  Horn  advanced  on  the  scaffold. 
Of  a  more  violent  temperament  than  his  friend,  and  stimu- 
lated by  stronger  reasons  for  hatred  against  the  king,  he  had 
received  the  sentence  with  less  composure,  althou^  in  his 
case,  perhaps,  it  was  less  unjust.  He  burst  forth  in  bitter  re- 
proaches against  the  king,  and  the  bishop  with  difi^culty  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  make  a  better  use  of  his  last  moments,  than 
to  abuse  them  in  imprecations  on  his  enemies.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  became  more  collected,  and  made  his  confession  to 
the  bishop,  which  at  first  he  was  disposed  to  refuse. 

He  mounted  the  scaffold  with  the  same  attendants  as  his 
friend.  In  passing,  he  saluted  many  of  his  acquaintances ; 
his  hands  were,  like  Egmont^s,  free,  and  he  was  dressed  in  a 
black  doublet  and  cloak,  with  a  Milan  cap  of  the  same  colour 
upon  his  head.  When  he  had  ascended,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  corpse,  which  lay  under  the  cloth,  and  asked  one  of  the 
bystanders  if  it  was  the  body  of  his  friend.  On  being  an- 
swered in  the  aiffirmative,  he  said  some  words  in  Spanish, 
threw  his  cloak  from  him,  and  knelt  upon  the  cushion.  All 
shrieked  aloud  as  he  received  the  fatal  blow. 

The  heads  of  both  were  fixed  upon  the  poles  which  were 
set  up  on  the  scaffold,  where  they  remained  imtil  past,  three 
in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  taken  down,  and,  with  the 
two  bodies,  placed  in  l^den  coffins  and  deposited  in  a  vault. 

In  spite  of  the  number  of  spies  and  executioners  who  sur- 
rounded the  scaffold,  the  citizens  of  Brussels  would  not  h% 
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preTeirted  from  dippi&g  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  streauung 
Uood,  and,  carrying  home  with  them  these  precious  memo- 
rials. 


SIEGE  OE  ANTWERP 

BY    THE    PRINCE    OF    PARMA, 

m  ZHB.  TSASS  1584  AKD  1585. 


It  is  an  interesting  spectacle  to  observe  the  struggle  of 
inan*8  inventive  genius,  in  conflict  with  powerful  opposing  ele- 
ments, and  to  see  the  difficulties,  which  are  insurmountable  to 
ordinary  capacities,  overcome  by  prudence,  resolution,  and  a 
determined  will.  Less  attractive,  but  only  the  more  instruct- 
ive, perhaps,  is  the  contrary  spectacle,  where  the  absence  of 
those  qualities  raiders  all  efforts  of  genius  vain,  throws  away 
all  the  favours  of  fortune,  and  where  inability  to  improve  such 
advantages  renders  hopeless  a  success  which  otherwise  seemed 
sure  and  inevitable.  Examples  of  both  kinds  are  afforded  by 
the  celebrated  siege  of  Antwerp,  by  the  Spaniards,  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  which  that  flourishing 
city  was  for  ever  deprived  of  its  commercial  prosperity,  but 
wMch,  on  the  other  hand,  conferred  immortal  fame  on  the 
general  who  undertook  and  accomplished  it. 

Twelve  years  had  the  war  continued,  which  the  northern 
provinces  of  Belgium  had  commenced  at  flrst  in  vindication 
simply  of  their  religious  freedom,  and  the  privileges  of  their 
states,  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  but 
maintained  latterly  in  the  hope  of  establishing  their  inde- 
pendencd  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Never  completely  victors, 
out  never  entirely  vanquished,  they  wearied  out  the  Spanish 
valour  by  tedious  operations  on  an  imfavourable  soil,  and  ex- 
baosted  the  wealth  of  die  sovereign  of  both  the  Indies,  while 
they  Ihemselves  were  called  beggars,  and  in  a  degree  actually 
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were  so.  The  League  of  Ghent,  which  had  united  the  whole 
Netherlands,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  a  common 
and  (could  such  a  confederation  have  lasted")  invincible  body, 
was  indeed  dissolved;  but  in  place  of  this  uncertain  and  un- 
natural  combination,  the  northern  provinces  had,  in  the  year 
1579,  formed  among  themselves  the  closer  Union  of  Utrecht, 
which  promised  to  be  more  lasting,  inasmuch  as  it  was  linked 
and  held  together  by  common  political  and  religious  interests. 
What  the  new  republic  had  lost  in  extent,  through  this  sepa- 
ration from  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces,  it  was  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  the  closeness  of  alliance,  the  unity  of  enter- 
prise, and  energy  of  execution ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  fortunate 
in  thus  timely  losing  what  no  exertion,  probably,  would  ever 
have  enabled  it  to  retain. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Walloon  provinces  had,  in  the  year 
1584,  partly  by  voluntary  submission,  and  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  been  again  reduced  under  the  Spanish  yoke.  The 
northern  districts  alone  had  been  able  at  all  successfully  to 
oppose  it.  A  considerable  portion  of  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders still  obstinately  held  out  against  the  arms  of  the  Duke 
Alexander  of  Parma,  who  at  that  time  administered  the  civil 
government  of  the  provinces,  and  the  supreme  command  of 
file  army,  with  equal  energy  and  prudence,  and,  by  a  series  of 
splendid  victories,  had  revived  the  military  reputation  of 
Spain.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the  countay,  which,  by  its 
numerous  rivers  and  cauals,  facilitated  the  connexion  of  the 
towns  with  one  another  and  with  the  sea,  baffled  all  attempts 
effectually  to  subdue  it,  and  the  possession  of  one  place  could 
only  be  maintained  by  the  occupation  of  another.  So  long  as 
this  conmiunication  was  kept  up,  Holland  and  Zealand  could 
with  little  difficulty  assist  their  allies,  and  supply  them  abund- 
antly by  water  as  well  as  by  land  with  all  necessaries,  so  that 
valour  was  of  no  use,  and  the  strength  of  the  king^s  troops 
was  fruitlessly  wasted  on  tedious  sieges. 

Of  all  the  towns  in  Brabant,  Antwerp  was  the  most  im- 
portant, as  well  from  its  wealth,  its  population,  and  its  mili- 
tary force,  as  by  its  position  on  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt. 
This  great  and  populous  town,  which  at  this  date  contained 
more  than  80,000  inhabitants,  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  national  league,  and  had  in  the  course  of  the 
war  distinguished  itself  above  all  the  towns  of  Belgium,  by  an 
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nntameable  spirit  of  liberty.  As  it  fostered  witliin  its  bosom 
all  the  three  Christian  churches,  and  owed  much  of  its  pro* 
speiity  to  this  unrestricted  religious  liberty,  it  had  the  more 
cause  to  dread  the  Spanish  rule,  which  threatened  to  abolish 
this  toleration,  and  by  the  terror  of  the  Inquisition  to  drive  all 
the  Protestant  merchants  from  its  markets.  Moreover,  it  had 
had  but  too  terrible  experience  of  the  brutality  of  the  Spanish 
garrisons,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  if  it  once  more  suf- 
fered this  insupportable  yoke  to  be  imposed  upon  it,  it  would 
never  again,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  be  able  to 
throw  it  off. 

But  powerful  as  were  the  motives  which  stimulated  Ant- 
werp to  resistance,  equally  strong  were  the  reasons  which  de- 
termined the  Spanish  general  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  place  at  any  cost.  On  the  possession  of  this  town  de- 
pended, in  a  great  measure,  that  of  the  whole  province  of  Bra* 
bant,  which  by  this  channel  chi'^fly  derived  its  supplies  of  com 
from  Zealand,  while  the  capti%  e  of  this  place  would  secure  to 
the  victor  the  command  of  the  Scheldt.  It  would  also  deprive 
the  League  of  Brabant,  which  held  its  meetings  in  the  town, 
of  its  principal  support;  the  whole  fiEiction  of  its  dangerous  in- 
fiuence,  of  its  example,  its  counsels,  and  its  money,  while  the 
treasures  of  its  inhabitants  would  open  plentiful  supplies  for 
the  militaiy  exigencies  of  the  king.  Its  IeQI  would,  sooner  or 
later,  necessarily  draw  after  it  that  of  all  Brabant,  and  the 
preponderance  of  power  in  that  quarter  would  decide  the  whole 
diiq»ute  in  favour  of  the  king.  Determined  by  these  grave 
considerations,  the  Duke  of  Parma  drew  his  forces  together 
in  July,  1584,  and  advanced  from  his  position  at  Domick  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  with  the  intention  of  invest- 
ing it. 

But  both  the  natural  position  and  fortifications  of  the  town 
appeared  to  defy  attacks.  Surrounded  on  the  side  of  Brabant 
imi  insnnnountable  works  and  moats,  and  towards  Flanders 
eoveired  by  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Scheldt,  it  could 
not  be  carried  by  storm ;  and  to  blockade  a  town  of  such  ex- 
tent, seemed  to  require  a  land  force  three  times  larger  than 
that  which  the  duke  had,  and  moreover  a  fleet,  of  which  he  was 
utterly  destitate.  Not  only  did  the  river  yield  the  town  all 
neeessaiysmplies  from  Ghent,  it  also  opened  an  easy  commu- 
lucation  wit£  the  bordering  province  of  Zealand.  For,  as  the 
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tide  of  the  North  Sea  extends  finr  up  the  Scheldt,  and  ebbs 
and  flows  regularly,  Antwerp  enjoys  the  peculiar  advantage, 
that  the  same  tide  flows  past  it  at  diflerent  times  in  two  oppo- 
aite  directions.  Besides,  the  adjacent  towns  of  Brussels,  Ma^ 
lines,  Ghent,  Dendermoade,  and  others,  were  all  at  this  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  league,  and  could  aid  the  place  from  the 
land  side  also.  To  blockade,  therefore,  the  town  by  land, 
and  to  cut  off  its  communication  with  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
required  two  diflerent  armies,  one  on  each  bank  of  the  river. 
A  sufficient  fleet  was  likewise  needed  to  guard  the  passage 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  to  prevent  all  attempts  at  relief  which 
would  most  certainly  be  made  from  Zealand.  But  by  the 
war  which  he  had  still  to  carry  on  in  other  quarters,  and 
by  the  numerous  garrisons  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
in  the  towns  and  fortified  places,  the  army  of  the  duke  was 
reduced  to  10,000  infiBuitry  and  1700  horse,  a  force  very  inade* 
quate  for  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude.  Moreover, 
tiiese  troops  were  deficient  in  the  most  necessary  supplies, 
and  the  long  arrears  of  pay  had  excited  them  to  subdued 
murmurs,  which  hourly  threatened  to  break  out  into  open  mu- 
tiny. If^  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  he  should  still 
attempt  the  siege,  there  would  be  much  occasion  to  fear  firom 
the  strongholds  of  the  enemy,  which  were  left  in  the  rear,  and 
from  which  it  would  be  easy,  by  vigorous  sallies,  to  annoy  an 
army  distributed  over  so  many  places,  and  to  expose  it  to  want 
by  cutting  off  its  supplies. 

All  these  considerations  were  brought  forward  by  the  conn* 
cil  of  war,  before  which  the  Duke  of  Parma  now  laid  his 
scheme.  However  great  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in 
themselves,  and  in  the  proved  abilities  of  such  a  leader,  never- 
theless, the  most  experienced  generals  did  not  disguise  their 
despair  of  a  fortunate  result.  Two  only  were  exceptions,  Ca- 
pizucchi  and  Mondragone,  whose  ardent  courage  placed  them 
above  all  apprehensions,  the  rest  concurred  in  dissuading  the 
duke  from  attempting  so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  by  which 
they  ran  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  fruit  of  all  their  former  vic- 
tories, and  tarnishing  the  glory  they  had  already  earned. 

But  objections,  which  he  had  already  made  to  himself  and* 
refuted,  could  not  shake  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  his  purpose. 
Not  in  ignorance  of  its  inseparable  dangers,  not  from  thought- 
lessly overvaluing  his  forces,  had  he  taken  this  bold  resolve* 


Bat  that  instiiictiYe  genius,  which  leads  great  men  by  paths. 
Which  inferior  minds  either  never. enter  upon  or  never  ^ish, 
nised  him  above  the  influence  of  the  doubts  which  a  cold  and 
narrow  prudence  would  oppose  to  his  views,  and  without  being, 
able  to  convince  his  generals,  he  felt  the  correctness  of  his 
calculations  in  a  conviction  indistinct,  indeed,  but  not  on  that 
account  less  indubitable.  A  succession  of  fortunate  results, 
had  raised  his  confidence,  and  the  sight  of  his  army,  ua^ 
equalled  in  Europe  for  discipline,  experience,  and  valour,  and 
commanded  by  a  chosen  body  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers,  did  not  permit  him  to  entertain  fear  for  a  moment., 
To  those  who  objected  to  the  small  number  of  his  troops, 
he  answered,  that  however  long  the  pike,  it  is  only  the  ^oint 
that  kiUs ;  and  that  in  military  enterprise,  the  moving  power 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  mass  to  be  moved.  He  v/as 
aware,  indeed,  of  the  discontent  of  his  troops,  but  he  knew 
also  their  obedience ;  and  he  thought,  moreover,  that  the  best 
means  to  stifle  their  murmurs  was  by  keeping  them  employed,^ 
in  some  important  undertaking,  by  stimulating  their  desire  of 
gloiy  by  the  splendour  of  the  enterprise,  and  their  rapacity,  by 
hopes  of  the  rich  booty  which  the  capture  of  so  wealthy  a  town 
would  hold  out.  \ 

In  the  plan  which  he  now  formed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
siege,  he  endeavoured  to  meet  all  these  difficulties.  Famine 
was  the  only  instrument  by  which  he  could  hope  to  subdue, 
the  town ;  but  eflectually  to  use  this  formidable  weapon,  it 
would  be  expedient  to  cut  off  all  its  land  and  water  com;^ 
monications.  With  thi^  view,  the  first  object  was  to  stop,  or^ 
at  least  to  impede,  the  arrival  of  si^pplies  from  Zealand.  It 
was,  therefore,  requisite  not  only  to  cany  all  the  outworks^ 
which  the  people  of  Antwerp  had  built  on  both  shores  of  the 
Scheldt  for  the  protection  of  their  shipping ;  but  also,  wher-^ 
^ver  feasible,  to  throw  up  new  batteries,  which  should  com- 
mand the  whole  course  of  the  river  :  and  to  prevent  ^e 
place  from  drawing  supplies  from  the  land  side,  while  efforts. 
were  being  made  to  intercept  their  transmission  by  sea,  all 
the  adjacent  towns  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  were  compre* 
l^ended  in  the  plan  of  the  siege,  and  the  fall  of  Antwerp  waa 
based  on  the  destruction  of  all  those  places.  A  bold,  and  com 
ideiing  the  duke's  scanty  fbrpe,  an  almost  extraragant  project;^ 
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nUch  was,  however,  justified  hy  tlie  genius  of  iis  author, 
and  crowned  bj  fortune  with  a  brilliant  result. 

As,  however,  time  was  reqoired  to  accomplish  a  plan  of 
this  magnitade,  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  content,  for  the 
present,  with  the  erection  of  nwnerons  forts  on  the  canals 
and  rivers  which  connected  Antwerp  with  Dendermonde, 
Ghent,  Malines,  Brussels,  and  other  places.  Spanish  gar- 
risons were  quartered  in  the  vicinily,  and  almost  at  the 
rerjr  gates  of  those  towns,  which  laid  waste  the  open 
country,  and  by  their  incursions  kept  the  surrounding  terrir 
torj  in  alarm.  Thus,  round  Ghent  alone,  were  encamped 
about  3000  men,  and  proportionate  numbers  round  the  ol^er 
towns.  In  this  way,  and  by  means  of  the  secret  understand* 
ing,  which  he  maintained  with  the  Roman  Catholic  inha- 
bitants of  those  towns,  the  duke  hoped,  without  weakening 
his  own  forces,  gradually  to  exhaust  their  strength,  and  bj 
the  harassing  operations  of  a  petty  but  incessant  warfare, 
even  without  any  formal  siege,  to  reduce  them  at  last  to 
capitulate. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  main  force  was  directed  against 
Antwerp,  which  he  now  closely  invested.  He  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Bevem  in  Flanders,  a  few  miles  from  Antwerp, 
where  he  found  a  fortified  camp.  The  protection  of  the 
Flemish  bank  of  the  Scheldt  was  intrusted  to  the  Margrave 
of  Rysburg,  general  of  cavalry,  the  Brabant  bank  to  the 
Coimt  Peter  Ernest  Von  Eansfeld,  who  was  joined  by  another 
Spanish  leader,  Mondragone.  Both  the  latter  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Scheldt  upon  pontoons,  notwithstanding  the 
Flemish  admiral's  ship  was  sent  to  oppose  them,  and  passing 
Antwerp,  took  up  their  position  at  Stabroek,  in  Bergen.  De- 
tached corps  dispersed  themselves  along  the  whole  Brabant 
side,  partly  to  secure  the  dykes  and  the  roads. 

Some  miles  below  Antwerp,  the  Scheldt  was  guarded  by  two 
strong  forts,  of  which  one  was  situated  at  Liefkenshoek,  on 
the  i^and  Doel,  in  Flanders,  the  other  at  Lillo,  exactly  op- 

esite  the  coast  of  Brabant.  The  last  had  been  erected  by 
ondragone  himself,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  when 
the  latter  was  still  master  of  Antwerp,  and  for  this  very 
reason  the  Duke  of  Parma  now  entrusted  to  him  the  attack 
npon  it    On  the  possession  of  these  two  forts  the  success  of 
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the  siege  seemed  wholly  to  depend,  since  all  the  vessels  sail* 
mg  from  Zealand  to  Antwerp  most  pass  mider  their  guns. 
Both  forts  had,  a  short  time  before,  been  strengthened  by 
the  besieged,  and  the  former  was  scarcely  finished  when  the 
Margrave  of  Eysburg  attacked  it.     The  celerity  with  which 
he  went  to  work,  surprised  the  enemy  before  they  were  suffi 
dently  prepared  for   defence;   and  a  brisk  assault  quickly 
placed  liiefkenshoek  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.     The 
confederates  sustained  this  loss  on  the  same  fatal  day  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  fell  at  Delft,  by  the  hands  of  an  as 
sassin.     The  other  batteries,  erected  on  the  island  of  Doel, 
were  partly  abandoned  by  their  defenders,  partly  taken  by 
surprise,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  Flemish  side  wass 
cleared  of  the  enemy.     But  the  fort  at  Lillo,  on  Ihe  Brabant 
shore,  offered  a  more  idgorous  resistance,  since  the  people  of* 
Antwerp  had  had  time  to  strengthen  its  fortifications,  and  tQ> 
provide  it  with  a  strong  garrison.    Furious  sallies  of  the  be- 
sieged, led  by  Odets  von  Teligny,  supported  by  the  caxmon 
of  the  fort,  destroyed  all  the  works  of  the  Spaniards,  and  eau 
inundation,  which  was  efiected  by  opening  the  sluices,  finally 
drove  them  away  from  the  place  after  a  three  weeks*  siege^ 
and  with  the  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand  killed.    They  noiKi- 
retired  into  their  fortified  camp  at  Stabroek,  and  contented' 
themselves  with  taking  possession  of  the  dams,  which  run 
across  the  lowlands  of  Bergen,  and  oppose  a  breastwork  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  East  Scheldt. 

The  fEiilure  of  his  attempt  upon  the  fort  of  Lillo  compelled 
the  Prince  of  Parma  to  change  his  measures.  As  he  could 
not  succeed  in  stopping  the  passage  of  the  Scheldt  by  his 
original  plan,  on  wluch  the  success  of  the  siege  entirely  de- 
pended, he  determined  to  effect  his  purpose  by  throwing  a 
bridge  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  The  thought 
was  bold,  and  there  were  many  who  held  it  to  be  rash.  Both 
the  breadth  of  the  stream,  which  at  this  part  exceeds  1,200 
paces,  as  well  as  its  violence,  which  is  still  further  augmented 
by  the  tides  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  appeared  to  render 
eveiy  attempt  of  this  kind  impracticable.  Moreover,  he  had 
to  contend  with  a  deficiency  of  timber,  vessels,  and  workmen, 
as  well  as  with  the  dangerous  position  between  the  fleets  of 
Antwerp  and  of  Zealand,  to  which  it  would  necessarilf  be  an 
easy  task,  in  combination  with  a  boisterous  element,  to  inte]> 
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irupt  so  tedious  a  work.  But  the  Prince  of  Panna  Imew 
his  power,  and  his  settled  resolution  would  yield  to  nothing 
short  of  absolute  impossibility.  After  he  had  eansed  the 
breadth  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  river  to  be  measured 
and  had  consulted  with  two  of  his  most  skilful  engineers 
Barocci  and  Plato,  it  was  settled  that  the  bridge  should  b 
constructed  between  Galloo  in  Flanders,  and  Ordam  i 
Brabant.  This  spot  was  selected,  because  the  river  is  hei 
narrowest,  and  bends  a  little  to  the  right,  and  so  detain 
Tessels  awhile,  by  compelling  them  to  tack.  To  cover  tk 
bridge,  strong  bastions  were  erected  at  both  ends,  of  whic 
the  one  on  the  Flanders  shore  was  named  fort  St.  Man 
the  other  on  the  Brabant  side  fort  St.  Philip,  in  honour 
jthe  king. 

While  active  preparations  were  making  in  the '  Spani 
eamp  for  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  and  the  whole  att( 
tion  of  the  enemy  was  directed  to  it,  the  duke  made  an  i 
expected  attack  upon  Dendermonde,  a  strong  town  betwc 
Ohent  and  Antwerp,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dender  and  ' 
Scheldt.  As  long  as  this  important  place  was  in  the  hands 
the  enemy,  the  towns  of  Ghent  and  Antwerp  could  mutui 
support  each  other,  and  by  the  facility  of  their  communicat 
frtistrate  all  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers.  Its  capture  wc 
leave  the  prince  free  to  act  against  both  towns,  and  m 
decide  the  fate  of  his  undertaking.  The  rapidity  of  his 
tack  left  the  besieged  no  time  to  open  their  sluices,  and 
the  country  under  water.  A  hot  cannonade  waa  opened  i 
the  chief  bastion  of  the  town,  before  the  Brussels  gate  ; 
was  answered  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  which  made  { 
havoc  amongst  the  Spaniards.  It  increased,  howeTer,  xt 
than  discouraged  their  ardour;  and  the  insults  of  tlie  gan 
who  mutilated  the  statue  of  a  saint  before  their  eyes 
after  treating  it  with  the  most  centumelious  indignity,  la 
it  down  from  the  rampart,  raised  their  fury  f»  the  lii 
pitch.  Clamorously  they  demanded  to  be  led  agains 
hastion,  before  their  fire  had  made  a  sufficient  breacli 
and  the  prince,  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  ardour  of 
impetuosity,  gave  the  signal  for  the  assault  Abfber  a  sai 
ary  contest  of  two  hours,  the  rampart  was  mouzitec 
ttiose,  who  were  not  sacrificed  to  the  first  fiiry  of  the 
&rds,  threw  themselves  into  the  town.    The  Istter  -v^ 
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deed,  now  more  exposed^  a  fire  being  directed  upon  it  from 
the  works  which  had  been  carried ;  but  its  strong  walls,  and 
,ihe  broad  moat  which  surrounded  it,  gave  reason  to  expect 
&  protracted  resistance.  The  inventive  resources  of  the 
'Prince  of  Parma  soon  overcame  this  obstacle  also.  While 
the  bombardment  was  carried  on  night  and  day,  the  troops 
were  incessantly  employed  in  diverting  the  course  of  the 
Deader,  which  supplied  the  foss  with  water,  and  the  besieged 
were  seized  with  despair,  as  they  saw  the  water  of  the  trenches, 
the  last  defence  of  the  town,  gradually  disappear.  They 
hastened  to  capitulate,  and  in  August,  1584,  received  a  Span- 
ish garrison.  Thns,  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  days,  the 
Prince  of  Parma  accomplished  an  undertaking  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  would  require  as  many  weeks. 

The  town  of  Ghent,  now  cut  off  from  Antwerp  and  the  sea, 
and  hard  pressed  by  the  troops  of  the  king,  which  were  en- 
eamped  in  its  vicinity,  and  without  hope  of  immediate  suc- 
eonr,  began  to  despair,  as  fiamine,  with  all  its  dreadful  train, 
advfCQced  upon  them  with  rapid  steps.      The  inhabitants 
therefore  despatched  deputies  to  the  Spanish  camp  at  Bevem 
to  tender  its  sobmissdon  to  the  king,  upon  the  same  terms  as 
the  prince  had  a  short  time  previously  offered.     The  deputies 
irere  informed  that  the  time  for  treaties  was  past,  and  that  an 
nnoonditional  submission  alone  could  appease  the  just  anger 
of  the  monarch  whom  they  had  offended  by  their  rebellion. 
•Nay,  they  were  even  giv^i  to  understand,  that  it  would  be 
only  through  his  great  mevcj  if  the  same  humiliation  were 
not  exacted  from  them*  as  their  rebellious  ancestors  were 
.forced  to  undergo  under  Charles  V.,  namely,  to  implore 
pardon  half  naked,  and  with  a  cord  round  their  necks,     llie 
deputies  returned  to  Ghent  in  despair,  but  three  days  after- 
wards a  new  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Spanish  camp,  which 
At  last,  by  the  intercession  of  one  of  the  prince's  friends,  who 
was  a  prisoner  in  Ghent,  obtained  peace  upon  moderate  terms. 
The  town  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  200,000  florins,  recall  the 
banished  Papists,  and  expel  its  Protestant  inhaMtants,  who, 
however,  were  to  be  allowed  two  years  for  the  settlement  of 
rtheir  affidrs.    All  the  inhabitants,  except  six,  who  were  re- 
•served  for  capital  pinishment,  (but  idFterwards  pardoned,) 
were  included  in  a  general  amnesty,  and  the  garrison,  which 
.amoonted  to  2^000  men,  were  allowed  to  evacuate  the  place 
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ivith  the  honours  of  war.  This  treaty  was  conduded  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  at  the  head  quarters  at  Bevem,  and 
immediately  8,000  Spaniards  marched  into  the  to^m  as  a 
garrison. 

It  was  more  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the  dread  of 
&mine,  than  by  Uie  force  of  arms,  that  the  Pripce  of  Parma 
had  succeeded  in  reducing  this  city  to  submission,  the  largest 
and  strongest  in  the  Netherlands,  which  was  little  inferior  tc 
Paris  within  the  barriers  of  its  inner  town,  consisted  oi 
37,000  houses,  and  was  built  on  twenty  islands,  connected  L] 
ninety-eight  stone  bridges.  The  important  privilegiBs  which 
in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  this  city  had  contrived  t< 
extort  from  its  rulers,  fostered  in  its  inhabitants  a  spirit  c 
independence,  which  not  unfrequently  degenerated  into  ric 
and  licence,  and  naturally  brought  it  in  collision  with  tb 
Austrian- Spanish  government.  And  itwaa  exactly  this  bol 
spirit  of  liberty,  which  procured  for  the  reformation  i\ 
rapid  and  extensive  success  it  met  with  in  this  town,  and  tl 
combined  incentives  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  product 
all  those  scenes  of  violence,  by  which,  during  the  reb 
lion,  it  had  unfortunately  distinguished  itself.  Besides  t 
fine  levied,  the  prince  foimd  within  the  walls  a  large  sU 
of  artillery,  carriages,  ships,  and  building  materials  of 
kinds,  with  numerous  workmen  and  sailors,  who  materia 
aided  him  in  his  plans  against  Antwerp. 

Before  Ghent  surrendered  to  the  king,  Vilvorden  and  I 
rentals  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
capture  of  the  block-houses  near  the  village  of  Willebr 
had  cut  off  Antwerp  from  Brussels  and  Malines.  The 
of  these  places,  within  so  short  a  period,  deprived  Antv 
of  all  hope  of  succour  from  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  li 
ed  all  their  expectations  to  the  assistance  which  migln 
looked  for  from  Zealand.  But  to  deprive  them  also  of  • 
the  Prince  of  Parma  was  now  making  the  most  euer| 
preparations. 

The  citizens  of  Antwerp  had  beheld  the  first  operatioi 
the  enemy  against  their  town  with  the  proud  seciirity 
which  the  sight  of  their  invincible  river  inspired  thera. 
confidence  was  also  in  a  degree  justified  by  the  opinion  o 
Prince  of  Orange,  who,  upon  the  first. intelligence  of  th 
sign,  had  said,  that  the  Sj^anish  army  would  inevitably  | 
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before  the  Tiralls  of  Antwerp.  That  nothing,  however,  might 
be  neglected,  he  sent,  a  short  time  before  his  assassina- 
tion, for  the  Burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  Philip  Mamiz  of 
St.  Aldegonde,  his  intimate  friend,  to  Delft,  where  he  con- 
sulted with  him  as  to  the  means  of  maintaining  defensiye 
operations.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  it  would 
be  adyisable  to  demolish  forthwith  the  great  dam  between 
Sanyliet  and  lillo,  called  the  Blaaugarendjk,  so  as  to  allow 
the  waters  of  the  East  Scheldt  to  inundate,  if  necessary,  the 
lowlands  of  Bergen,  and  thus,  in  the  event  of  the  Scheldt 
being  closed,  to  open  a  passage  for  the  Zealand  vessels  to  the 
town  across  the  inundated  country.  Aldegonde  had,  after  his 
return,  actually  persuaded  the  magistrate  and  the  nuyonty  of 
the  citizens  to  agree  to  this  proposal,  when  it  was  resisted  by 
the  guild  of  butchers,  who  complained  that  they  would  be 
rained  by  such  a  measure ;  for  the  plain,  which  it  was  wished 
to  lay  under  water,  was  a  vast  tract  of  pasture  land,  upon 
which  about  12,000  oxen  were  annually  put  to  graze.  The 
objection  of  the  butchers  was  successful,  and  they  managed  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  this  salutary  scheme,  until  the 
enemy  had  got  possession  of  the  dams  as  well  as  the  pasture 
land. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  burgomaster,  St.  Aldegonde,  who, 
himself  a  member  of  the  states  of  Brabant,  was  possessed  of 
great  authority, in  that  council,  the  fortifications  on  both 
sides  the  Scheldt  had,  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  been  placed  in  repair,  and  many  new  redoubts 
erected  round  the  town-  The  dams  had  been  cut  through  at 
Saftingen,  and  the  water  of  the  West  Scheldt  let  out  over 
neariy  the  whole  countiy  of  Waes.  In  the  adjacent  Mar 
quisate  of  Bei^en,  troops  had  been  enlisted  by  die  Count  of 
Hohenlohe,  and  a  Scotch  regiment,  imder  the  command  of 
Colonel  Morgan,  was  already  in  the  pay  of  the  republic, 
while  fresh  reinforcements  were  daily  expected  from  Eng 
land  and  France.  Above  all,  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zeac 
land  were  called  upon  to  hasten  their  supplies.  But  after 
the  enemy  had  taken  strong  positions  on  both  sides  of  the 
riyer,  and  the  fire  of  their  batteries  made  the  navigation  dan^ 
gerous,  when  place  after  place  in  Brabant  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  their  cavaliy  had  cut  oi¥  all  communication  on  the 
land  side*  the  inhabitants. of  Antwerp  began  at  last  to  entec* 
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tain  serious  appreliensions  for  the  iature.  The  town  thet 
contained  85,000  souls,  and  according  to  calculatioii  300,00< 
quarters  of  com  -were  annually  required  for  their  support 
At  the  beginning  of  the  siege  neither  the  supply  nor  ih 
money  was  wanting  for  the  laying  in  of  such  a  store ;  for  i 
spite  of  the  enemy's  fire,  the  Zealand  victualling  ships,  takii 
advantage  of  the  rising  tide,  contrived  to  make  their  way 
the  town.  All  that  was  requisite,  was  to  preTent  any  of  tl 
richer  citizens  from  buying  up  these  supplies,  and,  in  ca 
of  scarcity,  raising  the  price.  To  secure  his  object,  gi 
Gianibelli,  from  Mantua,  who  had  rendered  important  s< 
Tices  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  proposed  a  property  t 
of  one  penny  in  every  hundred,  and  the  appointment  oi 
board  of  respectable  persons  to  purchase  com  with  tl 
money,  and  <fistribute  it  weekly.  And  until  the  retui 
^f  this  tax  should  be  available,  the  richer  classes  shoi 
advance  the  required  sum,  holding  the  com  purchased, 
a  deposit,  in  their  own  magazines ;  and  were  also  to  share 
the  profit  But  this  plan  was  unwelcome  to  the  wealtl 
citizens,  who  had  resolved  to  profit  by  the  general  distr 
'They  recommended  that  every  individual  should  be  requ: 
to  provide  hinaself  with  a  sufficient  supply  for  two  years 
proposition  which,  however  it  might  suit  their  own  cir< 
f&tances,  was  very  unreasonable  in  regard  to  the  poorer  i 
bitants,  who,  even  before  the  siege,  could  scarely  find  m 
to  supply  themselves  for  so  many  months.  They  obtai 
indeed,  their  object,  which  was  to  reduce  the  poor  tc 
necessity  of  either  quitting  the  place,  or  becoming  en1 
their  dependents.  But  when  they  afterwards  reflected, 
in  the  time  of  need  the  rights  of  property  woiild  not  1 
spected,  they  found  it  advisable  not  to  be  over  hasty  in  na 
their  own  purchases. 

The  magistrate,  in  order  to  avert  an  evil  that  -Would 
pressed  upon  individuals  only,  had  recourse  to  an 
dient  which  endangered  the  safety  of  all.  Soiaae  ent^ 
ing  persons  in  Zedand  had  freighted  a  large  fleet  ^mt] 
visions,  which  succeeded  in  passing  the  guns  of  the  c 
and  discharged  its  cargo  at  Aiitwerp.  The  hope  of  a 
profit  had  tempted  the  merchants  to  enter  upon  this  1 
ous  speculation ;  in  this,  however,  they  were  disappoii] 
the  magistrate  of  Antwerp  had,  just  before  their  arrival. 
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an  edict,  regulating  the  price  of  ftll  the  necessaries  of  hk- 
At  the  same  time,  to  prevent  individuals  from  bitying  up 
the  whole  cargo,  and  storing  it  in  their  magazines,  'with  a 
view  of  disposing  of  it  afterwards  at  a  dearer  rate,  he  ordered 
that  the  whole  should  be  publicly  sold  in  anj  quantities 
from  the  vessels.  The  speculators,  cheated  of  their  hopes  of 
prc^t  by  these  precautions,  set  sail  again,  and  left  Antwerp 
with  the  greater  part  of  their  cargo,  wifaach  would  have,  sufficed 
,for  the  support  of  the  town  for  several  months. 

This  neglect  of  the  most  essential  and  natural  means  of  pra- 
servation  can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  the 
inhabitants  considered  it  absolutely  impossil^e  ever  to  close 
the  Scheldt  completely,  and  consequentlj  had  not  the  least  «p- 
prehension  that  things  would  come  to  extremity.    When  the 
intelligence  arrived  in  Antwerp  that  the  prince  intended  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  the  Scheldt,  the  idea  was  universally  ridi- 
culed as  chimerical.     An  arrogant  comparison  was  drawn  be- 
tween the  republic  and  the  stream,  and  it  was  said,  that  the 
one  would  bear  the  Spanish  yoke  as  little  as  the  other.     "A 
fiver  whicli  is  S400  feet  broad,  and,  with  its  own  waters  alone, 
above  sixty  feet  deep,  but  which  with  the  tide  ro^e  twelve 
feet  more — ^would  such  a  s^eam,"  it  was  asked,  "  submit  to  be 
spanned  by  a  miserable  piece  of  paling?    Where  were  beams 
to  be  found,  high  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  end  project 
above  the  surface  ?  and  how  was  a  work  of  this  kind  to  stand 
in  winter,  when  whole  islands  and  mountains  of  ice,  which 
atone  walls  could  hardly  resist,  would  be  driven  by  the  flood 
against  its  weak  timbers,  and  splinter  them  to  pieces  Hke  glass? 
Or,  perhaps,  the  prince  purposed  to  construct  a  bridge  of 
Wts ;   if  so,  where  would  he  procure  the  latter,  and  how 
^ring  them  into  his  entrenchments  ?    They  must  necessarily 
be  brought  past  Antwerp,  where  a  fleet  was  ready  to  capture 
or  smk  them." 

But  while  they  were  trying  to  prove  the  absurdity  of 
fte  Prince  of  Parma's  undertaking,  he  had  already  com- 
jpleted  it.  As  soon  as  the  forts  St.  Maria  and  St*  Philip 
^ere  erected,  and  protected  the  workmen  and  the  work  by 
their  fire,  a  pier  was  built  out  into  the  stream  from  both  banks, 
for  which  purpose  the  xnasts  of  the  largest  vessels  were  en^ 
^^ed ;  by  a  skilful  arrangement  of  the  timbers,  they  eoBr 
P^d  to  give  the  whole  such  solidity,  that,  as  the  result 
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Kiyed,  it  was  able  to  resist  tihe  violent  pressure  of  the  ice 
ese  timbers,  which  rested  firmly  imd  securely  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river,  and  projected  a  considerable  height  above  it. 
being  covered  with  planks,  afforded  a  commodious  roadway. 
It  was  wide  enough  to  allow  eight  men  to  cross  abreast,  and  a 
balustrade  that  ran  along  it  on  both  sides,  protected  them 
from  the  fire  of  small  arms  from  the  enemy's  vessels.  This 
**  Stacade,"  as  it  was  called,  ran  from  the  two  opposite 
shores  as  far  as  the  increasing  depth  and  force  of  the 
stream  allowed.  It  reduced  the  breadth  of  the  river  to 
about  1100  feet;  as,  however,  the  middle  and  proper  current 
would  not  admit  of  such  a  barrier,  there  remained,  therefore^ 
between  the  two  stacades,  a  space  of  more  than  six  hundred 
paces,  through  which  a  whole  fleet  of  transports  could  sa£l 
with  i^ase.  This  intervening  space,  the  prince  designed  to 
close  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  for  which  purpose  the  craft  must 
be  procured  from  Dunkirk.  But  besides  that  they  could  not 
be  obtained  in  any  number  at  that  place,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  bring  them  past  Antwerp  without  great  loss.  He  was> 
therefore,  obliged  to  content  himself  for  the  time  with  having 
narrowed  the  stream  one  half,  and  rendered  the  passage  of 
the  enemy's  vessels  so  much  the  more  difficult.  Where  the 
stacades  terminated  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  they  spread 
out  into  parallelograms,  which  were  mounted  with  heavy  guns^ 
and  served  as  a  kind  of  battery  on  the  water.  From  these,  a 
heavy  fire  was  opened  on  every  vessel  that  attempted  to  pass 
through  this  narrow  channel.  Whole  fleets,  however,  and  sin 
gle  vessels  still  attempted  and  succeeded  in  passing  this  dan- 
gerous strait. 

Meanwhile  Ghent  surrendered,  and  this  unexpected  success 
at  once  rescued  the  prince  from  his  dilemma.  He  found  in 
this  town  every  thing  necessary  to  complete  his  bridge  of 
boats;  and  the  only  difficulty  now  was  its  safe  transport^ 
which  was  furnished  by  the  enemy  themselves.  By  cutting 
the  dams  at  Saftingen,  a  great  part  of  the  country  of  Waes, 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Borcht,  had  been  laid  under  water,  so 
that  it  was  not  difficult  to  cross  it  with  flat-bottomed  boats. 
The  prince,  therefore,  ordered  his  vessels  to  run  out  from. 
Ghent,  and  after  passing  Dendermonde  and  Eupelmonde,  to 
pass  through  the  left  dyke  of  the  Scheldt,  leaving  Antwerp  ta 
the  right,  and  sail  over  the  inundated  fields  in  the  directibix 
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of  Borclit.  To  protect  this  passage,  a  fort  vraa  erected  at  tli« 
latter  village,  wbich  would  keep  the  enemy  in  check.  All 
succeeded  to  his  wishes,  though  not  without  a  sharp  action 
with  the  enemy's  flotilla,  which  was  sent  out  to  intercept  thia 
convoy.  After  breaking  through  a  few  more  dams  on  theit 
route,  they  reached  the  Spanish  quarters  at  Oalloo,  and  suc- 
cessfully entered  the  Scheldt  again.  The  exultation  of  the 
army  was  the  greater,  when  they  discovered  the  extent  of 
danger  the  vessels  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  Scarcely  had  they 
got  quit  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  when  a  strong  reinforcement 
from  Antwerp  got  imder  weigh,  commanded  by  the  valiant 
defender  of  Lillo,  Odets  von  Teligny.  When  this  officer  saw 
that  the  affair  was  over,  and  that  the  enemy  had  escaped,  he 
took  possession  of  the  dam  through  which  their  fleet  had 
passed,  and  threw  up  a  fort  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  stop  the 
passage  of  any  vessels  from  Ghent,  which  might  attempt  to 
follow  them. 

By  this  step,  the  prince  was  again  thrown  into  embarrass- 
ment. He  was  far  from  having,  as  yet,  a  sufficient  number 
of  vessels,  either  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  or  for 
its  defence,  and  the  passage  by  which  the  former  convoy 
had  arrived,  was  now  closed  by  the  fort  erected  by  Teligny. 
While  he  was  reconnoitring  the  country  to  discover  a  new 
way  for  his  fleets,  an  idea  occurred  to  him,  which  not  only 
put  an  end  to  his  present  dilemma,  but  great 'y  accelerated 
the  success  of  his  whole  plan.  Not  far  from  the  village  of 
Stecken,  in  Waes,  which  is  within  some  5000  paces  of  the 
commencement  of  the  inundation,  flows  a  small  stream  called 
the  Moer,  which  falls  into  the  Scheldt  near  Ghent.  From 
this  river,  he  caused  a  canal  to  be  dug  to  the  spot  where  the 
inundations  began,  and  as  the  water  of  these  was  not  every  , 
where  deep  enough  for  the  transit  of  his  boats,  the  canal  be-  ' 
tween  Bevem  and  Verrebroek  was  continued  to  Calloo,  where 
it  was  met  by  the  Scheldt.  At  this  work  five  hundred  pioneers 
laboured  without  intermission,  and  in  order  to  cheer  the  toil 
of  the  soldiers,  the  prince  himself  took  part  in  it.  In  this 
way  did  he  imitate  the  example  of  two  celebrated  Eomans, 
Drusus  and  Corbulo,  who,  by  similar  works,  had  imited  the 
Bhine  with  the  Zuvder  Zee,  and  the  Maes  with  the  Bhine. 

This  canal,  which  the  army  in  honour  of  its  projector  called 
the  canal  of  Parma,  was  14,000  paces  in  length,  and  was  of 
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proportionable  depth  and  breadth,  so  aa  to  be  navigable  for. 
ships  of  a  oonBidenible  burden.  It  afforded  to  the  vessela 
from  Ghent  not  only  a  more  secure,  bat  also  a  much  shorter 
coarse  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  because  it  was  no  longer  ne^ 
cessary  to  follow  the  many  windings  of  the  Scheldt,  but  enter-, 
ing  the  Moer  at  once  near  Ghent,  and  &om  thence  passing 
dose  to  Stecken,  they  could  proceed  through  the  canal,  and, 
across  the  inundated  country  as  far  as  GaUoo,  As  the  pro^. 
dnoe  of  all  Flanders  was  brought  to  the  town  of  Ghent,  this 
canal  placed  the  Spanish  camp  in  communication  with  the 
whole  proyince.  Abundance  poured  into  the  camp  from  all 
quarters,  so  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  siege  the 
Spaniards  suffered  no  scarcity  of  any  kind.  But  the  greatest 
benefit  which  the  prince  derived  from  this  work,  was  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  flat-bottomed  vessels  to  complete  his  bridge. 

These  preparations  were  overtaken  by  the  arrival  of  winter, 
which,  as  the  Scheldt  was  filled  vdth  drift  ice,  occasioned  a 
considerable  delay  in  the  building  of  the  bridge.  The  prince 
had  contemplated  with  anxiety  £he  approach  of  this  season,. 
lest  it  should  prove  highly  destructive  to  the  work  he  had 
undertaken,  and  afford  the  enemy  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
making  a  serious  attack  upon  it.  But  the  skill  of  his  engi-! 
neers  saved  him  from  the  one  danger,  and  the  strange  inao' 
tion  of  the  enemy  freed  him  from  the  other.  It  frequently 
happened,  indeed,  that  at  flood  time  large  pieces  of  ice  were 
entangled  in  the  timbers,  and  shook  them  violently,  but  they 
stood  the  assault  of  the  furious  element,  which  only  served  to 
prove  their  stability. 

In  Antwerp  meanwhile,  important  moments  had  been 
wasted  in  futile  deliberations,  and  in  a  struggle  of  factions, 
the  general  welfare  was  neglected.  The  government  of  the' 
town  was  divided  among  too  many  heads,  and  much  too  great, 
a  share  in  it  was  held  by  the  riotous  mob,  to  allow  room  for. 
calmness  of  deliberation,  or  firmness  of  action.  Besides  the' 
municipal  magistracy  itself,  iu  which  the  burgomaster  had 
only  a  single  voice,  there  were  in  the  city  a  number  of  guilds,' 
to  whom  were  consigned  the  charge  of  the  internal  and  exter-* 
iial  defence,  the  provisioning  of  the  town,  its  fortifications, 
the  marine,  commerce,  &c. ;  some  of  whom  must  be  consulteif 
in  every  business  of  importance.  By  means  of  this  crowd,  of 
epeakers,  who  intruded  at  pleasure  into  the  council,  and  ma- 
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Baged  to  carry,  by  clamour  and  the  uiunber  oi  their  ad)ier* 
ents,  what  they  could  not  effect  by  their  arguments,  the  peo*** 
pie  obtained  a  dangerous  influence  in  the  public  debates,  and 
the  natural  struggle  of  such  discordant  interests  retarded  the 
execution  of  every  salutary  measure.  A  goTemment,  so  vacil* 
lating  and  impotent,  could  not  comand  the  respect  of  unruly 
sailors  and  a  lawless  soldiery.  The  orders  of  the  state  conse- 
quently were  but  imperfectly  obeyed,  and  the  decisive  mo- 
ment waa  noLore  than  once  lost  by  the  negligence,  not  to  say 
the  open  mutiny,  both  of  the  land  and  sea  forces. 

The  little  harmony  in  the  selection  of  the  means  by  which, 
the  enemy  was  to  be  opposed,  would  not,  however,  have  proved 
80  isjurious,  had  there  but  existed  unanimity  as  to  the  endw 
But  on  this  very  point  the  wealthy  citizens  and  poorer  classes. 
'Were  divided,  for  the  former,  having  every  thing  to  apprehend 
from  allowing  matters  to  be  carried  to  extremity,  were  strongly 
inclined  to  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Parma.     This  disposition 
they  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal,  after  the  fort  of  Lief- 
kenshoek   had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  serious 
fears  were    entertained  for  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
^me  of  them,  indeed,  withdrew  entirely  from  the  danger,  and; 
left  to  its  fate  the  town  whose  prosperity  they  had  been  ready: 
enough  to  share,  but  in  whose  adversity  they  were  unwilling> 
to  bear  a  part.     From  sixty  to  seventy  of  those  who  remained 
memorialized  the  councU,  advising  that  terms  should  be  madet* 
"with  the  king.    No  sooner,  however,  had  the  populace  got  in- 
telligence of  it,  than  their  indignation  broke  out  in  a  violent^ 
uproar,  which  was  with  difficulty  appeased  by  the  imprison^ 
ment  and  fining  of  the  petitioners.     Tranquillity,  could  only 
he  fully  restored  by  the  publication  of  an  edict,  which  im* 
posed  the  penalty  of  death  on  all  who  either  publicly  or  pri* 
^tely  should  countenance  proposals  for  peace. 

The  Prince  of  Parma  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
these  disturbances:  for  nothing  that  transpired  within  th^ 
<^ty  escaped  his  notice,  being  well  served  by  the  agents  with 
'Whom  he  maintained  a  secret  understanding  with  Antwerp^ 
^  well  as  the  other  tovms  of  Brabant  and  Flanders.  Al- 
though he  had  already  made  considerable  progress  in  hi» 
Measures  for  distressing  the  town,  still  he  had  many  steps  to 
t^e  before  he  could  actually  make  himself  master  of  it; 
^d  one  unlucky  moment  might  destroy  the  work  of  manj 
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months.    Witihoat,  therefore,  neglecting  onj  of  his  warlike 
prepamtions,  he  determined  to  make  one  more  serious  at- 
tempt to  get  possession  by  fair  means.    With  this  object, 
he  despatched  a  letter  in  November  to  the  great  Council 
of   Antwerp,  in  which    he    skilfully  made   use    of   every 
topic  likely  to  induce  the  citizens  to  come  to  terms,  or  at 
least  to  increase  their  existing  dissensions.    He  treated  them 
in  this  letter  in  the  light  of  persons  who  had  been  led  astray, 
and  threw  the  whole  blame  of  their  revolt  and  refractory 
conduct  hitherto  upon  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Priuce 
4if  Orange,  from  whose  artii^ces  the  retributive  justice  of 
Heaven  had  so  lately  liberated  them.     "  It  was,*'  he  said, 
''  now  in  their  power  to  awake  from  their  long  infatuation, 
and  return  to   their   allegiance  to  a  monarch,   who    was 
ready  and   anxious  to  be   reconciled  to  his  subjects.     For 
this  end,    he    gladly  offered   Umself  as  mediator,    as    he 
had  never  ceased  to  love  a  country  in  which  he  had  beau 
bom,  and  where  he  had  spent  the  happiest  days  of  his  youth. 
He  therefore  exhorted  them  to  send  plenipotentiaries  with 
whom  he  could  arrange  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  gave 
them  hopes  of  obtaining  reasonable  terms  if  they  made  a 
timely  submission,  but  also  threatened  them  with  the  severest 
treatment  if  they  pushed  matters  to  extremity." 

This  letter,  in  which  we  are  glad  to  recognise  a  language 
▼ery  different  from  that  which  the  Duke  of  Alva  held  ten 
years  before  on  a  similar  occasion,  was  answered  by  the  towns- 
people in  a  respectful  and  dignified  tone.    While  they  did 
rail  justice  to  the  personal  character  of  the  pnnce,  and 
acknowledged  his  favourable  intentions  towards  them  with 
gratitude,  they  lamented  the  hardness  of  the  times,  which 
placed  it  out  of  his  power  to  treat  them  in  accordance  with 
his  character  and  disposition.      They  declared    that    they 
would  gladly  place  their  fate  in  his  hands,  if  he  were  absolute 
master  of  his  actions,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  obey  the 
will  of  another,  whose  proceedings  his  own  candour  would  not 
allow  him  to  approve  of.    The  unalterable  resolution  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  vow  which  he  had  made  to  the 
Pope,  were  only  too  well  known  for  them  to  have  any  hopes 
in  that  quarter.    They  at  the  same  time  defended  with  a 
noble  warmth  the  memory  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  their 
bene&ctor  and  preserver,  while  they  enumerated  the  true 
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which  had  produced  this  unhappy  war,  and  had  caused 
XhiO  provinces  to  revolt  from  the  Spanish  crown.  At  the 
I  same  time,  they  did  not  disguise  from  him  that  they  had  hope^ 
of  finding  a  new  and  a  milder  master  in  the  King  of  France* 
and  that,  if  only  for  this  reason,  they  could  not  enter  into  any 
'  treaty  with  the  Spanish  king,  without  incurring  the  charge 
;  of  the  most  culpable  fickleness  and  ingratitude. 

The  united  provinces,  in  fetct,  dispirited  by  a  succession  ox 
I  reverses,  had  at  last  come  to  the  determination  of  placing 
]  themselves  imder  the  protection  and  sovereignty  of  France, 
and  of  preserving  their  existence  and  their  ancient  privileges 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  independence.  With  this  view,  an 
embassy  had  some  time  before  been  despatched  to  Paris,  and 
it  was  the  prospect  of  this  powerful  assistance  which  prin- 
:  cipally  supported  the  courage  of  the  people  of  Antwerp, 
!  Henry  III.,  King  of  France,  was  personally  disposed  to 
],  accept  this  offer;  but  the  troubles  which  the  intrigues  of 
the  Spaniards  contrived  to  excite  within  his  own  kingdom, 
I  eompelled  him  against  his  will  to  abandon  it.  The  provinces 
>'  now  turned  for  assistance  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
I  who  sent  them  some  supplies,  which,  however,  came  too  late 
t  to  save  Antwerp.  While  the  people  of  this  city  were  awaiting 
the  issue  of  these  negociations,  and  expecting  aid  from  foreign 
>  powers,  they  neglected,  unfortunately,  the  most  natural  and 
1  immediate  means  of  defence ;  the  whole  winter  was  lost,  and 
.  while  the  enemy  turned  it  to  greater  advantage,  the  more 
i  oomplete  was  their  indecision  and  inactivity. 
I  The  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  St.  Aldegonde,  had,  indeed, 
1  repeatedly  urged  the  fleet  of  Zealand  to  attack  the  enemy's 
]  works,  which  should  be  supported  on  the  other  side  from 
1  Antwerp.  The  long  and  frequently  stormy  nights  would 
r  favour  this  attempt,  and  if  at  the  same  time  a  sallv  were 
y  made  by  the  garrison  at  Lillo,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible 
3  for  the  enemy  to  resist  this  triple  assault.  But  unfortunately 
t  misunderstandings  had  arisen  between  the  commander  of  the 
I  fleet,  William  von  Blois  von  Treslong,  and  the  Admiralty  of 
i  Zealand,  which  caused  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  to  be  most 
J  unaccountably  delayed.  In  order  to  quicken  their  move<* 
g  laents,  Teligny  at  last  resolved  to  go  himself  to  Middelburg, 
r  where  the  states  of  Zealand  were  assembled;  but  as  the 
I    enemy  were  in  possession  of  all  the  roads,  the  attempt  cost 
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him  his  freedom,  and  the  i«public  its  mc0t  valifliit  da^ 
fender.  However,  there  was  no  want  of  enterprisiDg  vessels, 
which,  nnder  the  favour  of  the  night  and  the  flood  tide, 
passing  through  *the  still  open  bridge,  in  spite  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  threw  provisions  into  the  town,  and  returned 
with  the  ebb.  But  as  many  of  these  vessels  fell  into  the 
jbands  of  the  enemy,  the  council  gave  orders  that  they  should 
never  risk  the  passage,  unless  they  amounted  to  a  certain 
number;  and  the  result  unfortunately  was,  that  none  at* 
tempted  it,  because  the  required  number  could  not  be  collected 
at  one  time.  Several  attacks  were  also  made  from  Antwerp 
on  the  ships  of  the  Spaniards,  which  were  not  eutirelj 
unsuccessful ;  some  of  the  latter  were  captured,  others  sunk, 
and  all  that  was  required  v^as  to  execute  similar  attempts  on 
a  grand  scale.  But  however  zealously  St.  Aldegonde  urged 
this,  still  not  a  captain  was  to  be  fotmd  who  would  command- 
a  vessel  for  that  purpose. 

Amid  these  delays  the  winter  expired,  and  scarcely  had 
the  ice  begun  to  disappear,  when  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  of  boats  was  actively  resumed  by  the  besiegersk 
Between  the  two  piers,  a  space  of  more  than  600  paces  still 
remained  to  be  filled  up,  which  was  effected  in  the  following 
manner.  Thirty-two  flat-bottomed  vessels,  each  sixty-six  feet 
long  and  twenty  broad,  were  fastened  together  witii  strong 
cables  and  iron  chains,  but  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of 
about  twenty  feet,  to  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  stream. 
Each  boat,  moreover,  was  moored  with  two  cables,  both  up 
and  down  the  stream,  but  which,  ^  the  water  rose  with  the 
tide,  or  sunk  with  the  ebb,  could  be  slackened  or  tightened* 
Upon  the  boats  great  masts  were  laid,  which  reached  from 
one  to  another,  and  being  covered  with  planks,  formed  a 
regular  road,  which,  like  that  along  the  piers,  was  protected 
with  a  balustrade.  This  bridge  of  boats,  of  which  the  two 
piers  formed  a  continuation,  had,  including  the  latter,  a  length 
of  24,000  paces.  This  formidable  work  was  so  ingeniously 
constructed,  and  so  richly  furnished  with  the  instruments  of 
destruction,  that  it  seemed  almost  capable,  like  ft  living  crea^ 
ture,  of  defending  itself  at  the  word  of  command,  scattering 
death  among  all  who  approached.  Besides  the  two  forts  of 
St.  Maria  and  St.  Philip,  which  terminated  the  bridge  on 
either  shore,  and  the  two  wooden  bastions  on  the  bridge 
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itsetf,  v^hich  were  filled  with  soldiers  and  mounted  mOi  guns 
on  all  sides,  each  of  the  two-and-thirty  vessels  was  manned 
with  thiiiy  soldier?  and  four  sailors,  and  showed  the  cannon's 
month  to  the  enemy,  whether  he  came  up  from  Zealand  or 
down  fioio.  Antwerp.  There  were  in  all  ninety-seven  cannon, 
which  were  distributed  beneath  and  above  the  bridge,  and 
more  than  1500  men  who  were  posted  partly  in  the  forts, 
partly  in  thei  vessels, <  and  in  case  of  necessity,  could  main- 
tain a  terrible  fire  of  small  arms  upon  the  enemy. 

But  with  all  this,  the  prince  did  not  consider  his  work  suf 
Hciently  secure.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  enemy  would 
leave  nothing  unattempted  to  burst,  by  the  force  of  his 
machines,  the  middle  and  weakest  part.  To  guard  against 
this,  he  erected  in  a  line  with  the  bridge  of  boats,  but  at 
some  distance  from  it,  another  distinct  defence,  intended  to 
break  the  force  of  any  attack  that  might  be  directed  against  the 
bridge  itself.  This  work  consisted  of  thirty-three  vessels  of 
considerable  magnitude,  which  were  moored  in  a  row  athwart 
the  stream,  and  fastened  in  threes  by  masts,  so  that  they 
formed  eleven  different  groups.    Each  of  these,  like  a  file  of 

eemen,  presented  fourteen  long  wooden  poles,  with  iron 
ids  to  the  approaching  enemy.  These  vessels  were  loaded 
merely  with  ballast,  and  were  anchored  eaxsh  by  a  double  but 
slack  cable,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide.  As  they  were  in  constant  motion,  they  got  from  the 
poldiers  the  name  of  "  swimmers."  The  whole  bridge  of  boats, 
and  also  a  part  of  the  piers  was  covered  by  these  swimmers, 
which  were  stationed  above  as  well  as  below  the  bridge.  To 
^  these  defensive  preparations,  was  added  a  fleet  of  forty 
men  of  war,  which  were  stationed  on  both  coasts,  and  served 
as  a  protection  to  the  whole. 

This  astonishing  work  was  finished  in  March,  1585,  the 
seventh  month  of  the  siege,  and  the  day  on  which  it  was  com- 
pleted was  kept  as  a  jubilee  by  the  troops.  The  great  event 
was  announced  to  the  besieged  by  a  grand  feu  de  joie,  and 
the  army,  as  if  to  enjoy  ocular  demonstration  of  its  triumph, 
extended  itself  along  the  whole  platform  to  gaze  upon  the 
proud  stream,  peacefully  and  obediently  flowing  under  the 
joke,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  it.  All  the  toil  they  had 
undergone  was  forgotten  in  this  delightful  spectacle,  and 
every  man,  who  had  had  a  hand  in  it,  however  insignificant 
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he  might  be,  assumed  to  himself  a  portion  of  the  honour,  which 
the  successful  execution  of  so  gigantic  an  enterprise  conferred 
on  its  illustrious  projector.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could 
equal  the  consternation  which  seized  the  citizens  of ,  Antwerp, 
when  intelligence  was  brought  them,  that  the  Schelctt  was  now 
actually  closed,  and  all  access  from  Zealand  cut  off.  To  in« 
crease  their  dismay,  they  learned  the  fall  of  Brussels  also^ 
which  had  at  last  been  compelled  by  famine  to  capitu- 
late. An  attempt,  made  by  the  Count  of  Hohenlohe  about 
the  same  time,  on  Herzogenbusch,  with  a  view  to  recapture 
the  town,  or  at  least  form  a  diversion,  was  equally  unsuccess^ 
fol ;  and  thus  the  unfortunate  city  lost  all  hope  of  assistance^ 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

These  evil  tidings  were  brought  them  by  some  fugitiTes, 
who  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  Spanish  videttes,  and  had 
made  their  way  into  the  town ;  and  a  spy,  whom  the  Burgo^ 
master  had  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  works,  in* 
creased  the  general  alarm  by  his  report.  He  had  been  seized 
and  carried  before  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  commanded  him 
to  be  conducted  over  all  the  works,  and  all  the  defences  of  th^ 
bridge  to  be  pointed  out  to  him.  After  this  had  been  done, 
he  was  again  brought  before  the  general,  who  dismissed  him 
with  these  words.  "  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  report  what  you 
have  seen,  to  those  who  sent  you.  And  tell  them  too, 
that  it  is  my  firm  resolve  to  bury  myself  under  the  ruins  of 
this  bridge,  or  by  means  of  it  to  pass  into  your  town." 

But  the  certainty  of  danger  now  at  last  awakened  the  zeal 
of  the  confederates,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  if  the  former 
half  of  the  prince's  vow  was  not  fulfilled.  The  latter  had  long 
viewed  with  apprehension  the  preparations,  which  were  making 
in  Zealand  for  the  relief  of  the  town.  He  saw  clearly  that  it 
'was  from  this  quarter,  that  he  had  to  fear  the  most  dangerous 
blow,  and  that  with  all  his  works,  he  could  not  make  head 
against  the  combined  fleets  of  Zealand  and  Antwerp,  if  they 
were  to  fall  upon  him  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  proper 
moment.  For  a  w^hile,  the  delays  of  the  Admiral  of  Zealand, 
which  he  had  laboured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
prolong,  had  been  his  security;  but  now  the  urgent  necessity 
accelerated  the  expedition,  and  without  waiting  for  the  admi- 
ral, the  states  at  Middleburg  despatched  the  Coimt  Justin  of 
Nassau,  with  as  many  ships  as  they  could  muster,  to  the  as- 
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fiistaatice  of  the  besieged.  This  fleet  took  up  a  posidon 
before  Liiefkenshoek,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  Span 
iiurds,  and  supported  by  a  few  vessels  from  the  opposite  fort 
of  Ldllo,  cannonaded  it  with  such  success,  that  the  walls  were 
in  a  short  time  demolished,  and  the  place  carried  by  storm 
The  Walloons,  who  formed  the  garrison,  did  not  display  the 
firmness  which  might  have  been  expected  from  soldiers  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma;  they  shamefully  surrendered  the  fort 
to  the  enemy,  who  in  a  short  time  were  in  possession  of 
the  whole  Island  of  Doel,  with  all  the  redoubts  situated  upon 
it  The  loss  of  these  places,  which  were,  however,  soon  re 
taken,  incensed  the  Duke  of  Parma  so  much,  that  he  tried  the 
officers  by  court-martial,  and  caused  the  most  culpable  among 
them  to  be  beheaded.  Meanwhile,  this  important  conquest 
opened  to  the  Zealanders  a  free  passage  as  far  as  the  bridge ; 
and  after  concerting  with  the  people  of  Antwerp,  the  time  was 
fixed  for  a  combined  attack  on  this  work.  It  was  arranged 
that,  while  the  bridge  of  boats  was  blown  up  by  machines 
already  prepared  in  Antwerp,  the  Zealand  fleet  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  provisions  should  be  in  the  vicinity,  ready  to  sail  to 
the  town  through  the  opening. 

While  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  engaged  in  constructing  his 
bridge,  an  engineer,  within  the  walls,  was  already  preparing 
the  materials  for  its  destruction.  Frederick  Giauibelli,  was 
the  name  of  the  man  whom  fate  had  destined  to  be  the  Ar  • 
chimedes  of  Antwerp,  and  to  exhaust  in  its  defence,  the  same 
ingenuity  with  the  same  want  of  success.  He  was  bom  in 
Mantua,  and  had  formerly  visited  Madrid,  for  the  purpose,  it 
yKsa  said,  of  oflering  his  services  to  King  Philip  in  the  Belgian 
war.  But  wearied  with  waiting,  the  oflended  engineer  left 
the  court,  with  the  intention  of  making  the  King  of  Spain 
sensibly  feel  the  value  of  talents,  which  he  had  so  little  known 
how  to  appreciate.  He  next  sought  the  service  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  the  declared  enemy  of  Spain,  who, 
after  witnessing  a  few  specimens  of  his  skill,  sent  him  to 
Antwerp.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  that  town,  and,  in  the 
present  extremity,  devoted  to  its  defence,  his  knowledge,  his 
energy,  and  his  zeal. 

'  As  soon  as  this  artist  perceived  that  the  project  of  erecting 
the  bridge  was  seriously  intended,  and  that  the  work  was  fast 
uppioaching  to  completion,  he  applied  to  the  magistracy  for 
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three  laige  vessels,  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundnd' 
tons,  in  woich  he  proposed  to  place  mines.  He  also  demanded 
Biztj  hoats,  whidi,  fiBistened  together  -with  cables  and  chaiBS, 
furnished  Yiith.  projecting  graphing  irons,  and  put  in  motioii 
mth.  the  ebbing  of  the  dde,  were  intended  to  second  the 
operation  of  the  mine-ships,  by  being  directed  in  a  wedgelike 
form  against  the  bridge.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  men 
who  were  quite  incapable  of  comprehending  an  idea  out  of  the 
common  way,  and  even  where  the  salvation  of  their  country 
was  at  stake,  could  not  forget  the  calculating  habits  of  trade. 

His  scheme  was  rejected  as  too  expensive,  and  with  diffi* 
oulty  he  at  last  obtained  the  grant  of  two  smaller  vessels,  firom 
seventy  to  eighty  tons,  with  a  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats. 
With  these  two  vessels,  one  of  which  he  called  the  **  For- 
tone,"  and  the  other  the  *'  Hope,"  he  proceeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  In  the  hold  of  each,  he  built  a  hollow  cham-* 
ber  of  freestone,  five  feet  broad,  three  and  a  half  hig^,  and  forty 
long.  This  magazine  he  fiUed  with  sixty  hundredweight  of  the 
finest  priming  powder,  of  his  own  compounding,  and  covered  it 
with  as  heavy  a  weight  of  large  slabs  and  imllstones,  as  the 
vessels  could  cany.  Over  these  he  further  added  a  roof 
of  similar  stones,  which  ran  up  to  a  point,  and  projected  six 
feet  above  the  ship's  side.  The  deck  itself  was  crammed 
with  iron  chains  and  hooks,  knives,  nails,  and  other  destroo* 
tive  missiles ;  the  remaining  space,  which  was  not  oceo- 
pied  by  the  magazine,  was  likewise  filled  up  with  planks. 
Several  small  apertures  were  left  in  the  chamber  for  the 
matches,  which  were  to  set  fire  to  the  mine.  For  greater 
certainty,  he  had  also  contrived  a  piece  of  mechanism,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  given  time,  would  strike  out  sparks,  and 
even  if  the  matches  Dftiled,  would  set  the  ship  on  fire.  Ta 
delude  the  enemy  into  a  belief,  that  these  machines  were  only 
intended  to  set  the  bridge  on  fire,  a  composition  of  brimstone 
and  pitch  was  placed  in  the  top,  which  could  bum  a  whole  hoar* 
And  still  further  to  divert  tlie  enemy^s  attenlaon  &om  tho 
proper  seat  of  danger,  he  also  piepared  thdrty-two  small  Batr 
bottomed  boats,  upon  which  there  were  (mly  fireworks  bumlngt 
and  whose  sole  object  was  to  deceive  the  enemy.  These  ^xe* 
ships  were  to  be  sent  do\m  upon  the  bridge,  in  four  sepafate 
equadrons,  atintenrals  of  half  anhour,andkeeptheenemyince8T 
Bont^  engaged  for  two  whole  hoars,  so  ih|^  tired  of  firing^and 
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TigilaDce,  before  the  real  fireships  came.  In  addition  to  aU 
this,  he  also  despatched  a  few  yessels  in  which  powder  wa^ 
eonoealed,  in  order  to  blow  up  the  floating  work  before  the 
bridge,  and  to  clear  a  passage  for  the  two  principal  ships^ 
At  &e  same  time,  he  hoped  by  this  preliminarjr  attack  to  en- 
gage the  enemy's  attention,  to  draw  them  out,  and  expo80 
&em  to  the  full  deadly  effect  of  ihid  volcano. 

The  night  between  the  4th  and  5th  of  April  was  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  this  great  undertaking.  An  obscure  rumoiuf 
of  it  had  already  diffiiised  itself  through  the  Spanish  campi 
and  particularly  from  the  circumstance  of  many  divers  from 
Antwerp  having  bemi  detected,  endeavouring  to  cut  the  cables 
of  the  vessels.  They  were  prepared,  therefore,  for  a  serioua 
attack ;  they  only  mistook  the  real  nature  of  it,  and  counted 
on  having  to  fight  rather  with  man  than  the  elements.  la 
this  expectation,  the  duke  caused  the  guards  along  the  whol^ 
bank  to  be  doublod,  and  drew  up  the  chief  part  of  his  troops 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge,  where  he  was  present  in  person  ; 
thus  meeting  the  danger  while  endeavouring  to  avoid  it.  No, 
sooner  was  it  dark,  then  three  burning  vessels  were  seen  to 
float  down  from  the  city  towards  the  bridge,  then  three  more, 
and  directly  after  the  same  number.  They  beat  to  arms 
lliroughout  the  Spanish  camp,  and  the  whole  length  of  tho 
bridge  was  crowded  with  soldiers.  Meantime,  the  number 
of  the  fireships  increased,  and  they  came  in  regular  order 
down  the  stream,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  three  abreast^ 
b^ng  at  first  steered  by  sailors  on  board  them.  The  Admiral 
of  tlie  Antwerp  fleet,  Jacob  Jacobson,  (whether  designedly,  or 
through '  carelessness,  was  not  known,)  had  committed  the 
error  of  sending  off  the  four  squadrons  of  fireships  too  quickly 
one  after  another,  and  caubed  the  two  large  mine-ships  also 
to  follow  them  too  soon,  and  thus  distuibed  the  intended 
wder  of  attack. 

The  array  of  vessels  kept  approadiing,  and  the  darkness 
of  night  still  further  heigbxened  the  extraordinary  specta* 
de.  As  fo  as  the  eye  could  follow  the  course  of  the 
stream,  all  was  fiore;  the  fireships  burning  as  brilliantly 
as  if  they  were  themsdves  in  the  flames ;  the  sur&ce  of 
the  water  glittered  with  light;  the  dykes  and  the  batteriei| 
atkmg  1^  shore,  the  flags»  axmSf  and  aceoutreBoents  of  the 
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soldiers,  who  lined  the  rirers  as  well  as  the  bridge,  were 
dearlj  distinguishable  in  the  glare.  With  a  mingled  sens- 
ation of  awe  and  pleasure,  the  soldiers  watched  the  unusual 
sight,  which  rather  resembled  a  f§te  than  a  hostile  prepare 
tion,  but  from  the  very  strangeness  of  the  contrast  filled  the 
mind  with  a  mysterious  awe.  When  the  burning  fleet  had 
come  within  2,000  paces  of  the  bridge,  those  who  had  the 
charge  of  it  lighted  the  matches,  impelled  the  two  mine- 
vessels  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  learing  the  others 
to  the  guidance  of  the  current  of  the  waves,  they  hastily 
made  their  escape  in  boats,  which  had  been  kept  in  readiness. 

Their  course,  however,  was  irregular,  and,  destitute    of 
steersmen,  they  arrived  singly  and  separately  at  the  floating 
works,  where  they  either  continued  hanging,  or  were  dashed 
off  sidewise  on  the  shore.     The  foremost  powder-ships,  which 
were  intended  to  set  fire  to  the  floating  works,  were  cast  by 
the  force  of  a  squall,  which  arose  at  that  instant,  on  the 
Flemish  coast ;  one  of  the  two,  the  **  Fortune,"  grounded 
in  its  passage,  before  it  reached  the  bridge,  and  killed  by  its 
explosion  some  Spanish   soldiers,  who  were  at  work  in  a 
neighbouring  battery.    The  other  and  larger  fireship,  called 
the  ♦*  Hope,"  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate.     The  current 
drove  her  against  the  floating  defences  towards  the  Flemish 
bank,  where  it  remained  hanging ;  and  had  it  taken  fire  at 
that  moment  the  greatest  part  of  its  effect  would  have  been 
lost.     Deceived  by  the  flames,  which  this  machine,  like  the 
other  vessels,  emitted,  the  Spaniards  took  it  for  a  common 
fireship,  intended   to  bum  the  bridge  of   boats.    And  as. 
they  had  seen  them  extinguished  one  after  the  other  without 
further  effect,  all  fears  were  dispelled,  and  the   Spaniards 
began  to  ridicule  the   preparations  of   the  enemy,  which, 
had  been  ushered  in  with  so  much  display,  and  now  had  so 
absurd  an  end.     Some  of  the  boldest  threw  themselves  into 
the  stream,  in  order  to  get  a  close  view  of  the  fireship,  and 
extinguish  it,  when,  by  its  weight,  it  suddenly  broke  through, 
burst  the  floatmg  work  which  had  detained  it,  and  drove  with 
terrible  force  on  the  bridge  of  boats.    All  was  now  in  corii- 
motion  on  the  bridge,  and  the  prince  called  to  the  sailors  to 
keep  the  vessel  off  with  poles,  and  to  extinguish  the  flames 
before  they  caught  the  timbers. 

At  this  critical  moment,  he  was  standing  at  the  farthest  end; 
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of  the  left  pier,  where  it  formed  a  bastion  in  the  water,  and 
joined  the  bridge  of  boats.  By  his  side  stood  the  Margrave 
of  Rysburg,  general  of  cavalry,  and  governor  of  the  province 
of  Artois,  who  had  formerly  served  the  states,  but  from  a  pro- 
tector of  the  republic  had  become  its  worst  enemy ;  the  Baron 
of  Billy,  Governor  of  Friesland,  and  commander  of  the  Ger- 
man regiments;  the  Generals  Oajetan  and  Guasto,  with 
several  of  the  principal  officers ;  all  forgetful  of  their  own 
danger,  and  entirely  occupied  with  averting  the  general 
calamity.  At  this  moment,  a  Spanish  ensign  approached  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  and  conjured  him  to  remove  from  a  place, 
where  his  life  was  in  manifest  and  imminent  peril.  No  at- 
tention being  paid  to  his  entreaty,  he  repeated  it  still  more 
urgently,  and  at  last  fell  at  his  feet,  and  implored  him  in  this 
one  instance  to  take  advice  &om  his  servant.  While  he 
said  this,  he  had  laid  hold  of  the  duke's  coat,  as  though  he 
wished  forcibly  to  draw  him  away  from  the  spot,  and  the 
latter,  surprised  rather  at  the  man's  boldness,  than  persuaded 
by  his  arguments,  retired  at  last  to  the  shore  attended  by 
Gajetan  and  Guasto.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  reach  the  fort 
St  Maria,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  when  an  explosion  took 
place  behind  him,  just  as  if  the  earth  had  burst,  or  the  vault 
of  heaven  given  way.  The  duke  and  his  whole  army  fell 
to  the  ground  as  dead,  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before 
they  recovered  their  consciousness. 

But  then  what  a  sight  presented  itself!  The  waters  of 
ike  Scheldt  had  been  divided  to  its  lowest  depth,  and  driven 
with  a  surge,  which  rose  like  a  wall  above  the  dam  that  con- 
fined it ;  so  that  all  the  fortifications  on  the  banks  were  several 
leet  under  water.  The  earth  shook  for  three  miles  round. 
Nearly  the  whole  left  pier,  on  which  thefireship  had  been  driven, 
with  a  part  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  had  been  burst  and  shattered 
to  atoms,  with  all  that  was  upon  it ;  spars,  cannon,  and  men, 
blown  into  the  air.  Even  the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  which 
had  covered  the  mine,  had,  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  been 
hurled  into  the  neighbouring  fields,  so  that  many  of  them 
were  afterwards  dug  out  of  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  paces  from  the  bridge.  Six  vessels  were  buried, 
several  had  gone  to  pieces.  But  still  more  terrible  was  the 
carnage,  which  the  murderous  machine  had  dealt  amongst  tho 
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•ddien.  Five  hundred,  according  to  other  reports  even  dght 
hundred,  were  sacrificed  to  its  fury,  without  reckoning  those  who. 
escaped  with  mutilated  or  injured  bodies.  The  most  opposito 
kinds  of  death  were  combined  in  this  Mghtful  moment. 
Some  were  consumed  by  the  flames  of  the  explosion,  others 
scalded  to  death  by  the  boUing  water  of  the  river,  others 
stifled  by  the  poisonous  vapour  of  the  brimstone ;  some  were 
dxowned  in  the  stream,  some  buried  under  the  hail  of  flailing 
masses  of  rock,  many  cut  to  pieces  by  the  knives  and  hooks» 
or  shattered  by  the  balls,  which  were  poured  from  the  bowels 
of  the  machine.  Some  were  found  lifeless  without  any  visible 
injury,  having  in  all  probability  been  killed  by  the  mere  con- 
cussion of  the  air.  The  spectacle,  which  presented  itself 
directly  afiber  the  firing  of  the  mine,  was  fearful.  Men 
were  seen  wedged  between  the  palisades  of  the  bridge,  or 
struggling  to  free  themselves  from  beneath  ponderous  masses 
of  rode,  or  hanging  in  the  rigging  of  the  ships ;  and  from  all 
places  and  quarters  the  most  heart-rending  cries  for  help 
arose,  but  as  each  was  absorbed  in  his  own  wety,  these  could 
only  be  answered  by  helpless  wailings. 

Many  had  escaped  in  the  most  wonderful  manner.  An 
officer,  named  Tucd,  was  carried  by  the  whirlwind,  like  a 
fsather,  high  into  the  air,  where  he  was  for  a  moment  sus- 
pended, and  then  dropped  into  the  river,  where  he  saved, 
himself  by  swimming.  Another,  was  taken  up  by  the  force, 
of  the  blast  from  the  Flanders  shore,  and  deposited  on 
that  of  Brabant,  incurring  merely  a  slight  contusion  on 
the  shoulder;  he  felt,  as  he  afterwards  said,  during  this 
xapid  aerial  transit,  just  as  if  he  had  been  fired  out  of  a  cannoxu 
The  Prince  of  Parma  himself  had  never  been  so  near  death, 
as  at  that  moment,  when  half  a  minute  saved  his  life.  He 
had  scarcely  set  foot  in  the  fort  of  St.  Maria,  when  he  was 
lifted  off  his  feet,  as  if  by  a  hurricane ;  and  a  beam,  which, 
struck  him  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  stretched  him  sense- 
less on  the  earth.  For  a  long  time  he  was  believed  to  be 
actually  killed,  many  remembering  to  have  seen  him  oa 
the  bridge  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  fatal  explosion.  He 
was  found  at  last  between  his  attendants,  Ctjetan  and  Guasto, 
xaising  himself  up  with  his  hand  on  his  sword ;  and  the  in. 
telligence  stirred  the  spirits  of  the  whole  army.    But  vaii^ 
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yeyed  the  devastation,  which  a  single  moment  had  caosed 
in  the  work  of  so  many  months.  The  bridge  of  boats,  upoa 
which  all  his  hopes  rested,  was  rent  asunder ;  a  great  part  of 
his  army  was  destroyed ;  another  portion  maimed  and  render* 
ed  ineffective  for  many  days ;  many  of  his  best  officers  were 
lulled ;  and  as  if  the  present  calamity  were  not  sufficient,  he 
had  now  to  learn  the  painful  intelligence,  that  the  Margrave 
of  Bysburg,  whom  of  all  his  officers  he  prized  the  highest, 
was  missing.  And  yet  the  worst  was  still  to  come,  for 
every  moment  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  expected 
from  Antwerp  and  lillo,  to  which  this  fearful  position  of  the 
9rmy  would  disable  him  from  ofiEering  any  effectual  resistance. 
The  bridge  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  nothing  could  prevent 
^e  fleet  from  Zealand  pas^ng  through  in  full  sail ;  while  the 
confusion  of  the  troops  in  this  flrst  moment  was  so  great  and 
general,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  or  obey 
orders,  as  many  corps  had  lost  their  commanding  offi4;ers,  and 
many  commanders  their  corps ;  and  even  the  places  where 
they  had  been  stationed  were  no  longer  to  be  recognised  amid 
the  general  ruin.  Add  to  this,  that  all  the  batteries  on  shore 
were  under  water,  that  several  cannon  were  sunk,  that  the 
matches  were  wet,  and  the  ammunition  damaged.  What  m 
moment  for  the  enemy,  if  they  had  known  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  it ! 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  however,  that  this  success,  which 
surpassed  all  expectation,  was  lost  to  Antwerp,  simply  because 
aotidng  was  known  of  it.  St.  Aldegonde,  indeed,  as  sooq 
as  the  explosion  of  the  mine  was  heard  in  the  town,  had 
sent  out  several  galleys  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge, 
with  orders  to  send  up  fireballs  and  rockets  the  moment 
they  had  passed  it,  and  then  to  sail  with  the  intelHgence 
straight  on  to  Idllo,  in  order  to  bring  up,  without  delay, 
the  Zealand  fleet,  which  had  orders  to  cooperate.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Admiral  of  Antwerp  was  ordered,  as  soon  aa 
the  signal  was  given,  to  sail  out  with  his  vessels,  and  attack 
the  enemy  in  their  first  consternation.  But  although  a  con* 
ndenible  reward  waa  promised  to  the  boatmen  sent  to  reoon* 
noitre,  they  did  not  venture  near  the  enemy,  but  returned 
without  effecting  their  purpose,  and  reported  tiiat  the  bridge* 
ef  boats  was  unii^jured,  and  the  fire-ship  had  had  no  effect. 
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Even  on  the  following  day,  also,  no  better  measures  vrere 
taken  to  learn  the  true  state  of  the  bridge ;  and  as  the  fleet  at 
Lillo,  in  spite  of  the  faTourable  wind,  -was  seen  to  remain  in* 
active,  the  belief  that  the  flre-ships  had  accomplished  nothing 
ffBs  confirmed.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  anj  one,  that  this 
Tery  inactivity  of  the  confederates,  which  misled  the  people  of 
Antwerp,  might  also  keep  back  the  Zealanders  at  Lillo,  as 
in  fact  it  did.  So  signal  an  instance  of  neglect  could  only 
have  occurred  in  a  government,  which,  without  dignity  or 
indepenckence,  was  guided  by  the  tumultuous  multitude  it 
ought  to  have  governed.  The  more  supine,  however,  they 
were  themselves  in  opposing  the  enemy,  the  more  violently 
did  their  rage  boil  against  Gianibelli,  whom  the  frantic  mob 
would  have  torn  in  pieces,  if  they  could  have  caught  him. 
For  two  days  the  engmeer  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger, 
until  at  last,  on  the  third  morning,  a  courier  from  Lillo,  who 
had  swum  under  the  bridge,  brought  authentic  intelligence  of 
its  having  been  destroyed,  but  at  the  same  time  announced 
that  it  had  been  repaired. 

This  rapid  restoration  of  the  bridge  was  really  a  mimculous 
efibrt  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Scarcely  had  he  recovered 
from  the  shock,  which  seemed  to  have  overthrown  all  his 
plans,  when  he  contrived,  with  wonderful  presence  of  mind, 
to  prevent  all  its  evil  consequences.  The  absence  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  at  this  decisive  moment,  revived  his  hopes. 
The  ruinous  state  of  the  bridge  appeared  to  be  a  secret  to 
them,  and  though  it  was  impossible  to  repair,  in  a  few  hours, 
the  work  of  so  many  months,  yet  a  great  point  would  be  gained 
if  it  could  be  done  even  in  appearance.  All  his  men  were 
.immediately  set  to  work  to  remove  the  ruins,  to  raise  the 
timbers  which  had  been  thrown  down,  to  replace  those  which 
were  demolished,  and  to  £11  up  the  chasms  with  ships. 
The  duke  himself  did  not  refuse  to  share  in  the  toil,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  all  his  officers.  Stimulated  by  this 
popular  behaviour,  the  common  soldiers  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost ;  the  work  was  carried  on  during  the  whole  night 
under  the  constant  sounding  of  drums  and  trumpets,  which 
were  distributed  along  the  bridge  to  drown  the  noise  of 
the  work-people.  With  dawn  of  day,  few  traces  remained 
of  the  night's  havoc;  and  although  the  bridge  was  re- 
stored only  in  appearance,  it  nevertheless  deceived  lie  spy. 
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end  consequently  no  attack  was  made  upon  it.  In  the  meail 
time,  the  prince  contmed  to  make  the  repairs  solid,  na^r* 
even  to  introduce  some  essential  alterations  in  the  stnic^ 
ture.  In  order  to  guard  against  similar  accidents  for  the 
liiture,  a  part  of  the  hridge  of  boats  was  made  moveable,  so 
that,  in  case  of  necessity,  it  could  be  taken  away,  and  a  pas^ 
sage  opened  to  the  fire-ships.  His  loss  of  men  was  supplied 
from  the  garrisons  of  the  adjoining  places,  and  by  a  German 
regiment  which  arrived  very  opportunely  from  Gueldres.  He 
filled  up  the  vacancies  of  the  officers  who  were  killed,  and  in 
doing  this,  he  did  not  forget  the  Spanish  ensign  who  had  saved 
his  life. 

The  people  of  Antwerp,  after  learning  the  success  of  their 
mine-slup,  now  did  homage  to  the  inventor  with  as  much  ex- 
travagance, as  they  had  a  short  time  before  mistrusted  him, 
and  uey  encouraged  his  genius  to  new  attempts  GianibelH 
now  actually  obtained  the  number  of  flat-bottomed  vessels 
which  he  had  at  first  demanded  in  vain,  and  these  he  equipped 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  struck  with  irresistible  force  on 
the  bridge,  and  a  second  time  also  burst  and  separated  ii. 
But  this  time,  the  wind  was  contrary  to  the  ZeiJand  fleet, 
so  that  they  could  not  put  out,  and  thus  the  prince  obtained 
once  more  the  necessary  respite  to  repair  the  damage.  The 
Archimedes  of  Antwerp  was  not  deterred  by  any  of  these  dis- 
appointments. Anew  he  fitted  out  two  large  vessels,  which 
were  armed  with  iron  hooks  and  similar  instruments,  in  order 
to  tear  asunder  the  bridge.  But  when  the  moment  came  for 
these  vessels  to  get  under  weigh,  no  one  was  found  ready  to  em* 
bark  in  them.  The  engineer  was  therefore  obliged  to  think 
of  a  plan  for  giving  to  these  machines  such  a  self-impulse, 
that,  without  being  guided  by  a  steersman,  they  would  keep 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  not,  like  the  former  ones,  ba 
driven  on  the  bank  by  the  wind.  One  of  his  workmen,  a 
German,  here  hit  upon  a  strange  invention,  if  Strada's  de* 
scription  of  it  is  to  be  credited.  He  affixed  a  sail  under  the 
vessel,  which  was  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  water,  just  as  an 
ordinary  sail  is  by  the  wind,  and  could  thus  impel  the  ship 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  current.  The  result  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  calculation ;  for  this  vessel,  with  the  position 
of  its  sails  reversed,  not  only  kept  the  centre  of  the  streami 
but  also  ran  against  the  bridge  with  such  impetuosity  that  tho 
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eneinj  had  not  time  to  open  it,  and  it  was  actually  Burst 
iwonder.  Bat  all  these  results  were  of  no  service  to  the 
town,  because  the  attempts  were  made  at  random,  and  were 
supported  by  no  adequate  force.  A  new  fire-ship,  equip- 
ped like  the  former,  which  had  succeeded  so  well,  and  which 
Gianibelli  had  Med  with  4000  lbs.  of  the  finest  powder, 
mta  rnoi  eyen  used ;  for  a  new  mode  of  attempting  theit 
deliyerance  had  now  occurred  to  the  people  of  Antwerp. 

Terrified,  by  so  many  futile  attempts,  from  endeavouring  to 
dear  a  passage  for  vessels  on  the  river  by  force,  they  at  last 
came  to  the  determination  of  doing  without  the  stream  en- 
tirely.   They  remembered  the  example  of  the  tovm  of  Leyden, 
yihich,  when  besieged  by  the  Spaniards  ten  years  before,  had 
flayed  itself  by  opportunely  inundating  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  it  was  resolved  to  imitate  this  example.    Between 
Lillo  and  Stabroek,  in  the  district  of  Bergen,  a  mde  and 
fomewhat  sloping  plain  extends  as  far  as  Antwerp,  being  pro- 
tected by  numerous  embankments  and  counter-embankments 
against  the  irruptions  of  the  East  Scheldt.  Nothing  more  was 
requisite  than  to  break  these  dams,  when  the  whole  plain 
.would  become  a  sea,  navigable  by  flat-bottomed  vessels  almost 
to  the  very  walls  of  Antwerp.    If  this  attempt  should  succeed, 
the  Duke  of  Parma  might  keep  the  Scheldt  guarded  with  his 
bridge  of  boats  as  long  as  he  pleased ;  a  new  river  would  be 
iarmedy  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  would  be  equally  service- ' 
-able  for  the  time.   This  was  the  very  plan  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  recommended, 
and  in  which  he  had  been  strenuously,  but  unsuccessfully, 
aeconded  by  St.  Aldegonde,  because  some  of  the  citizens  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  sacrifice  their  own  fields.     In  the  present 
emergency  they  reverted  to  this  last  resource,  but  circum 
stances  in  the  mean  time  had  greatly  changed. 

The  plain  in  question  is  intersected  by  a  broad  and  high 
dam,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  adjacent  Castle  of  Cowen- 
atein,  and  extends  for  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Stabroek, 
in  Bergen,  as  far  as  the  Scheldt,  with  the  great  dam  of  which 
it  unites  near  Ordam.  Beyond  this  dam  no  vessels  can  pro- 
ceed, however  high  the  tide,  and  the  sea  would  be  vainly 
turned  into  the  fields  as  long  as  such  an  embankment  re- 
mained in  the  way,  which  would  prevent  the  Zealand  vessels 
6om  descending  into  the  plain  before  Antwerp.    The  fate  of 
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die  tofwn  would  tli^efore  depend  upon  the  demolition  of 
.Coif enstein  dam ;  but,  foreseeing  this,  the  Prince  of  Panom 
liad,  immedifttely  on  commencing  the  blockade,  taken  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  tenable  to  the  last 
At  the  Tillage  of  Stabroek,  Connt  Mansfeld  was  encamped  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  by  means  of  this  verj 
Clowenstein  dam  kept  open  the  communication  with  the 
bridge,  the  head  quarters,  and  the  Spanish  mc^azines  at 
Calloo.  Thus  the  army  formed  an  uninterrupted  line  from 
Stabroek  in  Brabant,  as  far  as  Bevem  in  Flanders,  inter- 
sected indeed,  but  not  broken,  by  the  Scheldt,  and  which  could 
not  be  cut  ofT  without  a  sanguinary  conflict  On  the  dam. 
itself,  within  proper  distances,  five  different  batteries  had  beea 
erected,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  the  most  valiant 
officers  in  the  army.  Nay,  as  the  Prince  of  Parma  could  not 
doubt  that  now  the  whole  fury  of  the  war  would  be  turned  to 
this  point,  he  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  bridge  to  Count 
Mansfeld,  and  resolved  to  defend  this  important  post  himself. 
The  war,  therefore,  now  assumed  a  different  aspect,  and  the 
theatre  of  it  was  entirely  changed. 

Both  above  and  below  Lillo,  the  Netherlanders  had  in 
several  places  cut  through  the  dam,  which  follows  the  Brabant 
shore  of  the  Scheldt >  and  where  a  short  time  before  had  been 
green  flelds,  a  new  element  now  presented  itself,  studded 
\nih  masts  and  boats.  A  Zealand  fleet,  commanded  by  Count 
Hohenlohe,  navigated  the  inundated  fields,  and  made  repeated 
movements  i^ainst  the  Cowenstein  dam,  without,  however, 
attempting  a  serious  attack  on  it,  while  another  fleet  showed 
itself  in  the  Scheldt,  threateneng  the  two  coasts  alternately 
with  a  landing,  and  occasionally  tibie  bridge  of  boats  with  an 
attack.  For  several  days,  this  manceuvre  was  practised  on 
the  enemy,  who,  uncertain  of  the  quarter  whence  an  attack 
was  to  be  expected,  would,  it  was  hoped,  be  exhausted  by 
continual  watching,  and  by  degrees  lulled  into  security  by 
so  many  false  alarms.  Antwerp  had  promised  Count  Ho- 
henlohe to  support  the  attack  on  the  dam  by  a  flotilla  from 
the  town ;  three  beacons  on  the  principal  tower  were  to  be 
the  signal  that  this  was  on  the  way.  When,  therefore,  on 
a  dark  night,  the  expected  columns  of  Are  really  ascended 
above  Antwerp,  Count  Hohenlohe  immediately  caused  600 
of  his  troops  to  scale  the  dam  between  two  of  the  enemy's 
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redoubts,  who  surprised  part  of  the  Spanish  garrison  asleep^ 
and  cat  down  the  others,  who  attempted  to  defend  themselves. 
In  a  short  time,  they  had  gained  a  firm  footing  upon  the  dam, 
and  were  just  on  the  point  of  disembarking  the  remainder 
of  their  force,  2000  in  number,  when  the  Spaniards  in 
the  adjoining  redoubts  marched  out,  and  favoured  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  ground,  made  a  desperate  attack  on 
the  crowded  Zealanders  The  guns  from  the  neighbouring 
batteries  opened  upon  the  approaching  fleet,  and  thus  ren- 
dered the  landing  of  the  remaining  troops  impossible ;  and 
as  there  were  no  signs  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  th« 
city,  the  Zealanders  were  overpowered  after  a  short  conflict, 
and  again  driven  down  from  the  dam.  The  victorious 
Spaniards  pursued  them  through  the  water  as  far  as  their 
boats,  sunk  many  of  the  latter,  and  compelled  the  rest  to 
retreat  with  heavy  loss.  Count  Hohenlohe  threw  the  blame 
of  this  defeat  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  who  had 
deceived  him  by  a  false  signal,  and  it  certainly  must  be 
attributed  to  the  bad  arrangement  of  both  parties,  that  the 
attempt  failed  of  better  success. 

But  at  last  the  allies  determined  to  make  a  systematic 
assault  on  the  enemy  with  their  combined  force,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  siege  by  a  grand  attack,  as  well  on  the  dam  to 
on  the  bridge.  The  16th  of  May,  1585,  was  fixed  upon  for 
the  execution  of  this  design,  and  both  armies  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  make  this  day  decisive.  The  force 
of  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders,  united  to  that  of  Antwerp, 
exceeded  QOO  ships,  to  man  which  they  had  stripped  their 
towns  and  citadels,  and  with  this  force  they  purposed  to 
attack  the  Cowenstein.  dam  on  both  sides.  The  bridge  over 
the  Scheldt  was  to  be  assailed  with  new  machines  of  Giani- 
belli's  invention,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma  thereby  hindered 
from  assisting  the  defence  of  the  dam. 

Alexander,  apprised  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him, 
spared  nothing  on  his  side  to  meet  it  with  energy.  Imme- 
diately after  getting  possession  of  the  dam,  he  had  caused 
redoubts  to  be  erected  at  five  different  places,  and  had  given 
the  command  of  them  to  the  most  experienced  officers  of  the 
army.  The  first  of  these,  which  was  called  the  Cross  Battery, 
was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  Cowenstein  dam  enters 
the  great  embankment  of  the  Scheldt,  and  makes  with  the 
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latter  the  fonn  of  a  cross ;  the  Spaniard,  Mondragone,  tras 
appointed  to  the  command  of  this  battery.  A  thousand  paces 
farther  on,  near  the  castle  of  Cowenstein,  was  posted  the 
battery  of  St  James,  "which  was  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  Camillo  de  Monte.  At  an  equal  distance  from  this,  lay 
the  battery  of  St.  George,  and  at  a  thousand  paces  from  the 
latter,  the  Pile  Battery,  under  the  command  of  Gamboa,  so 
called  from  the  pile- work  on  which  it  rested ;  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  dam,  near  Stabroek,  was  the  fifth  redoubt,  where 
Oonnt  Mansfeld,  with  Capizucchi,  an  Italian,  commanded. 
All  these  forts  the  prince  now  strengthened  with  artillery 
and  men;  on  both  sides  of  the  dam,  and  along  its  whole 
extent,  he  caused  piles  to  be  driven,  as  well  to  render  the 
main  embankment  firmer,  as  to  impede  the  labour  of  the 
pioneers,  who  were  to  dig  through  it. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May,  the  enemy's 
forces  were  in  motion.  With  the  dusk  of  dawn,  there  came 
floating  down  from  Lillo,  over  the  inundated  country,  four 
burning  vessels,  which  so  alarmed  the  guards  upon  the  dams, 
who  recollected  the  former  terrible  explosion,  that  they  hastily 
retreated  to  the  next  battery.  This  was  exactly  what  the 
enemy  desired.  In  these  vessels,  which  had  merely  the 
appearance  of  fire-ships,  soldiers  were  concealed,  who  now 
suddenly  jumped  ashore,  and  succeeded  in  mounting  the  dam 
at  the  undefended  spot,  between  the  St.  George  and  Pile 
batteries.  Immediately  afterward,  the  whole  Zealand  fleet 
showed  itself,  consisting  of  numerous  ships  of  war,  transports, 
and  a  crowd  of  smaller  craft,  which  were  laden  with  great 
sacks  of  earth,  wool,  fiajscines,  gabions,  and  the  like,  for 
throwing  up  breastworks,  wherever  necessary.  The  ships 
of  war  were  furnished  with  powerful  artillery,  and  numerously 
and  bravely  manned,  and  a  whole- army  of  pioneers  accom- 
panied it,  in  order  to  dig  through  the  dam  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  in  their  possession. 

The  Zealanders  had  scarcely  begun  on  their  side  to  ascend 
the  dam,  when  the  fleet  of  Antwerp  advanced  from  Osterweel, 
and  attacked  it  on  the  other.  A  high  breastwork  was  hastily 
thrown  up  between  the  two  nearest  hostile  batteries,  so  as  at 
once  to  divide  the  two  garrisons  and  to  cover  the  pioneers. 
The  latter,  several  hundreds  in  number,  now  fell  to  work 
with  their  spades  on  both  sides  of  the  dam,  and  dug  with 
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such  enei^,  that  hopes  were  entertaiDed  of  soon  seeing  the 
two  seas  united.  But,  meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  also  had 
gained  time  to  hasten  to  the  spot  from  the  two  nearest  re- 
doubts, and  make  a  spirited  assault,  while  the  guns  from  the 
batteiy  of  St.  George  played  incessantly  on  the  enemy^s  fleet 
A  furious  battle  now  raged  in  the  quarter  where  they  were 
cutting  through  the  dike,  and  throwing  up  the  breastwork. 
The  Zealanders  had  drawn  a  strong  line  of  troops  round  the' 
pioneers,  to  keep  the  enemy  from  interrupting  their  work; 
and  in  this  connision  of  battle,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of 
bullets  from  the  enemy,  often  up  to  the  breast  in  water, 
among  the  dead  and  dying,  the  pioneers  pursued  their  work, 
under  the  incessant  eidiortations  of  the  merchants*  who  im- 
patiently waited  to  see  the  dam  opened  and  their  vessels  in 
safety.  The  importance  of  the  result,  which  it  might  be 
said  depended  entirely  upon  their  spades,  appeared  to  animate 
even  the  common  labourers  with  heroic  coun^e.  Solely  in- 
tent upon  their  task,  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  the  work  of 
death,  which  was  going  on  around  them,  and  as  fiost  as  the 
foremost  ranks  fell,  tiiose  behind  them  pressed  into  their 
places.  Their  operations  were  greatly  impeded  by  the  piles 
which  had  been  driven  iu,  but  still  more  by  the  attacks  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  burst  with  desperate  courage  through  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy,  stabbed  the  pioneers  in  the  pits  where 
they  were  digging,  and  filled  up  again  with  dead  bodies,  the 
cavities  which  the  living  had  made.  At  last,  however,  when 
most  of  their  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  number 
of  the  enemy  constantly  increasing,  while  fresh  labourers  were 
supplying  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  slain,  the  courage 
of  tibese  valiant  troops  began  to  give  way,  and  they  thought 
it  advisable  to  retreat  to  their  batteries.  Now,  therefore,  the 
confederates  saw  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  dam,  from  Fort  St.  George  as  far  as  the  Pile  Batteiy« 
As,  however,  it  seemed  too  long  to  wait  for  the  thorough 
demolition  of  the  dami  they  hastily  unloaded  a  Zealand 
transport,  and  brought  the  cargo  over  the  dam  to  a  vessel  of 
Antwerp,  with  which  Count  Hohenlohe  sailed  in  triumph 
to  that  city.  The  eight  of  the  provisions  at  once  filled  the 
inhabitants  with  joy,  and  as  if  the  victory  was  already  won# 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  wildest  exultation.  The 
bells  were  rung,  the  cannon  discharged,  and  the  inhabitants 


traziBpofted  at  their  unexpected  soccess,  hurried  to  the  Ostes- 
weel  gate,  to  await  the  store  ships,  which  were  supposed  ta 
be  at  hand. 

In  fact,  fortune  had  never  smiled  so  fayourably  on  the  b^ 
sieged  as  at  that  moment.  The  enemy,  exhausted  and  dish 
pirited,  had  thrown  themselves  into  their  batteries,  and  fax 
from  being  able  to  struggle  with  the  victors  for  the  post  thej 
had  conquered,  they  found  themselves  rather  besieged  in  the 
places  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Some  companies  of 
Scots,  led  by  their  brave  colonel,  Balfour,  attacked  the  baV 
tery  of  St.  George,  which,  however,  was  relieved,  but  not 
wi^out  severe  loss,  by  Camillo  di  Monte,  who  hastened 
thither  from  the  St.  James's  battery.  The  Pile  battery  was  ia 
a  much  worse  condition,  it  being  hotly  cannonaded  by  the 
ships,  and  threatened  every  moment  to  crumble  to  pieces ; 
Gamboa,  who  commanded  it,  lay  wounded,  and  it  was  unfor* 
tunately  deficient  in  artillery  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
The  breastwork,  too,  which  the  Zealanders  had  thrown  up  be* 
tween  this  battery  and  that  of  St.  George,  cut  off  all  hope  of 
assistance  from  the  Scheldt.  If,  therefore,  the  Belgians  had 
only  taken  advantage  of  this  weakness  and  inactivity  of  the 
enemy,  to  proceed  with  zeal  and  perseverance  in  cutting 
through  the  dam,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  passage  might  have 
been  made  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  whole  siege.  But 
here  also,  the  same  want  of  consistent  energy  showed  itself, 
which  had  marked  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Antwerp  dur* 
ing  the  whole  course  of  the  siege.  The  zeal  with  which  the 
work  had  been  commenced,  cooled  in  proportion  to  the  success 
which  attended  it.  It  was  soon  found  too  tedious  to  dig 
through  the  dyke ;  it  seemed  feur  easier  to  transfer  the  cargoes 
from  the  large  store-ships  into  smaller  ones,  and  carry  these  to 
the  town  wiUi  the  flood  tide.  St.  Aldegonde  and  Hohenlohe^ 
instead  of  remaining  to  animate  the  industry  of  the  workmen 
by  their  personal  presence,  left  the  scene  of  action  in  the  de* 
dsive  moment,  in  order  by  sailing  to  the  town  with  a  corn 
vessel,  to  win  encomiums  on  their  wisdom  and  valour. 

While  both  parties  were  fighting  on  the  dam  with  the  most 
obstinate  fury,  tbe  bridge  over  the  Scheldt  had  been  aUacked 
from  Antwerp,  with  new  machines,  in  order  to  give  employ^ 
ment  to  the  prince  in  that  quarter.  But  the  sound  of  the^ 
Ibjng  soon  apprised  him  of  what  was  going  on  at  the  dykog 
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and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  bridge  clear,  he  hastened  to  snp- 
port  the  defence  ef  the  dyke.  Followed  by  two  hundred  Spa- 
nish pikemen,  he  fiew  to  the  place  of  attack,  and  arrived  just 
in  time  to  prevent  the  complete  defeat  of  his  troops.  He 
hastily  posted  some  guns,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  in 
the  two  nearest  redoubts,  and  maintained  from  thence  a  heavy 
fire  upon  the  enemy's  ships.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  and  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  shield  in  the 
other,  led  them  against  the  enemy.  The  news  of  his  arrival, 
which  quickly  spread  from  one  end  of  the  dyke  to  the  other, 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  troops,  and  the  conflict 
recommenced  with  renewed  violence,  made  still  more  mur- 
derous by  the  nature  of  the  ground  where  it  was  fought. 
Upon  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  dam,  which  in  many  places  was 
not  more  than  nine  paces  broad,  about  five  thousand  com- 
batants were  fighting  ;  so  confined  was  the  spot  upon  which  the 
strength  of  both  armies  was  assembled,  and  which  yraa  to  de- 
cide tne  whole  issue  of  the  siege.  With  the  Antwerpers  the 
last  bulwark  of  their  city  was  at  stake,  with  the  Spaniards  it 
was  to  determine  the  whole  success  of  their  undertaking. 
Both  parties  fought  with  a  courage,  which  despair  alone  could 
inspire.  From  both  the  extremities  of  the  dam,  the  tide  of 
war  rolled  itself  towards  the  centre,  where  the  Zealanders  and 
Antwerpers  had  the  advantage,  and  where  they  had  collected 
their  whole  strength.  The  Italians  and  Spaniards,  inflamed 
by  a  noble  emulation,  pressed  on  from  Stabroek ;  and  from  the 
Scheldt,  the  Walloons  and  Spaniards  advanced  with  their  ge- 
neral at  their  head.  While  the  former  endeavoured  to  relieve 
the  Pile  battery,  which  was  hotly  pressed  by  the  enemy  both 
by  sea  and  land,  the  latter  threw  themselves  on  the  breast- 
work, between  the  St.  George  and  the  Pile  batteries,  with  a 
fury  which  carried  everything  before  it.  Here  the  flower  of 
the  Belgian  troops  fought  behind  a  weU-fortified  rampart, 
and  the  guns  of  the  two  fleets  covered  this  important  post. 
The  prince  yfeia  already  pressing  forward  to  attack  this  formid- 
able defence  with  his  small  army,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  under  Capizucchi  and 
Aquila,  had  forced  their  way,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  Pile  bat- 
tery, had  got  possession  of  it,  and  were  now  likewise  advancing 
from  the  other  side  i^ainst  the  enemy's  breastwork.  BeforiB 
this  entrenchment,  therefore,  the  whole  force  of  both  armies 
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was  now  collected,  and  both  sides  used  their  utmost  efforts  to 
carry  and  to  defend  this  position.  The  Netherlanders  on 
board  the  fleet,  loath  to  remain  idle  spectators  of  the  con- 
flict, sprang  ashore  from  their  vessels.  Alexander  attacked 
the  breastwork  on  one  side,  Count  Mansfeld  on  the  other ;  flvo 
assaults  were  made,  and  flvo  times  thej  were  repulsed.  Tho 
Netherlanders,  in  this  decisive  moment,  surpassed  themselves ; 
never  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  had  they  fought  with 
such  determination.  But  it  was  the  Scotch  and  English  in 
particular,  who  baffled  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  by  their  va? 
liant  resistance.  As  no  one  would  advance  to  the  attack  in 
the  quarter  where  the  Scotch  fought,  the  duke  himself  led  on 
the  troops,  with  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  and  up  to  his  breast  in 
water.  At  last,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  the  forces  of  Count 
Mansfeld  succeeded  with  their  halberds  and  pikes,  in  making 
a  breach  in  the  breastwork,  and  by  raising  themselves  on  one 
another's  shoulders,  scaled  the  parapet.  Barthelemy  Toralva, 
a  Spanish  captain,  was  the  first  who  showed  himself  on  the 
top ;  and  almost  at  the  same  instantf  the  Italian  Capizucchi 
appeared  upon  the  edge  of  it ;  and  thus  the  contest  of  valour 
was  decided  with  equal  glory  for  both  nations.  It  is  worth 
while  to  notice  here,  the  manner  in  which  the  Prince  of  Parma» 
who  was  made  arbiter  of  this  emulous  strife,  encouraged  this 
delicate  sense  of  honour  among  his  warriors.  He  embraced 
the  Italian  Capizucchi  in  presence  of  the  troops,  and  acknow- 
ledged aloud  that  it  was  principally  to  the  courage  of  this 
officer  that  he  owed  the  capture  of  the  breastwork.  He  caused 
the  Spanish  Captain  Toralva,  who  was  dangerously  wounded, 
to  be  conveyed  to  his  own  quarters  at  Stabroek,  laid  on  his 
own  bed,  and  covered  with  the  cloak  which  he  himself  had 
worn  the  day  before  the  battle. 

After  the  capture  of  the  breastwork,  the  victovjr  no  longer 
remained  doubtful.  The  Dutch  and  Zealand  troops,  who  had 
disembarked  to  come  to  close  action  with  the  enemy,  at  onco 
lost  their  courage,  when  they  looked  about  them  and  saw 
the  vessels,  which  were  their  last  refuge,  putting  off  from  the 
shore. 

For  the  tide  had  began  to  ebb,  and  the  commanders  of  the 
fleet,  fromfearof  being  stranded  with  their  heavy  transports,  and* 
in  case  of  an  unfortunate  issue  to  the  engagement,  becoming  the 
prey  of  the  enemy,  retired  &om  the  dam»  and  made  for  deep 
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irater.  No  sooner  did  Alexftoder  perceiTO  this,  than  he  poiii^ 
ed  out  to  his  troops  the  flying  vessels,  and  encouraged  them 
to  finish  l^e  action  with  an  enem^,  who  already  despaije^  of 
^eir  safety.  The  Dutbh  anxilianes  were  the  first  Uiat  gave 
way,  and  their  example  was  soon  followed  hy  the  Zealanders. 
Hastily  leaping  from  the  dam^  they  endeavoured  to  reach  the 
vessels  hy  Wading  or  swimming;  hut  from  their  disorderly 
^ght,  they  impe(kd  one  another,  and  fell  in  heaps  under  the 
irwords  of  the  pursuers.  Many  perished  even  in  the  hoats,  as 
each  strove  to  get  on  hoard  hefore  the  other,  and  several  vea- 
dels  sank  under  the  weight  of  the  numhers  who  rushed  into 
them.  The  Antwerpers,  who  fought  for  their  liherty,  their 
hearths,  their  {iedth,  were  the  last  who  retreated,  but  this  veiy 
circumstance  augmented  their  disaster.  Many  of  their  ves- 
sels were  outstripped  by  the  ebb-tide,  and  grounded  within 
jpeach  of  the  enemy *s  cannon,  and  were  consequently  destroyed 
with  all  on  board.  Crowds  of  fugitives  endeavoured  by  swim* 
ming  to  gain  the  other  transports,  which  had  got  into  deep 
water ;  hut  such  was  the  rage  and  boldness  of  tiie  Spaniards, 
t^at  lliey  swam  after  them  with  their  swords  between  their 
teeth,  and  dragged  many  even  from  the  ships.  The  victory 
ef  the  king's  troops  was  complete,  but  bloody ;  for  of  the  Spa- 
niards about  800,  of  the  Netherlanders  some  thousands  (with- 
out reckoning  those  who  were  drowned)  were  left  <«  the  field, 
and  on  both  sides  many  of  the  {Nrincipal  nobiHty  perished. 
More  than  thirty  vessels,  with  a  large  supply  of  provisions  for 
Antwexp,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  with  150  cannon 
and  other  military  stores.  The  dam,  the  possession  of  which 
had  been  so  dearly  maintained,  was  pierced  in  thirteen  differ- 
ent places,  and  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  cut  through  it  were 
now  used  to  stop  up  the  openings* 

The  following  day,  a  transport  of  immense  size  and  singular 
construction,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists.  It  formed 
a  floating  castle,  and  had  been  destined  for  the  attack  on  the 
Oowenstein  dam.  The  people  of  Antwerp  had  buHt  it  at  an 
Immense  expense,  at  the  very  time  when  the  engineer  Giani- 
belli's  useful  proposals  had  been  rejected,  on  account  of  the 
cost  they  entailed,  and  this  ridiculous  monster  was  called  by 
the  proud  title  of  **  End  of  the  War,"  which  appellation  was 
afterwards  changed  ft»  the  more  appropriate  sobriquet  of 
''Money  lost!**    When  this  vessel  was  launched,  it  tamedl 
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out,  as  every  sensible  person  had  foretold,  tliat  on  account  of 
its  unwieldy  size  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  steer  it,  and  it 
Qould  hardly  be  floated  by  the  highest  tide.  With  great 
difficulty  it  was  worked  as  far  as  Ordam,  where,  deserted  by 
the  tide,  it  went  aground,  and  fell  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 

The  attack  upon  the  Cowenstein  dam  was  the  last  attempt 
'which  was  made  to  relieve  Antwerp.  From  this  time,  the 
courage  of  the  besieged  sank,  and  the  magistracy  of  the  town, 
vainly  laboured  to  inspirit  with  distant  hopes  the  lower  orders, 
on  v?hom  the  present  distress  weighed  heaviest.  Hitherto 
the  price  of  bread  had  been  kept  down  to  a  tolerable  rate,  al- 
though the  quality  of  it  continued  to  deteriorate ;  by  degrees, 
however,  provisions  became  so  scarce,  that  a  famine  was  evi- 
dently near  at  hand.  Still  hopes  were  entertained  of  being 
able  to  hold  out,  at  least,  until  the  com  between  the  town  and 
the  farthest  batteries,  which  was  already  in  full  ear,  could  be 
reaped ;  but  before  that  could  be  done,  the  enemy  had  carried 
the  last  outwork,  and  had  appropriated  the  whole  harvest  to 
their  use.  At  last  the  neighbouring  and  confederate  town  of 
Malines  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  with  its  fall  vanished 
the  only  remaining  hope  of  getting  supplies  from  Brabant.  As 
there  was,  therefore.no  longer  any  meana  of  increasing  the  stock 
of  provisions,  nothing  was  left  but  to  diminish  the  consumers. 
All  useless  persons,  all  strangers,  nay  even  the  women  and 
children  were  to  be  sent  away  out  of  the  town,  but  this  pro- 
posal was  too  revolting  to  humanity  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
Another  plan,  that  of  expelling  the  Catholic  inhabitants,  exas- 
perated them  so  much,  that  it  had  almost  ended  in  open  mu- 
tiny. And  thus  St.  Aldegonde  at  last^saw  himself  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  riotous  clamours  of  the  populace,  and  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1585,  to  make  overtures  to  the  Duke  of 
Parma  for  the  surrender  of  the  town. 


THE  END. 


WALLENSTEIN'S    CAMP, 

TRANSLATED   BY  JA^tfES  CHURCHILL. 

THE,  PICCOLOMINI, 
THE   DEATH  OF  WALLENSTEIN, 

BT   S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

I 


inCLUDINQ  SCENES  AKD  PASSAQES  HITHEKXO  OMITTED. 


"  Upon  the  whole  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  trilogy  forms,  in  its  original  tongue* 
one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  tragic  art  the  world  has  witnessed ;  and  none  at 
all,  that  the  execution  of  the  version  from  which  we  have  quoted  so  largely^  places  Mr. 
Coleridge  in  the  very  first  rank  of  poetical  translators.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  solitary 
examplo  of  a  man  of  very  great  original  genius  submitting  to  aU  the  labours,  and  reap* 
log  oS  the  honours,  of  this  species  of  literary  exertionj^— fitacXwood,  1823. 


The  Camp  of  Wallenstein  is  an  introduction  to  the  cele- 
brated tragedy  of  that  name  ;  and,  by  its  vivid  portraiture  of 
the  state  of  the  General's  army,  gives  the  best  clue  to  the 
spell  of  l^ia  gigantic  power.  The  blind  belief  entertained  in 
the  imfailing  success  of  his  arms,  and  in  the  supernatural 
agencies  by  which  that  success  is  secured  to  him  ;  the  unre- 
strained indulgence  of  every  passion,  and  utter  disregard  of 
all  law,  save  that  of  tihe  camp ;  a  hard  oppression  of  the  pea- 
santry and  plunder  of  the  country ;  have  all  swollen  the  sol- 
diery with  an  idea  of  interminable  sway.  But,  as  we  have 
tuaiislated  the  whole,  we  shall  leave  these  reckless  marauders 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

Of  Schiller's  opinion  concerning  the  Camp^  as  a  necessary 
introduction  to  the  tragedy,  the  following  passage  taken  from 
the  Prologue  t^  the  first  representation,  will  give  a  just  idea, 
and  may  also  serve  as  a  motto  to  the  work : — 

''Not  He  it  is,  who  on  the  tragic  scene 
Will  now  appear — ^but  in  the  fearless  bands 
Whom  his  command  alone  could  sway,  and  whom 
His  spirit  fired,  you  may  his  shadow  see, 
Until  the  bashful  Muse  shall  dare  to  bring 
Himself  before  you  in  a  living  form; 
For  power  it  was  that  bore  his  heart  astray-^ 
His  Campy  alone,  elucidates  his  crime.'* 
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SergeaiU-MajoTf  7      of  a  regunent  of  RMTviL 

Trumpeter,         \  Terzky*s  carabineen.  Citizen, 

ArtillerynuMt,  Peaearit 

Sharpshooters,  P9as4MtSof4 

Mifiided  Tagers,  of  Hoik's  eorpi.  Capuchin, 

Dragoons,  of  Butler's  regiment.  JR^fimentaX  Schoolmadtfrn 

Arqiidmsiers,  of  Tiefenlmch's  regiment  Svuer  Woman, 

Cuimssier,  of  a  Walloon  regiment.  Servant  Girl. 

Cuirassier,  of  a  Lombard  regiment.  Soldiert^  Bops, 

Croats,  Musieiams, 
Hulans, 

(ScENE'---7%«  camp  h&fore  PUsmyUi  Bohemia.) 


Scene  I. 
Sutlers*  tents — infront,  a  Slop-shop, — Soldiers  of  all  colown 
and  uniforms  thronging  tAout. — Tables  aU  filled, — Croats 
and  Huldns  cooking  at  a  fire,-— Sutler-woman  sefvin^  out 
wine. — Soldier-hoys  throwing  dice  on  a  drum-head, — Singing 
heard  from  the  tent. 

Enter  a  Peasant  and  his  Son^ 

BON* 

Fatheb,  I  fear  it  ^1  come  to  harm, 
So  let  us  be  off  from  this  soldier  s^rarm ; 
But  boist'rous  mates  will  ye  find  in  the  shoaL— 
Twere  better  to  bolt  -while  our  skins  are  whole. 

VATREB. 

How  now,  boy !  the  fellows  won*t  eat  us,  tho* 

They  may  be  a  little  unruly,  or  so.  ^. 

See,  yonder,  arriving  a  stranger  train, 

I'resh  comers  are  they  f^m  the  Saal  and  Mayn. 

Much  booty  they  bring  of  the  rarest  sort— • 

Tifl  ours,  if  ire  deverfy  driye  our  sport. 
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A  captain,  who  fell  bj  his  comrade*^  sword. 
This  pair  of  sure  dice  to  me  transferred ; 
To-daj  111  just  give  them  a  trial,  to  see 
If  their  knack's  as  good  as  it  used  to  be. 
You  must  plaj  the  part  of  a  pitiful  devil, 
For  these  roaring  rogues,  who  so  loosely  revel, 
Are  easily  smoothed,  and  tricked,  and  flattered. 
And,  free  as  it  came,  their  gold  is  scattered. 
But  Mce — since  by  bushels  our  all  is  ta*en. 
By  spoonfuls  must  ladle  it  back  again ; 
And,  if  with  their  swords  they  slash  so  highly. 
We  must  look  sharp,  boy,  and  do  them  slyly. 

[Singing  and  shaiUing  in  the  tenL 
Hark,  how  they  shout !  God  help  the  day ! 
Tis  the  peasant's  hide  for  their  sport  must  pay. 
Eight  months  in  our  beds  and  stcdls  have  they 
Been  swarming  here,  until  far  around 
Not  a  bird  or  a  beast  is  longer  found. 
And  the  peasant,  to  quiet  his  craving  maw. 
Has  nothing  now  left  but  his  bones  to  gnaw. 
Ne'er  were  we  crush'd  with  a  heavier  hand, 
When  the  SasLon  was  lording  it  o'er  the  laud : 
And  these  are  the  Emperor's  troops,  they  say ! — 

SON. 

Prom  the  kitchen  a  couple  are  coming  this  way. 
Not  much  shall  we  make  by  such  blades  as  they. 

FATHER. 

They're  bom  Bohemian  knaves — the  two- 
Belonging  tx)  Terzky's  carabineers. 
Who've  lain  in  these  quarters  now  for  years ; 
The  worst  are  they  of  the  worthless  crew. 
Strutting,  swaggering,  proud,  and  vain, 
They  seem  to  think  they  may  well  disdain 
With  the  peasant  a  glass  of  his  wine  to  drain. 
But,  soft — ^to  the  left  o'  the  fire  I  see 
Three  riflemen,  who  from  tho  Tyrol  should  be 
Emmerick,  come,  boy,  to  them  will  we — 
Birds  of  this  feather  'tis  luck  to  fmd. 
Whose  trim's  so  spruce,  and  their  purse  well  Hned. 

They  move  towardt  the  tent. 
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Scene  II. 
The  above — Sergeant-Major^  Trumpeter,  Hulan, 

'\  TRUMPETER. 

What  would  flie  boor  ? — ^Out,  rascal,  away ! 

PEASANT. 

Some  victuals  aiid  drink,  worthy  masters,  I  pray, 
For  not  a  "\Varm  morsel  we've  tasted  to  day. 

TRUMPETER. 

Ay,  guzzle  and  guttle — 'tis  always  the  way. 

HULAN  {yoiih  a  glass). 
Not  broken  your  fast ! — there — drink,  ye  hound! 
He  leads  the  peasant  to  the  tent — the  others  come  for  war  cL 

\  SERGEANT  {to  the  Trumpeter). 
Thwk  ye,  they've  done  it  without  good  ground  ? 
Is  It  likely  they  double  our  pay  to  day, 
Merely  that  we  may  be  jolly  and  gay  ? 

TRUMPETER. 

f 

Why,  the  duchess  arrives  to-day,  we  know. 
And  her  daughter  toor-  ^ 

SEROEANT. 

Tush !  that's  mere  show — 
*Tis  the  troops  collected  from  other  lands 
•  Who  here  at-Pilsen  have  joined  our  bands — 
We  must  do  the  best  we  can  t*  allure  'em, 
With  plentiful  rations,  and  thus  secure  'em, 
Where  such  abundant  fere  they  find, 
A  closer  league  with  us  to  bind 

TRUMPETER. 

Yes ! — there's  something  in  the  wind. 

SERGEANT. 

The  generals  and  commanders  too— 

TRUMPETER.    ' 

A  rather  ominous  sight,  'tis  true 

SERGEANT. 

Who're  met  together  so  thickly  here — 

TRUMPETER. 

Have  plenty  of  work  on  their  hands,  that's  clear. 

SERGEANT. 

The  whisp'ring  and  sending  to  and  fro— 
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TBUHFSTEB. 

Ayl    Ay! 

The  big-wig  from  Vienna,  I  trow, 
Who  since  yesterday's  seen  to  prowl  about 
In  his  golden  chain  of  office  there^ 
Something's  at  bottom  of  this,  111  swear. 

TBUMPETEB. 

A  bloodhound  is  he,  beyond  a  doubt, 
By  whom  the  duke's  to  be  hunted  out 

SEBGEANT. 

Mark  ye  well,  man ! — they  doubt  us  now. 
And  they  fear  the  duke's  mysterious  brow ; 
He  hath  clomb  too  high  for  them,  and  fain 
Would  they  beat  him  down  from  his  perch  again. 

TBUMPETEB. 

But  we  will  hold  him  still  on  high — 
That  all  would  think  as  you  and  I ! 

SEBGEANT. 

Our  regiment,  and  the  other  four 

Which  Terzky  leads — the  bravest  corps 

Throughout  the  camp,  are  the  General's  own. 

And  have  been  trained  to  the  trade  by  himself  alone. 

The  officers  hold  their  command  of  lum, 

And  are  aU  his  own,  or  for  life,  or  limb. 

Scene  III. 

Enter  Croat  with  a  Necklace, — Sharpshooter  foUowing  him. 

The  above. 

SHAEPSHOOTEB. 

Croat,  where  stole  you  that  necklace,  say  ? 
Get  rid  of  it,  man — for  thee  'tis  unmeet; 
Come,  take  these  pistols  in  change,  I  pray. 

CBOAT. 

Nay,  nay,  Master  Shooter,  you're  trying  to  cheat. 

SHABPSHOOTEB. 

Then  111  give  you  this  fine  blue  cap  as  well» 
A  Lottery  prize  which  just  I've  won : 
Look  at  the  cut  of  it — ^uite  th«  swell  t 
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CBOAT  {twirling  the  Necklace  in  the  Sun), 

But  this  is  of  pearls  and  of  garnets  bright, 
See,  how  it  plays  in  the  svumy  light ! 

SHAKPSHOOTER  (taking  the  Necklace), 

Well,  I'll  give  you  to  boot,  my  own  canteen — 
I'm  in  love  with  this  bauble's  beautiful  sheen. 

[Looks  at  it' 

TB17MPETER. 

See,  now ! — ^how  cleanly  the  Croat  is  done : 
Snacks !  Master  Shooter,  and  mum's  the  word. 

CROAT  [having  put  on  the  cap), 
1  think  your  cap  is  a  smartish  one. 

SHARPSHOOTER  {winking  to  the  Trumpeter), 
Tis  a  regular  swop — ^as  these  gents  have  heard. 

Scene  IV.  ~ 
The  above, — An  ArtiMeryman. 

ARTiliLERiMAN  (^0  the  Sergeant). 

How  is  it,  I  pray,  brother  Carabineer  ? 

Shall  we  longer  stay  here,  our  fingers  warming. 

While  the  foe  in  the  field  around  is  swarming  ? 

SERGEANT. 

Art  thou,  indeed,  in  such  hasty  fret  ? 

Why  the  roads,  as  I  think,  are  scarce  passable  yet. 

ARTILLERTMAN. 

For  me  they  are  not — I'm  snug  enough  here — 
But  a  courier's  come,  our  wits  to  waken 
With  the  precious  news  that  Eatisbon's  taken. 

TRUMPETER. 

Ha !  then  we  soon  shall  have  work  in  hand. 

"^^  SERGEANT. 

Indeed  !  to  protect  the  Bavarian's  land, 
Who  hates  ^e  Duke,  as  we  understand. 
We  won't  put  ou5rselves  in  a  violent  sweat. 

ABTIIXERYMAX. 

Heyday  ! — ^youll  find  you're  a  wiseacre  yet. 
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Scene  V. 

The  abovs.^-^Two  Yagers. — Afterwards  Sutler-woman^  Soldier- 
hoy,  Schoolmaster,  Servant-girl. 

FIBST  YAOEB. 

See!  see! 
Here  meet  we  a  jovial  company ! 

TRX7MPETEB. 

Who  can  those  green  coats  be,  I  wonder, 
That  strut  so  gay  and  sprucely  yonder? 

SEBOEANT. 

They're  the  Yagers  of  Hoik — and  the  lace  they  wear, 
I'll  be  sworn,  was  ne'er  purchased  at  Leipzig  fair 

SUTLER-WOMAN  {^ringing  wine). 
Welcome,  good  sirs ! 

FIRST  TAGER. 

Zounds,  how  now  ? 
Gustel  of  Blasewitz  here,  I  vow ! 

SUTLEB-WOMAN. 

The  same  in  sooth — and  you,  I  know, 

Are  the  lanky  Peter  of  Itzeho  : 

Who  at  Gliickstadt  once,  in  a  revelling  night, 

With  the  wags  of  our  regiment,  put  to  flight 

All  his  father's  shiners — then  crown'd  the  fun — 

FIRST  YAGER. 

By  changing  his  pen  for  a  rifle  gun. 

SUTLEB-WOMAN. 

We're  old  acquaintance,  then,  'tis  clear. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

And  to  think  we  should  meet  in  Bohemia  here ! 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

Oh,  here  to-day — to-morrow  yonder — 
As  the  rude  war-broom,  in  restless  trace. 
Scatters  and  sweeps  us  from  place  to  place. 
Meanwhile  I've  been  doom'd  far  round  to  wander. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

So  one  would  think,  by  the  look  of  your  face. 

SUTLER-WOMAN, 

Up  the  country  I've  rambled  to  Temsewar, 
Whither  I  went  with  the  baggage  car. 
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When  Mansfeld  before  us  we  chased  away ; 
With  the  Duke  near  Stralsund  next  we  laj. 
Where  trade  went  all  to  pot,  I  may  say. 
I  jogged  with  the  succours  to  Mantua; 
And  back  again  came,  under  Feria. 
Then,  joining  a  Spanish  regiment* 
I  took  a  short  cut  across  to  Ghent; 
And  now  to  Bohemia  I'm  come  to  get 
Old  scores  paid  ofT,  that  are  standing  yet. 
If  a  helping  hand  by  the  Duke  be  lent — 
And  yonder  you  see  my  sutler's  tent, 

FIBST  TAGEB. 

Well,  all  things  seem  in  a  flourishing  way. 

But  what  have  you  done  with  the  Scotchman,  say. 

Who  once  in  the  camp  was  your  constant  flame  ? 

SUTLBR-WOMAK. 

A  villain,  who  trick'd  me  clean,  that  same  1 
He  bolted,  and  took  to  himself,  whatever 
I'd  managed  to  scrape  together,  or  spare, 
Leaving  me  naught  but  the  urchin  there 

soLDnsa-BOY  {spnnging  forward). 
Mother,  is  it  my  papa  you  name  ? 

FlBST  TAOER. 

Well,  the  Emperor  now  must  father  this  elf. 
For  the  army  must  ever  recruit  itself. 

SCHOOLMASTEB. 

Forth  to  the  school,  ye  rogue — d'je  hear  ? 

FIBST  YAOEB. 

He,  too,  of  a  narrow  room  has 

SEBVAMT  OIBL  {erU 

Aunt,  theyll  be  o£El 

STTTLEBrWOSCAN. 

I  come  apace. 

FIBST  YAGEB. 

What  gypsy  is  that  with  the  roguish  fece  ? 

SXTTLEB-WOlfAN. 

My  sister's  child  from  the  south,  is  she. 

FIBST  YAGBB. 

Ay,  ay,  a  sweet  little  niece — ^I  see. 
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SEOOKD  TA01SB  {holdmg  the  girfy 
Softly,  my  pxBttj  one  1  stay  with  me. 

OtBL. 

The  castomeiB  wait,  sir,  and  I  most  go. 

[Disengages  herself,  and  esnt. 

BIBST  TAGEB.   ' 

That  maiden's  a  dainty  morsel,  I  trow ! 
And  her  aunt — ^by  Heay'n !  I  mind  me  well» 
When  the  best  of  the  regiment  loved  her  so. 
To  blows  for  her  beautiful  face  they  fell. 
What  different  folks  one*s  doomed  to  know  I 
How  time  glides  off  with  a  ceaseless  flow! 
And  what  sights  as  yet  we  may  lire  to  see ! 

{To  the  Sergeant  and  Trumpeter.) 
Your  health,  good  sirs,  may  we  be  free, 
A  seat  beside  you  here  to  take  ? 

Scene  VI. 
The  Yagers,  Sergeant,  and  Trumpeter^ 

SEBOEAin:. 

We  thank  ye — and  room  will  gladly  make. 
To  Bohemia  welcome. 

FIBST  YAGEB. 

Snug  enough  here ! 
In  the  land  of  the  foe  our  quarters  were  queer. 

TBUMPETEB. 

You  hav'nt  the  look  on't— you're  spruce  to  view. 

SEBGEAirr. 

Ay,  faith,  on  the  Saal,  and  in  Meissen  too, 
Your  praises  are  heard  from  the  lips  of  few. 

SECOND  TAGEB. 

Tush,  man ! — ^why,  what  the  plague  d'ye  mean  ? 
The  Croat  had  swept  the  fields  so  clean. 
There  was  little,  or  nothing,  for  us  to  glean. 

TBUMPETEB. 

Yet  your  pointed  collar  is  clean  and  sightly. 
And,  then,  your  hose,  that  sit  so  tightly  I 
Your  linen  so  fine,  with  the  hat  and  feather. 
Make  a  show  of  the  smartest  altogether ! 


{To  Sergeimt.) 
That  fortane  shotdd  apon  yoimkers  siune — 
While  nothing  in  your  iwiy  comes,  or  mine. 

SBBGEANT. 

But  then  weVe  the  Friedlander's  regiment, 
And,  thus,  may  honour  and  homage  claim. 

FIBST  x^asB. 
For  us,  now,  that's  no  great  compliment. 
We,  also,  bear  the  Friedlander's  name. 

SEBGSA17T. 

True — ^you  form  part  of  the  general  mass.  ' 

FIBST  TAGEB. 

And  you,  I  suppose,  are  a  separate  dass  1 
The  diJBferencp  lies  in  the  coats  we  wear. 
And  I  have  no  wish  to  change  with  you  there! 

SEBOEANT. 

Sir  Yager,  I  can't  but  with  pity  melt, 
.  When  I  think  how  much  among  boors  you've  dwelt. 
The  clever  knack  and  the  proper  tone. 
Are  caught  by  the  General  s  side  alone. 

FIBST  TAGEB. 

Then  the  lesson  is  wofully  thrown  away, — 
How  he  hawks  and  spits,  indeed,  I  may  say 
You've  copied  and  caught  in  the  cleverest  way. 
But  his  spirit,  his  genius — oh,  these  I  ween, 
On  your  guard  parade  are  but  seldom  seen. 

SECOND  YAGEB. 

Why,  zounds !  ask  for  us  wherever  you  will, 
Friedland's  wild  hunt  is  our  title  still  1 
Never  shaming  the  name,  all  undaunted  we  go 
Alike  thro'  the  field  of  a  Mend,  or  a  foe : 
Through  the  rising  stalk,  or  the  yellow  com. 
Well  know  they  the  blast  of  Hoik's  Yager  horn. 
In  the  flash  of  an  eye,  we  are  far  or  near. 
Swift  as  the  deluge,  or  there  or  here — 
As  at  midnight  dark,  when  the  flames  outbreak 
In  the  silent  dwelling  where  none  awake ; 
Tain  is  the  hope  in  weapons  or  flight, 
Nor  order  nor  discipline  thwart  its  might. 
Then  struggles  the  maid  in  our  sinewy  arms, 
But  war  hath  no  pity,  and  scorns  alarms. 

I2 
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Go  ask — I  speak  not  with  boastful  tongao — 
In  Bareuth,  Westphalia,  Voigtland,  where*er 
Our  troop  has  traversed — go,  ask  them  there — 
Children  and  children*s  children  long, 
When  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  are  o*er. 
Of  Hoik  will  teU  and  his  Yager  coips. 

8EBOEANT. 

Why,  hark !     Must  a  soldier  then  be  made 
By  driving  this  riotous,  roaring  tFEule ! 
Tis  drilling  that  makes  him,  skill  and  sense— 
Perception — thought — intelligence. 

FIBST  TAGEB. 

*Tis  liberty  makes  him ! — Here's  a  fuss ! 

That  I  should  such  twaddle  as  this  discuss. 

Was  it  for  this,  that  I  left  the  school  ? 

That  the  scribbling^desk,  and  the  slavish  rule. 

And  the  narrow  walls,  that  our  spirits  cramp. 

Should  be  met  with  again  in  the  midst  of  the  camp? 

No  ! — Idle  and  heedless,  111  take  my  way. 

Hunting  for  novelty  every  day ; 

Trust  to  the  moment  with  dauntless  mind, 

And  give  not  a  glance  or  before  or  behind. 

For  this  to  the  Emperor  I  sold  my  hide. 

That  no  other  care  I  might  have  to  bide. 

Through  the  foe*s  fierce  firing  bid  me  ride. 

Through  fathomless  Ehine,  in  his  roaring  flow. 

Where  ev'iy  third  man  to  the  devil  may  go, 

At  no  bar  will  you  find  me  boggling  there ; 

But,  farther  than  this,  'tis  my  special  prayer. 

That  I  may  not  be  bothered  with  aught  like  care. 

SERGEANT. 

If  this  be  your  wish,  you  needn't  lack  it, 
Tis  granted  to  all  with  the  soldier's  jacket. 

FIRST  TAGEB. 

What  a  fuss  and  a  bother,  forsooth,  was  made 
By  that  man-tormentor,  Gustavus  the  Swede, 
Whose  camp  was  a  church,  where  prayers  were  said 
At  morning  reveille  and  evening  tattoo ; 
And,  whenever  it  chanced  that  we  frisky  grew, 
A  sermon  himself  from  the  saddle  he'd  x^uL 
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SERGEANT. 

Aj,  tliat  was  a  man  with  the  fear  of  God. 

FIRST  TAGER. 

Girls  he  detested ;  and,  what's  rather  odd, 

If  caught  with  a  wench,  you  in  wedlock  were  tack*d— 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  off  I  packed. 

SERGEANT. 

Their  discipline  now  has  a  trifle  slacked. 

FIRST  TAGER. 

Well,  next  to  the  League  I  rode  over ;  their  men 
Were  mustVing  in  haste  against  Magdeburg  then. 
Ha !  that  was  another  guess  sort  of  a  thing ! — 
In  froUc  and  fun  we'd  a  glorious  swing ; 
With  gaming,  and  drinking,  and  girls  at  call, 
I^fedth,  sirs,  our  sport  was  bj  no  means  small. 
For  Tilly  knew  how  to  command,  that's  plain ; 
He  held  himself  in,  but  gave  us  the  rein ; 
And,  long  as  he  hadn't  the  bother  of  paying, 
••  Live,  and  let  live ! "  was  the  General's  saying. 
But  fortune  soon  gave  him*  the  slip ;  and  ne'er, 
Since  the  day  of  that  villanous  Leipzig  affair, 
Would  aught  go  aright.     'Twas  of  little  avail 
That  we  tried,  for  our  plans  were  sure  to  fail. 
If  now  we  drew  nigh,  and  rapp'd  at  a  door, 
Ko  greeting  awaited,  'twas  opened  no  more ; 
From  place  to  place  we  went  sneaking  about, 
And  found  that  their  stock  of  respect  was  out. 
Then  touch'd  I  the  Saxon  bounty,  and  thought 
Their  service  with  fortune  must  needs  be  fraught 

'  SERGEANT. 

You  join'd  *em  then  just  in  the  nick  to  share 
Bohemia's  plunder  ? 

FIRST  YAGER. 

I'd  small  luck  there 
Strict  discipline  sternly  ruled  the  day. 
Nor  dared  we  a  foeman's  force  display. 
^  They  set  us  to  guard  the  imperial  forts 

And  plagued  us  all  with  the  farce  of  the  courts. 
War  they  wi^ed  as  a  jest  'twere  thought — 
And  but  half  a  heart  to  the  business  brought. 
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Thej  would  break  with  none ;  and  thus  'twas  plain, 
Smcdl  honour  *mong  them  could  a  soldier  gam. 
So  heartily  sick  in  the  end  grew  I, 
That  my  mind  was  the  desk  again  to  tiy; 
When  suddenly,  rattling  near  and  far, 
The  Friedlander's  drum  was  heard  to  war, 

SEBGEANT. 

And  how  long  here  may  you  mean  to  staj? 

1IB8T  TAOBB. 

You  jest,  man. — So  long  as  he  bears  the  sway. 
By  my  soul  I  not  a  thought  of  change  have  I 
Where  better  than  here  could  the  soldier  lie  ? 
/Here  the  true  fiashion  of  war  is  found, 
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And  the  cut  of  power's  on  all  things  round ; 
While  the  spirit,  whereby  the  movement's  given. 
Mightily  stirs,  like  the  winds  of  heaven, 
The  meanest  trooper  in  all  the  throng. 
With  a  hearty  step  shall  I  tramp  along ;  \ 

On  a  burgher's  neck  as  undaunted  tread. 
As  our  General  does  on  the  prince's  head.  ^ 

As  'twas  in  the  times  of  old  tis  now, 
The  sword  is  the  sceptre,  and  all  must  bow. 
\  One  crime  alone  can  I  understand. 
And  that's  to  oppose  the  word  of  command. 
What's  not  forbidden,  to  do  make  bold, 
And  none  will  ask  you  what  creed  you  hold. 
Of  just  two  things  in  this  world  I  wot. 
What  belongs  to  the  army,  and  what  does  not. 
To  the  banner  alone  is  my  service  brought. 

ThuSj'Yager,  I  like  thee — thou  speak'st,  I  vow. 
With  the  tone  of  a  Friedland  trooper  now. 

FIBST  TAGEH. 

'TIS  not  as  an  o£Glce  he  holds  oommand. 
Or  a  power  received  from  the  Emperor's  hand ; 
For  the  Emperor's  service  what  should  he  care  ? 
What  better  for  him  does  the  Emperor  fare  ? 
With  the  mighty  power,  he  wields  at  will, 
Has  ever  he  shelter'd  the  hupid  from  HI  ? 
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No ;  a  soldier-kingdom  be  seeks  to  raise, 
And  for  this  would  set  the  world  in  a  blase^ 
Daring  to  risk  and  to  compass  all 

TBUMPETEB. 

Hush — ^who  shall  such  words  as  these  let  fall? 

FIRST  YAGER. 

Whatever  I  think  may  be  said  by  me, 
For  the  General  tells  us,  the  word  is  £ree. 

SERGEANT. 

True — ^that  he  said  so  I  fully  agree, 
I  was  standing  by.     "  The  word  is  free-^ 
The  deed  is  dumb — obedience  blind  !*' 
His  very  words  I  can  call  to  mind. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

I  know  not  if  these  were  his  words  or  no. 
But  he  said  the  thing,  and  'tia  even  so, 

S£C0in>  YAGBB* 

Victory  ne*er  will  his  flag  forsake, 
Though  she  s  apt  from  others  a  turn  to  take : 
Old  Tilly  outlived  his  fame's  decline. 
But*  under  the  banner  of  Wallenstein, 
There  am  I  certain  that* victory's  mine ! 
Fortune  is  spell-bound  to  him,  and  must  yield ; 
Whoe'er  under  Friedland  shall  take  the  fleld 
Is  sure  of  a  supernatural  shield : 
For,  as  all  the  world  is  aware  full  well. 
The  Duke  has  a  devil  in  hire  from  hell. 

SEBGEAMT. 

In  truth  that  he's  charm'd  is  past  a  donbt, 
For  we  know  how,  at  Lutzen's  bloody  afiGEiir, 
Where  firing  was  thickest,  he  still  was  there. 
As  coolly  as  might  be,  sirs,  riding  about. 
The  hat  on  his  head  was  shot  thro'  and  thro*, 
In  coat  and  boots  the  bullets  that  flew 
Left  traces  full  clear  to  all  men's  view ; 
But  none  got  so  far  as  to  scratch  off  his  skin. 
For  the  ointment  of  hell  was  too  well  rubb'd  in. 

FIRST  YAGEB. 

What  wonder  so  stnziffe  can  you  all  see  there? 
'An  elk-skin  jacket  he  happens  to  wear. 
And  through  it  the  buUets  can  make  no  way. 
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8SBGEAKT. 

Tis  an  ointment  of  witches'  herbs,  I  say, 
Kneaded  and  cook'd  by  unhply  spell. 

TRUMPETER. 

No  doubt  'tis  the  work  of  the  powers  of  hell.  \ 

SEBOEANT. 

That  he  reads  in  the  stars,  we  also  hear. 

Where  the  future  he  sees — distant  or  near — 

But  I  know  better  the  truth  of  the  case : 

A  little  grey  man,  at  the  dead  of  night. 

Through  bolted  doors  to  him  will  pace —  . 

The  sentinels  oft  have  hailed  the  sight,  J 

And  something  great  was  sure  to  be  nigh,  ^ 

When  this  litUe  Grey  Coat  had  glided  by. 

FIRST  YAOER. 

Ay,  ay,  he's  sold  himself  to  the  devil, 
Wherefore,  my  lads,  let's  feast  and  revel. 


Scene  VII. 

Tlie  above, — Recruit^  CUize^i,  Dragoon. 

{The  Recruit  advances  jrom  the  tent,  wearing  a  tin  cap  on  fits 

head,  and  carrying  a  wine  flask.) 

.     RECRUIT. 

To  father  and  uncle  pray  make  my  bow, 
And  bid  'em  good  bye — I'm  a  soldier  now. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

See,  yonder  they're  bringing  us  something  new.  •  i 

CITIZEN.  4 

0,  Franz,  remember,  this  day  youll  rue.  ' 

RECRUIT  [sings). 

The  drum  and  the  fife. 

War  s  rattling  throng,  ! 

And  a  wandering  life 

The  world  along  I 
Swift  steed — and  a  hand  I 

To  curb  and  command — 

With  a  blade  by  the  side,  j 

We're  off  far  and  wide,  ! 
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As  jollj  and  free, 
As  the  finch  in  it3  glee. 
On  thicket  or  tree, 
Under  Heaven's  wide  hollow — 
Horrah !  for  the  Friedlander's  banner  III  follow ! 

SECOND   TAOEB. 

Foregad !  a  jolly  companion,  though. 

\They  salute  him. 

CITIZEN. 

He  comes  of  good  kin ;  now  pray  let  him  go. 

FIRST  "XAGER. 

And  we  weren't  found  in  the  streets  you  must  know. 

CITIZEN. 

I  tell  you  his  wealth  is  a  plentiful  stock ; 

Just  feel  the  fine  stuff  that  he  wears  for  a  frock. 

TBUHPETEB. 

The  Emperor's  coat  is  the  best  he  can  wear. 

CITIZEN. 

To  a  cap  manufactory  he  is  the  heir. 

SECOND  YAOEB. 

The  will  of  a  man  is  his  fortune  alone. 

CITIZEN. 

His  grandmother's  shop  will  soon  be  his  own. 

FIBST  TAGEB. 

Pish !   traffic  in  matches  I   who  would  do  *t  ? 

CITIZEN. 

^    A  wine-shop  his  godfather  leaves,  to  boot, 
A  cellar  with  twenty  casks  of  wine. 

TBUMPETEB. 

These  with  his  comrades  hell  surely  share. 

SECOND   TAGEB. 

Hark  ye,  lad — be  a  camp-brother  of  mine. 

CITIZEN. 

A  bride  he  leaves  sitting,  in  tears,  apart 

FlBST  YAQEB. 

Good — ^that  now's  a  proof  of  an  iron  heart 

CITIZEN. 

[is  grandmother  s  sure  to  die  with  sorrow* 
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SECQIIB  TA0EB. 

The  better — ^for  then  hell  inherit  to-morrow. 

BBBGEANT  {odvancei  gravely,  and  lays  his  hand  on  theBecruW^ 

tin  cap). 

The  matter,  no  doubt,  you  have  duly  weighed, 
And  here  a  new  man  of  yourself  have  made ; 
With  hanger  and  helm,  sir,  you  now  belong 
To  a  nobler  and  more  distinguished  throng. 
Thus,  a  loftier  spirit,  'twere  well  to  uphold — - 

FIB8T  TAGEB. 

And,  specially,  never  be  sparing  of  gold. 

SEBGEANT.  ^ 

In  Fortune's  ship,  with  an  onward  gale,  •    . 

My  firiend,  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  sail 

The  earth-ball  is  open  before  you — yet  there 

Nought's  to  be  gained,  but  by  those  who  dare. 

Stupid  and  sluggish  your  citizen's  found. 

Like  a  dyer's  dull  jade,  in  his  ceaseless  round ; 

While  the  soldier  can  be  whatever  he  will. 

For  war  o'er  the  earth  is  the  watchword  still. 

Just  look  now  at  me,  and  the  coat  I  wear. 

You  see  that  the  Emperor's  baton  I  bear — 

Atid  all  good  government,  over  the  earth, 

You  must  know  from  the  baton  alone  has  birth ; 

For  the  sceptre  that's  sway'd  by  the  kingly  hand. 

Is  nought  but  a  baton,  we  understand. 

And  he  who  has  corporal's  rank  obtain'd, 

Stands  on  the  ladder  where  all's  to  be  gained. 

And  you,  like  another,  may  mount  to  that  height-— 

TIBST  YAGEB. 

Provided  you  can  but  read  and  write. 

BBBGEANT. 

Now,  hark  to  an  instance  of  this,  from  me, 
And  one,  which  I've  lived  myself  to  see : 
There's  Buttler,  the  chief  of  dragoons,  why  he. 
Whose  rank  was  not  higher  a  whit  than  mine. 
Some  thirty  years  since,  at  Cologne  on  Hhine, 
Is  a  Major-General  now — ^because 
He  put  hisueH  forward  and  gained  applanae ; 


Filling  the  -world  wiih  his  i»axtial  bme, 
While  slept  my  merits  without  a  name. 
And  ev'n  the  Friedlander's  self — I've  heard — 
Our  General  aad  all  commanding  Lord, 
Who  now  caa  do  what  he  will  at  a  word, 
Had  at  first  but  a  private  squire's  degree ; 
In  the  goddess  of  war  yet  trusting  free, 
He  rear'd  the  greatness,  which  now  you  see» 
And,  after  the  Emperor,  next  is  he. 
Who ^ows  what  more  he  may  mean  or  get? 
'Slily,)  For  all-day's  evening  isn't  come  yet. 

FIBST  TAGEB.  ^ 

He  was  little  at  first,  tho'  now  so  great — 

For,  at  Altorf,  in  student's  gown,  he  play'd, 

By  your  leave,  the  part  of  a  roaring  blade, 

And  rattled  away  at  a  queerish  rate. 

£[is  fag  he  had  well  aigh  kill'd  by  a  blow, 

And  their  Nuremberg  worships  swore  he  should  go 

To  jail  for  his  pains, — ^if  he  liked  it,  or  no. 

Twas  a  new-built  nest  to  be  ohristen'd  by  him. 

Who  first  should  be  lodged.    Well,  what  was  his  whim? 

Why,  he  sent  his  dog  forward  to  lead  the  way. 

And  they  call  the  jail  from  the  dog  to  this  day. 

That  was  the  game  a  brave  fellow  should  play. 

And  of  all  the  great  deeds  of  the  General,  none 

E'er  tickled  my  fancy,  like  this  one. 

[During  this  speech^  the  Second  Yager  has  begun  toying 
with  the  Girl,  who  has  been  in  waiting.] 
DBAQOON  {stepping  between  thevfC). 
Comrade — give  over  tiua  sport,  I  pray. 

SBCONB  TAGBB. 

Why,  who  the  devil  shall  say  me  nay? 

SBA0QQK. 

I've  only  to  tell  you  the  girl's  my  own. 

B7BST  TAGOBB. 

Such  a  morsel  as  this,  for  hxmflelf  alone!-^ 
Dragoon,  why  say,  art  thou  crazy  grown  ? 

8B00NI>  lAGXB. 

In  the  camp  to^  keeping  a  wmieh  for  one) 

No!  the  li^t  of  a  pretty  girl's  face  must  ML, 

Like  the  ]mxDA  of  the  mm  to  gladdeo  oaaH.  iJShuihw,) 
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DBA600M  {tears  her  away). 
I  tell  yoa  again,  that  it  slia*n*t  be  done. 

FIBST  TAOEB. 

The  pipers  are  coining,  lads  I  now  for  fun! 

SECOND  TAGEB  {to  Dragoon). 
I  shaVt  be  far  off,  should  yon  look  for  me. 

8EBGEANT.  j 

Peace,  my  good  fellows! — ^a  kiss  goes  free. 

Scene  VIII. 
Enter  Miners^  and  play  a  Waltz — at  first  slowly,  and  after - 
wards  quicker. — The  First  YagBr  dances  with  tlie  Girl,  tits 
SutUr-woman  wiUi  the  Becndt. — The  Girl  springs  atvay'  and  ^ 

the  Yager,  pursuing  l^r,  seizes  hold  of  a  Capuchin  Friar 
just  entering. 

CAPUCHIN. 

Hurrah!  halloo!  tol,  lol»  de  rol,  le! 
The  fun's  at  its  height!  Ill  not  be  away! 
Is*t  an  army  of  Christians  that  join  in  such  works? 
Or  are  we  all  tum'd  Anabaptists  and  Turks  ?  ^ 

Is  the  Sabbath  a  day  for  this  sport  in  the  land, 
As  tho*  the  great  God  had  the  gout  in  his  hand, 
And  thus  couldn't  smite  in  the  midst  of  your  band  ? 
Say,  is  this  a  time  for  your  revelling  shouts, 
For  your  banquedngs,  feasts,  and  holiday  bouts? 
Quid  hie  statis  otiosi?  declare 
.    Why,  folding  your  arms,  stand  ye  lazily  there  ? 
While  the  furies  of  war  on  the  Danube  now  fare, 
And  Bavaria's  bulwark  is  lying  full  low. 

And  Eatisbon's  fast  in  the  clutch  of  the  foe.  { 

Yet,  the  army  lies  here  in  Bohemia  still. 
And  caring  for  nought,  so  their  paunches  they  fill ! 
Bottles  far  rather  tifian  battles  youll  get. 
And  your  bills  than  your  broad  swords  more  readily  wet ; 
With  the  wenches,  I  ween  is,  your  dearest  concern, 
And  you'd  rather  roast  oxen  than  Oxenstiem. 
In  sackcloth  and  ashes  while  Christendom's  grieving,  '     # 

No  thought  has  the  soldier  his  guzzle  of  leaving. 
*Tis  a  time  of  misery,  groans,  and  tears ! 
Portentovis  the  face  of  the  heavens  appears! 
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And  forth  from  the  clouds  behold  blood-red, 
The  Lord's  war-mantle  is  downward  spread^- 
While  the  comet  is  thrust  as  a  threatening  rod,  - 
From  the  window  of  Heaven  by  the  hand  of  God* 
The  world  is  but  one  vast  house  of  woe, 
The  Ark  of  the  Church  stems  a  bloody  flow, 
The  Holy  Empire — God  help  the  same! 
Has  wretchedly  sunk  to  a  hollow  name. 
The  Bhine*s  gay  stream  has  a  goiy  gleam, 
Tlie  cloister's  nests  are  robbed  by  roysters ; 
The  church-lands  now  are  changed  to  lurch-lands ; 
Abbacies,  and  all  other  holy  foundations 
Now  are  but  Eobber-sees — rogues'  habitations* 
And  thus  is  each  once-blest  German  state. 
Deep  sunk  in  the  doom  of  the  desolate! 
Whence  comes  all  this  ?  O,  that  will  I  tell — 
It  comes  of  your  doings,  of  sin,  and  of  hell ; 
Of  the  horrible,  heathenish  lives  ye  lead, 
Soldiers  and  officers,  all  of  a  breed. 
For  sin  is  the  magnet,  on  every  hand, 
That  draws  your  steel  throughout  the  land  I 
As  the  onion  causes  the  tear  to  flow,  ^ 
So  Vice  must  ever  be  followed  by  Woe— 
The  W  duly  succeeds  the  V, 
This  is  the  order  of  A,  B,  C. 

Ubi  erit  victoria  spes. 
Si  qffenditur  Deus  f  which  says, 
How,  pray  ye,  shall  victory  e'er  come  to  pass. 
If  thus  you  play  truant  from  sermon  and  mass. 
And  do  notlung  but  lazily  loll  o'er  the  glass  ? 
The  woman,  we  re  told  in  the  Testament, 
Found  the  penny,  in  search  whereof  she  went. 
Saul  met  with  his  father's  asses  again. 
And  Joseph  his  precious  fraternal  train. 
But  he,  who  'mong  soldiers  shall  hope  to  see 
God's  fear,  or  shame,  or  discipline — ^he  x 
From  his  toil,  beyond  doubt,  will  baffled  return, 
Tho*  a  hundred  lamps  in  the  search  he  bum. 
To  the  wilderness  preacher,  th'  Evangelist  says, 
The  soldiers,  too,  throng'd  to  repent  of  their  ways» 
And  had  themselves  chnsten'd  in  former  days. 


Quidfaeiemvs  nos  f  they  said : 

TowVd  Abraham's  bosom  ^diat  path  Bmst  we  tread  ? 
'Et  ait  iUiSf  and,  said  he, 

Neminem  coneutiatis  ; 

From  bother  and  wrongs  leave  your  neighbours  free. 

Neque  ealumniam  faeiatU ; 

And  deal  nor  in  slander  nor  lies,  d*ye  see  ? 

Contenti  estate — content  ye,  pray, 

SUpendm  vestris — ^with  your  pay— 

And  curse  for  erer  each  ewl  way. 
•  There  is  a  command — ^thou  shalt  not  utter 

The  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  yain ; 

But,  where  is  it  men  most  blasphemies  mutter  ?  ^ 

Why  here,  in  Duke  Friedland*s  head  quarters,  His  plain 

If  for  every  thunder! — and  every  blast ! 

Which  blazing  ye  from  your  tongue-points  oast. 

The  bells  were  but  rung,  in  the  country  ro\md. 

Not  a  bellman,  I  ween,  would  there  soon  be  found ; 

And  if  for  each  and  eT*ry  unholy  prayer 

Which  to  vent  from  your  jabbering  jaws  you  dare, 

From  your  noddles  were  pluck*d  Imt  the  smallest  hair,  ^ 

Ev*ry  crop  would  be  smooth'd  ere  tiie  sun  went  down, 

Tho*  at  mom  'twere  as  bushy  as  Absalom's  crown. 

Now  Joshua,  methinks,  was  a  soldier  as  well — 

By  the  arm  of  King  David  the  Philistine  fell ; 

But  where  do  we  fibud  it  written,  I  pray. 

That  they  ever  blasphemed  in  this  villanous  way? 

One  would  think  ye  need  stretch  your  jaws  no  more,  • 

To  cry,  "  God  help  us ! "  than  "  Zounds  I "  to  roar. 

But,  by  the  liquor  that's  pour'd  in  the  cask,  we  know 

With  what  it  will  bubble  and  overflow.'  ^ 

Again,  it  is  written — thou  shalt  not  steal. 

And  this  you  follow,  i'feith-!  to  the  letter, 

For  open  faced  robbeiy  suits  ye  better. 

The  gripe  of  your  vulture  claws  you  fix 

On  all — ^and  your  wiles  and  rascally  tricks 

Make  the  gold  unhid  in  our  coffers  now. 

And  the  calf  unsafe  while  yet  in  the  cow^— 

Ye  take  both  the  egg  and  the  hen,  I  vow. 
'    Contenti  estate — the  preacher  said  ; 
S    Which  means — ^be  content  with  your  array  bread. 
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But  how  should  the  slaTes  not  from  duty  dwerte? 
The  mischief  begins  mth  the  lord  they  serve. 
Just  like  the  members  so  is  the  head. 
I  should  like  to  know  who  can  teU  me  KU  creed. 

FXBST  YAGER. 

Sir  Priest,  'gainst  ourselves  rail  on  as  you  will— 
Of  the  General  we  warn  you  to  breathe  no  ill. 

CAPUCHIN. 

Ne  custodias  gregem  meam  I 

An  Ahab  is  he,  and  a  Jerobeam, 

Who  the  people  from  faith's  unerring  way, 

To  the  worship  of  idols  would  turn  astray. 

TBUHPBTEB  cmd  BEOBtTIT 

Let  us  not  hecur  that  again,  we  pray. 

OAPUOHIK. 

Such  a  Bramarbas,  whose  iron  tooth 

Would  seize  all  the  strongholds  of  earth,  forsooth  !'— 

Did  he  not  boast,  with  ungodly  tongue, 

That  Stralsund  must  needs  to  his  grasp  be  wrong, 

Though  to  heaven  itself  with  a  cbtun  'twere  strung? 

IBUMPETBB. 

Will  none  put  a  stop  to  his  slanderous  bawl  ? 

CAPUCHIN. 

A  wizard  he  is ! — and  a  sorcerer  Saul  !-— 
Holofemes ! — a  Jehu ! — denyiug,  we  know, , 
Like  St.  Peter,  his  Master  and  Lord  below ; 
And  hence  must  he  quail  when  the  cock  doth  crow — 

BOTH  TAQEB8. 

Now,  parson,  prepare ;  for  thy  doom  is  nigh. 

CAPUCHIN. 

A  fox  more  cimning  than  Herod  I  trow— 

TBUMFETBB  and  both  YAGEBs  [pressing  against  him). 
Silence,  again, — if  thou  wouldst  not  die ! 

CBOATs  ij/nterfering). 
Stick  to  it,  father ;  well  shield  you,  ne'er  fear, 
The  close  of  your  preachment  now  let's  hear. 

CAPUCHIN  (stUl  louderX 
A  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  towering  pride ! 
And  a  vile  and  heretic  sinner  beside ! 
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He  calls  himself  rightlj  the  stone  of  a  wall ; 

For,  &ith !  he  s  a  stumbling-stone  to  us  all. 

And  ne  er  can  the  Emperor  have  peace  indeed, 

Till  of  Friedland  himself  the  land  is  freed. 

[During  the  last  pauage,  tokich  he  pronounces  in 
an  elevated  voices  he  hae  been  gradually  retreat- 
ing, the  Croats  keeping  the  other  Soldiers  off 

Scene  IX. 

The  above,  uiithout  the  Capuchin. 

fiBST  TAOEB  {to  the  8ergeant\ 
But,  tell  us,  what  meant  he  *bout  chanticleer. 
Whose  crowing  the  General  dares  not  hear  ? 
No  doubt  it  was  uttered  in  spite  and  scorn. 

8EB6EANT. 

Listen — 'tis  not  so  untrue  as*t  appears  ; 
For  Friedland  was  rather  mysteriously  bom. 
And  is  'specially  troubled  with  ticklish  ears. 
He  can  never  suffer  the  mew  of  a  cat ; 
And,  when  the  cock  crows,  he  starts  thereat. 

FIBST  YA6EB. 

He's  one  ax^d  the  same  with  the  lion  in  that 

SEBGEANT. 

Mouse-still  must  all  around  him  creep. 
Strict  watch  in  this  the  sentinels  keep, 
For  he  ponders  on  matters  most  grave  and  deep. 

[Voices  in  the  Tent.     A  Tumult. 
Seize  the  rascal !  lay  on !  lay  on  I 

peasant's  voice. 
Help  t — mercy  I — ^help  I 

OTHEBS. 

Peace!  peace!  begone! 

7IBST  TAOEB. 

Deuce  take  me,  but  yonder  the  swords  are  out ! 

SECOND  TAGBB. 

Then  I  must  be  off»  and  see  what  'tis  about 

[Yagers  enter  the  Tent. 

suTLER-woiCAN  {comes  forward). 
A  scandalous  villain ! — a  scurvy  thief! 
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TBUMPETEB. 

Good  hostess,  the  cause  of  this  clamorous  grief  ? 

SUTLEB-WOMAN. 

A  cut-purse  ! — a  scoundrel !  the  villain  I  call. 
That  tlie  like  in  my  tent  should  ever  hefall  I 
I'm  disgraced  and  undone  with  the  officers  all! 

SEBOEANT. 

Well,  coz,  what  is  it  ? 

6\JTLEE-W0MAN. 

Why,  what  should  it  he  ? 
But  a  peasant  they've  taken  just  now  with  me — 
A  rogue  with  false  dice,  to  favour  his  play. 

TBUMPETEB. 

See !  they're  hringing  the  boor  and  his  son  this  way. 

Scene  X. 
Soldiers  dragging  in  the  Peasant,  hound* 

FIBST  TAGEB. 

He  must  hang ! 

SHABPSHOOTEBS  and  BBAOOONS. 

To  the  provost  come  onj  * 

8EBGEANT. 

Tis  the  latest  order  that  forth  has  gone. 

SUTLEB-WOMAN. 

In  an  hour  I  hope  to  behold  him  swinging! 

SEBOEANT. 

Bad  work  bad  wages  will  needs  be  bringing. 
FIBST  ABQUEBUSiEB  {to  the  Others), 
This  comes  of  their  desperation.    We 
First  ruin  them  out  and  out,  d'ye  see  ; 
Which  tempts  them  to  steal,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

TBUMPETEB. 

How  now !  the  rascal's  cause  would  you  plead  ^ 
The  cur ! — ^the  devil  is  in  you  indeed ! 

FIBST  ABQUEBUSIEB. 

The  boor  is  a  man— as  a  body  may  say. 

FIBST  TAGEB  {to  the  Trumpeter). 
Let  *em  go ! — they're  of  Tiefenbach's  corps,  the  railers, 
A  glorious  train  of  glovers  and  tailors ! 
At  Brieg,  in  garrison,  long  they  lay ; 
What  should  they  know  about  camps,  I  pray? 


* 
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SCEKE  XI 

The  above, — Cuira$ners. 

FXB8T  CUIBA88ZEB. 

Peace  !  what's  amiss  with  the  boor,  may  I  craye  ? 

FIBST  BHABPSHOOTEB. 

He  has  cheated  at  plaj,  the  cozening  knave ! 

FIBST   CUIBASSIEB. 

But  saj,  has  he  cheated  you,  man,  of  aught  ? 

FIBST   SHABPSHOOTEB. 

Just  cleaned  me  out — and  not  left  me  a  groat. 

FIBST   CUIBASSIEB. 

And  can  you,  whoVe  the  rank  of  a  Friedland  man. 

So  shamefully  cast  yourself  away, 

As  to  try  your  luck  with  a  boor  at  play  ? 

Let  him  run  off,  so  that  run  he  can. 

[The  Peasant  etcapes^  ike  others  throng  together, 

FIBST  ABQUEBUSIEB. 

He  makes  short  work — ^is  of  resolute  mood — 
And  that  with  such  fellows  as  these  is  good. 
Who  is  he  ?— not  of  Bohemia,  that*s  clear. 

StrrLEB-WOKAN. 

He's  a  Walloon— and  respect,  I  trow, 
Is  due  to  the  Pappenheim  cuirassier ! 

FIBST  DBAOOON  (joining). 
Young  Piccolomini  leads  them  now, 
Whom  they  chose  as  Colonel,  of  their  own  free  might, 
When  Pappenheim  fell  in  Lutzen*s  fight. 

FIBST  ABQUEBUSIEB. 

Durst  they,  indeed,  presume  so  far? 

FIBSt  DBAOOON. 

This  regiment  is  something  above  the  rest. 
It  has  ever  been  foremost  throughout  the  war. 
And  may  manage  its  laws,  as  it  pleases  best ; 
Besides,  *tis  by  Friedland  himself  carest. 

FIBST  CUIBASSIEB  (to  the  Second). 
Is't  so  in  truth,  man  ?    Who  averr'd  it  ? 

SECOND   CUIBASSIEB.  ^ 

From  the  Uds  of  the  Colonel  himself  I  heard  it 
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FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

The  devil !  "vreVe  not  their  dogs,  I  ween ! 

I7BST  YAGER. 

How  now,  what's  wrong  ?    YouVe  swoln  with  spleen  I 

SECOND   YAGER. 

Is  it  anything,  comrades,  may  us  concern  ? 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Tis  what  none  need  be  wondrous  glad  to  learn. 

The  Soldiers  press  round  him. 
To  the  Netherlaads  they  would  lend  us  now — 
Cuirassiers,  Yagers,  and  Shooters  away, 
Eight  thousand,  in  all,  must  march,  they  say. 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

What !  what !  again  the  old  wandering  way — 
I  got  back  from  Flanders  but  yesterday ! 

SECOND  CUIRASSIER  [to  the  DrugooTis). 
You  of  Buttler  s  corps  must  tramp  with  the  rest. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

And  we,  the  Walloons,  must  doubtless  be  gone. 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

Why  of  all  our  squadrons  these  are  the  best. 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

To  inarch  where  that  Milanese  fellow  leads  on. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

The  Infibtnt !  that's  queer  enough  in  its  way. 

SECOND   YAGER. 

The  Priest — ^then,  egad !  there's  the  devil  to  pay. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Shall  we  then  leave  the  Friedlander's  train, 
Who  so  nobly  his  soldiers  doth  entertain — 
And  drag  to  the  field  with  this  fellow  from  Spain? 
A  niggard  whom  we  in  our  souls  disdain ! 
ThatH  never  go  down — I'm  off,  I  swear. 

TRUMPETER. 

Why,  what  the  devil  should  we  do  there  ? 
We  sold  our  blood  to  th'  Emperor — ne'er 
For  this  Spanish  red  hat  a  drop  well  spare! 

M  2 
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SECOND  TAGEB.  . 

.  On  the  Friedlander*s  word  and  credit  alone 
We  ranged  ourselves  in  the  trooper  line, 
And,  hut  for  our  love  to  Wallenstein, 
Ferdinand  ne'er  had  our  service  known. 

FIRST  DRAGOON. 

Was  it  not  Friedland  that  formed  our  force  ? 
His  fortune  shall  still  he  the  star  of  our  course. 

SERGEANT. 

Silence,  good  comrades,  to  me  give  ear — 
Talking  does  little  to  help  us  here. 
Much  farther  in  this  I  can  see  than  you  all, 
And  a  trap  has  heen  laid  in  which  weVe  to  fall. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

List  to  the  order-hook!  hush — ^be  still ! 

SERGEANT. 

But  first,  cousin  Gustel,  I  pray  thee  fill 

A  glass  of  Melneck,  as  my  stomach's  but  weak ; 

When  I've  tost  it  off,  my  mind  111  speak. 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

Take  it,  good  Sergeant.     I  quake  for  fear — 
Think  you  that  mischief  is  hidden  here  ? 

SERGEANT. 

Look  ye,  my  friends,  'tis  fit  and  clear 
That  each  should  consider  what's  most  near. 
But  as  the  General  says,  say  I, 
One  should  always  the  whole  of  a  case  descry. 
We  call  ourselves  all  the  Friedlander's  troops ; 
The  Burgher,  on  whom  we're  billeted,  stoops 
Our  wants  to  supply,  and  cooks  our  soups. 
His  ox,  or  his  horse,  the  Peasant  must  chain 
To  our  baggage  car,  and  may  grumble  in  vain. 
Just  let  a  lance-corp'ral,  with  seven  good  men, 
Tow'rd  a  village  from  far  but  come  within  ken, 
You're  sure  hell  be  prince  of  the  place,  and  may 
Cut  what  capers  he  will,  with  unquestion'd  sway. 
Why,  zounds !  lads,  they  heartily  hate  us  all — 
And  would  rather  the  devil  should  give  them  a  call, 
Than  our  yellow  collars.    And  why  don't  they  fall 
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On  us  fairly  at  once,  and  get  rid  of  our  lumber  ? 
TheyVe  more  than  our  match  in  point  of  number. 
And  carry  the  cudgel  as  we  do  the  sword. 
Why  can  we  laugh  them  to  scorn  ?    By  my  word. 
Because  we  make  up  here  a  terrible  horde. 

FIRST  TA6EB. 

Ay,  ay,  in  the  mass  lies  the  spell  of  our  might, 
And  the  Friedlander  judged  the  matter  aright, 
When,  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  he  brought 
The  Emperor's  army  together.    They  thought 
Twelve  ^ousand  enough  for  the  General.    In  vain^- 
Said  he — such  a  force  I  can  never  maintain. 
Sixty  thousand  111  bring  ye  into  the  plain, 
And  they,  111  be  sworn,  wont  of  hunger  die, 
And  thus  were  we  Wallenstein's  men,  say  I. 

SEBGEANT. 

For  example— cut  one  of  my  fingers  off — 

This  little  one,  here,  from  my  right  hand  doflf. 

Is  the  taking  my  finger,  then,  all  you Ve  done  ? 

No,  no,  to  the  devil  my  hand  is  gone ! 

Tis  a  stump — ^no  more — ^and  use  has  none. 

The  eight  thousand  horse  they  wish  to  disband, 

May  be  but  a  finger  of  our  army's  hand. 

But,  when  they're  once  gone— may  we  understand 

We  are  but  one-fifth  the  less  ?    Oh,  no — 

By  the  Lord,  the  whole  to  the  devil  will  go ! 

All  terror,  respect,  and  awe,  will  be  o'er, 

And  the  Peasant  will  swell  his  crest  once  more ; 

And  the  Board  of  Vienna  will  order  us  where 

Our  troops  must  be  quartered,  and  how  we  must  fare^ 

As  of  old,  in  the  days  of  their  beggarly  care. 

Yes — ^and  how  long  it  will  be  who  can  say 

Ere  the  General  himself  they  may  take  away  ? 

For  they  don*t  much  like  him  at  court,  I  learn ; 

And  then  it's  all  up  with  the  whole  concern ! 

For  who,  to  our  pay,  will  be  left  to  aid  us  ? 

And  see  that  they  keep  the  promise  they  made  us. 

Who  has  the  energy — ^who  the  mind — 

The  flashing  thought — and  the  fearless  hand — 

Together  to  bring,  and  thus  fostly  bind 

The  fragments  that  form  our  close-knit  band 
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For  example,  Dragoon^ust  answer  us  now, 
From  which  of  the  countries  of  earth  art  thou? 

DBAOOON. 

From  distant  Erin  came  I  here. 

SERGEANT  (to  the  two  Cuirossiers). 
You're  a  Walloon,  my  friend,  that's  clear ; 
And  you,  an  Italian,  as  all  may  hear. 

FIRST  CXnRASSIER. 

Who  I  may  be,  faith !  I  never  could  say : 
In  my  infant  years  they  stole  me  away. 

SERGEANT. 

And  you,  from  what  far  land  may  you  be? 

FIRST  ARQUEBUSIER* 

I  come  from  Buchau— on  the  Feder  Sea. 

SERGEANT. 

Neighbour,  and  you? 

SECOND  ARQUEBUSIER. 

I  am  a  Swiss. 
SERGEANT  {to  the  Second  Yager). 
And  Yager,  let  s  hear  where  your  country  is  ? 

SECOND   YAGER. 

up  above  Wismar,  my  fathers  dwell. 

SERGEANT  {pointing  to  tJie  Trumpeter). 
And  he's  from  Eger — and  I  as  well : 
And,  now,  my  comrades,  I  ask  you  whether, 
Would  any  one  think,  when  looking  at  us, 
That  we,  from  the  North  and  South,  had  thus 
Been  hitherward  drifted  and  blown  together? 
Do  we  not  seem  as  hewn  from  one  mass  ? 
Stand  we  not  close  against  the  foe 
As  tho'  we  were  glued,  or  moulded  so  ? 
Like  mill-work  don't  we  move,  d'ye  think  ! 
'Mong  ourselves  in  the  nick,  at  a  word  or  wink? 
Who  has  thus  cast  us,  here,  all  as  one, 
Now  to  be  sever'd  again  by  none  ? 
Who  ?  why,  no  other  than  Wallenstein  I 

FIRST  YAGER. 

In  my  life  it  ne'er  was  a  thought  of  mine, 
Whether  we  suited  each  other  or  not, 
I  let  myself  go  with  the  rest  of  the  lot. 
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FIBST  CT7IBAS8IEB. 

I  quite  agree  in  the  Sergeant's  opinion — 

They'd  fiBun  have  an  end  of  our  camp  dominion. 

And  trample  ^  soldier  down,  that  they 

May  govern  alone  in  their  own  good  way. 

*Tis  a  conspiration— a  plot,  I  say !  n 

SUTJLEB-WOMAN. 

A  conspiration — God  help  the  day ! 

Then  my  customers  won't  have  cash  to  pay.  > 

SEBOEANT. 

Why,  faith,  we  shall  all  be  bankrupts  made ; 
The  captains  and  generals,  most  of  them,  paid 
The  costs  of  the  regiments  with  private  cash, 
And,  wishing,  'hove  all,  to  cut  a  dash. 
Went  a  little  beyond  their  means — but  thought. 
No  doubt,  that  they  'thus  had  a  bargain  bought. 
Now  they'll  be  cheated,  sirs,  one  and  all, 
Should  our  chief,  our  head,  the  General  fall. 

SUTLEB-WOMAK. 

Oh,  Heav'n !  this  curse  I  never  can  brook ! 
Why,  half  of  the  army  stands  in  my  book. 
Two  hundred  dollars  I've  trusted  madly, 
That  Count  Isolani,  who  pays  so  badly. 

FIBST  CUIBASSIEB. 

Well,  comrades,  let's  fix  on  what's  to  be  done — 
Of  the  ways' to  save  us,  I  see  but  one ; 
If  we  hold  together  we  needn't  fear; 
So  let  us  stand  out  as  one  man  here ; 
And  then  they  may  order  and  send  as  tliey  will, 
Fast  planted  we'll  stick  in  Bohemia  still. 
Well  never  give  in — ^no,  nor  march  an  inch, 
We  stand  on  our  honour,  and  must  not  flinch. 

SECOND   YAGEB. 

We're  not  to  be  driven  the  country  about, 
Let  'em  come  here,  and  theyll  find  it  out. 

FIBST  ABQUEBUSIEB. 

Good  sirs,  'twere  well  to  bethink  ye  still, 
That  such  is  the  Emperor's  sovereign  will. 

TBUMFETEB. 

Oh,  as  to  the  Emperor,  we  needn't  be  nice. 
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FIBST  ABQUEBVSIEB. 

Let  me  not  bear  you  saj  so  twice. 

TBUITPBTEB. 

Wtfy  'tis  even  so — as  I  just  hare  said. 

FIBST  TAGEB. 

Tme,  man — IVe  always  heard  'em  say, 
Tis  Friedland,  alone,  you've  here  to  obey. 

SEBOEANT. 

By  our  bargain  with  bim  it  sbould  be  so» 

Absolute  power  is  bis,  you  must  know. 

We've  war,  or  peace,  but  as  be  may  please, 

Or  gold  or  goods  be  bas  power  to  seize. 

And  banging  or  pardon  bis  will  decrees. 

Captains  and  colonels  be  makes — and  be. 

In  short,  by  tb'  Imperial  seal  is  free,  \ 

To  hold  all  the  marks  of  sovereignty. 

FIBST  ABQX7EBUSIEB. 

The  Duke  is  high  and  of  mighty  will. 
But  yet  must  remain,  for  good  or  for  ill. 
Like  us  all,  but  the  Emperor's  servant  still. 

SEBGEAKT. 

Not  like  us  all — I  there  disagree — 

Friedland  is  quite  independent  and  free. 

The  Bavarian  is  no  more  a  Prince  than  he ; 

For,  was  I  not  by  myself  to  see. 

When  on  duty  at  Brandeis,  bow  tb'  Emperor  said. 

He  wished  bim  to  cover  bis  princely  bead. 

FIBST  ABQUEBUSIEB. 

That  was  because  of  the  Mecklenburgb  land. 
Which  be  held  in  pawn  from  the  Emperor's  hand. 

FIBST  YAGEB  {to  the  Sergeant), 
In  the  Emperor's  presence,  man !  say  you  so  ? 
That,  beyond  doubt,  was  a  wonderful  go ! 

SEBGEANT  {feeU  in  his  pocket). 
If  you  question  my  word  in  what  I  have  told, 
I  can  give  you  something  to  grasp  and  hold. 

[Shomng  a  coin. 
Whose  image  and  stamp  d'ye  here  behold  ? 

SUTLEB-WOMAN. 

Ob  I  that  is  a  Wallensteiner,  sure! 
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6EBGEANT-1CAJ0B. 

Well,  there,  you  have  it — ^what  doubt  can  rest? 

Is  he  not  Prince  just  as  good  as  the  best? 

Coins  he  not  money  like  Ferdinand  ? 

Qath  he  not  his  own  subjects  and  land  ? 

[s  he  not  called  your  Highness,  I  pray  ? 

And  why  should  he  not  have  his  soldiers  in  pay  ? 

FIBST  ABQUEBUSIEB. 

That  no  ona  has  ever  meant  to  gainsay 

But  weVe  still  at  the  Emperor  s  beck  and  call. 

For  his  Majesty  *tis  who  pays  us  all. 

TBUMPETEB. 

In  your  teeth  I  deny  it — and  will  again — 
His  Majesty  *tis  who  pays  us  not,    • 
For  this  forty  weeks,  say,  what  have  we  got 
But  a  promise  to  pay,  believed  in  vain  ? 

FIBST  ABQUEBUSIEB. 

What  then !  'tis  kept  in  safe  hands,  I  suppose 

FIBST    CUIBASSIEB. 

Peace,  good  sirs,  will  you  come  to  blows  ? 
Have  you  a  quarrel  and  squabble  to  know 
If  the  Emperor  be  our  master  or  no  ? 
Tis  because  of  our  rank,  as  his  soldiers  brave. 
That  we  scorn  the  lot  of  the  herded  slave ; 
And  will  not  be  driven  from  place  to  place, 
As  priests  or  puppies  our  path  may  trace. 
And,  tell  me,  is't  not  the  Sovereign's  gain. 
If  the  soldiers  their  dignity  well  maintain  ? 
Who  but  his  soldiers  give  him  the  state 
Of  a  mighty,  wide-ruling  potentate  ? 
Make  and  preserve  for  him,  far  and  near, 
The  voice  which  Christendom  quakes  to  hear   * 
Well  enough  they  may  his  yoke-chain  bear. 
Who  feast  on  his  favours,  and  daily  share. 
In  golden  chambers,  his  sumptuous  £Eu:e. 
We — we  of  his  splendours  have  no  part. 
Nought  but  hard  wearying  toil  and  care, 
And  the  pride  that  lives  in  a  soldier's  heart. 

SECOND   7AGEB. 

AU  great  tyrants  and  kings  have  shown  { 

Their  wit,  as  I  take  it,  in  what  they've  don^ 
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TheyVe  trampled  all  others  "with  stem  command, 
But  the  soldier  thejVe  led  mth  a  genUe  haad.  . 

FIRST    CVTBASSIEB. 

The  soldier  his  worth  must  understand ; 
Whoe'er  doesn't  nobly  drive  the  trade, 
Twere  best  from  the  business  far  he'd  staid. 
If  I  cheerily  set  my  life  on  a  throw, 
Something  still  better  than  li£e  111  know ; 
Or  111  stand  to  be  slain  for  the  paltry  pelf, 
As  the  Croat  still  does— and  scorn  myself! 

BOTH  YAGERS. 

Yes — ^honour  is  dearer  than  life  itself. 

FIRST  GUIRASSIEB. 

The  sword  is  no  plough  nor  delving  tool, 

He,  who  would  till  with  it,  is  but  a  fool. 

For  us,  neither  grass  nor  grain  doth  grow. 

Houseless  the  soldier  is  doomed  to  go, 

A  changeful  wanderer  over  the  earth, 

Ne'er  Imowing  the  warmth  of  a  home-lit  hearth. 

The  city  glances — he  halts — not  there — 

Nor  in  village  meadows,  so  green  and  fair ; 

The  vintage  and  harvest  wreath  are  twined 

He  sees,  but  must  leave  them  far  behind. 

Then,  tell  me,  what  hath  the  soldier  left, 

If  he's  once  of  his  self-estajem  bereft  ? 

Something  he  must  have  his  own  to  call. 

Or  on  slaughter  and  burnings  at  once  hell  fell. 

FIRST  ARQUEBUSIER. 

God  know«{.  'tis  a  wretched  life  to  live  1 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

Yet  one  which  I  for  no  other  would  give 
Look  ye — ^far  round  in  the  world  I've  been. 
And  all  of  its  different  service  seen. 
The  Venetian  Republic — the  Klings  of  Spain 
And  Naples  I've  served,  and  served  in  vain. 
Fortune  still  frowned — and  merchant  and  knight 
Craftsman  and  Jesuit,  have  met  my  sight ; 
Yet,  of  all  their  jackets,  not  one  have  I  known 
To  please  me  like  this  steel  coat  of  my  own. 
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FIRST  ABQUEBUSIEB. 

Well — that  noTiv  is  what  I  can  scarcely  say. 

FIBST  CUIItASSIEB. 

In  the  world,  a  njan  who  would  make  his  way. 
Must  plague  and  hestir  himself  night  and  day. 
To  honour  and  place,  if  ha  choose  the  road, 
He  must  hend  his  back  to  the  golden  load. 
And  if  home-delights  should  his  fancy  please. 
With  children  and  grandchildren  round  his  knees, 
Let  him  follow  an  honest  trade  in  peace. 
'  I've  no  taste  for  this  kind  of  life — not  I ! 
Free  will  I  lire,  and  as  freely  die.  ' 
No  man's  spoiler  nor  heir  will  I  be — 
But,  throned  on  my  nag,  I  will  smile  to  see 
The  coil  of  the  crowd  that  is  under  me. 

FIRST  TAGER. 

Bravo ! — ^that*8  as  I've  always  done. 

FIRST  ARQUEBUSIEK. 

In  truth,  sirs,  it  may  be  far  better  fun 

To  trample  thus  over  your  neighbour's  crown. 

FIBST   OUIBASSIEB. 

Comrade,  the  times  are  bad  of  late — 
The  sword  and  the  scales  live  separate. 
But  do  not  then  blame  that  I've  preferr'd, 
Of  the, two,  to  lean,  as  I  have,  to  the  sword. 
For  mercy  in  war  I  will  yield  to  none, 
Tho'  I  never  will  stoop  to  be  drumm'd  upon. 

FIRST  ARQUEBUSIER. 

Who  but  the  soldier  the  blame  should  bear 
That  the  labouring  poor  so  hardly  fare  ? 
The  war  with  its  plagues,  which  all  have  blasted, 
Now  sixteen  years  in  the  land  hath  lasted. 

FIRST  CXJIRASSIER. 

Why,  brother,  the  blessed  God  above 

Can't  have  from  us  all  an  equal  love. 

One  prays  for  the  sun,  at  which  t'other  will  fret : 

One  is  for  dry  weather — t'other  for  wet. 

What  you,  now,  regard  as  with  misery  rife, 

Is  to  me  the  unclouded  sun  of  life. 
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If  ^  at  the  cost  of  the  burgher  and  boor, 
I  really  am  sony  that  thej  most  endure ; 
But  how  can  I  help  it?    Here,  you  must  know, 
Tis  just  like  a  cavalry  charge  *gainst  the  foe : 
The  steeds  loud  snorting,  and  on  they  go ! 
Whoever  may  lie  in  the  mid  career — 
Be  it  my  brother  or  son  so  dear. 
Should  his  dying  groan  my  heart  divide. 
Yet  over  his  body  I  needs  must  ride. 
Nor  pitying  stop  to  drag  him  aside. 

FIBST  TAOEB. 

True — ^who  ever  asks  how  another  may  bide? 

FlBST  CUIRASSIEB. 

Thus,  my  lads,  'tis  my  counsel,  while 
/  On  th^  soldier  dame  Fortune  deigns  to  smile. 
That  we  with  both  hands  her  bounty  clasp. 
For  it  mayn't  be  much  longer  left  to  our  grasp. 
Peace  will  be  coming  some  over  night, 
And  then  there's  an  end  of  our  martial  might. 
The  soldier  unhorsed,  and  fresh-mounted  &e  boor, 
Ere  you  can  think  it,  'twill  be  as  before. 
As  yet  we're  together  firm  bound  in  the  land. 
The  hilt  is  yet  fast  in  the  soldier's  hand. 
But  let  'em  divide  us,  and  soon  we  shall  find 
Short  commons  is  all  that  remains  behind. 

FIRST  TAGEB. 

No,  no,  by  the  Lord !  that  won't  do  for  me. 
Gome,  come,  lads,  let's  all  now,  as  one,  agree. 

SECOND   TAGEB. 

Yes,  let  us  resolve  on  what  'tis  to  be. 

FIBST  ABQUEBUSIEB. 

(To  the  SuHer-woman,  drawing  out  his  leather  purse.) 
Hostess,  tell  us  how  high  you've  scored. 

SUTLEB-WOMAN. 

Oh,  *tis  unworthy  a  single  word.  [They  settle, 

TBUMPETEB. 

You  do  well,  sirs,  to  take  a  farther  walk, 
Your  company  only  disturbs  our  talk. 

[Exeunt  Arquebusiers. 
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FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

Plt^ue  take  the  fellows — they're  brave,  I  know. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

They  hav'n't  a  soul  *bove  a  soapboiler's  tliough. 

SECOND   YAGER. 

We're  now  alone,  so  teach  us  who  can 
How  best  we  may  meet  and  mar  their  plan. 

TRUMPETER. 

How?  Why,  let's  tell  'em  we  will  not  go  ! 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

Despising  all  discipline  !  no,  my  lads,  no. 
Bather  his  corps  let  each  of  us  seek, 
And  quietly  then  with  his  comrades  speak. 
That  every  soldier  may  clearly  know. 
It  were  not  for  his  good  so  far  to  go ; 
For  my  Walloons  to  answer  I'm  free. 
Every  man  of  'em  thinks  and  acts  with  me. 

SERGEANT. 

The  Terzky  regiments,  both  horse  and  foot, 
Will  thus  resolve,  and  will  keep  them  to't 

SECOND  CUIRASSIER  (joining  the  first). 
The  Walloons  and  the  Lombards,  one  intent. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

Freedom  is  Yagers*  own  element. 

SECOND   YAGER. 

Freedom  must  ever  with  might  entwine — 
I  live  and  will  die  by  Wallenstein. 

FIRST  SHARPSHOOTER. 

The  Lorrainers  go  on  witn  tlie  strongest  tide, 
Wliere  spirits  are  light  and  courage  tried. 

DRAGOON. 

An  Irishman  follows  his  fortune  s  star. 

SECOND   SHARPSHOOTER. 

The  Tyrolese  for  their  sovereign  war. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Then,  comrades,  let  each  of  our  corps  agree 

A  vro  memorid  to  sign — that  we,  •  ' 

In  spite  of  all  force  or  fraud,  will  be 
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To  the  fortunes  of  Friedland  firmlj  bound. 
For  in  bim  is  the  soldier's  father  found. 
This  we  will  humbly  present,  when  done, 
To  Piccolomini — I  mean  the  son — 
Who  understands  these  kind  of  afGedrs, 
And  the  Friedlander*s  highest  favour  shares ; 
Besides,  with  the  Emperor  s  self,  they  say 
He  holds  a  capital  card  to  play. 

SECOND   TAGEB. 

Well,  then,  in  this,  let  us  all  agree, 
That  the  Colonel  shall  our  spokesman  be ! 

ALL  Qfoing), 
Good !  the  Colonel  shall  our  spokesman  be. 

SERGEANT. 

Hold,  sirs — just  toss  off  a  glass  with  me 
To  the  healdi  of  Piccolomini 

suTLBB-woMAN  {brings  a  flcLsIc), 
This  shall  not  go  to  the  list  of  scores, 
I  gladly  give  it-success  be  yours ! 

OUIBASSIEB. 

The  soldier  shall  sway ! 

BOTH  TAGEBS. 

The  peasant  shall  pay] 

DRAGOONS  and  8HABPSH00TEBS. 

The  army  shall  flourishing  staad  I 

TBUMFETBB  €md   SBBGEANT. 

And  the  Friedlander  keep  the  command! 

SECOND  OUIBASSIEB  {stfigs). 

Arouse  ye,  my  comrades,  to  horse !  to  horse ! 

To  the  fleld  and  to  freedom  we  guide ! 
For  there  a  man  feels  the  pride  of  his  force, 

And  there  is  the  heart  of  him  tried. 
No  help  to  him  there  by  another  is  shown, 
He  stands  for  himself  and  himself  alone. 

[The  Soldiers  from  tlis  hack  ground  have  come  forward 

during  the  singing  of  this  wrse,  and  form  the  chorus. 

Chorus, 
No  help  to  him  there  by  another  is  shown, 
He  stands  for  himself  and  himself  alone. 
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DRAGOON. 

Now  freedom  hath  fled  from  ihe  world,  we  find 

But  lords  and  their  bondsmen  yile : 
And  nothing  holds  sway  in  the  breast  of  mankind 

Save  falsehood  and  cowardly  guile. 
Who  looks  in  death's  face  with  a  fearless  brow, 
The  soldier,  alone,  is  the  freeman  now. 

Chorus. 
Who  looks  in  death's  face  with  a  fearless  brow, 
The  soldier,  alone,  is  the  freeman  now. 

FIBST  TAGEB. 

With  the  troubles  of  life  he  ne'er  bothers  his  pate, 

And  feels  neither  fear  nor  sorrow ; 
Bat  boldly  rides  onward  to  meet  with  his  fate — 

He  may  meet  it  to-day,  or  to-morrow ! 
And,  if  to-morrow  'twill  come,  then,  I  say. 
Drain  we  the  cup  of  life's  joy  to-day ! 

Chortu. 
And,  if  to-morrow  'twill  come,  then,  I  say, 
Drain  we  the  cup  of  life's  joy  to-day ! 

[The  glasses  are  here  refilled,  and  aU  drifik. 

SEBGEAin?. 

Tis  from  heaven  his  jovial  lot  has  birth ; 

Nor  needs  he  to  strive  or  toil. 
The  peasant  may  grope  in  the  bowels  of  earth. 

And  for  treasure  may  greedily  moil : 
He  digs  and  he  delves  through  life  for  the  pelf. 
And  digs  till  he  grubs  out  a  grave  for  himself. 

Chorus. 
He  digs  and  he  delves  through  life  for  the  pelf. 
And  digs  till  he  grubs  out  a  grave  for  himself. 

FIRST  TAGEB. 

The  rider  and  lightning  steed — a  pair 

Of  terrible  guests,  I  ween ! 
From  the  bridal-hall  as  the  torches  glare. 

Unbidden  they  join  the  scene : 
Nor  gold,  nor  wooing,  his  passion  prove ; 
By  storm  he  carries  tiie  prize  of  love ! 

Chorus, 
Nor  gold,  nor  wooing,  his  passion  prove ; 
By  storm  he  carries  the  prize  of  love ! 
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SECOND   OUIRASSIEB. 

Why  mourns  the  wench  with  so  sorrowful  face  ? 

Away,  girl,  the  soldier  must  go ! 
No  spot  on  the  earth  is  his  resting-place ; 

And  your  true  love  he  never  can  know. 
Still  onward  driven  by  fate*s  rude  wind, 
He  nowhere  may  leave  his  peace  behind. 

Chonti. 
StOl  onward  driven  by  fate's  rude  wind. 
He  nowhere  may  leave  his  peace  behind. 

FIBST  TA6EB. 

He  taltes  the  two  next  to  him  by  the  hand — tlie  others  do  the 
game — and  form  a  large  semicircle. 
Then  rouse  ye,  my  comrades — to  horse  !  to  horse  ! 

In  battle  the  breast  doth  swell ! 
Youth  boils — the  life  cup  foams  in  its  force — 

Up !  ere  time  can  the  dew  dispel ! 
And  deep  be  the  stake,  as  the  prize  is  high — 
Who  life  would  win,  he  must  dare  to  die  I 

Chorus, 
'  And  deep  be  the  stake,  as  the  prize  is  high — 
\  Who  life  would  win,  he  must  dare  to  die ! 

[The  Curtain  falls  before  the  Chorus  has  finished. 
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PKEFACE. 

The  two  Dramas, — Picoolomini,  or  the  first  part  of  Wai.- 
liENSTEiN,  and  the  Death  of  Wallenstein,  are  introduced 
in  the  original  manuscript  by  a  Prelude  in  one  Act,  entitled 
Walt.enstein's  Camp.  This  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  in 
nine-syllable  verse,  in  the  same  lilting  metre  (if  that  expres- 
sion may  be  permitted)  with  the  second  Eclogue  of  Spenser's 
Shepherd's  Calendar. 

This  prelude  possesses  a  sort  of  broad  humour,  and  is  not 
deficient  in  character :  but  to  have  translated  it  into  prose, 
or  into  any  other  metre  than  that  of  the  original,  would  have 
given  a  false  idea  both  of  its  style  and  purport;  to  have 
translated  it  into  the  same  metre  would  have  been  incom- 
patible with  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  sense  of  the  German, 
from  the  comparative  poverty  of  our  language  in  rhymes ; 
and  it  would  have  been  unadvisable,  from  the  incongruity  of 
those  lax  verses  with  the  present  taste  of  the  English  public. 
Schiller's  intention  seems  to  have  been  merely  to  have 
prepared  his  reader  for  the  Tragedies  by  a  lively  picture  of 
laxity  of  discipline,  and  the  mutinous  dispositions  of  Wal- 
lenstein's  soldiery.  It  is  not  necessary  as  a  preliminary 
explanation.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  thought  expedient 
not  to  translate  it. 

The  admirers  of  Schiller,  who  have  abstracted  their  idea 
of  that  author  from  the  Bobbers,  and  the  Cabal  and  Love, 
plays  in  which  the  main  interest  is  produced  by  the  excite- 
ment of  curiosity,  and  in  which  the  curiosity  is  excited  by 
terrible  and  extraordinary  incident,  will  not  have  perused 
without  some  portion  of  disappointment  the  Dramas,  which 
it  has  been  my  employment  to  translate.  They  should,  how- 
ever,- reflect  that  these  are  Historical  Dramas,  taken  from 
a  popular  German  History ;  that  we  must,  therefore,  judge 
of  them  in  some  measure  with  the  feelings  of  Germans ;  or, 
by  analogy,  with  the  interest  excited  in  us  by  similar  Dramas 
in  our  own  language.  Few,  I  trust,  would  be  rash  or  ignor- 
ant enough  to  compare  Schiller  with  Shakspeare ;  yet, 
merely  as  illustration,  I  would  say,  that  we  should  proceed 
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to  the  perusal  of  WallenfiteiD,  not  from  Lear  or  Othello,  but 
from  Richard  the  Second,  or  the  three  parts  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.    We  scarcely  expect  rapidity  in  an  Historical  Drama ; 
and  many  prolix  speeches  are  pai-doned  from  characters, 
whose  names  and  actions  have  formed  the  most  amusing  tales 
of  our  early  life.    On  the  other  hand«  there  exist  in  these 
plays  more  individoal  beauties,  more  passages  whose  excel- 
lence will  bear  reflection,  than  in  the  former  productions  of 
Schiller.    The  description  of  the  Astrological  Tower,  and 
the  reflections  of  the  Young  Lover,  which  follow  it,  form  in 
the  original  a  fine  poem  ;  and  my  translation  must  have  been 
wretched  indeed,  if  it  can  have  wholly  overclouded  the  beau- 
ties of  the  scene  in  the  first  act  of  the  first  play,  between 
Questenberg,  Max.  and  Octavio  Piccolomini.     If  we  except 
the  scene  of  the  setting  sun  in  the  Robbers,  I  know  of  no 
part  in  Schiller's  Plays  which  equals  the  first  scene  of  the 
fifth  act  of  the  concluding  play  * .    It  would  be  unbecoming  in 
me  to  be  more  diffuse  on  this  subject.    A  translator  stands 
connected  with  the  original  author  by  a  certain  law  of  ^sub- 
ordination, which  makes  it  more  decorous  to  point  out  excel- 
lences than  defects :  indeed  he  is  not  likely  to  be  a  fiair 
judge  of  either.      The  pleasure  or  disgust  from  his  own 
labour  will  mingle  with  the  feelings  that  arise  from  an  after- 
view  of  the  original.     Even  in  the  first  perusal  of  a  work  in 
any  foreign  language  which  we  understand,  we  are  apt  to 
attribute  to  it  more  excellence  than  it  really  possesses,  from 
our  own  pleasurable  sense  of  difl&culty  overcome  without 
effort     Translation  of  poetry  into  poetry  is  diflBicult,  because 
the  translator  must  give  a  biilliancy  to  his  language  without 
that  warmth  of  original  conception,  from  which  such  bril- 
liancy would  follow  of  its  ^wn  accord.     But  the  translator  of 
a  living  author  is  encumbered  with  additional  inconveniences. 
If  he  render  his  original  feithfully,  as  to  the  sense  of  each 
passage,  he  must,  necessarily,  destroy  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  spirit;  if  he  endeavour  to  give  a  work  executed  ac- 
cording to  laws   of   compensiitionf   he  subjects  himself    to 
imputations  of  vanity,  or  misrepresentation.     I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  remain  bound  by  the  sense  of  my  original, 
"with  as  few  exceptions  as  the  nature  of  the  languages  ren- 
dered possible.  S    t.  0- 

*  In  this  edUion,  Ssene  III.  Act  Y. 
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DBAMATIS  FEBSON^. 


WALLBHSTBiir,  Duke  of  Friedland,  Vow  Qubstenbbbo,  the  War  ComMU- 

Generalissimo    of    the    Imperial  iioner,  Imperial  Envoy, 

Foices  in  I3u  TUHy  Years*  War,  Baptista  Sbm,  an  Astrologer. 

"cWt;            '^''"'''     ^'^'^'  D^OHESS    OF     FBIEDLAin>,     Wife   of 

Max.  PioooLOMnn,  Am  Son,  Colonel  „  ^alleMUin. 

of  a  Regime  of  Cuirassiers.  ^™?^  ^  DaughUr,  PrtiMess  of 

CouKT  Tbrzkt,  ih€  Commander    of  Fnedland. 

several  Eegiments,  and  Brother4n-  The  Coohtbss  Tjbmkt,  Sister  qf  the 

law  qf  Wallenstein.  2>%i£hess. 

IhLO,   Field-Marshal,    WaUejutein's  A  Oornet. 

Confidant.  Colonels  and  Gensrals  (several). 

IsoLAHi,  Gener^  of  ths  Croats.  ^^^^^  ^^  Attbhdakts  belonging  to 

TiBFENBAOH        ""C^^*^*  Attbndawts  and  HoBOiBTS  helonging 

D03f  Mabadas,    /    GeneraJls  under  ^  2>rrfry. 

GoBTz,                 r      WaUenstein,  Master  of  the  Cbllab  to  Count 

KoLATTO,             J  Tereiif. 

NEUXAim^  Captain  ofCaiKUry,  Aide-  Valet  bb  Chahbrje  of  Count  Fiecih 

de-Camp  to  Tersly.  lomirU, 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

An  old  Gothic  Clumher  in  the  Council  Home  at  Filsen, 
decorated  with  Colours  and  other  War  Insignia, 

Illo  iDvlk  BuTLEB  and  Isolaki. 

ILLO. 

Ye  hare  come  too  late — but  ye  are  come !    The  distance 
Count  Isolani»  excuses  your  delay. 

ZSOLANI. 

Add  this  too,  that  we  come  not  empty-handed. 
At  Donauwerth*  it  was  reported  to  us, 

*  A  town  ab«at  twelw  Qenmn  miki  N.E.  of  Ulm. 
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A  Swedish  caravan  was  on  its  way, 
Transporting  a  rich  cargo  of  provision, 
Almost  six  hundred  waggons.     This  mjlHroats 
Plunged  down  upon  and  seized,  this  weighty  prize ! — 
We  hring  it  hither 

ILLO. 

Just  in  time  to  hanquet 
The  illustrious  company  assembled  here. 

BUTLEB. 

Tis  all  alive !  a  stirring  scene  here ! 

ISOLANI. 

Ay! 
The  very  churches  are  all  full  of  soldiers. 

[Casts  his  eye  round. 
And  in  the  Council-house  too,  I  observe. 
You're  settled,  quite  at  home !    Well,  well !  we  soldiers 
Must  shift  and  suit  us  in  what  way  we  can. 

ILLO. 

We  have  the  colonels  here  of  thirty  regiments. 
Youll  find  Count  Terzky  here,  and  Tiefenbach, 
Kolatto,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Hinnersam, 

The  Piccolomini,  both  son  and  father 

Youll  meet  vdth  many  an  unexpected  greeting 
From  many  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance.     Only 
Galas  is  wanting  still,  and  Altringer. 

BUTLEB. 

Expect  not  Galas. 

ILLO  {hesitating),  \ 

How  so  ?    Do  you  know 

ISOLANI  {interrupting  him). 
Max.  Piccolomini  here  ?— 0  bring  me  to  him. 
I  see  him  yet,  ('tis  now  ten  years  ago, 

We  were  engaged  with  Mansfeldt  hard  by  Dessau,)  J 

I  see  the  youth,  in  my  mind's  eye  I  see  him, 
Leap  his  blsusk  war-horse  from  the  bridge  adown, 
And  t'ward  his  father,  then  in  extreme  peril, 
Beat  up  against  the  strong  tide  of  the  Elbe. 
The  down  was  scarce  upon  his  chin  I     I  hear 
He  has  made  good  the  promise  of  his  youth. 
And  the  full  hero  now  is  finished  in  him. 
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ILLO. 

Youll  see  him  yet  ere  evening.    He  conducts 
The  Duchess  Friedland  hither,  and  the  Princess  * 
From  Camthen  f.     We  expect  them  here  at  noon. 

BUTLEB. 

Both  Yfi£e  and  daughter  does  the  Duke  call  hither  ? 
He  crowds  in  visitants  from  all  sides. 

ISOLANI.  * 

Hm! 
So  much  the  hetter !  I  had  framed  my  mind  ." 

To  hear  of  nought  hut  warhke  circumstance, 
Of  marches,  and  attacks,  and  batteries ; 
And  lo  !  the  Duke  provides,  and  something  too 
Of  gentler  sort,  and  lovely,  should  be  present 
To  feast  our  eyes. 

ILLO  (wAo  has  been  standing  in  the  attitude  of  meditation^  to 
BUTLEB,  whom  he  leads  a  little  on  one  side). 
And  how  came  you  to  know 
That  the  Count  Galas  joins  us  not? 

BUTLEB. 

Because 
He  importuned  me  to  remain  behind. 

iLLO  (with  wamithy 
And  you? — ^You  hold  out  firmly ! 

[Graspiiig  his  hand  with  affection. 
Noble  Butlor ! 

^  BUTLEB. 

After  the  obligation  which  the  Duke 
Had  laid  so  newly  on  me 

ILLO. 

T  had  forgotten 
A  pleasant  duty — Migor-General, 
I  wish  you  joy  1 

ISOLAMI. 

What,  you  mean,  of  his  regiment  ? 
I  hear,  too,  that  to  make  the  gift  still  sweeter, 
The  Duke  has  given  him  the  veiy  same 

*  The  Bnkes  in  Germany  being  always  reigning  powen,  thdr  sons  and 
danghten  are  entitled  Princes  and  Princesses. 
t  Carintkia. 
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In  which  he  first  saw  service,  and  since  then, 

Work'd  himself,  step  by  step,  through  each  preferment. 

From  the  ranks  upwards.    And  vei^j,  it  gives 

A  precedent  of  hope,  a  spur  of  action 

To  the  whole  corps,  if  once  in  their  remembranca 

An  old  deserving  soldier  makes  his  waj. 

BUTLER. 

I  am  perplexed  and  doubtful,  whether  or  no 

I  dare  accept  this  your  congratulation. 

The  Emperor  has  not  yet  confirmed  the  appointment. 

ISOLANI. 

Seize  it,  friend  I  Seize  it  1  The  hand  which  in  that  poet 
Placed  you,  is  strong  enough  to  keep  you  there, 
Spite  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers ! 

TLLO. 

Ay,  if  we  ^ould  but  so  consider  it ! — 

If  we  would  aU  of  us  consider  it  so  I 

The  Emperor  gives  us  nothing ;  from  the  Dukd 

Comes  all — whate'er  we  hope,  whatever  we  hare. 

ISOLANI  {to  TLLO). 

My  noble  brother !  did  I  tell  you  how 
The  Duke  will  satisfy  my  creditors  ? 
"Will  be  himself  my  banker  for  the  future, 
Make  me  once  more  a  creditable  man ! — 
And  this  is  now  the  third  time,  think  of  that ! 
This  kingly-minded  man  has  rescued  me 
From  absolute  ruin,  and  restored  my  honour. 

ILLO. 

0  that  his  power  but  kept  pace  wiA  his  wishes  ! 
Why,  friend  !  he'd  give  the  whole  world  to  his  soldiers. 

But  at  Vienna,  brother!— here's  the  grievance 

What  politic  schemes  do  they  not  lay  to  shorten 

His  arm,  and  where  they  can,  to  clip  his  pinions. 
Then  these  new  dainty  requisitions  !  these, 
Which  this  same  Questenberg  brings  hither ! — 

BUTLER. 

Ay! 

These  requisitions  of  the  Emperor, — 

1  too  have  heard  about  them ;  but  I  hope 
The  Duke  will  not  draw  back  a  single  inch ! 


^ 


I 
1 
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ILLO. 

Not  from  Ms  right  most  surely,  unless  first 
— ^From  office ! 

BUTLER  {shocked  and  confused). 
Know  you  aitght  then  ?    You  alarm  md. 

isoLAKi  {at    the  same    time    with   btttleb,  and  in   a 

hurrying  voice). 
We  should  be  ruin'd,  every  one  of  us ! 

ILLO. 

No  more ! 
Yonder  I  see  our  worthy  friend  *  approaching 
With  the  Lieutenant-General,  Piccolomini. 

BUTLEB  {shaking  his  head  significantly), 
I  fear  we  shall  not  go  hence  as  we  came. 

Scene  II. 

Enter  Octavio,  Piccolomini,  and  Questekbbbg 
ocTAYio  {still  in  the  distance). 
Ay !  ay !  more  still !  Still  more  new  visitors ! 
Acknowledge,  friend !  that  never  was  a  camp. 
Which  held  at  once  so  many  heads  of  heroes. 

[questenbebo. 
Let  none  approach  a  camp  of  Friedland's  troops 
Who  dares  to  think  unworthily  of  war ; 
E'en  I  myself  had  nigh  forgot  its  evils 
When  I  surveyed  that  lofty  soul  of  order. 
By  which  while  it  destroys  the  world,—  itself 
Maintains  the  greatness  which  itself  created.] 

ocTAVio  {approaching  nearer). 
Welcome,  Count  Isolani ! 

ISOLAKI. 

My  noble  brother ! 
Even  now  am  I  arrived ;  it  had  been  else  my  duty — 

OCTAVIO. 

And  Colonel  Butler— trust  me,  I  rejoice 
Thus  to  renew  acquaintance  with  a  man 
Whose  worth  and  services  I  know  and  honour. 
See,  see,  my  friend  1 

*  Spoken  with  a  sneer. 
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There  might  we  place  at  once  hefore  our  eyes 
The  sum  of  war's  whole  trade  and  mystery —  ^ 

[To  QuESTEMBEBO,  presenting  Butles 
and  IsoLANi  at  the  same  time  to  him,  * 
These  two  the  total  sum — Strength  and  Dispatch. 

QUESTENBERG  (tO  OCTAYIO). 

And  lo !  betwixt  them  both,  experienced  Prudence  ! 

OCTAYIO  {jpresenting  questenbebo  to  butler  and  isolani). 

The  Chamberlain  and  War-Commissioner  Questenberg, 

The  bearer  of  the  Emperor  s  behests. 

The  long-tried  friend  and  patron  of  all  soldiers, 

TV%  honour  in  this  noble  visitor.  {Universal  siZtnce. 

ULLO  (moving  towards  questenberg).  1 

Tis  not  the  first  time,  noble  Minister, 
You  have  shown  our  camp  this  honour. 

qdestenberg. 

Once  before 
I  stood  beside  these  colours. 

ILLO. 

Perchance  too  you  remember  where  that  was. 

It  was  at  Znaim  *  in  Moravia,  where  I 

You  did  present  yourself  upon  the  part 

Of  the  Emperor,  to  supplicate  our  Duke 

That  he  would  straight  assume  the  chief  command. 

questenberg.  ' 

Ho  supplicate  f  Nay,  bold  General !  i 

So  fSEur  extended  neither  my  commission  ^i 

(At  least  to  my  own  knowledge)  nor  my  zeal. 

ILLO. 

Well,  well,  then — ^to  compel  him,  if  you  choose. 

I  can  remember  me  right  well,  Count  Tilly 

Had  suffered  rotal  rout  upon  the  Lech. 

Bavaria  lay  all  open  to  the  enemy, 

Whom  there  was  nothing  to  delay  from  pressing  ^ 

Onwards  into  the  very  heart  of  Austria 

At  that  time  you  and  Werdenberg  appeared 

Before  our  General,  storming  him  with  prayers, 

And  menacing  the  Emperor  s  displeasure, 

Unless  he  took  compassion  on  this  wretchedness. 

A  town  not  fiir  from  the  Min&inoimtams.  on  the  high  road  from  Vienna 
te  Fngue. 
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isoLANi  (jUeps  up  to  ilum). 
Yes,  yes,  'tis  comprehensible  enough, 
Wherefore  with  your  commission  of  to-day 
You  were  not  all  too  willing  to  remember 
Your  former  one* 

QUHSTENBERa. 

Why  not,  Connt  Isolani  ? 
No  contradiction  sure  exists  between  them. 
It  was  the  urgent  business  of  that  time 
To  snatch  Bavaria  from  her  enemy's  hand ; 
And  my  commission  of  to-day  instructs  me 
To  free  her  from  her  good  friends  and  protectors. 

ILLO. 

A  worthy  office  !     After  with  our  blood 

We  have  wrested  this  Bohemia  from  the  Saxon, 

To  be  swept  out  of  it  is  all  our  thanks, 

The  sole  reward  of  all  our  hard-won  victories.  ^ 

I  QUESTENBERG.  . 

Unless  that  wretched  land  be  doomed  to  suffer 

Only  a  change  of  evils,  it  must  be 

Freed  from  the  scourge  alike  of  friend  or  foe, 

ILLO. 

What  ?    'Twas  a  favourable  year ;  the  boors 
Can  answer  fresh  demands  already. 

QUESTEKBEBG. 

Nay, 
If  you  discourse  of  herds  and  meadow-grounds — 

ISOLANI. 

The  war  maintains  the  war.    Are  the  boors  ruin'd? 
The  Emperor  gains  so  many  more  new  soldiers. 

QUESTENBEBG. 

And  is  the  poorer  by  even  so  many  subjects. 

ISOLANI* 

Poh!  we  are  all  his  subjects 

QtJESTENBEBO . 

Yet  with  a  difference.  General !  The  one  fill 

With  profitable  industry  the  purse, 

The  others  are  wbll  skilled  to  empty  it. 

The  sword  has  made  the  Emperor  poor ;  the  plough 

Must  reinvigorate  his  resources. 


^ 
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>  ISOLAKI. 

Snro! 
Times  are  not  yet  so  bad.    Metbinks  I  see 

[Examining  with  his  ejf$ihe  dress  and  ornaments  of 

QUESTENBEBG. 

Good  store  of  gold  that  still  remains  uncoin'd. 

QUESTENBEBG. 

Thank  Heaven !  that  means  have  been  fonnd  out  to  hide 
Some  little  £com  the  Bngers  of  the  Croats. 

ILLO. 

There  !  The  Stawata  and  the  Martinitz, 

On  whom  the  Emperor  heaps  liis  gifts  and  graces, 

To  the  heart-burning  of  all  good  Bohemians — 

Those  minions  of  court  favour,  those  court  harpes. 

Who  fatten  on  the  wrecks  of  citizens 

Driven  from  their  house  and  home— ^who  reap  no  harvests 

Save  in  the  general  calamity — 

Who  now,  with  kingly  pomp,  insult  and  mock 

The  desolation  of  their  country — these. 

Let  these,  and  such  as  these,  support  the  war. 

The  fatal  war,  which  they  alone  enkindled !  , 

BUTLEB. 

And  those  state-parasites,  who  have  their  feet 

So  constantly  beneath  the  Emperor's  table, 

Who  cannot  let  a  benefice  fall,  but  they 

Snap  at  it  with  dogs*  hunger — they,  forsooth, 

Would  pare  Uie  soldier's  bread  and  cross  his  reckoning  I 

ISOIANI. 

My  life  long  will  it  anger  me  to  think, 
How  when  I  went  to  court  seven  years  ago, 
To  see  about  new  horses  for  our  regiment, 
How  from  one  antechamber  to  another 
They  dragg'd  me  on,  and  left  me  by  the  hour 
To  kick  my  heels  among  a  crowd  of  simpering 
Feast-fatten'd  slaves,  as  if  I  had  come  thither 
A  mendicant  suitor  for  the  crumbs  of  favour 
That  fall  beneath  their  tables.     And,  at  last. 
Whom  should  they  send  me  but  a  capuchin  I 
Straight  I  began  to  muster  up  my  sins 
For  absolution — but  no  such  luck  for  me! 
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TkU  was  the  man,  this  capuchin,  with  whom 
I  was  to  treat  concerning  the  army  horses : 
And  I  was  forced  at  last  to  quit  the  field, 
The  husiness  unaccompjlish'd.    Afterwards 
The  Duke  procured  me  in  three  days,  what  I 
Could  not  obtain  in  thirty  at  Vienna. 

QUESTENBEBO. 

Yes,  yes !  your  travelling  bills  soon  found  their  way  to  us ! 
Too  well  I  know  we  have  still  accounts  to  settle. 

ilxo. 
War  is  a  violent  trade :  one  cannot  always 
Finish  one's  work  by  soft  means ;  every  trifle 
Must  not  be  blackened  into  sacrilege. 
If  we  should  wait  till  you,  in  solemn  council, 
With  due  deliberadon  had  selected 
The  smallest  out  of  four-and-twenty  evils, 
I'  faith  we  should  wait  long — 

"Dash!  and  through  with  it  J" — ^That's  the  better  watch- 
word. 
Then  after  come  what  may  come.     *Tis  man's  nature 
To  make  the  best  of  a  bad  thing  once  past. 
A  bitter  and  perplex'd  *•  what  shall  I  do  ?'* 
Is  worse  to  man  than  worst  necessity. 

QUESTENBEBGh. 

Ay,  doubtless,  it  is  true ;  the  Duke  does  spare  us 
The  troublesome  task  of  choosing. 

BUTLEB. 

Yes,  the  Duke 
Cares  with  a  father's  feelmgs  for  his  troops ; 
But  how  the  Emperor  feels  for  us,  we  see.  j 

QXJESTENBEBG. 

His  cares  and  feelings  all  ranks  share  alike, 
Nor  wiU  he  offer  one  up  to  another. 

ISOLANI. 

And  therefore  thrusts  he  us  into  the  deserts 
As  beasts  of  prey,  that  so  he  may  preserve 
His  dear  sheep  fattening  in  his  fields  at  home. 

atJESTENBEBG  (with  a  siuer). 
Count !  this  comparison  you  make,  not  I. 
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ILLO. 

Why,  were  we  all  the  Court  supposes  us  < 

*Twere  dangerous,  sure,  to  give  us  liberty. 

QUESTENBEBO  {0ravel^\ 
You  baye  taken  liberty — it  was  not  given  you. 
And  therefore  it  becomes  an  uigent  duty 
To  rein  it  in  with  curbs. 

[nxo. 
Expect  to  find  a  restive  steed  in  us.  i 

QUESTEMBEBG. 

A  better  rider  may  be  found  to  rule  it 

ILLO. 

He  only  brooks  the  rider  who  has  tamed  him.  * 

QUESTENBEBG. 

Ay,  tame  him  once,  and  then  a  child  may  lead  him. 

ILLO. 

The  child,  we  know,  is  found  for  him  already 

QUESTENBEBO. 

Be  duty,  sir,  your  study,  not  a  name 

BUTLEB  {who  has  ttood  aside  with  piccolomiki,  but  with  visible 
irUerest  in  the  conversation,  advances.) 
Sir  President,  the  Emperor  has  in  Germany 
A  splendid  host  assembled ;  in  this  kingdom 
Full  twenty  thousand  soldiers  are  cantooned. 
With  sixteen  thousand  in  Silesia ;  i 

Ten  regiments  are  posted  on  the  Weser,  ^ 

The  BJbune,  and  Maine ;  in  Swabia  there  are  six. 
And  in  Bavaria  twelve,  to  face  the  Swedes ; 
Without  including  in  th'  account,  the  garrisons 
Who  on  the  frontiers  hold  the  fortresses. 
This  vast  and  mighty  host  is  all  obedient 
To  Friedland^s  captains ;  and  its  brave  commanders, 
Bred  in  one  school,  and  nurtured  with  one  milk,  ^ 

Are  all  excited  by  one  heart  and  soul ; 
They  are  as  strangers  on  the  soil  they  tread. 
The  service  is  their  only  house  and  home. 
No  zeal  inspires  them  for  their  country*s  cause. 
For  thousands  like  myself  were  bom  abroad ; 
Nor  care  they  for  the  Emp'ror,  f(H*  one  half 
Deserting  other  service  fled  to  ours. 
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Indiff 'rent  what  their  banner,  whether  'twere 
The  Doable  Eagle,  Lilj,  or  the  Lion. 
Yet  one  sole  man  can  rein  this  fieiy  host 
By  equal  rule,  by  equal  love  and  fear ; 
Blending  the  many-nationed  whole  in  one ; 
And  like  the  lightning's  fires  securely  led 
Down  the  conducting  rod,  e'en  thus  his  power 
Eules  all  the  mass,  from  guarded  post  to  post, 
From  where  the  sentry  hears  the  Baltic  roar. 
Or  views  the  fertile  vales  of  the  Adige, 
E'en  to  the  body-guard,  who  holds  his  watch 
Within  the  precincts  of  th'  Imperial  palace ! 

QUESTENBEBa. 

What's  the  short  meaning  of  this  long  harangue  ? 

BUTLEB. 

That  the  respect,  the  love,  the  confidence, 

Which  makes  us  willing  subjects  of  Duke  Friedland, 

Are  not  to  be  transferr'd  to  the  first  comer 

That  Austria's  Court  may  please  to  send  to  us. 

We  have  not  yet  so  readily  forgotten 

How  the  command  came  into  Friedland's  hands. 

Was  it,  forsooth,  the  Emperor's  majesty 

That  gave  the  army  ready  to  his  hand, 

And  only  sought  a  leader  for  it?    No. 

The  army  then  had  no  existence.     He, 

Friedland  it  was,  who  called  it  into  being. 

And  gave  it  to  his  sovereign — ^but  receiving 

No  army  at  his  hand ; — nor  did  the  Emperor 

Give  Wallenstein  to  us  as  General. — No, 

It  was  from  Wallenstein  we  first  received 

The  Emperor  as  our  master  and  our  sov'reign ; 

And  he,  he  only,  binds  us  to  our  banners !] 

ocTAVio  (interposing  and  addressing  qxjestenbebg). 

My  noble  friend. 
This  is  no  more  than  a  remembrancing 
That  you  are  now  in  camp,  and  among  warriors 
The  soldier's  boldness  constitutes  his  freedom. 
Gould  he  act  daringly,  unless  he  dared 
Talk  even  so  ?    One  runs  into  the  other. 
The  boldness  of  this  worthy  officer, 

[Pointing  to  Butlbb* 
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Which  now  k  Vat  niatakeii  in  its  maik. 
Preserved,  when  noogfat  bat  boldness  eoald  pieserre  it 
To  the  Emperor,  his  capital  cii^,  Prague, 
In  a  most  formidable  mutiBj 

Of  the  whole  garriaim,  [Ifilttefy  mtuic  eU  a  distance. 

Hah!  hflie  thej  come ! 

ILLO. 

The  sentries  are  salnling  them:  this  signal 
Announces  the  arrxral  of  the  Duchess. 

OCllTTO  {to  QUUSnSH  BBBO). 

Then  my  son  Max.  too  1ms  retamed.     Twas  he 
Fetch'd  and  attended  them  from  Camthen  hither 

isoLAxi  {to  nxo). 
Shall  we  not  go  in  company  to  greet  them? 

nxo. 
Well,  let  us  go — ^Ho !  Colonel  Butler,  come.  [To  Octa.vio 
Toull  not  forget,  that  yet  ere  noon  we  meet 
The  noble  Envoy  at  the  General  s  palace. 

[Exeunt  aU  hu  Questeivbebg  and  Octayio. 

Scene  IIL 

QXTESTEMBEBO  Ond  OcTAYIO. 

QUESTENBER6  {wUh  signs  of  avernon  and  astonishment] 
What  have  I  not  been  forced  to  hear,  Octavio ! 
What  sentiments !  what  fierce,  oncurb'd  defiance ! 
And  were  this  spirit  uniTersal — 

OGTA.TIO. 

Hm! 
Tou  are  now  acquainted  with  three-fourths  of  the  army 

QUESTSKBEBG. 

Where  must  we  seek  then  for  a  second  host 

To  have  the  custody  of  this  ?    That  Illo 

Thinks  worse,  I  fear  me,  than  he  speaks.     And  then 

This  Butler  too —he  camiot  even  conceal 

The  passionate  workings  of  his  ill  intentions. 

OCTAVIO. 

Quickness  of  temper — irritated  pride ; 
Twas  nothing  more.     I  cannot  give  up  Butler. 
I  know  a  spell  that  will  soon  dispossess 
The  evil  spirit  in  him 
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QUESTENB3CBG  ^Walking  up  and  doum  in  evident  disquiet). 

Friend,  friend ! 
O !  this  is  worse,  far  worse,  than  we  had  suffer'd 
Ourselves  to  dream  of  at  Vienna.     There 
We  saw  it  only  with  a  courtier's  eyes, 
Eyes  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  throne. 
We  had  not  seen  the  War-chief,  the  Commander, 
The  man  all-powerful  in  his  camp.     Here,  here, 
'Tis  quite  another  thiljg. 

Here  is  no  Emperor  more — ^the  Duke  is  Emperor. 
Alas,  my  friend !  alas»  my  noble  friend ! 
This  walk  which  you  have  ta'en  me  through  the  camp 
Strikes  my  hopes  prostrate. 

OCTAVIO. 

Now  you  see  yourself 
Of  what  a  perilous  kind  the  ofl&ce  is, 
Wliich  you  deliver  to  me  from  the  Court. 
The  least  suspicion  of  the  General 
Costs  me  my  freedom  and  my  life,  and  would 
But  hasten  his  most  desperate  enterprise. 

QUESTENBEBG. 

Where  was  our  reason  sleeping  when  we  trusted 
This  madman  with  the  sword,  and  placed  such  power 
In  such  a  hand  ?     I  tell  you,  hell  refuse, 
Flatly  refuse,  to  obey  the  Imperial  orders. 
Friend,  he  can  do't,  and  what  he  can,  he  will. 
And  then  the  impunity  of  his  defiance — 
Oh !  what?  a  proclamation  of  our  weakness ! 

0C3TAVI0. 

D  ye  think  too,  he  has  brought  his  wife  and  daughter 
Without  a  purpose  hither  ?    Here  in  camp ! 
And  at  the  very  point  of  time,  in  which 
We're  arming  for  the  war?    That  he  has  taken 
These,  the  last  pledges  of  his  loyalty, 
Away  from  out  the  Emperor  s  domains — 
This  is  no  doubtful  token  of  the  nearness 
Of  some  eruption  ? 

QUESTENBEBG. 

How  shall  we  hold  footing 
Beneath  this  tempest,  which  collects  itself 
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And  threats  us  from  all  quarters  ?    The  enemj 

Of  the  empire  on  oar  borders,  now  already  <" 

The  master  of  the  Danube,  and  still  farther. 

And  farther  still,  extending  every  hour! 

In  our  interior  the  alarum-bells 

Of  insurrection— peasantiy  in  arms — 

All  orders  discontented — and  the  army,  : 

Just  in  the  moment  of  our  expectation  i 

Of  aidance  from  it — lo !  this  very  army  J 

Seduced,  run  wild,  lost  to  all  discipline. 

Loosen  d,  and  rent  asunder  from  the  state 

And  from  their  soyereign,  the  blind  instrument 

Of  the  most  daring  of  mankind,  a  weapon 

Of  fearful  power,  which  at  his  will  he  wields ! 

OCTAVIO 

Nay,  nay,  friend !  let  us  not  despair  too  soon. 
Men's  words  are  ever  bolder  than  their  deeds ; 
And  many  a  resolute,  who  now  appears 
Made  up  to  all  extremes,  will,  on  a  sudden. 
Find  in  his  breast  a  heart  he  wot  not  of. 
Let  but  a  single  honest  man  speak  out 
The  true  name  of  his  crime !     Remember  too, 
We  stand  not  yet  so  wholly  unprotected. 
Counts  Altringer  and  G  alias  have  maintained 
Their  little  army  fedthful  to  its  duty. 
And  daily  it  becomes  more  numerous. 
Nor  can  he  take  us  by  surprise :  you  know 
I  hold  him  all  encompassed  by  my  listeners. 
Whate'er  he  does,  is  mine,  even  while  'tis  doing-—. 
No  step  so  small,  but  instantly  I  hear  it ; 
Yea,  his  own  mouth  discloses  it. 

QUESTENBEBG. 

Tis  quite 
Incomprehensible,  that  he  detects  not 
The  foe  so  near ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Beware,  you  do  not  think, 
That  I  by  lying  arts,  and  complaisant  •  • 

Hypocrisy,  have  skulked  into  his  graces , 
Or  with  the  substance  of  smooth  professions 
Nourish  his  all-confiding  friendship  I  No— 
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Compell'd  alike  by  pradence,  and  that  duty 
Which  we  all  owe  our  country,  and  our  sovereign. 
To  hide  my  genuine  feelings  from  him,  yet 
Ne'er  have  I  duped  him  with  base  counterfeits ! 

QUESTENBEBa. 

It  is  the  visible  ordinance  of  Heaven. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  know  not  what  it  is  that  so  attracts 

And  links  him  both  to  me  and  to  my  son. 

Comrades  and  friends  we  always  were — ^long  habit. 

Adventurous  deeds  performed  in  company, 

And  all  those  many  and  various  incidents 

Which  store  a  soldier's  memory  with  affections, 

Had  bound  us  long  and  early  to  each  other — 

Yet  I  can  name  the  day,  when  all  at  once 

His  heart  rose  on  me,  and  his  confidence 

Shot  out  into  sudden  growth.     It  was  the  morning 

Before  the  memorable  fight  at  Liitzen. 

Urged  by  an  ugly  dream,  I  sought  him  out, 

To  press  him  to  accept  another  charger. 

M>  a  distance  from  the  tents,  beneath  a  tree, 

I  found  him  in  a  sleep.     When  I  had  waked  him. 

And  had  related  all  my  bodings  to  him, 

Long  time  he  stared  upon  me,  like  a  man 

Astounded :  thereon  fell  upon  my  neck, 

And  manifested  to  me  an  emotion 

That  far  outstripp'd  the  worth  of  that  small  service 

Since  then  his  confidence  has  followed  me 

With  the  same  pace  that  mine  has  fled  from  him. 

QUESTENBEBO 

You  lead  your  son  into  the  secret  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

No ! 

QUESTENBEBG. 

What !  and  not  warn  him  either  what  bad  hands 
His  lot  has  placed  him  in  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

I  must  perforce 
Leave  him  in  wardship  to  his  innocence. 
His  young  and  open  soul — dissimulation 

o 
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Is  foreign  to  its  bftlttts!    Ignorance 
Alone  can  keep  alive  the  cheerfal  air. 
The  unembariBss'd  sense  and  light  free  8]^t» 
That  make  the  Duke  secnre. 

QUESTENBEBO  (onxiotuly). 

My  honoured  friend !  most  highly  do  I  deem 
Of  Colonel  Piccolomini — yet — if 
Reflect  a  little 

OOTATTO* 

I  must  yentore  it. 
Hush ! — ^There  he  comes ! 

Scene  IV. 
Max.  Piccolomini,  Octavio  PiccoLoiinfi,  QuBSTEBBisa. 


Ha !  there  he  is  himself.    Welcome,  my  father ! 

[He  embraces  his/aiher.  As  he  turns  round,  he  ob- 
serves QxTESTENBERG,  and  draws  hack  with  a  cold 
and  reserved  air. 

You  are  engaged,  I  see.     IH  not  disturb  you, 

OCTAYIO. 

How,  Max.  ?    Look  closer  at  this  visitor.   . 
Attention,  Max,  an  old  friend  merits — Beverenoe 
Belongs  of  right  to  the  envoy  of  your  sovereign. 

KAX.  {drily). 
Von  Questenberg ! — Welcome — if  you  bring  with  you 
Aught  good  to  our  head  quarters. 

QUESTENBEBa  [seizing  his  hand). 

Nay,  draw  not 
Tour  hand  away,  Count  Piccolomini ! 
Not  on  mine  own  account  alone  I  seized  it, 
And  nothing  common  will  I  say  therewith. 

[Tc^ng  the  hands  of  bo^ 
Octavio — ^Max.  Piccolomini ! 
0  saviour  names,  and  full  of  happy  omen ! 
Ne'er  will  her  prosperous  genius  turn  from  Austria, 
While  two  such  stars,  with  blessed  influences 
Beaming  protection,  shine  above  her  hosts. 
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MAX. 

Heh ! — Noble  minister !    You  miss  your  part 
You  came  not  here  to  act  a  panegyric. 
You're  sent,  I  know,  to  find  fault  and  to  scold  us— • 
I  must  not  be  beforehand  with  my  comrades. 

OCTAYIO   {to  JtAKX 

He  comes  from  court,  where  people  are  not  quite 
So  well  contented  with  the  Duke,  as  here. 

MAX. 

What  now  have  they  contrived  to  find  out  in  him  ? 
That  he  alone  determines  for  himself 
What  he  himself  alone  doth  understand ! 
Well,  therein  he  does  right,  and  will  persist  in  \ 
Heaven  never  meant  him  for  that  passive  thing 
That  can  be  struck  and  hammered  out  to  suit 
Another's  taste  and  fancy.     Hell  not  dance 
To  every  tune  of  every  minister : 
It  goes  against  his  nature — he  can't  do  it, 
He  is  possess'd  by  a  commanding  spirit, 
And  his,  too,  is  the  station  of  command. 
And  well  for  us  it  is  so !     There  exist 
Few  fit  to  rule  themselves^  biit  few  that  use 
Their  intellects  intelligently.     Then 
Well  for  the  whole,  if  there  be  found  a  man, 
W^ho  makes  l^imself  whast  nature  destined  him. 
The  pause,  the  central  point,  to  thousand  thousands- 
Stands  fixed  and  stately,  like  &  firm-built  column. 
Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confidence. 
Now  such  a  man  is  Wallenstein ;  and  if 
Another  better  suits  the  court— no  other 
But  such  a  one  as  he  can  serve  the  army. 

QUESTENBEBO 

The  army  ?    Doubtless ! 

[max. 
What  delight  t'cAecrve 

How  he  incites  and  strengthens  all  around  him, 
Infusing  life  and  vigour.  ^    Every  power 
SeeiQS  as  it  were  redoubled  by  his  presence: 
He  draws  forth  every  latent  energy, 
Showing  to  each  his  own  peculiar  talent, 

o  2 
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Tet  leaving  all  to  be  wbat  nature  made  them, 
And  watching  only  that  they  be  nought  else 
In  the  right  place  and  time ;  and  he  has  skill 
To  mould  the  powers  of  all  to  his  own  end. 

QUESTENBEBG. 

But  who  denies  his  knowledge  of  mankind, 
And  skill  to  use  it?    Our  complaint  is  this : — 
That  in  the  master  he  forgets  the  servant, 
As  if  he  claimed  by  birth  his  present  honours. 

MAX. 

And  does  he  not  so  ?    Is  he  not  endowed 
With  every  gift  and  power  to  cany  out 
The  high  intents  of  nature,  and  to  win 
A  ruler^s  station  by  a  ruler  s  talent  ? 

QUESTENBEBG. 

So  then  it  seems  to  rest  with  him  alone 
What  is  the  worth  of  all  mankind  beside ! 

MAX. 

Uncommon  men  require  no  common  trust ; 
Give  him  but  scope,  and  he  will  set  the  bounds 

QUESTENBEBG. 

The  proof  is  yet  to  come. 

MAX. 

Thus  are  ye  ever. 
Ye  shrink  from  every  thing  of  depth,  and  think 
Yourselves  are  only  safe  while  ye're  in  shallows.] 

OCTAVIO  {to  QUESTENBEBG). 

Twere  best  to  yield  with  a  good  grace,  my  friend. 
Of  him  there  you'll  make  nothing. 

MAX.  (continuing). 

In  their  fear 
They  call  a  spirit  up,  and  when  he  comes, 
Straight  their  flesh  creeps  and  quivers,  and  they  dread  him 
More  than  the  ills  for  which  they  call'd  him  up. 
The  uncommon,  the  sublime,  must  seem  and  be 
Like  things  of  every  day.     But  in  the  field. 
Ay,  there  the  Present  Being  makes  itself  felt. 
The  personal  must  command,  the  actual  eye 
Examine.    If  to  be  the  chieftain  asks 
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All  that  is  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
Likewise  his  privilege  to  move  and  act 
In  all  the  correspondences  of  greatness. 
The  oracle  within  him,  that  which  lives^ 
He  must  invoke  and  question— not  dead  books, 
Not  ordinances,  not  mould-rotted  papers. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son !  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 
Let  us  not  hold  too  lightly.     They  are  weights 
Of  priceless  value,  which  oppress'd  maakind 
Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppressors. 
For  always  formidable  was  the  league 
And  partnership  of  free  power  with  free  will. 
The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds, 
■    Is  yet  no  devious  path.     Straight  forward  goes     . 
The  lightning*s  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  path 
Of  the  cannon  ball.     Direct  it  flies,  and  rapid ; 
Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it  reacheSi 
My  son !  the  road  the  human  being  travels. 
That,  on  which  blessimo  comes  and  goes,  doth  follow 
The  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings, 
Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  vines. 
Honouring  the  holy  bounds  of  property ! 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end. 

QUESTENBEBG. 

O  hear  your  father,  noble  youth !  hear  Aim, 
Who  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  man. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son,  the  nursling  of  the  camp  spoke  in  thee ! 

A  war  of  fifteen  years 

Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  school. 

Peace  hast  thou  never  witnessed !     There  exists 

An  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence. 

In  war  itself  war  is  no  ultimate  purpose. 

The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence. 

Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  moment, 

These' are  not  they,  my  son,  that  generate 

The  Calm,  the  Blissful,  and  the  ^enduring  Mighty  l 

JjO  there !  the  soldier,  rapid  arclutect ! 

Builds  his  light  town  of  canvas,  and  at  once 

The  whole  scene  moves  and  bustles  momently. 
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With  arms,  and  neighing  steeda,  and  mirth  and  fuarifl 

The  motley  market  fills ;  the  roiads,  the  streasis  'i 

Are  crowded  with  new  freights ;  txade  stirs  and  hurries ! 

But  on  some  morrow  mom^  all  suddenly, 

The  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  its  msrch. 

Dreary,  and  solitary  as  a  churek-yard 

The  meadow  and  down-trodden  seed-plot  lie. 

And  the  year's  harvest  is  gone  utterly. 

VAX*  i 

0  let  the  Emperor  make  peace,  my  fisKther!  I 

Most  gladly  would  I  gire  the  blood-stained  lanrel 

For  the  first  violet  *  of  the  leajfless  spring, 

Plucked  in  those  quiet  fields  where  I  nave  j<niniey*d  1  "^ 

OCIAYIO. 

What  ails  thee?  What  so  mores  thee  all  at  once ? 


Peace  have  I  ne*er  beheld?    I  hav0  beheld  iL 

From  thence  am  I  come  hither:  O !  that  ra^t, 

It  glimmers  still  before  me,  like  some  landscape 

Lett  in  the  distance, — some  delicious  laiuiscape  t 

My  road  conducted  me  through  countries  wh^re 

The  war  has  not  yet  reach'd.    Life,  life,  my  luher— 

My  venerable  fiuther,  life  baa  charms 

Which  we  have  ne'er  experienced.    We  have  been 

But  voyaging  along  its  barren  coasts, 

Like  some  poor  ever-roaming  horde  of  pirates. 

That,  crowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship. 

House  on  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages, 

Nor  know  aught  of  the  main  land,  but  the  bays 

Where  safeliest  they  may  venture  a  thieres'  landing. 

Whate  er  in  the  inland  dales  the  land  conceals 

Of  fair  and  exquisite,  0 !  nothing,  nothing, 

Do  we  behold  of  that  in  our  rude  Toyage« 

ocTAVio  [attentivet  ioith  an  appearance  of  tmeasfnstt^' 
And  so  your  journey  has  revealed  this  to  you  ? 

*  In  the  ongfanl, 

"  Den  blut'gen  Lo^beer  gdb'idi  hin  mit  Ftemdm 
Fiirs  erste  Yeilcken,  diM  der  MXix  luu  briag^ 
Da8  d'uxft^  Piand  dfir  aeuveijiingtea  JSide.* 
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MAX. 

Twas  tlie  first  leisure  of  mj  life.    O  tell  me. 

What  is  the  meed  and  porpese  of  idbe  toil* 

The  painful  toil  whieh  robb'd  me  <^  my  yofttfa. 

Left  me  a  heart  unsoul'd  and  solitaarf, 

A  spirit  umn£orm'd,  nnozBammited ! 

For  the  camp's  stir,  and  crowd,  and  ceaseless  krum, 

^e  neighing  war-horae,  the  air*idiattning  trmnpat, 

The  unvaried,  still  retaming  hour  of  dniy; 

Word  of  command,  and  ese^cise  of  snas-^ 

There's  nothing  here,  there's  nothii^  in  all  this. 

To  satisfy  the  heart,  the  gasping  heart! 

Mere  bustling  nothin|nesB,  wh^e  the  soul  is  not — 

This  cannot  be  the  sole  felicity, 

These  cannot  be  man's  best  and  only  pkasorea  I 

OCTAVIO. 

Much  hast  thon  leamt,  my  son,  in  this  short  jounoey. 


0 !  day  thrice  lovely !  when  at  length  the  soldier 
Eetums  home  into  life ;  when  he  becomes 
A  fellow-man  among  his  fellow-men. 
The  colours  are  unfurl'd,  the  cavalcade 
Marshals,  and  now  the  buzz  is  hush'd,  and  hark ! 
Now  the  soft  peace-march  beats,  home,  brothers,  home ! 
The  caps  and  helmets  are  all  garlanded 
With  green  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the  fields. 
The  city  ^tes  fly  open  of  themselves, 
They  need  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 
The  ramparts  are  all  filled  with  men  and  women, 
With  peaceful  men  and  women,  that  send  onwards 
Kisses  and  welcomings  upon  the  air, 
Which  they  make  l»:eezy  with  afiiactionate  gestures. 
From  all  the  towers  rings  oat  the  merry  peal, 
The  joyous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 
O  happy  man,  0  fortunate !  for  whom 
The  well-known  door,  the  faithful  arms  are  open. 
The  fiaithful  tender  arms  with  mute  embracing. 
QtrESTENBEBG  [apparently  much  affected), 
O  that  you  should  speak 
Of  such  a  distant,  distant  time,  and  not 
Of  ikQ  to-monow,  not  of  thk  to-day. 
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XAX.  (tummg  round  to  him  quick  and  vehement).  ^  i 

Where  lies  the  &iilt  but  on  joa  in  Vienna !  i 

I  irill  deal  openly  irith  yoa«  Qoestenberg. 
Jnst  now,  as  fiist  I  saw  jon  standing  here, 
(111  own  it  to  jon  freely,)  indignation 
Crowded  and  pressed  my  inmost  soul  together. 
TiB  ye  that  hinder  peace,  ye ! — and  the  warrior. 
It  is  the  warrior  that  most  force  it  from  yon. 
Te  fret  the  General's  life  out,  blacken  him,  ^ 

Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  Heaven  knows 
What  else  still  worse,  because  he  spares  the  Saxons, 
And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  enemy; 
Which  yet*s  the  only  way  to  peace :  for  if  ' 

War  intermit  not  during  war,  Jiow  then 
And  whence  can  peace  come  ?  Tour  own  plagues  {jeQI  on  you ! 
Even  as  I  love  what's  virtuous,  hate  I  you. 

And  here  I  make  this  vow,  here  pledge  myself  v 

My  blood  shall  spurt  out  for  this  Wallenstein, 
And  my  heart  drain  off,  drop  by  drop,  ere  ye 
Shall  revel  and  dance  jubilee  o'er  his  ruin.     [Exit. 

Scene  V. 

QtJESTENBEEG,  OcTAVIO  PiCCOLOMINI. 
QUESTENfiEBO. 

Alas,  alas  I  and  stands  it  so  ? 

[Then  in  pressing  and  impatient  tonee  ^ 

What  friend !  and  do  we  let  him  go  away 
In  this  delusion — let  him  go  away  ? 
Not  oall  him  back  immediately,  not  open 
His  eyes  upon  the  spot? 

OCTAVIO  (recovering  himself  out  of  a  deep  study). 

He  has  now  open'd  mine. 
And  I  see  more  than  pleases  me.  < 

QUESTENBEBa. 

What  is  it? 

OCTAVIO. 

Curse  on  this  journey ! 

QUESTENBEBG. 

But  why  so  ?    What  is  it? 
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OOTAVIO. 

Come,  come  along,  friend !  I  must  follow  up 
The  ominous  track  immediately.  Mine  eyes 
Are  opened  now,  and  I  must  use  them.     Come  ! 

[Draws  Quest£NB£BG  on  with  him* 

QUESTENBEBG. 

What  now  ?     Where  go  you  then  ? 

OOTAVIO. 

To  her  herself. 

QUESTENBEBa. 

To 

OOTAVIO  {interrupting  him,  and  correcting  himself) 
To  the  Duke.     Come  let  us  go — Tis  done,  'tis  done, 
I  see  the  net  that  is  thrown  over  him. 
Oh !  he  returns  not  to  me  as  he  went 

QUESTENBEBG. 

Nay,  hut  explain  yourself. 

OOTAVIO. 

And  that  I  should  not 
Foresee  it,  not  prevent  this  journey !     Wherefore 
Did  I  keep  it  from  him  ? — You  were  in  the  right 
I.  should  have  wam*d  him  I  Now  it  is  too  late. 

QUESTENBEBG. 

But  what's  too  late  ?    Bethink  yourself,  my  friend. 
That  you  are  talking  ahsolute  riddles  to  me. 

OOTAVIO  {m^re  coUscted). 
Come !  to  the  Duke's.     Tis  close  upon  the  hour 
Which  he  appointed  you  for  audience.     Come ! 
A  curse,  a  l^eefold  curse,  upon  this  journey ! 

[He  leads  Questenbebg  off. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. 

Changes  to  a  spacious  Chamber  in  the  House  of  the  Duke  of 
Friedland, — Servants  employed  in  putting  the  tables  and 
chairs  in  order, ^^During  this  enters  Sent,  like  an  old 
Italian  Doctor ^  in  black,  and  clothed  somewhat  fantastic- 
ally. He  carries  a  white  staff,  with  which  he  marks  out 
the  quarters  of  the  heavens, 

FIBST   SEBVANT. 

Come — to  it,  lads,  to  it !     Make  an  end  of  it.     I  hear  the 
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sentry  call  out,  "  Stand  to  your  anns ! "    They  will  be  here 
in  a  minute. 

SECOVD  BBBTAMT. 

Why  were  we  not  told  before  that  the  andienoe  would  be 
held  here?    Nothing  prepared — no  orders — ^no  instructions. 

THIRD  BXKTASn, 

Ay,  and  why  was  the  balcony  chamber  countermanded,  lihat 
with  the  great  worked  carpet?  There  one  can  look  about  one. 

FIRST  SERYAirr. 

Nay,  that  you  must  ask  the  mathematician  there.  He  says 
it  is  an  unlucky  chamber. 

BEOOKD  SERYAin'. 

Poh  I  stuff  and  nonsense !  That  s  what  I  call  a  hum,  A 
chamber  is  a  chamber;  what  much  cau  the  place  signify  in 
theafiGur? 

SENi  {with  gravity). 
My  son,  there*s  nothing  msignificant^ 
Nothing !    But  yet  in  every  earthly  thing 
First  and  most  principal  is  place  and  time. 
FIRST  SERYAKT  (to  ike  second). 
Say  notlung  to  him,  Nat.    The  Duke  himself  must  let  him 
have  his  own  will. 

*  SENi  {cotmt8  ths  chain,  half  in  a  loudj  half  in  a  low  xoiee,  tiU 

he  eomee  to  eleven,  which  lie  repeate). 
Eleven !  an  evil  number  I     Set  twelve  chairs. 
Twelve !  twelve  signs  hath  the  zodiac :  five  and  seven^ 
The  holy  numbers,  include  themselves  in  twelve. 

SECOND  SERVAKT. 

And  wnat  may  you  have  to  object  against  eleven?  I  should 
like  to  know  that  now. 

8EVI. 

Eleven  is  transgression ;  eleven  oversteps 
The  ten  commandments. 

SECOND    SERYAKT. 

That*s  good  1  and  why  do  you  call  five  a  holy  numbet? 


Pive  is  the  soul  of  man :  for  even  as  maa 
Is  mingled  up  of  good  and  evil,  so 
The  five  is  the  first  number  that*0  made  ^p 
Of  even  and  odd. 
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SECOMP  SEBVlirT. 

The  foolish  old  coKOomb! 

A7!  let  him  alone  though.    I  like  to  hear  him;  tbeie  is 
more  in  his  words  thaa  can  be  seen  at  first  sight 

THIRD  SEBYAirr. 

Off,  they  come. 

SEOOIKD  8XBTASZ. 

Theiel  Out xt the side-deor. 

[They  hurry  off.  Seki  foU&ws  d&wly,  A  Page 
brings  the  staff  of  command  on  a  red  euMan,  and 
jpUices  it  On  the  table  near  the  Duke's  chair.  They 
are  announced  from  without^  and  the  winffe  cf  the 
door  fiy  open. 

ScyvE  XL 
Wallenstein,  Duohess. 

wallenstein. 
You  went  then  through  Vienna,  were  presented 
To  the  Queen  of  Hungary? 

DUCHESS. 

Yes ;  and  to  the  Empress  too, 
And  by  both  Majesties  were  we  admitted 
To  kiss  the  hand. 

WALLENSTEIN, 

And  how  was  it  receiye^^ 
That  I  had  sent  for  wife  and  daughter  hithel 
To  the  camp,  in  winter-time? 

DUCHESS.  > 

I  did  eyoB  that 
Which  you  commissioned  me  to  do.     I  told  them, 
You  had  determined  on  our  daughter*s  marriage, 
And  wish'd,  ere  yet  ^ou  went  into  the  field. 
To  show  the  elected  husband  his  betrothed.  4 

WALLBBSTBJQr. 

And  did  they  guess  the  choice  which  I  hid  made  ? 

DUOHBSS. 

They  only  hoped  and  wish'd  it  may  have  fidka 
Upon  210  for^gn  nor  yet  IitBth«ran  wAAa. 
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WAULBNSTEIN. 

And  you — ^what  do  you  msh,  Elizabeth  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Tour  vrill,  jou  know,  was  always  mine. 

WALLENSTEiN  {after  a  pause). 

Well  then—. 
And  in  all  else,  of  what  kind  and  complexion 
Was  your  reception  at  the  court? 

[The  Duchess  casts  her  eyes  en  the  groimd,  and 
remains  sUeat, 
Hide  nothing  from  me.    How  were  you  received  ? 

duchess. 
O !  my  dear  lord,  all  is  not  what  it  was. 
A  canker-worm,  my  lord,  a  canker-worm 
Has  stolen  into  the  bud. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay !  is  it  so ! 
What,  they  were  lax?  they  fail'd  of  the  old  respect? 

DUCHESS. 

Not  of  respect.    No  honours  were  omitted. 
No  outward  courtesy ;  but  in  the  place 
Of  condescending,  confidential  kindness, 
'  Familiar  and  endearing,  there  were  given  me 
Only  these  honours  and  that  solemn  courtesy. 
Ah !  and  the  tenderness  which  was  put  on, 
It  was  the  guise  of  pity  not  of  feivour. 
No !  Albrecht*s  wife,  Duke  Albrecht's  princely  wife, 
Coimt  Harrach's  noble  daughter,  should  not  so — 
Not  wholly  so  should  she  have  been  received. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes,  yes ;  they  have  ta'en  offence.    My  i^st  conduct. 
They  rail*d  at  it,  no  doubt.  ^* 

duchess. 

0  that  they  had ! 
I  have  been  long  accustomed  to  defend  you, 
To  heal  and  pacify  distempered  spirits. 
No ;  no  one  rail*d  at  you.    They  wrapped  them  up, 
O  Heaven !  in  such  oppressive,  solemn  silence ! — 
Here  is  no  every-day  misunderstanding. 
No  transient  pique,  no  cloud  that  passes  over; 
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Sometliing  most  luckless,  most  unhealable^ 
Has  taken  place.     The  Queen  of  Hungary 
Used  formerly  to  call  me  her  dear  aunt, 
And  ever  at  departure  to  embrace  me — 

WALLEKSTEIN. 

Now  she  omitted  it? 

DUCHESS  (wiping  away  her  tears  after  a  pause). 

She  did  embrace  me, 
But  then  first  when  I  had  already  taken 
My  formal  leave,  and  when  the  door  already 
Had  closed  upon  me,  then  did  she  come  out 
In  haste,  as  she  had  suddenly  bethought  herself, 
And  pressed  me  to  her  bosom,  more  with  anguish 
Than  tenderness. 

WALLENSTEiN  {seizBS  her  hand  soothingly). 
Nay,  now  collect  yourself. 
And  what  of  Eggenberg  and  Lichtenstein, 
And  of  our  other  friends  there  ? — 

DUOHESS  (shaking  her  head), 

I  saw  none. 

WAIXENSTEIK. 

The  Ambassador  from  Spain,  who  once  was  wont 
To  plead  so  warmly  for  me  ? — 

DUCHESS. 

Silent,  silent  I 

WALLENSTEIN. 

These  suns  then  are  eclipsed  for  us.     Henceforward 
Must  we  roll  on,  our  own  fire,  our  own  light. 

DUCHESS. 

And  were  it — were  it,  my  dear  lord,  in  that 
Which  mov'd  fltitont  the  court  in  buzz  and  whisper, 
But  in  the  country  let  itseK  be  heard 
Aloud — ^in  that  which  Father  Lamormain 
In  sundry  hints  and 

WALLENSTEIN  (eagerly), 

Lamormain !  what  said  he  f 

DUCHESS. 

That  you're  accused  of  having  daringly 
Overstepped  the  powers  entrusted  to  you,  charged 
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With  traitoroiw  eontempt  of  the  Emperor  | 

And  his  supreme  b^iests.    The  proud  B«y«riati, 

He  and  the  Spaniards  stand  up  jour  accusers — 

That  there's  a  storm  collecting  orer  70U 

Of  fiBLr  more  fearful  menace  tium  that  former  one 

Which  whirl'd  you  headlong  down  at  Begensburg. 

And  people  talk,  said  he,  of— Ah ! — 

[Stifling  extreme  emotion 

Proceed! 

DTTCHBSS 

I  cannot  utter  it! 

WALLENSTEINv 

Proceed  I 

DUCHESS. 

They  talk 

WAIXENSTEIIL 

WeUI 

DtrCHESS. 

Of  a  second (catches  her  voice  and  hesitaieaX 

WALLENSTBDi. 

Second 


DUCHESS, 

More  disgraceful 
-Dismission 

WALUSNSTEIir. 

Talk  they? 
[Strides  across  the  Chamher  in  vehement  agitation, 

0 !  they  force,  they  thrust  me 
With  violence,  against  my  own  will,  onward ! 

DUCHESS  {presses  near  to  hian  in  erareaty), 
0 !  if  there  yet  be  time,  my  husband !  if 
By  giving  way  and  by  submission,  this 
Can  be  averted — my  dear  lord,  give  way  1 
Win  down  your  proud  heart  to  it !     Tell  that  heart. 
It  is  your  sovereign  lord,  your  Emperor 
Before  whom  you  retreat.     O  let  no  longer 
Low  tricking  malice  blacken  your  good  meaning 
With  abhorr'd  venomous  glosses.     Stand  you  up 
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Shielded  and  hehn'd  and  wea{)on'd  mth  Ae  tntHiy 

And  drive  before  joa  into  uttermost  abame 

These  slanderous  liars  I    Few  firm  friends  have  wo 

Yon  know  it ! — The  swift  growtii  of  oar  good  fortirae. 

It  hath  but  set  us  up  a  mark  for  hatred. 

What  are  we,  if  the  soyereign's  grace  and  faroor 

Stand  not  before  us ! 

SCBNE  III. 

Enter  the  Countess  Tebzkt,  leading  in  her  hand  the  Priricess 
Thekia,  richly  adorned  with  Brilliants, 

,        Couinxss,  Thekia,  Waixenstein,  Duchess. 

Countess. 
How,  sister!    What,  already  upon  business? 

[Ohservvng  the  countenance  of  the  Duohess 
And  business  of  no  pleasing  kind  I  see. 
Ere  he  has  gladden'd  at  his  child.     The  first 
Moment  belongs  to  joy.     Here,  Friedland  ?  father ! 
This  is  thy  daughter. 

f  Theela  approaches  toith  a  sky  a9id  thmd  air,  and 
bends  herself  as  abotU  to  kiss  hia  hand.  He  re- 
ceives  her  in  his  arms,  and  remains  standing  for 
some  time  lost  in  thefedmg  of  her  presence  ~ 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

Yes !  pure  and  lovely  hath  hope  risen  on  me : 
I  take  her  as  the  pledge  of  greater  fortune, 

DUCHESS. 

Twas  but  a  little  child  when  you  departed 
To  raise  up  that  great  army  for  the  Emperor : 
And  after,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
When  you  returned  home,  out  of  Pomerania, 
,      Your  daughter  was  already  in  the  convent, 
Wherein  she  has  remained  till  now. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  while 
We  in  the  field  here  gave  our  cares  and  toils 
To  make  her  great,  and  fight  her  a  free  way 
To  the  loftiest  earthly  good ;  lo !  mother  Nature 
Within  the  peaceful  silent  convent  walls 
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Hm  done  her  part,  and  out  of  her  free  grace 
Hath  she  bestow'd  on  the  beloyed  child 
Tha  god-like ;  and  now  leads  her  thus  adom*d 
To  meet  her  splendid  fortune,  and  my  hope. 

DUCHESS  {to  THEELA). 

Thou  wouldst  not  now  have  recognised  thy  father, 
Wonldst  thou,  my  child  ?     She  counted  scarce  eight  years, 
When  last  she  saw  your  iace. 

THEKUL. 

0  yes,  yes,  mother ! 
At  the  first  glance  ! — My  father  has  not  altered. 
The  form  that  stands  before  me  falsifies 
No  feature  of  the  image,  that  hath  lived 
So  long  within  me  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  voice  of  my  child ! 

[Then  after  a  pause 
I  was  indignant  at  my  destiny. 
That  it  denied  me  a  man-child,  to  be 
Heir  of  my  name  and  of  my  prosperous  fortune. 
And  re-illume  my  soon  extinguished  being 
In  a  proud  line  of  princes. 
I  wronged  my  destiny.     Here  upon  this  head. 
So  lovely  in  its  maiden  bloom  will  I 
Let  fall  the  garland  of  a  life  of  w|ur, 
Nor  deem  it  lost,  if  only  I  can  wreath  it, 
Transmuted  to  a  regal  ornament. 
Around  these  beauteous  brows. 

[He  clasps  her  in  his  arms  as  Piccolomini  e^iten 

Scene  IV. 

Enter  Max.  Piccolomini,  and  some  time  after  Count  Terzky, 

the  others  remaining  as  hefore, 

COUNTESS. 

There  comes  the  Paladin  who  protected  us. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Max. !  Welcome,  ever  welcome  !  Always  wert  thou 
The  morning  star  of  my  best  joys  ! 

MAX. 

My  General- 


lien 


[IZ&^' 
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\ 
WAIXENSTEIN.  ^       I 

Till  now  it  was  the  Emperor  who  rewarded  thee,  ' 

I  but  the  instroment.    This  day  thoa  hast  bound 
The  Either  to  thee,  Max. !  the  fortunate  father. 
And  this  debt  Friedland*s  self  must  pay. 

My  prince  I 
You  made  no  common  hurry  to  transfer  it. 
I  come  with  shame :  yea,  not  without  a  pang ! 
For  scarce  have  I  arrived  here,  scarce  delivered 
The  mother  and  the  daughter  to  your  arms, 
But  there  is  brought  to  me  from  your  equerry  * 
A  splendid  richly-plated  hunting  dress 
So  to  remunerate  me  for  my  troubles — 
Yes,  yes,  remunerate  me !  Since  a  trouble 
It  must  be,  a  mere  office,  not  a  favour 
Which  I  leapt  forward  to  receive,  and  which 
I  came  with  grateful  heart  to  thank  you  for. 
No !  'twas  not  so  intended,  that  my  business 
Should  be  my  highest  best  good  fortune ! 

[Tebzet  enterSf  and  delivers  letters  to  the  Don, 
which  he  breaks  open  hurriedly, 

COUNTESS  (to  MAX.). 

Kemunerate  your  trouble !  For  his  joy 

He  makes  you  recompense.     Tis  not  unfitting 

For  you,  Count  Piccolomini,  to  feel 

So  tenderly — my  brother  it  beseems 

To  show  himself  for  ever  great  and  princely. 

THEELA. 

Then  I  too  must  have  scruples  of  his  love : 
For  his  munificent  hands  did  ornament  me 
Ere  yet  the  father  s  heart  had  spoken  to  me. 

*  A  reTiewer  in  the  Literary  Oazette  observes  that,  in  these  linaik,  Mr. 
Mehdge  has  misapprehended  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  zog,"  a  team,  tianf- 
tting  it  as  "  anzug,*'  a  suit  of  clothes.    The  following  version,  as  a  subttiiut«, 
propose: — 

Wlien  from  your  stables  there  is  brought  to  me 
A  team  of  four  most  richly  harnessed  horses. 
he  tenn,  however,  is  "jagd-zug,"  which  may  mean  a  ''hunting  equipage," 
a  "hunting  stud; "  although  Hilpert  gives  only  ''a  team  of  four  horses." 

•  P 
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Yes ;  *tis  his  nature  eyer  to  be  giTing 
And  making  happy. 

[He  grasps  the  hand  of  the  DucH£SS  with  stUl  i 
creasing  warmth. 

How  my  heart  pours  out 
Its  all  of  thanks  to  him !  O  !  how  I  seem 
To  utter  all  things  in  the  dear  name — Friedland. 
While  I  shall  live,  so  long  will  I  remain 
The  captire  of  this  name :  in  it  shall  bloom 
My  every  fortune,  every  lovely  hope. 
Inextricably  as  in  some  magic  ring 
In  this  name  hath  my  destiny  charm-bound  mail 

COUNTESS  {who  during  this  time  has  been  anxiously  watchi 
the  DUKE,  and  remarks  that  he  is  lost  in  thought  over  \ 
letters). 

My  brother  vdshes  us  to  leave  him.     Come. 

WALLENSTEiN  {tums  himself  round  quicks  collects  himst 

and  speaks  with  cheerfulness  to  the  ixjohsss). 
Once  more  I  bid  thee  welcome  to  the  camp, 
Thou  art  the  hostess  of  this  court.    You,  Max., 
Will  now  again  administer  your  old  ofl&ce. 
While  we  perform  the  sovereign's  business  here. 

[Max.  Piccolomini  offers  the  Duchess  his  arm; 
OouKTEss  accompanies  the  Psincess  . 

TEBZK7  (calling  after  him). 
Max.,  we  depend  on  seeing  you  at  the  meeting. 

Scene  V. 

Waixenstein.  Count  Tebzkt. 

WALLENSTEIN  {in  deep  thought,  to  himseiy). 

She  has  seen  all  things  as  they  are — It  is  so. 
And  squares  completely  with  my  other  notices. 
They  have  determined  finally  in  "Vienna, 
Have  given  me  my  successor  already ; 
It  is  the  King  of  Hungary,  Ferdinand, 
The  Emperor's  delicate  son !  he's  now  their  saviour. 
He's  the  new  star  that's  rising  now !    Of  us 
They  think  themselves  already  fairly  rid. 
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And  as  we  were  deceased,  the  heir  alreadj 

Is  entering  on  possession — Therefore— despatch ! 

[As  he  turns  round  he  observes  Tebzey,  and  gives 
him  a  letter. 
Count  Altringer  will  have  himself  excused. 
And  Gallas  too — I  like  not  this ! 

TESZKT 

And  if 
Thou  loiterest  longer,  all  will  fall  away. 
One  following  the  other. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Altringer 
Is  master  of  the  Tyrol  passes.     I  must  forthwith 
Send  some  one  to  him,  that  he  let  not  in 
The  Spaniards  on  me  from  the  Milanese. 

^Well,  and  the  old  Sesin,  that  aacient  trader 

In  contrahand  negociations,  he 

Has  shown  himself  again  of  late.    What  brings  he 

From  the  Count  Thur  ? 

TERZET. 

The  Count  communicates, 
He  has  found  out  the  Swedish  Chancellor 
At  Halberstadt,  where  tbe  convention  s  held, 
Who  says,  you've  tired  him  out,  and  that  hell  have 
No  further  dealings  with  you. 

WALLEM6TEIN. 

And  why  so  ? 

TEBZET. 

He  says,  you  are  never  in  earnest  in  your  speeches; 
That  you  decoy  the  Swedes — ^to  make  fools  of  them ; 
Will  league  yourself  with  Saxony  against  them, 
And  at  last  make  yourself  a  riddance. of  them 
With  a  paltry  sum  of  money. 

WALLPNSTEIN. 

So  then,  doubtless. 
Yes,  doubtless,  this  same  modest  Swede  expects 
That  I  shall  yield  him  some  fair  German  tract 
For  his  prey  and  booty,  tliBt  ourselves  at  last 
On  our  own  soil  and  native  temtory 


f 
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May  be  no  longer  our  ovn  lords  and  masters  1 
An  excellent  sdieme !  No,  no !  They  must  be  off, 
0£^  o£FI  awayl  «»  ^t  no  such  n^hbours. 

TEBZKT. 

Nay,  yield  them  up  that  dot,  that  speck  of  land — 
It  goes  not  from  your  portion.     If  you  win 
!Fhe  game,  what  matters  it  to  you  who  pays  it  ? 

WALLENSTEIK. 

Off  with  them,  off!  Thou  understand'st  not  this 
Never  shall  it  be  said  of  me,  I  parcelled 
My  native  land  away,  dismember'd  Germany, 
Betray'd  it  to  a  foreigner,  in  order 
To  come  with  stealthy  tread,  and  filch  away 
My  own  share  of  the  plunder — Never !  never ! 
No  foreign  power  shall  strike  root  in  the  empire. 
And  least  of  all  these  Ooths !  these  hunger-wolves ! 
Who  send  such  envious,  hot  and  greedy  glances 
Toward  the  rich  blessings  of  our  German  lands  ! 
Ill  have  their  aid  to  cast  and  draw  my  nets. 
But  not  a  single  fish  of  all  the  draught 
Shall  they  come  in  for. 

,  TEBZET. 

J  You  vdll  deal,  however. 

More  fjBurly  with  the  Saxons  ?  they  lose  patience 
While  you  shift  round  and  make  so  many  curves. 
Say,  to  what  purpose  all  these  masks  ?    Your  friends 
Are  plunged  in  doubts,  baffled,  and  led  astray  in  you. 
There's  Oxenstiem,  there's  Amheim — n^fther  knows 
What  he  should  think  of  your  procrastinations 
And  in  the  end  I  prove  the  liar ;  all 
Passes  through  me.     I've  not  even  your  handwriting. 

WALLENSTEIN, 

I  never  give  handwriting ;  and  thou  knowest  it 

TEEZETr 

But  how  can  it  be  knovm  that  you  are  in  earnest, 
If  the  act  follows  not  upon  the  word  ? 
You  must  yourself  acknowledge,  that  in  all 
-  Yv...r  intercourses  hitherto  with  the  enemy, 

You  might  have  done  with  safety  aU  you  have  done^ 
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Had  yoiji  meant  nothing  farther  than  to  gull  him 
For  tie  Emperor's  service. 

WALLENSTEiN  (after  a  pause,  during  which  he  looks 
narrowly  on  tbbzky). 
And  from  whence  dost  thou  know 
That  I'm  not.gulling  him  for  the  Emperor's  service  ? 
Whence  knowest  thou  that  I'm  not  gulling  all  of  you  ? 
Dost  thou  know  me  so  well  ?    When  made  I  thee 
The  intendant  of  my  secret  purposes  ? 
I  am  not  conscious  that  1  ever  open'd 
My  inmost  thoughts  to  thee.    The  Emperor,  it  is  true, 
Hath  dealt  with  me  amiss ;  and  if  I  would, 
I  could  repay  him  with  usurious  interest 
For  the  evil  he  hath  done  me.     It  delights  me 
To  know  my  power;  hut  whether  I  shall  use  it, 
Of  that,  I  should  have  thought  that  thou  couldst  speak 
No  wiser  than  thy  fellows. 

TERZKY. 

So  hast  thou  always  played  thy  game  with  us. 

[Enter  Iixo. 

Scene  VI. 
Illo,  Wallenstein,  Tebzky. 
walt.ensteiis. 
How  stand  affairs  without  ?    Are  they  prepared  ? 

IIXO. 

You'll  find  them  in  the  very  mood  you  wish. 
They  know  about  the  Emperor's  requisitions. 
And  are  tumultuous. 

WALLEKSTEIN. 

How  hath  Isolani 
Declared  himself? 

ILLO. 

He's  yours  both  soul  and  body. 
Since  you  built  up  again  his  Faro-bank. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  which  way  doth  Kolatto  bend  ?    Hast  thou 
.    Made  sure  of  Tiefenbach  and  Deodati  ? 

ILLO. 

What  Piccolomini  does,  that  they  do  too. 
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trALLBNBTBIN. 

Yoa  mean,  then,  I  may  Tentiire  somewhat  ivith  them  ? 

ILLO. 

«*If  jou  are  assured  of  the  Piccolomini. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Not  more  assured  of  mine  o\m  self. 


And  yet 
I  would  you  trusted  not  so  much  to  OctaTio, 
The  fox  1 

WAIXJENSTBCf. 

Thou  teaehest  me  to  know  my  man  ? 
Sixteen  campaigns  I  haye  made  with  that  old  warrior. 
Besides,  I  haye  his  horoscope  : 
We  both  are  bom  beneath  the  like  stars — ^in  short, 

[With  an  air  of  mystery 
To  this  belongs  its  own  peculiar  aspect. 
If  therefore  thou  canst  warrant  me  the  rest 

ILLO. 

There  is  among  them  all  but  this  one  yoice, 
You  must  not  lay  down  the  command.    I  hear 
They  mean  to  send  a  deputation  to  you. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

If  I*m  in  aught  to  bind  myself  to  them. 
They  too  must  bind  themselyes  to  me. 

ILLO. 

Of  oourse. 

WALLBKSXmN. 

Their  words  of  honour  they  must  give,  their  oaths. 
Give  them  in  writing  to  me,  promising 
Devotion  to  my  service  unconditionaL 

ILLOw 

Why  not? 


DoTOtion  unconditional  f 

The  exception  of  their  duties  towards 

Theyll  always  place  among  the  premises. 
With  this  reserve 
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WALLBNSTKnr  {shaking  his  head.) 

All  uncondiHanal 
No  premises,  no  reserres. 

ILLO. 

A  thought  has  struck  me. 
Does  not  Count  Tezzk7  ffYe  us  a  set  banquet 
This  evening  ? 


Yes ;  and  all  the  Generals 
Haye  been  in¥ited* 

TLLO  {to  WAIXBHSTEIN). 

Say,  will  you  here  folly 
Commission  rae  to  xise  my  own  discretion? 
Ill  gain  for  you  the  Gren^als*  word  of  honour, 
Even  as  you  wish. 

WALLSNSTEIN. 

Gain  me  their  signatures ! 
How  you  come  by  them,  that  is  your  concern. 

njjo. 
And  if  I  bring  it  to  you»  black  on  white, 
That  all  the  leaders  who  are  present  here 
Giye  themselves  up  to  you,  without  condition ; 
Say,  will  you  thmi — then  will  you  show  youiself 
In  eameat,  and  with  some  decisive  action 
Try  your  fortune. 

WAixxKSTsnr. 
Get  but  the  signatures  I 

QlLLO. 

Think  what  thou  dost,  thou  canst  not  execute 
The  Emperor*s  orders,  nor  reduce  thine  army. 
Nor  send  the  regiments  to  the  Spaniards*  aid, 
Unless  thou  wouldst  resign  thy  power  for  ever. 
Think  on  the  other  hand — ^thou  canst  not  spurn 
The  Emperor's  high  commands  and  solemn  orders. 
Nor  longer  temporize,  nor  seek  evasion, 
Wouldst  thou  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  court. 
Beselve  then !    Wilt  thou  now  by  one  bold  act 
Anticipate  their  ends,  or  doubting  stOl, 
Await  the  extremity? 
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WALLEN8TE1N. 

There's  time  before 
The  extremity  arrives.  ] 

ILLO. 

Seize,  seize  the  hour, 
Ere  it  slips  from  you.     Seldom  comes  ihe  moment 
In  life,  which  is  indeed  sublime  and  weighty. 
To  make  a  great  decision  possible, 
O !  many  things,  all  transient  and  all  rapid. 
Must  meet  at  once :  and,  haply,  they  thus  met 
May  by  that  confluence  be  enforced  to  pause 
Time  long  enough  for  wisdom,  though  too  short. 
Far,  far  too  short  a  time  for  doubt  and  scruple ! 
This  is  that  moment     See,  our  army  chieftains. 
Our  best,  our  noblest,  are  assembled  round  you 
Their  king-like  leader !     On  your  nod  they  ^v^t. 
The  single  threads,  which  here  your  prosperous  fortune 
Hatb  woven  together  in  one  potent  web 
Instinct  with  destiny,  0  let  them  not 
Unravel  of  themselves.    If  you  permit 
These  chiefs  to  separate,  so  Unanimous 
Bring  you  them  not  a  second  time  together. 
Tis  the  high  tide  that  heaves  the  stranded  ship. 
And  every  individual's  spirit  waxes 
In  the  great  stream  of  multitudes.     Behold 
They  are  still  here,  here  still !     But  soon  the  war 
Bursts  them  once  more  asunder,  and  in  small 
Particular  anxieties  and  interests 
Scatters  their  spirit,  and  the  sympathy 
Of  each  man  with  the  whole.     He,  who  to-day 
Forgets  himself,  forced  onward  with  the  stream. 
Will  become  sober,  seeing  but  himself. 
Feel  only  his  own  weakness,  and  with  speed 
Will  face  about,  and  march  on  in  the  old  > 

High  road  of  duty,  the  old  broad-trodden  road,  •- 

And  seek  but  to  make  shelter  in  good  plight. 

WALLENSTEIN 

The  time  is  not  yet  come. 

TEBZEY. 

So  you  say  always. 
But  when  will  it  be  time  ? 
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WAIXBNSTIGIK 

When  I  shall  say  it, 
uxo. 
Youll  vait  upon  the  stars,  and  on  their  hours, 
Till  the  earthly  hour  escapes  you.     0,  helieye  me. 
In  your  own  hosom  are  your  destiny's  stars. 
Confidence  in  yourself,  prompt  resolution, 
This  is  your  Venus  !  and  the  sole  malignant, 
The  only  one  that  harmeth  you,  is  Doubt. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  speakest  as  thou  understand*st.    How  oft 
And  many  a  time  IVe  told  thee,  Jupiter, 
That  lustrous  god,  was  setting  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  visual  power  subdues  no  mysteries ; 
Mole-eyed,  thou  mayest  but  burrow  in  the  earth, 
Blind  as  that  subterrestrial,  who  with  wan 
Lead-oolour'd  shine  lighted  thee  into  life. 
The  common,  the  terrestrial,  thou  mayest  see, 
With  serviceable  cunning  knit  together 
The  nearest  with  the  nearest;  and  therein 
I  trust  thee  and  believe  thee !  but  whatever 
Full  of  mysterious  import  Nature  weaves. 
And  fashions  in  the  depths — ^the  spirit's  ladder. 
That  from  this  gross  and  visible  world  of  dust 
£ven  to  the  starry  world,  with  thousand  rounds. 
Builds  itself  up ;  on  which  the  unseen  powers 
Move  up  and  down  on  heavenly  ministries — 
'  The  circles  in  the  circles,  that  approach 
The  central  sun  with  ever-narrowing  orbit — 
These  see  the  glance  alone,  the  unsealed  eye. 
Of  Jupiter's  glad  children  bom  in  lustre. 

[He  walks  (icross  the  Chamber,  then  returns,  and 
standing  still,  proceeds. 
The  heavenly  constellations  make  not  merely 
The  day  and  nights,  summer  and  spring,  not  merely 
Signify  to  the  husbaixdman  the  seasons 
Of  sowing  and  of  harvest.     Human  action. 
That  is  the  seed  too  of  contingencies, 
Strew'd  on  the  dark  land  of  futurity 
In  hopes  to  reconcile  the  powers  of  fate. 
Whence  it  behoves  us  to  seek  out  the  seed-time. 
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To  watch  the  stars,  select  their  proper  hours, 
And  trace  with  searching  eye  the  heavenly  houses. 
Whether  the  ecemj  of  growth  and  thriTing 
Hide  himself  not,  malignant,  in  his  comer. 
Therefore  permit  me  mj  own  time     Meanwhile 
Do  you  your  part.    As  yet  I  cannot  say 
What  I  shall  do— only,  give  way  I  will  not 
Depose  me  too  they  shall  not.     On  these  points 
You  may  reiy. 

PAGE  (entering). 
My  Lords,  the  Generals. 

WAIXEKSTBIN. 

Let  them  come  in 

[[tebzky. 
Shall  all  the  chiefs  be  present  ? 

WAIXSHSTEIK. 

*Twere  needless.     Both  the  Piccolomini 
Maradas,  Butler,  Foigcetseh,  Deodati* 
Karaflfii,  Isolani — ^these  may  come. 

[Tbszkt  goe»  out  wttA  tlie  Faob. 

WAIXBNVIXIN  (to  TLLO), 

Hast  thou  ta'en  heed  that  Queatenberg  was  watched  ? 
Had  he  no  means  of  secret  intercourse? 

ILLO 

I  have  watched  hhn  elosely — and  he  spoke  with  none 
But  with  Octavio.  ] 

SCEHB  YII. 

Wallensteik,  Tbezkt,  Illo.  —  To  them  enter  QtiESTEN 
BEBG,  Octavio,  and  Max.  Picoolomiwi,  Butleb,  Iso- 
LABi,  Mababas,  and  three  other  Generals,  .  Waixen- 
STEIN  motions  Questekbebg,  who  in  eonsequence  takes 
the  chair  direcAy  opposite  to  him;  the  others  foUow^ 
arranging  themskmes  according  to  their  rank*  ThMe 
reigns  a  momentary  silence. 

WALLEKSTEIK. 

I  have  understood, 
Tis  true,  the  sum  and  import,  Questenberg,    . 
Of  your  instructions.    I  have  weighed  them  weH 
And  formed  my  final,  absolute  resolve : 
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Yet  it  seems  fitting,  tbat  the  Generals 
Should  hear  the  will  of  the  Emperor  from  joar  mouth 
Hay't  please  you  then  to  open  your  commission 
Before  these  noble  Chieftains  ? 

QUESTENBEBG. 

I  am  ready 
To  obey  you ;  but  will  first  entreat  your  Highness^ 
And  all  these  noble  Chieftains,  to  consider. 
The  Imperial  dignity  and  sovereign  right     ' 
Speaks  from  my  mouth,  and  not  my  own  presumption. 

WALIfliBTBIN. 

We  excuse  all  pre&ce. 

4)!CJB8TE]IBBBa. 

When  his  Majesty 
The  Emperor  to  his  coun^eous  armies 
Presented  in  the  person  of  Duke  Friedlaad 
A  most  experience  vsA  renown'd  commai&der» 
He  did  it  in  glad  hope  and  conMence 
To  give  thereby  to  the  fortune  of  the  war 
A  rapid  and  auspicious  change.     The  ons^ 
Was  fayourable  to  his  royal  wishes. 
Bohemia  was  delivered  from  the  Saxons,  , 
The  Swede's  career  of  conquest  check'd  I    These  lands 
Began  to  draw  breath  freely,  as  Duke  Friedland 
From  all  the  streams  of  Germany  forced  hither 
The  scattered  armies  of  the  enemy ; 
Hither  invoked  as  round  one  magic  circle 
The  Ehinegrave,  Bemhard,  Banner,  Oxenstiern, 
Yea,  and  that  never-eonquer'd  King  himself; 
Here  finally,  before  the  eye  of  Niimberg, 
The  fearful  game  of  battle  to  decide. 

WAIXENSTBIN. 

To  the  point,  so  please  you. 

r  Q0BSTENBEB0. 

A  new  spirit 

At  once  proclaimed  to  us  the  new  commander. 
No  longer  strove  blind  rage  with  rage  more  blind ; 
But  in  th'  enlighten'd  field  of  i^iU  was  shown 
How  fortitude  can  triumph  over  boldness, 
And  scientific  art  outweary  courage. 
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In  Tain  they  tempt  him  to  the  fight,  he  only 
Entrenches  him  still  deeper  in  his  hold. 
As  if  to  bmld  an  everlasting  fortress.    ^ 
At  length  grown  desperate,  now,  the  king  resolves 
To  storm  me  camp  and  lead  his  wasted  legions, 
Who  daily  fall  by  famine  and  by  plague, 
To  quicker  deaths  than  hunger  and  disease. 
Through  lines  of  barricades  behind  whose  fence 
Death  lurks  within  a  thousand  mouths  of  fire. 
He  yet  unconquer*d  strives  to  storm  his  way. 
There  was  attack,  and  there  resistance,  such 
As  mortal  eye  had  never  seen  before : 
Repulsed  at  last  the  king  withdrew  his  troops 
From  this  so  murd'rous  field,  and  not  a  foot 
Of  ground  was  gain'd  by  all  that  fearful  slaughter. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Pray  spare  ns  these  recitals  from  gazettes, 
Which  we  ourselves  beheld  with  deepest  horror.  *] 

QUESTEVBEBG. 

In  Numberg's  camp  the  Swedish  monarch  left 

His  feme — ^in  Liitzen's  plains  his  life.     But  who 

Stood  not  astounded,  when  victorious  Friedland 

After  this  day  of  triumph,  this  proud  day. 

Marched  toward  Bohemia  with  the  speed  ofllight, 

And  vanished  from  the  theatre  of  war  ? 

While  the  young.  Weimar  hero  *  forced  his  way 

Into  Franconia,  to  the  Danube,  like 

Some  delving  winter- stream,  which,  where  it  rushes. 

Makes  its  own  channel ;  with  such  sudden  speed 

He  marched,  and  now  at  once  'fore  Regensburg 

Stood  to  the  afiright  of  all  good  Catholic  Chri|^ans.  j  i 

Then  did  Bavaria's  well-deserving  Prince 

Entreat  swift  aidance  in  his  extreme  need ; 

The  Emperor  sends  seven  horsemen  to  Duke  Friedland, 

Seven  horsemen  couriers  sends  he  with  the  entreaty : 

He  superadds  his  own,  and  supplicates 

Where  as  the  sovereign  lord  he  can  command. 

In  vain  his  supplication  !     At  this  moment 

The  Duke  hears  only  his  old  hate  and  grudge, 

*  Bemhaxd  of  Saxe-Weimar,  who  succeeded  Gustayns  in  caTninfr,nd. 
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Barters  the  general  good  to  gratify 
Priyate  reyenge-— and  so  falls  Hegensburg. 

••       WALLENSTEIN. 

Max.,  to  what  period  of  the  war  alludes  he  ? 
My  recollection  fails  me  here. 

VAX. 

He^  means 
When  we  were  in  Silesia. 

WALLENSTEIN 

Ay !  is  it  so ! 
But  what  had  we  to  do  tJiere  ? 

MAX. 

To  beat  out 
The  Swedes  and  Saxons  from  the  proyince. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

True; 
In  th«^t  description  which  the  Minister  gave, 
[  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  whole  war. 

[To  QUESTENBEBa. 

Well,  but  proceed  a  little. 

QUESTENBEBG. 

£  We  hoped  upon  the  Oder  to  regain 

What  on  the  flbube  shamefully  was  lost. 

We  looked  for  deeds  of  all-astounding  grandeur 

Upon  a  theatre  of  war,  on  which 

A  Friedland  led  in  person  to  the  field, 

And  the  feuned  riyal  of  the  great  Gustayus 

Had  but  a  Thum  and  Amheim  to  oppose  him ! 

Yet  the  encounter  of  their  mighty  hosts 
^erved  but  ^  feast  and  entertain  each  other. 
*^ur  country  groaned  beneath  the  woes  of  war, 

Yet  nought  but  peace  prevail'd  in  Friedland's  camp ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Full  many  a  bloody  strife  is  fought  in  vain, 
Because  its  youthful  general  needs  a  vict'iy. 
But  'tis  the  privilege  of  th'  old  commander 
To  spare  the  cost  of  fighting  useless  battles 
Merely  to  show  that  he  knows  how  to  conquer. 
It  would  have  little  help'd  my  fame  to  boast 
Of  conquest  o'er  an  Amheim ;  but  far  more 
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Would  my  forbeanmce  have  avail'd  my  ooontij. 
Had  I  succeeded  to  dissolve  th'  alliance 
Existing  'twixt  the  Saxon  and  the  Swede. 

QUESTEMBBBO. 

But  you  did  not  succeed,  and  so  oonunenced 

The  fearful  strife  anew.    And  here  at  length,^ 

Beside  the  rivei^pder  did  the  Duke 

Assert  his  ancient  fieLme.     Upon  the  fields 

Of  Steinau  did  the  Swedes  lay  down  their  arms, 

Suhdued  without  a  hlow.    And  here,  vdth  others. 

The  righteousness  of  Heaven  to  his  avenger 

Delivered  that  long-practised  stirrer-up 

Of  insurrection,  that  curse-laden  torch 

And  kindler  of  this  war,  Matthias  Thum. 

But  he  had  fallen  into  magnanimous  hands ; 

Instead  of  punishment  he  found  reward, 

And  vdth  rich  presents  did  the  Duke  dismiss 

The  arch-foe  of  his  Emperor.  ^ 

WALLENSTEIN  (laugJlS). 

I  know, 
I  know  you  had  already  in  Vienna 
Your  windows  and  your  txdconies  forestall'd 
To  see  him  on  the  executioner's  cart. 
I  might  have  lost  the  battle,  lost  it  too 
With  infamy,  and  still  retained  your  graces — 
But,  to  have  cheated  them  of  a  spectacle, 
Oh !  that  the  good  folks  of  Vienna  never. 
No,  never  can  forgive  me ! 

QUESTENBEBG. 

So  Silesia 
Was  freed,  and  all  things  loudly  called  the  Duke 
Into  Bavaria,  now  press'd  hard  on  all  sides. 
And  he  did  put  his  troops  in  motion :  slowly, 
Quite  at  his  ease,  and  by  the  longest  road 
He  traverses  Bohemia ;  but  ere  ever 
He  hath  once  seen  the  enemy,  faces  round, 
Breaks  up  the  march,  and  takes  to  ydnter  quartenL 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  troops  were  pitiably  destitute 
Of  every  necessary,  every  comfort, 
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The  mnter  came.    What  thinks  hk  Majestj 
His  troops  are  made  of  ?    Ar'n't  we  men  ?  subjected 
Like  other  men  to  wet,  and  cold,  and  all 
The  circumstances  of  necessity? 

0  miserahle  lot  of  the  poor  soldier ! 
Wherever  he  comes  in,  all  flee  before  him, 
And  ^Yhen  he  goes  away,  the  general  curse 
Follows  him  on  his  route.    All  must  be  seized. 
Nothing  is  given  him.    And  compell'd  to  seize 
From  every  man,  he  s  every  man's  abhorrence. 
Behold,  here  stand  my  Generals.     KaxaSk 
Count  Deodati !  Butler !  Tell  this  man 

How  long  the  soldier's  pay  is  in  arrears. 

BUTLBB. 

Already  a  full  year. 

WAUiEFflTEnr. 

And  'tis  the  hire 
That  constitutes  the  hireling's  name  and  datifls. 
The  soldier's  pay  is  the  soldier's  anfenan*  *. 

QT7EBTEKBEBG. 

Ah !  this  is  a  far  other  tone  from  that. 

In  which  the  Duke  spoke  eight,  nine  years  ago. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes !  'tis  my  fault,  I  know  it :  I  myself 
Have  spoilt  the  Emperor  by  indulging  him. 
Nine  years  ago,  during  the  Danish  war, 

1  raised  him  up  a  force,  a  mighty  force. 
Forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  that  cost  him 
Of  his  own  purse  no  doit.     Through  Saxony 
The  fury  goddess  of  the  war  march'd  on, 
E'en  to  the  surf-rocks  of  the  Baltic,  bearing 
The  terrors  of  his  name.     That  was  a  time  * 

In  the  whole  Imperial  realm  no  name  like  mine 

*  The  original  is  not  translatable  into  EngHsli : 

Und  sein  Sold 
Muss  dem  Soldaten  werden>  damach  heisst.er. 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  thus  rendered  :  > 

And  that  for  which  he  sold  his  services^  ' . 
The  soldier  must  receiTe— 
but  a  fidse  or  doubtful  etymology  is  no  more  than  a  dull  poa* 
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Honoiir*d  with  festiyal  and  celebration — 
And  Albrecht  Wallenstein,  it  was  the  title 
Of  the  third  jewel  in  his  crown ! 
But  at  the  Diet,  when  the  Princes  met 
At  Regensbori^,  there,  there  the  whole  broke  out, 
There  *twa8  laid  open,  there  it  was  made  known, 
Out  of  what  money-bag  I  had  paid  the  host 
And  what  were  now  mj  thanks,  what  had  I  now, 
That  I,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Sovereign, 
Had  loaded  on  myself  the  people's  curses. 
And  let  the  Princes  of  the  empire  pay 
The  expenses  of  this  war,  that  aggrandizes 
The  Emperor  alone.    What  thanks  had  I ! 
What  ?  1  was  pffer*d  up  to  their  complaints 
Dismiss'd,  degraded ! 

QUBSTBNBEBO. 

But  your  Highness  knows 
What  little  freedom  he  possess'd  of  action 
In  that  disastrous  diet. 

VAIXENSTEIK. 

Death  and  hell ! 
/  had  that  which  could  have  procured  him  freedom. 
No !  since  *twas  proved  so  inauspicious  to  me 
To  serve  the  Emperor  at  the  empire's  cost, 
I  have  been  taught  far  other  trains  of  thinking 
Of  the  empire,  and  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
From  the  Emperor,  doubtless,  I  received  this  staff, 
But  now  I  hold  it  as  the  empire's  general — 
For  the  common  weal,  the  universal  interest, 
And  no  more  for  that  one  man's  aggrandizement ! 
But  to  the  point.     What  is  it  that's  desired  of  me  ? 

QUESTEKBEBG. 

First,  his  Imperial  Majesty  hath  will'd 
That  without  pretexts  of  delay  the  army  - 
Evacuate  Bohemia. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  this  season  ? 
And  to  what  quarter  wills  the  Emperor 
That  we  direct  our  course  ? 
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QUESTENBEBG. 

To  the  enemy. 
His  Majesty  resolves,  that  Regensburg 
Be  purified  from  the  enemy  ere  Easter, 
That  Lutheranism  may  be  no  longer  preached 
In  that  cathedral,  nor  heretical 
Defilement  desecrate  the  celebration 
Of  that  pure  festiyal. 

WALLENSTETK. 

My  generals, 
Can  this  be  realized  ? 

ILLO. 

Tis  not  possible. 

BUTLER. 

It  can't  be  realized. 

QUESTENBERa: 

The  Emperor 
Already  hath  commanded  colonel  Suys 
To  advance  towards  Bavaria. 

WALLENSTEIK. 

What  did  Suys? 

QUESTENBERG. 

That  which  his  duty  prompted.     He  advanced 

WALLENSTEIK. 

Whati  he  advanced?    And  I,  his  general, 
Had  given  him  orders,  peremptory  orders, 
Not  to  desert  his  station !     Stands  it  thus 
With  my  authority  ?    Is  this  the  obedience 
Due  to  my  office,  which  being  thrown  aside, 
No  war  can  be  conducted  ?    Ghiefiains,  speak . 
You  be  the  judges,  generals !     What  deserves 
That  officer  who,  of  his  oath  neglectful, 
Is  guilty  of  contempt  of  orders  ? 

ILLO. 

Death. 

VALLEiesTEiN  {raising  his  voice,  as  all  hut  illo  had  remained 

silent  and  seemingly  scrupulous). 

Count  Piccolomini !  what  has  he  deserved  ? 

Q 
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MAX.  PiccoLOXTKi  {afUf  A  lotig  pame). 

According  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
Death. 

ISOLATa. 

Death. 

BUTLER. 

Death,  by  the  laws  of  war. 
[QuESTEKBERO  rises/rom  his  «eaf,  WALLENSXEiN/oKotrs; 
aU  the  rest  rise, 

WALLENSTEIN. 

To  this  the  law  condemns  him,  and  not  I. 
And  if  I  show  him  favour,  'twill  arise 
From  the  reverence  that  I  owfe  my  Emperor. 

QUESTENBERG. 

If  SO,  I  can  say  nothing  further — here ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  accepted  the  command  but  on  conditions  : 

And  this  the  first,  that  to  the  diminution 

Of  my  authority  no  human  being,  . 

Not  even  the  Emperor *s  self,  should  be  entitled 

To  do  aught,  or  to  say  aught,  with  the  army. 

If  I  stand  warranter  of  the  Afenty 

Placing  my  honour  and  my  head  in  pledge, 

Needs  must  I  have  full  mastery  in  all 

The  means  thereto.     What  rendered  this  Gustavus 

Eesistless,  and  unconqwer'd  upon  earth  ? 

This — that  he  was  the  monarch  in  his  army  I 

A  monarch,  one  who  i*:  indeed  a  monarch, 

Was  never  yet  subdue»1  but  by  his  equal. 

But  to  the  point !     Tb  o  best  is  yet  to  come. 

Attend  now,  generals  I* 

Q*J£STENB£RG. 

The  Prince  Cardinal . 

Begins  his  route  at  tlie  approach  of  spring 

Erom  the  Milanese ;  and  leads  a  Spanish  army 

Through  Germany  into  the  Netherlands. 

That  he  may  marci.  secure  and  unimpeded, 

'Tis  the  EmperorV  will  you  grant  him  a  detachment 

Of  eight  horse-regiments  from  the  army  here. 
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WALLEKBXEIir* 

Tes,  yes !  T  understaDd ! — Eight  regiments  1    Well, 
Eight  well  concerted,  father  Lamormain ! 
Eight  thousand  horse !    Yes,  yes !  'tis  as  it  should  be  1 
I  see  it  coming. 

QUESTENBERG. 

There  is  nothing  coming. 
All  stands  in  front :  the  counsel  of  state-prudence, 
The  dictate  of  necessity  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  then  ? 
What,  my  Lord  Envoy  ?    May  I  not  be  su£Fer*d 
To  understand,  that  folks  are  tired  of  seeing 
The  sword's  hilt  in  my  grasp  ;  and  that  your  coort 
Snatch  eagerly  at  this  pret^ice,  and  use 
The  Spanish  title,  to  drain  off  my  forces, 
To  lead  inti)  the  empire  a  new  army 
Unsubjected  to  my  control  ?    To  throw  me 
Plumply  aside, — I  am  still  too  powerful  for  you 
To  venture  that.    My  stipulation  runs. 
That  all  the  Imperial  forces  shall  obey  me 
Where'er  the  German  is  the  native  language. 
Of  Spanish  troops  and  of  Prince  Cardinals 
That  take  their  route  as  visitors,  through  the  empire* 
There  stands  no  syllable  in  my  stipulation. 
No  syllable  !    And  so  the  politic  court 
Steals  in  on  tiptoe,  and  creeps  round  behind  it ; 
First  makes  me  weaker,  then  to  be  dispensed  with, 
Till  it  dares  strike  at  length  a  bolder  blow 
And  make  short  work  with  me. 
What  need  of  all  these  crooked  ways.  Lord  Envoy  ? 
Straight-forward,  man  !  his  compact  with  me  pinches 
The  Emperor.     He  would  that  I  moved  off! — 
Well ! — I  »viii  grauty  mm  I 

[Here  there  commences  an  agitation  among  the  Qene^aUf 
which  increases  continually. 
It  grieves  me  for  my  noble  officers'  sakes ! 
I  see  not  yet,  by  what  means  they  will  come  at 
The  mtoneys  thay  have  advanced,  or  how  obtam 
The  recompense  their  services  demand. 
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Still  a  new  leader  brings  new  claimants  forward, 

And  prior  merit  superannuates  quickly. 

There  serve  here  many  foreigners  in  the  army. 

And  were  the  man  in  all  else  brave  and  gallant. 

I  was  not  wont  to  make  nice  scrutiny 

After  his  pedigree  or  catechism. 

This  will  be  otherwise,  i'  the  time  to  come. 

Well — me  no  longer  it  concerns.         ,      [He  seats  him$elf 

MAX.   PICCOLOMINI. 

Forbid  it,  Heaven,  that  it  should  come  to  this ! 
Our  troops  will  swell  in  dreadful  fermentation — 
The  Emperor  is  abused — it  cannot  be. 

ISOLANI. 

It  caninot  be ;  all  goes  to  instant  wreck. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  hast  said  tnily,  faithful  Isolani !  •  ^'' 

What  we  with  toil  and  foresight  have  built  up. 

Will  go  to  wreck — all  go  to  instant  wreck. 

What  then  ?    Another  chieftain  is  soon  found, 

Another  army  likewise  (who  dares  doubt  it?) 

Will  flock  from  all  sides  to  the  Emperor, 

At  the  iirst  beat  of  his  recruiting  drum. 

[During  this  speech,  Isolaki,  Terzkt,  Illo,  and  Maba- 
BAS  talk  confusedly  with  great  agitation, 

MAX.  PiccOLOMiNi  {busily  and  passionately  going  from  ons  to 

another  J  and  soothing  them). 

Hear,  my  commander !  Hear  me,  generals  ! 
Let  me  conjure  you,  Duke !     Determine  nothing. 
Till  we  have  met  and  represented  to  you 
Our  joint  remonstrances. — Nay,  calmer !  Friends  ! 
I  hope  all  may  yet  be  set  right  again. 

TRRZKT. 

Away  f  let  us  away !  in  the  antechamber 

Find  we  the  otliera  [They  go 

BUTLER  {to   QUESTI2NBEno). 

If  good  counsel  gain 
Due  audience  from  your  wisdom,  my  Lord  Envoy  • 
You  will  be  cautious  how  you  show  yourself. 


i 
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In  public  for  some  hours  tx)  come — or  hardly 
'Will  that  gold  key  protect  you  from  mal- treatment. 

[Commotions  heard  from  without. 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

A  salutary  counsel Thou,  Octavio  ! 

"Wilt  answer  for  the  safety  of  our  guest. 
Farewell,  Von  Questenberg ! 

[QuESTENBERG  M  ahout  to  speak. 
Nay,  not  a  word. 
Not  one  word  more  of  that  detested  subject ! 
You  have  perform'd  your  duty — ^We  know  how 
To  separate  the  office  from  the  man. 

[As  Questenberg  is  going  off  with  Octavio,  Goetz, 
TiEFE^'BACH,  KoLATro,jpr^55  in;  several  other  Generals 
following  them, 

GOETZ. 

Where's  he  who  means  to  rob  us  of  our  general  ? 

TiEFENBACH  {at  the  same  time). 
What  are  we  forced  to  hear  ?    That  thou  wilt  leave  us  ? 

KOLATTO  (at  tJie  same  time). 
We  will  live  with  thee,  we  will  die  with  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN  {with  statcliness,  and  pointing  to  illo). 
Xhere  !  the  Field-Marshal  knows  our  wiU.  [Exit, 

[While  all  are  going  off  the  stage,  the  curtain  drops. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. 
A  small  Chamber, 
Illo  and  Terzkt. 

TERZKY. 

Now  for  this  evening's  business !     How  intend  you 
To  manage  with  the  generals  at  the  banquet  ? 

ILLO. 

Attend !    We  frame  a  formal  declaration, 
Wherein  we  to  the  Duke  consign  ourselves 
Collectively,  to  be  and  to  remain 
His  both  with  life  and  limb,  and  not  to  spare 
The  last  drop  of  our  blood  for  him,  provided 
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So  doing  we  infringe  no  oath  or  daty 

We  may  be  under  to  the  Emperor. — Mark !  * 

This  reservation  we  expressly  make 

In  a  particular  clause,  and  save  the  conscience. 

Now  hear !  this  formula  so  framed  and  worded 

Will  be  presented  to  them  for  perusal 

Before  the  banquet.     No  one  will  find  in  it 

Cause  of  offence  or  scruple.     Hear  now  further ! 

After  the  feast,  when  now  the  vap'ring  wine 

Opens  the  heart,  and  shuts  the  eyes,  we  let 

A  counterfeited  paper,  in  the  which 

This  one  particular  clause  has  been  left  out» 

Go  round  for  signatures. 

TEBZKY. 

How !  think  you  then 
That  they^ll  believe  themselves  bound  by  an  oath, 
Which  we  have  trick'd  them  into  by  a  juggle? 

ILLO. 

We  shall  have  caught  and  caged  them !    Let  them  then 
Beat  their  wings  bare  against  the  wires,  and  rave 
Loud  as  they  may  against  our  treachery ; 
At  court  their  signatures  will  be  believed 
Far  more  than  ^eir  most  holy  affirmations. 
Traitors  they  are,  and  must  be ;  therefore  wisely 
Will  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

TRRZKT. 

Well,  well,  it  shall  content  me ;  let  but  something 
Be  done,  let  only  some  decisive  blow 
Set  us  in  motion. 

ILLO. 

Besides,  *tis  of  subordinate  importance 
How,  or  how  far,  we  may  thereby  propel 
The  generals.     'Tis  enough  that  we  persuade 
The  Duke  that  they  are  his.— Let  him  but  act 
In  his  determined  mood,  as  if  he  had  them. 
And  he  tDtU  have  them.    Where  he  plunges  in. 
He  makes  a  whirlpool,  and  all  stream  down  to  iL  . 

TEBZKT. 

His  policy  is  such  a  labyrinth, 

That  many  a  time  when  I  have  thought  myself 
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Close  at  hia  side,  he*s  gone  at  once,  and  left  me 
Ignorant  of  the  ground  where  I  was  standing. 
He  lends  the  enemy  his  ear,  permits  me 
To  write  to  them,  to  Amheim ;  to  Sesina 
«  Himself  comes  forward  blank  and  undisguised ; 
Talks  with  us  by  the  hour  about  his  plans. 
And  when  I  think  I  have  him— off  at  once-— 
He  has  slipped  from  me,  and  appears  as  if 
He  had  no  scheme,  but  to  retain  his  place. 

ILLO. 

He  give  up  his  old  plans !  Ill  tell  you,  friend ! 
His  soul  is  occupied  with  nothing  else, 
Even  in  his  sle^ — ^They  are  his  thoughts,  his  dreams. 
That  day  by  day  he  questions  for  this  purpose 
The  motions  of  the  planets 

TESZKT. 

Ay !  you  know 
rhis  night,  that  is  now  coming,  he  with  Sen! 
Shuts  himself  up  in  the  astrological  tower 
To  make  joint  observations — for  I  hear 
It  is  to  be  a  ni^t  of  weight  and  crisis ; 
And  something  great,  and  of  long  expectation, 
Takes  place  in  heav'n. 

£  iLL(y. 
O  thEit  it  might  take  place 
On  earth !     The  generals  are  full  of  zeal. 
And  would  with  ease  be  led  to  any  things 
Rather  than  lose  their  chief     Observe,  too,  that 
We  have  at  last  a  fair  excuse  before  us, 
To  form  a  close  alliance  'gainst  the  court, 
Yet  innocent  its  title,  bearing  simply 
That  we  support  him  only  in  command. 
But  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit  thou  know'st  \ 

Men  soon  forget  the  goal  from  which  they  started.) 
The  object  I've  in  view  is  that  the  Prince 
Shall  either  find  them,  or  believe  them  ready 
For  every  hazard.     Opportunity 
Will  tempt  him  on.     Be  the  great  step  once  taken, 
Which  at  Vienna's  Court  can  ne'er  be  pardon*d, 
The  force  of  circumstance  will  lead  him  onward 
The  farther  still  and  farther.     'TIS  the  choice 
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That  makes  him  midccisive ; — come  but  need. 
And  all  his  powers  and  wisdom  will  come  with  it 

TEBZKT* 

Tis  this  alone  the  enemy  awaits 

To  change  their  chief  and  join  their  force  with  ours.  3 

ILLO. 

Come !  be  we  bold  and  make  despatch.     The  work 

In  this  next  day  or  two  must  thrive  and  grow 

More  than  it  has  for  years.    And  let  but  only 

Things  first  turn  up  auspicious  here  below — 

Mark  what  I  say — the  right  stars,  too,  will  show  tliemselves. 

Come  to  the  generals.     All  is  in  the  glow. 

And  must  be  beaten  while  *tis  malleable. 

TEBZET. 

Do  you  go  thither,  lUo.     I  must^stay 
And  wait  here  for  the  Countess  Terzky.     Know 
That  we,  too,  are  not  idle.     Break  one  string, 
A  second  is  in  readiness 

iixo. 

Yes!  yes! 
I  saw  your  lady  smile  with  such  sly  meaning. 
What's  in  the  wind? 

TERZKY. 

A  secret.     Hush !  she  comes. 

[Exit  Iixo. 

Scene  II. 

{The  CouKTESS  steps  out  from  a  Closet,) 

Count  and  Countess  Terzky. 

TERZKY. 

Well — is  she  coming?  I  can  keep  him  back 
No  longer. 

COUNTESS. 

She  will  be  here  instantly, 
You  only  send  him. 

TERZKY. 

1  am  not  quite  certain, 
I  must  confess  it»  Countess,  whether  or  not 
We  are  earning  the  Duke's  thanks  hereby.     You  know. 
No  ray  has  broke  out  from  him  on  this  point. 
You  have  o'erruled  me,  and  yourself  know  best 
How  far  you  dare  proceed. 


^ 
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COUNTESS. 

I  take  it  on  me. 
[TalJdng  to  Iter  self  while  she  is  adva  f icing 
Here's  no  need  of  full  powers  and  commissions — 
My  cloudy  Duke !  we  understand  each  other — 
And  without  words.     What,  could  I  not  unriddle, 
Wherefore  the  daughter  should  he  sent  for  hither, 
Why  first  Jie,  and  no  other,  should  be  chosen 
To  fetch  her  hither  ?    This  sham  of  betrothing  her 
To  a  bridegroom  *,  whom  no  one  knows — No !  no  I — 
This  may  blind  others !  I  see  through  thee,  Brother ! 
But  it  beseems  thee  not,  to  draw  a  card 
At  such  a  game.     Not  yet ! — It  all  remains 

Mutely  delivered  up  to  my  finessing 

Well — thou  shalt  not  have  been  deceived,  Duke  Friedland  I 
In  her  who  is  thy  sister.- 

SERVANT.  (<?nttfr«).  * 

The  Commanders !  [Exit, 

TERZKY  (to  the  countess). 
Take  care  you  heat  his  fancy  and  affections — 
Possess  him  with  a  reverie,  and  send  him. 
Absent  and  dreaming  to  the  banquet ;  that 
He  may  not  boggle  ut  the  signature. 

COUNTESS. 

Take  you  care  of  your  guests ! — Go,  send  him  hitlier. 

TERZKY. 

All  rests  upon  his  undersigning. 

COUNTESS  (interrupting  him). 
Go  to  your  guests !  Go 

ILLO  {comes  back). 

Where  art  staying,  Terzky  ? 
The  house  is  full,  and  all  expecting  you. 

TERZKY. 

Instantly  I  instantly !  [To  the  Countess. 

And  let  him  not 
Stay  here  too  long.     It  might  awake  suspicion 
In  the  old  man 

•  In  Germany,  after  honourable  addresseji  have  been  paid  and  formally  ^ 
accepted,  the  lovers  are  called  Bride  and  Biidegroom,  even  though  the  juai^- 
rioge  should  not  take  place  till  years  afterwards. 
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C0UMTE88 

A  truce  with  your  precautions ! 

[Exeunt  Tebzky  and  Illo. 

Scene  III. 

Countess,  Max.  Piccolomiki. 

HAX  (peeping  in  on  the  stage  sUly). 
Aunt  Terzky  !  maj  I  venture  ? 

[Advances  to  Hie  middle  of  the  stage,  and  looks  around 

him  with  uneasiness. 

She's  not  here  I 
Where  is  she  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Look  but  somewhat  narrowlj 
In  yonder  comer,  lest  perhaps  she  lie 
Concealed  behind  that  screen. 

MAX. 

There  lie  her  gloves ! 
[Snatches  at  them,  hut  the  Countess  takes  them  herself. 
You  unkind  Lady !  You  refuse  me  this — 
You  make  it  an  amusement  to  torment  me. 

countess. 
And  this  the  thanks  you  give  me  for  my  trouble  ? 

KAX. 

O,  if  you  felt  the  oppression  at  my  heart ! 
Since  we  ve  been  here,  so  to  constrain  myself — 
With  such  poor  stealth  to  hazard  words  aud  glances— 
These,  these  are  not  my  habits ! 

countess. 

You  have  still 
Many  new  habits  to  acquire,  young  friend ! 
But  on  this  proof  of  your  obedient  temper 
I  must  continue  to  insist ;  and  only 
On  this  condition  can  I  play  the  agent 
For  your  concerns. 

MAX. 

But  wherefore  comes  she  not? 
Where  is  she  ? 


1 
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COUNTESS* 

Into  my  hands  yoa  must  place  it 
Whole  and  entire.     Whom  could  you  find,  indeed. 
More  zealously  affected  to  your  interest? 
No  soul  on  earth  must  know  it — not  your  father. 
He  must  not,  above  alL 

HAX. 

Alas!  what  danger? 
Here  is  no  face  on  which  I  might  concentre 
All  the  enraptured  soul  stirs  up  within  me. 

0  Lady !  tell  me,  is  all  changed  around  me  ? 
Or  is  it  only  I  ? 

I  find  myself, 
As  among  strangers !     Not  a  trace  is  left 
Of  all  my  former  wishes,  former  joys. 
Where  has  it  vanished  to  ?    There  was  a  time 
When  even,  methought,  with  such  a  world  as  this, 

1  was  not  discontented.     Now  how  flat ! 

How  stale !     No  life,  no  bloom,  no  flavour  in  it! 

My  comrades  are  intolerable  to  me. 

My  father — Even  to  him  I  can  say  nothing. 

My  arms,  my  military  duties — ^0 ! 

They  are  such  wearying  toys !  - 

COTJNTESS. 

But,  gentle  friend! 
I  must  entreat  it  of  your  condescension. 
You  would  be  pleased  to  sink  your  eye,  and  favour 
With  one  short  glance  or  two  this  poor  stale  world, 
Where  even  now  much,  and  of  much  moment, 
Is  on  the  eve  of  its  completion. 

Something, 
£  can't  but  know  is  going  forward  round  me. 
I  see  it  gathering,  crowding,  driving  on. 
In  wild  uncustomary  movements.     Well, 
In  due  time,  doubtless,  it  will  reach  even  me 
Where  think  you  I  have  been,  dear  Lady  ?    Nay 
No  raillery.     The  turmoil  of  the  camp, 
The  spring-tide  of  acquaintance  rolling  in, 
The  pointless  jest,  the  empty  conversation. 
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Oppressed  and  stifled  me.     I  ga8p*d  for  air — 
I  could  not  breathe — I  was  constrained  to  fij, 
To  seek  a  silence  out  for  my  full  heart ; 
And  a  puro  spot  wherein  to  feel  my  happiness,  t 
No  smiling,  Countess !     In  the  church  was  I. 
There  is  a  cloister  here  "  To  the  heaven's  gJite,"  * 
Thither  I  went,  there  found  myself  alone. 
Over  the  altar  hung  a  holy  mother ; 
A  wretched  painting  *twas,  yet  'twas  the  friend 
That  I  was  seeking  in  this  moment     Ah* 
.  How  oft  have  I  heheld  that  glorious  form 
In  splendour,  'mid  ecstatic  worshippers ; 
Yet,  still  it  moved  me  not !  and  now  at  ouce 
Was  my  devotion  cloudless  as  my  love. 

COUNTESS. 

Enjoy  your  fortune  and  felicity ! 
Forget  the  world  around  you.    Meantime,  friendship 
Shall  keep  strict  vigils  for  you,  anxious,  active. 
Only  be  manageable  when  that  friendship 
Points  you  the.  road  to  full  accomplishment 

[max. 
But  where  abides  she  then  ?    Oh  golden  time 
Of  travel,  when  each  morning  sun  united 
And  but  the  coming  night  divided  us ; 
Then  ran  no  sand,  then  struck  no  hour  for  us, 
And  Time,  in  our  excess  of  happiness,  t 

Seemed  on  its  course  eternal  to  stand  still. 
Oh,  he  hath  fallen  from  out  his  heaven  of  bliss 
Who  can  descend  to  count  the  changing  hours, 
No  clock  sti-ikes  ever  for  the  happy  !] 

CODKTESS. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  declared  your  passion  ? 

Aax,  -       , 

Tliis  morning  3id  I  hazard  the  first  word. 

COUNTESS. 

This  morning  the  first  timer  in  twenty  days? 

*  I  am  doubtful  whether  this  be  the  dedication  of  the  cloister,  or  the  name 
of  one  t)f  the  city  gates,  near  which  it  stood.  I  have  translated  it  in  the 
former  sense ;  but  fearful  of  having  made  some  blunder,  I  add  the  original-— 
Eb  ist  ein  Kloster  hier  sur  Minuneltpfoiie, 
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ICAX. 

Twas  at  that  hunting-castle,  betwixt  here 

And  Nepomuck,  where  you  had  join'd  us,  and— 

That  waa|^he  last  relay  of  the  whole  journey : 

In  a  balcony  we  were  standing  mute, 

And  gazing  out  upon  the  dreary  field : 

Before  us  the  dragoons  were  riding  onward, 

The  safe-guard  which  the  Duke  had  sent  us — heavy 

The  inquietude  of  parting  lay  upon  me, 

And  trembling  ventured  I  at  length  these  words : 

This  all  reminds  me.  noble  maiden,  that 

To-day  I  must  take  leave  of  my  good  fortune. 

A  few  hours  more,  and  you  will  find  a  father. 

Will  see  yourself  surrounded  by  new  friends, 

And  I  henceforth  shall  be  but  as  a  stranger, 

Lost  in  the  many  — "  Speak  with  my  aunt  Terzky  I'* 

With  hurrying  voice  she  interrupted  me. 

She  falter'd.     I  beheld  a  glowing  red 

Possess  her  beautiful  cheeks,  and  from  the  ground 

Haised  slowly  up  her  eye  met  mine-^no  longer 

Did  I  control  myself. 

[The  Princess  Thekla  appears  at  tJie  door^  and  re- 
mains standing,  observed  by  the  Countess,  hut  n^t  by 

PiCCOLOMINI. 

With  instant  boldness 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  my  lips  touched  hers ; 
There  was  a  rustling  in  the  room  close  by ; 
It  parted  us — Twas  you.     What  since  has  happened. 
You  know. 
COUNTESS  {after  a  pause,  with  a  stolen  glance  at  tiiekla). 

And  is  it  your  excess  of  modesty ; 
Or  are  you  so  incurious,  that  you  do  not 
Ask  me  too  of  my  secret? 

MAX. 

Of  your  secret? 

COUNTESS. 

Why,  yes !     When  in  the  instant  after  you 
I  8tepp*d  into  the  room,  and  found  my  niece  there^ 
f  What  she  in  this  first  moment  of  the  heart 
Ta'en  with  surprise — 

HAX.  (with  eagerness u 
Well? 
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SCEXE  IV. 
Thkkla  (Aume«/oncarrf),  Countess,  Max.  Piccoloioni. 

THEKLA.  (to  the  COUKTESS).  ^ 

Spare  yourself  the  trouble : 
That  hears  he  better  from  myself. 

MAX.  (stepping  hcichcard). 

My  Princess! 
What  have  you  let  her  hear  me  say,  aunt  Terzky  ? 

TUEKLA  (to  the  countess). 
Has  he  been  here  long  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Tes ;  and  soon  must  go. 
Where  have  you  stay'd  so  long  ? 

THEKLA. 

Alas !  my  mother 
Wept  so  again  i  and  I  —I  see  her  suffer, 
Yet  cannot  keep  myself  from  being  happy. 

MAX. 

Now  once  again  I  have  courage  to  look  on  you. 
To-day  at  noon  I  could  not. 
The  dazzle  of  the  jewels  that  play*d  round  yoiv 
Hid  the  beloved  from  me. 

THEKLA. 

Then  you  saw  me 
With  your  eye  only — and  not  with  your  heart  ? 

MAX. 

This  morning,  when  I  found  you  in  the  circle 

Of  all  your  kindred,  in  your  father's  arms, 

Beheld  myself  an  alien  in  this  circle, 

O  !  what  an  impulse  felt  I  in  that  moment 

To  fall  upon  his  neck,  to  call  him  father! 

But  his  stem  eye  o'erpower'd  the  swelling  passion, 

It  dared  not  but  be  silent.     And  those  brilliants,     . 

That  like  a  crown  of  stars  enwreathed  your  brows, 

They  scared  me  too !     0  wherefore,  wherefore  should  hi 

At  the  first  meeting  spread  as  'twere  the  ban 

Of  excommunication  round  you,— wherefore 

Dress  up  the  angel  as  for  sacrifice. 
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And  cast  upon  the  light  and  joyous  heart 
The  mournful  burthen  of  his  station?    Fitly 
May  love  dare  woo  for  love ;  but  such  a  splendour 
Might  no^  but  monarchs  venture  to  approacL 

THESLA. 

Hush !  not  a  word  more  of  this  mummery ; 
You  see  how  soon  the  burthen  is  thrown  off. 

[To  the  Countess. 
He  is  not  in  spirits.     Wherefore  is  he  not? 
Tis  you,  aunt,  that  have  made  him  all  so  gloomy ! 
He  had  quite  another  nature  on  the  journey — 
So  calm,  so  bright,  so  joyous  eloquent.  [To  Max. 

It  was  my  Tsish  to  see  you  always  so. 
And  never  otherwise ! 

HAX. 

You  find  yourself 
In  your  great  father's  arms,  beloved  lady ! 
All  in  a  new  world,  which  does  homage  to  you, 
And  which,  were*t  only  by  its  novelty 
Delights  your  eye. 

THEELA. 

Yes ;  I  confess  to  you 
That  many  things  delight  me  here  :  this  camp, 
This  motley  stage  of  wannors,  which  renews 
So  manifold  the  image  of  my  fancy, 
And  binds  to  life,  binds  to  reality,  . 

TVhat  hitherto  had  but  been  present  to  me     / 
As  a  sweet  dream !  i 

MAX. 

Alas !  not  so  to  me. 
It  makes  a  dream  of  my  reality. 
Upon  some  island  in  the  ethereal  heights 
IVe  lived  for  these  last  days.     This  mass  of  men 
Forces  me  down  to  earth.     It  is  a  bridge 
That,  reconducting  to  my  former  life, 
Divides  me  and  my  heaven. 

THSELA. 

The  game  of  life 
Looks  cheerful,  when  one  carries  in  one's  heait 
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JThe  unalienable  treasure.     Tis  a  game, 
Which  having  once  reviewed,  I  turn  more  joyous 
Bock  to  my  deeper  and  appropriate  bliss. 

[Breaking  off,  and  in  a  sji^tive  tone. 
In  this  short  time  that  I've  been  present  her^ 
What  new  unheard-of  things  have  I  not  seen  ! 
And  yet  they  all  must  give  place  to  the  wonder 
^hich  this  mysterious  castle  guards. 

couKTESS  {recollecting). 

And  what 
Can  this  be  then  ?  Methought  I  was  acquainted 
With  all  the  dusky  comers  of  this  house.' 

THEKLA  {smiling). 

Ay,  but  the  road  thereto  is  watch'd  by  spirits. 
Two  griffins  still  stand  sentry  at  the  door. 

COUNTESS  (laughs). 

The  astrological  tower !— How  happens  it 
Tliat  this  same  sanctuary,  whose  access 
Is  to  all  others  so  impracticable, 
Opens  before  you  even  at  your  approach? 

THEKLA. 

A  dwarfish  old  man  with  a  friendly  face 

And  snow-white  hairs,  whose  gracious  services 

Were  mine  at  first  sight,  open'd  me  the  doors. 

MAX. 

That  is  the  Duke's  astrologer,  old  Seni. 

THEKLA. 

fle  questioned  me  on  many  points  ;  for  instance, 
When  I  was  bom,  what  month,  and  on  what  day, 
Whether  by  day  or  in  the  night. 

COUNTESS. 

He  wish'd 
To  erect  a  figure  for  your  horoscope. 

THEKLA. 

My  hand  too  he  examined,  shook  his  head 

With  much  sad  meanings  and  the  lines,  methought, 

Did  not  square  over  truly  with  his  wishes. 
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COUNTESS. 

Well,  Princess,  and  what  found  you  in  this  tower  ? 
My  highest  privilege  has  heen  to  snatch 
A  side-glance,  and  away ! 

THEELA. 

It  was  a  strange 
Sensation  that  came  o'er  me;  when  at  first 
From  the  hroad  sunshine  I  stepp'd  in ;  and  now 
The  narrowing  line  of  daylight,  that  ran  after 
The  closing  door,  was  gone  ;  and  all  about  me 
'Twas  pale  and  dusky  night,  with  many  shadows 
Fantastically  cast.     Here  six  or  seven 
Colossal  statues,  and  all  kings,  stood  round  me 
In  a  half-circle.     Each  one  in  his  hand 
A  sceptre  bore,  and  on  his  head  a  star ; 
And  in  the  tower  no  other  light  was  there 
But  from  these  stars  :  all  seem*d  to  come  from  them. 
"These  are  the  planets,"  said  that  low  old  man, 
I  "  They  govern  worldly  fates,  and  for  that  cause 
\  Are  imaged  here  as  kings.     He  farthest  from  you, 
Spiteful,  and  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy. 
With  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn. 
He  opposite,  the  king  with  the  red  light, 
An  ami'd  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Mars ; 
And  both  these  bring  but  little  luck  to  man." 
But  at  his  side  a  lovely  lady  stood. 
The  star  upon  her  head  was  soft  and  bright, 
On  that  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 
And  the  left  hand,  lo !  Mercury,  with  wings. 
Quite  in  the  middle  glitter 'd  silver  bright 
A  cheerful  man,  and  with  a  monarch's  mien ; 
And  this  was  Jupiter,  my  father's  star : 
And  at  his  side  I  saw  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

HAX. 

O  never  rudely  will  I  blame  his  faith 
In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels.     Tis  not  merely^ 
The  human  being's  Pride  that  peoples  space 
With  life  and  mystical  predominance ; 
Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  Love 
I  This  visible  nature,  and  this  common  world. 
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Is  all  too  narrow ;  yea,  a  deeper  import 
Lui'ks  in  the  legend  told  my  infant  yean 
Than  lies  upon  that  truth,  we  live  to  learn. 

'or  fable  is  Love  s  world,  his  home,  his  birth-place ; 

delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fays  and  talismans, 
id  spirits  ;  and  delightedly  believes 

divinities,  being  himself  divine. 

'he  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
le  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 
That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain. 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms,  and  wat*ry  depths ;  all  these  have  vauish*d. 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason ! 
But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names. 
And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone. 
Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 
With  majQ  as  with  their  friend  * ;  and  to  the  lover 
Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 
Shoot  influence  down :  and  even  at  this  day 
Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whatever  is  great. 
And  Venus  who  brings  everything  that 's  feir ! 

THEEUL 

And  if  this  be  the  science  of  the  stars, 

I  too,  with  glad  and  zealous  industiy. 

Will  learn  acquaintance  with  this  cheerful  faith. 

It  is  a  gentle  and  affectionate  thought. 

That  in  immeasurable  heights  above  us, 

At  our  first  birth,  the  wreath  of  love  was  woven. 

With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers. 

OOT7KTES8. 

Not  only  roses. 
But  thorns  too  hath  the  heaven,  and  well  for  you 
Leave  they  your  wreath  of  love  inviolate : 
What  Venus  twined,  the  bearer  of  glad  fortune, 
^e  sullen  orb  of  Mars  soon  tears  to  pieces. 

*  No  more  of  talk,  wkere  god  or  angel  guest 
Witli  man,  as  witk  Ids  Mend  fiunSiar,  used 
To  «t  indiilgeiit.  Parad%8iLoit,K1X. 
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Soon  ^ill  bis  gloomy  empire  reach  its  close. 

Blest  be  the  General's  zeal :  into  the  laurel 

Will  he  inweave  the  olive-branch,  presenting 

Peace  to  the  shouting  nations.     Then  no  wish 

Will  have  remain'd  for  his  great  heart  I     Enough 

Has  he  perform'd  for  glory,  and  can  now 

Live  for  himself  and  his.     To  his  domaizts 

Will  he  retire ;  he  hfis  a  stately  seat 

Of  fairest  view  at  Gitschin ;  Reichenberg, 

And  Friedland  Castle,  both  lie  pleasantly — 

Even  to  the  foot  of  the  huge  mountains  here 

Stretches  the  chase  and  covers  of  his  forests : 

His  ruling  passion,  to  create  the  splendid. 

He  can  indulge  without  restraint ;  can  give 

A  princely  patronage  to  every  art, 

And  to  all  worth  a  Sovereign  s  protection. 

Can  build,  can  plant,  can  watch  the  starry  courses 

COUNTESS. 

Yet  I  would  have  you  look,  and  look  again. 
Before  you  lay  aside  your  arms,  young  friend ! 
A  gentle  bride,  as  she  is,  is  well  worth  it, 
That  you  should  woo  and  win  her  with  the  sword. 

MAX. 

O,  that  the  sword  could  win  her ! 

COUNTESS. 

What  was  that  ? 
Did  you  hear  nothing?    Seem'd  as  if  I  heard 
Tumult  and  larum  in  the  banquet-room. 

[Exit  Countess. 

Scene  V. 
Theela.  and  Max.  Piccolomini. 
THEELA^o^  soon  OS  the  Countess  is  out  of  sight,  in  a  quick  low 

voice  to  PICCOLOMINT. 

Don't  trust  them !     They  are  false ! 

MAX. 

Impossible! 

THEKLA. 

Trust  no  one  here  but  me.    I  saw  at  once, 
They  had  a,  purpose. 
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MAX. 

Purpose!  but  what  purposed 
And  how  can  we  be  instramental  to  it? 

THEKLA. 

I  know  no  more  than  you ;  but  yet  beliere  me : 
There  *s  some  design  in  this !  to  make  us  happy, 
To  realize  our  union — trust  me,  love ! 
They  but  pretend  to  wish  it. 

HAX. 

But  these  Terzkys — 
Why  use  we  them  at  all  ?    Why  not  your  mother  ? 
Excellent  creature !  she  deserves  from  us 
A  full  and  iilial  confidence. 

THEKIA. 

She  doth  love  you. 
Doth  rate  you  high  before  all  others — ^but— 
But  such  a  secret — she  would  never  have 
The  courage  to  conceal  it  from  my  father. 
For  her  own  peace  of  mind  we  must  preserve  it 
A  secret  from  her  too. 

MAX. 

Why  any  secret? 
I  love  not  secrets.    Mark  what  I  will  do. 
I'll  throw  me  at  your  father's  feet — ^let  him 
Decide  upon  my  fortunes !     He  is  true, 
He  wears  no  mask — he  hates  all  crooked  ways— 
He  is  so  good,  so  noble ! 

THEKLA  [falls  on  his  neck). 
That  are  you ! 

MAX. 

You  knew  him  only  since  this  mom !  but  I 
Have  lived  ten  years  already  in  his  presence. 
And  who  knows  whether  in  this  very  moment 
He  is  not  merely  waiting  for  us  both 
To  own  our  loves,  in  order  to  miite  us  ? 
You  are  silent ! — 

You  look  at  me  with  such  a  hopelessness ! 
What  have  you  to  object  against  your  father? 

THEKLA. 

I?    Nothing.     Only  he's  so  occupied — 
He  has  no  leisure  time  to  think  about 
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The  happiness  of  us  two,     [Taking  his  Jiand  tenderly. 

Follow  me ! 
Let  us.  not  place  too  great  a  faith  in  men. 
These  Terzkys — we  will  still  be  grateful  to  them 
For  every  kindness,  but  not  trust  them  further 
Than  they  deserve; — and  in  all  else  rely — 
On  our  own  hearts ! 

MAX. 

I  0 !  shall  we  e'er  be  Iiappy  ? 

TUEKUL. 

Are  we  not  happy  now  ?  Art  thou  not  mine  ? 

Am  I  not  thine  ?  There  lives  within  my  soul 

A  lofty  courage — 'tis  love  gives  it  me ! 

I  ought  to  be  less  open— ought  to  hide 

My  heart  more  from  thee — so  decorum  dictates : 

But  where  in  this  place  couldst  thou  seek  for  truth. 

If  in  my  mouth  thou  didst  not  find  it  ? 

rWe  now  have  met,  then  let  us  hold  each  other 

Clasp'd  in  a  lasting  and  a  firm  embrace. 

Believe  me  this  was  more  than  their  intent. 

Then  be  our  loves  like  some  blest  relic  kept 

Within  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart. 
J  From  Heav'n  alone  the  love  has  been  bestow'd, 
/  To  Heav'n  alone  our  gratitude  is  due. 

It  can  work  wonders  for  us  still. J 

Scene  VI. 

To  them  enters  the  Countess  Terzky. 

.   couKTESs  {in  a  pressing  manner). 

Come,  como ! 
My  husband  sends  me  for  you. — It  is  now 
The  latest  moment. 

[They  not  appearing  to  attend  to  what  she  saySy  she  steps 
between  them. 

Part  you ! 

THEKLA. 

0,  not  yet  I 
It  has  been  scarce  a  moment. 
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0OUKTES8* 

Ay!  Then  time 
Flies  swiftly  mth  your  Highness,  Princess  niece  I 

MAX 

There  is  no  huny,  aunt 

COUNTESS. 

Away!  away! 
The  folks  begin  to  miss  you.    Twice  already 
His  fstthet  has  ask^d  for  him. 

THEKLA. 

Hat  hisfatberl 

CODVTESS* 

You  understand  that^  niece ! 

THEKLA. 

Why  needs  he 
To  go  at  all  to  that  society? 
"Tis  not  his  proper  company.     They  may 
Be  worthy  men,  but  he*s  too  young  for  them. 
In  brief,  he  suits  not  such  society. 

COUNTESS. 

You  mean,  you*d  rather  keep  him  wholly  herd  ? 

THEKLA  (with  energy). 
Yes !  you  have  hit  it,  aunt!  That  is  my  meaning. 
Leave  him  here  wholly !  Tell  the  company 

COUNTESS. 

What!  have  you  lost  your  senses,  niece? 
Count,  you  remember  the  conditions.     Come  I 

MAX.  {to  thekla). 
Lady,  I  must  obey.    Farewell,  dear  lady!  ' 

[Thekla  turns  away  from  him  with  a  quick  motion. 
What  say  you  then,  dear  lady? 

THEKLA  {yoithout  looking  at  him). 

Nothing.    Go! 

'     MAT, 

Can  I,  when  you  are  angry 

[He  draws  up  to  her,  their  eyes  meet,  she  stands  silent 
a  moment,  then  throws  herself  into  his  arms ;  he 
presses  her  fast  to  his  heart,  .'^ 
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COUNTESS. 

Off !  Heavens  I  if  any  one  should  come ! 

Hark !  What's  that  noise !  It  comes  this  way. — Off! 

[Max.  tears  himself  away  out  of  her  arms,  and  goes. 
The  Countess  accompanies  him.  Thbkla.  follows 
him  with  Jier  eyes  at  firsts  walks  restlessly  across 
the  room,  then  stops,  and  remains  standing,  lost  in 
thought.  A  guitar  lies  on  Hie  table,  she  seizes  it 
a>sby  a  sudden  emotion,  and  after  she  lias  played 
awhile  an  irregular  and  melancholy  symphony, 
she  falls  graduxilly  into  the  music  and  sings. 

Scene  VII. 
iHEELA.  {plays  and  sings). 
The  cloud  doth  gather,  the  greenwood  roar, 
The  damsel  papes  along  the  shore ; 
The  billows,  they  tumble  with  might,  with  might ; 
And  she  flings  out  her  voice  to  the  darksome  night ; 

Her  bosom  is  swelling  with  sorrow ; 
The  world  it  is  empty,  the  heart  will  die, 
There's  nothing  to  wish  for  beneath  the  sky: 
Thou  Holy  One,  call  thy  child  away ! 
I've  lived  and  loved,  and  that  was  to-day ; 

Make  ready  my  grave-clothes  to-morrow*. 

« 

*  I  found  it  not  in  my  power  to  translate  this  eong  with  literal  fidelity* 
preserving  at  the  same  time  the  Alcaic  movement,  and  have  therefore  added 
the  original^  with  a  prose  translation.    Some  of  my  readers  may  he  more  for- 

timate. 

9HBKLA  {spidt  und  singt). 
Der  Eichwald  hrauset,  die  Wolken  ziehn^ 
Das  MSgdlein  wandelt  an  Ufers  Gfrtln; 
Es  bricht  sich  die  WeHe  mit  Macht,  mit  Mocht^ 
Und  sie  singt  hinaus  in  die  finstre  Nacht^ 

Das  Auge  von  Weinen  getrttbet : 
Bag  Hen  is  gestorben,  die  Welt  ist  leer, 
Und  weiter  giebt  sie  dem  Wnnsohe  niebtt  Biehr* 
Bu  Heilige,  rufe  dein  Kind  zurUck, 
Ich  habe  genossen  da«  irdisehe  Oiuck, 

Ich  habe  golebt  und  geliebet. 

LITSKAL  TRABSLATIOV. 

VHBKLA  {playt  and  tinjfs). 
The  oak-forest  bellows,  the  clouds  gather,  the  damsel  walks  to  and  fro  on 
the  green  of  the  shore;  Uie  wave  breaks  with  mighty  with  might,  and  sha 
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Scene  VII  L 
GouKTBas  {returns),  Thekul 

COUNTESS. 

Fie,  lady  niece  !  to  throw  yourself  upon  him, 
Like  a  poor  gift  to  one  who  cares  not  for  it, 
And  60  must  be  flung  after  him !     For  you, 
Duke  Friedland*^  only  child,  I  should  have  thou^rht. 
It  had  been  more  beseeming  to  have  shown  yourself 
More  chary  of  your  person. 

THEKUL  {ruting). 

And  what  mean  you  ? 

COtTNTESS. 

I  mean,  niece,  that  you  should  not  have  forgotten 
Who  you  are,  and  who  he  is.     But  perchance 
That  never  once  occurred  to  you. 

THEKUL. 

What  then  ? 

COUNTESS. 

That  you  re  daughter  of  the  Prince  Duke  Friedland. 

THEKUL* 

Well,  and  what  farther? 

COUNTESS. 

What  ?  a  pretty  question  ? 

tings  out  into  the  dark  night,  her  eye  discoloured  with  weeping :  the  heart 
is  dead,  the  world  is  empty,  and  further  gives  it  nothing  more  to  the  wish. 
Thou  Holy  One,  call  thy  child  home.  I  hare  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  this 
world,  I  have  liyed  and  have  loved. 

I  cannot  but  add  here  an  imitation  of  this  song,  with  which  my  friend, 
Charles  Lamb,  has  fayoured  me,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  have  caught 
the  happiest  nlanner  of  our  old  ballads. 

The  clouds  are  blackening,  the  storms  threatening. 
The  cavern  doth  mutter,  the  greenwood  moan! 

Billows  are  breaking,  the  damsel's  heart  aching, 
Thus  in  the  dark  night  she  singeth  alone. 
Her  eye  upward  roving : 

The  world  is  empty,  the  heart  is  dead  surely. 

In  this  world  plainly  all  seemeth  amiss ; 
To  thy  heaven,  Holy  One,  take  home  thy  little  one, 

I  have  partaken  of  all  earth's  bliss, 
Doth  living  and  loving. 
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TBEKLA.. 

He  was  horn  that  which  we  have  but  become. 
He's  of  an  ancient  Lombard  family, 
Son  of  a  reigning  princess. 

COUNTESS 

Are  you  dreaming  ? 
Talking  in  sleep?    An  excellent  jest,  forsooth ! 
We  shall  no  doubt  right  courteously  entreat  him 
To  honour  with  his  hand  the  richest  heiress 
In  Europe. 

THEKLA.  *" 

That  will  not  be  necessary. 

COUNTESS. 

Methinks  'twere  well,  though,  not  to  ran  the  hazard. 

THEKLA. 

His  father  loves  him ;  Count  Octavio 
Will  interpose  no  difficulty 

COUNTESS. 

His! 
His  father !  His!    But  yours,  niece,  what  of  yours  ? 

THEKLA. 

Wty  I  begin  to  think  you  fear  his  father. 
So  anxiously  you  hide  it  from  the  man  1 
His  father,  his,  I  mean. 

COUNTESS  {looks  at  her  as  scrutinisingy 
Niece,  you  oxe  false. 

THEKLA. 

Are  you  then  wounded  ?    0,  be  friends  with  me ! 

COUNTESS. 

You  hold  your  game  for  won  already.     Do  not 
Triumph  too  soon ! 

THEKLA  {interrupting  her,  and  attempting  to  sootlie  7^r)* 

Nay  now,  be  friends  with  me. 

COUNTESS. 

It  is  not  yet  so  far  gone. 

THEKIA. 

I  believe  yoil. 

'  COUNTESS. 

Did  you  suppose  your  father  had  laid  out 
His  most  important  life  in  toils  of  war. 
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Denied  himself  each  quiet  etfrthlj  bliss, 

Hail  banished  slumber  from  his  tent,  devoted 

His  noble  head  to  care,  and  for  this  only, 

To  make  a  happier  pair  of  you  ?    At  length 

To  draw  you  irom  your  convent,  and  conduct 

In  easy  triumph  to  your  arms  the  man 

That  chanced  to  please  your  eyes !    All  this,  methinkeiy 

He  might  have  purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

THEKIA. 

That  which  he  did  not  plant  for  me  might  yet 
Bear  me  fair  fruitage  of  its  own  accord. 
And  if  my  friendly  and  affectionate  fate, 
Out  of  his  fearful  and  enormous  being, 
Will  but  prepare  the  joys  of  life  for  me— 

GOUKTESS. 

Thou  seest  it  with  a  lovelorn  maiden's  eyes* 
Cast  thine  eye  round,  bethink  thee  who  thou  art. 
Into  no  house  of  joyance  hast  thou  stepp'd, 
For  no  espousals  dost  thou  find  the  wsdls 
Deck'd  out,  no  guests  the  nuptial  garland  wearing. 
Here  is  no  splendour  but  of  arms.     Or  think'st  ^ou 
That  all  these  thousands  are  here  congregated 
To  lead  up  the  long  dances  at  thy  wedding ! 
Thou  see*8t  thy  father's  forehead  full  of  thought^ 
Thy  mother's  eye  in  tears :  upon  the  balance 
Lies  the  great  destiny  of  all  our  house. 
Leave  ^ow  the  puny  wish,  the  girlish  feeling, 

0  thrust  it  far  behind  thee  !    Give  thou  proof, 
Thou'rt  the  daughter  of  the  Mighty — his 
Who  where  he  moves  creates  the  wonderful. 
Not  to  herself  the  woman  must  belong, 
Annex'd  and  bound  to  alien  destinies. 

But  she  performs  the  best  part,  she  the  wisest. 
Who  can  transmute  the  alien  into  self, 
Meet  and  disarm  necessity  by  choice ; 
And  what  must  be,  take  freely  to  her  heart. 
And  bear  and  foster  it  with  mother's  love. 

THEKLA. 

Such  ever  was  my  lesson  in  the  convent. 

1  had  no  loves,  no  wishes,  knew  myself 
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Only  as  his — ^his  daughter — His,  the  Mighty! 
His  fkme,  the  echo  of  whose  blast  drove  to  me 
From  the  far  distance,  waken 'd  in  my  goul 
No  other  thought  than  this — I  am  oppointod 
To  offer  myself  up  in  passiveness  to  him. 

COUNTESS. 

That  is  thy  fate.     Mould  thou  thy  wishes  to  it. 
I  and  thy  mother  gave  thee  the  example. 

THEKLA. 

My  fate  hath  shown  me  /w*w,  to  whom  behoves  it 
That  I  should  offer  up  myself.     In  gladness 
Him  will  I  follow. 

C0UKTE8S. 

Not  thy  fate  hath  shown  him  i 
Thy  heart,  say  rather — 'twas  thy  heart,  my  child  1 

THEKLA. 

Fate  hath  no  voice  but  the  heart's  impulses. 
I  am  all  his !    His  present — his  alone, 
Is  this  new  life,  which  lives  in  me  ?   He  hath 
A  right  to  his  oAvn  creature.    What  was  I 
Ere  his  fiedr  love  infused  a  soul  into  me? 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  wouldst  oppose  thy  father  then,  should  he 
Have  otherwise  determined  with  thy  person  ? 

[Thekla.  remains  silent.     The  Countess  contin/uM* 
Thou  mean'st  to  force  him  to  thy  liking  ? — Child, 
His  name  is  Friedland. 

THEKLA. 

My  name  too  is  Friedland* 
He  shall  have  found  a  genuine  daughter  in  me. 

countess. 
What!  he  has  vanquish'd  all  impediment. 
And  in  the  wilful  mood  of  his  ovm  daughter 
Shall  a  new  struggle  rise  for  him  ?    Child!  child ! 
As  yet  thou  hast  seen  thy  Other's  smiles  alone ; 
The  eye  of  his  rage  thou  hast  not  seen.    Dear  child, 
I  will  not  frighten  thee.    To  that  extreme, 
I  trust,  it  ne'er  shall  come.    His  will  is  yet 
Unknown  to  me :  'tis  possible  his  aims 
Hay  haTe  the  same  direction  as  thy  wish. 
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But  this  can  never,  never  be  his  will. 
That  thou,  the  daughter  of  hb  haughty  fortunes, 
Should  St  e*er  demean  thee  as  a  love-sick  maiden ; 
And  like  some  poor  cost-nothing,  fling  thyself 
Toward  the  man,  who,  if  that  high  prize  ever 
Be  destined  to  await  him,  yet,  with  sacrifices 
The  highest  love  can  bring,  must  pay  for  it. 

{Exit  Countess. 

Scene  IX. 
THF.KT.A  (who  duHtig  the  last  speech  Jiad  been  standing  evi' 

dently  lost  in  her  reflections), 
I  thank  thee  for  the  hint.     It  turns 
My  sad  presentiment  to  certainty. 
And  it  is  so  ! — Not  one  friend  have  we  here. 
Not  one  true  heart !  we've  nothing  but  ourselves ! 

0  she  said  rightly — ^no  auspicious  signs 
Beam  on  this  covenant  of  our  affections. 
This  is  no  theatre,  where  hope  abides : 
The  dull  thick  noise  of  war  alone  stirs  here ; 
And  Love  himself,  as  he  were  arm'd  in  steel, 

.  Steps  forth,  and  girds  him  for  the  strife  of  death. 

[Music  from  the  banquet-room  is  heard. 
There's  a  dark  spirit  walking  in  our  house, 
And  swiftly  will  the  Destiny  close  on  us. 
It  drove  me  hither  from  my  calm  asylum, 
It  mocks  my  soul  with  charming  witchery. 
It  lures  me  forward  in  a  seraph's  shape, 

1  see  it  near,  I  see  it  ne&rer  floating. 

It  draws,  it  pulls  me  with  a  god-like  power — 
And  lo !  the  abyss — and  thither  am  I  moving — 
I  have  no  power  within  me  not  tg  move ! 

[Tlie  music  from  the  banquet-room  becomes  louder. 
O  when  a  house  is  doom'd  in  fire  to  perish, 
Manv  and  dark  Heaven  drives  his  clouds  together, 
Yea.'8boot3  his  lightnings  down  fiom  sunny  heights. 
Flames  burst  from  out  the  subterraneous  chasms, 

*  And  fiends  and  angels,  mingHng  in  their  fiiry. 

Sling  fire-brands  at  the  burning  edifice.         \Easit  Theela. 

*  Theie  are  f«w  who  will  not  have  taste  enough  to  laiigh  at  the  tTvo  con* 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. 
A  large  Saloon  lighted  up  with  festal  Splendour ;  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Stage,  a  TahU  richly  set  out, 
at  which  eight  Generals  are  sitting,  among  whom  are  Octavio 
PiccoLOMiNi,  Terzky,  and  Maradas.     Right  and  left  of 
this,  but  farther  back,  two  other  I'ables,  at  each  of  which  six 
persons  are  placed.     The  Middle  Door,  which  is  standing 
open-,  gives  to  the  prospect  a  fourth  Table  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  persons.     More  forward  stands  the  sideboard.     The 
whole  front  of  the  Stage  is  kept  open  for  the  Pages  and 
Servants  in  waiting.    All  is  in  motion.     The  Band  of  Music 
belonging  to  Terzky's  Regiment  march  across  the  Stage, 
and  draw  up  round  the  Tables.     Before  they  are  quite  off 
from  the  front  of  the  Stage,  Max.  Piccolomini  appears, 
Terzky  advances  towards  him  with  a  paper,  Isolaki  comes 
up  to  meet  him  with  a  Beaker  or  Service-cup, 

Terzkt,  Isolani,  Max.  Piccolomini. 

ISOLANI. 

Here,  brother,  what  we  love !    Why,  where  hast  been  ? 
Off  to  thy  place — quick !     Terzky  here  has  given 
The  mother  s  holiday  wine  up  to  free  booty.  \ 

Here  it  goes  on  as  at  the  Heidelberg  castle. 
Already  hast  thou  lost  the  best.     They're  giving 
At  yonder  table  ducaJ  crowns  in  shares ; 
There's  Sternberg's  lands  and  chattels  are  put  up, 
With  Eggenberg's,  Stawata's,  Lichtenstein's, 
And  all  the  great  Bohemian  feodalities. 
Be  nimble,  lad !  and  something  may  turn  up 
For  thee — who  knows  ?  off — to  thy  place !  quick !  marcb  I 
TiEFENBACH  and  GOETZ  {caU  out  from  the  second  and  third 

tables). 
Count  Piccolomini ! 

TERZET. 

Stop,  ye  shall  have  him  in  an  instant. — Bead 

finding  lines  of  this  soliloquy;  and  still  fewer,  I  would  fain  hope,  who  would 
not  have  been  more  disposed  to  shudder,  had  I  given  dkfaithftU  transuitioo. 
Por  the  readers  of  German  I  have  added  the  original : 

.Blind-wuthend  schleudcrt  selbst  der  Gtott  der  Freude 

Den  Fechkianz  in  das  brennende  Ge^lbde. 
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This  oath  here,  whether  as  'tis  here  set  forth. 
The  wording  satisfies  you.     They've  all  read  it, 
Each  in  his  turn,  and  each  one  will  subscribe 
His  individual  signature. 

ICAX.  (reads). 
**  Ingratis  servire  nefas." 

ISOIANI. 

That  sounds  to  my  ears  very  much  like  Latin, 
And  being  interpreted,  pray  what  may *t  mean  ? 

TER2JKT. 

No  honest  man  will  serve  a  thankless  master. 

MAX. 

"  Inasmuch  as  our  supreme  Commander,  the  illustrious 
Duke  of  Friedland,  in  consequence  of  the  manifold  affronts 
and  grievances  which  he  has  received,  had  expressed  his 
determination  to  quit  the  Emperor,  but  on  our  unanimous 
entreaty  has  graciously  consented  to  remain  still  with  the 
army,  and  not  to  part  from  us  without  our  approbation 
thereof,  so  we,  collectively  and  each  in  particular,  in  the 
stead  of  an  oath  personally  taken,  do  hereby  oblige  our- 
selves— likewise  by  him  honourably  and  fEiithfully  to  hold, 
and  in  nowise  whatsoever  from  him  to  part,  and  to  be  readv 
to  shed  for  his  interests  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  so  far, 
namely,  as  our  oath  to  the  Emperor  will  permit  it.  {These 
last  words  are  repeated  by  Isolani.)  In  testimony"  of  which, 
we  subscribe  our  names." 

TEB2XT. 

Now! — are  you  willing  to  subscribe  this  paper? 

TSOLANI. 

Why  should  he  not  ?   All  officers  of  honour 
Can  do  it,  ay,  must  do  it. — Pen  and  ink  here ! 

TEItZKT. 

Nay,  let  it  rest  till  alter  meal. 

I80LANI  {drawing  Max.  along). 

Come,  Max. 
\BoU^  teat  themselves  at  their  tablf. 
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Scene  II. 
Terzkt,  Neumann. 

TKRZKY  {beckons  to  Neumann,  who  is  waiting  at  the  sid>e-tahle^ 
and  steps  forward  with  him  to  the  edge  of  the  stage). 
Have  you  the  copy  with  you, .  Neumann  ?     Give  it. 
It  may  be  changed  for  the  other? 

VEUMANK. 

I  have  copied  it 
Letter  by  letter,,  line  by  line ;  no  eye 
Would  e*er  discover  other  difference, 
Save  only  the  omission  of  that  clause. 
According  to  your  Excellency's  order. 

TERZKY. 

Right !  lay  it  yonder,  and  away  with  this — 
It  has  performed  its  business — to  the  fire  with  it — 
[Neumann  lays  the  copy  on  the  table,  and  steps  back 

again  to  the  side-table. 

Scene  III. 
lUiO  {comes  out  from  the  second  Chamber ),  Terzet. 

ILLO. 

How  goes  it  with  young  Piccolomini ! 

TERZKY. 

All  right,  I  think.    He  has  started  no  objection. 

ILLO. 

He  is  the  only  one  I  fear  about — 

He  and  his  father.     Have  an  eye  on  both ! 

TERZKY. 

How  looks  it  at  your  table  :  you  forget  not 
To  keep  them  warm  and  stirring  ? 

ILLO. 

0,  quite  "^rdial, 
They  are  quite  cordial  in  the  scheme.    We  have  them. 
And  'tis  as  I  predicted  too.     Already 
It  is  the  talk,  not  merely  to  maintain 
The  Duke  in  station.    *'  Since  we're  once  for  all 
Together  and  unanimous,  why  not,*' 
Says  Montecuculi,  "  ay,  why  not  onward, 
And  make  conditions  with  the  Emperor 
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There  in  his  own  Vienna?"    Trast  me,  Count, 
Were  it  not  for  these  said  Piccolomini, 
We  might  have  spared  ourselves  the  cheat. 

TEEZKY. 

And  Butler? 
How  goes  it  there  ?   Hush ! 

Scene  IV. 
To  them  enter  Butler /row  tJie  second  table. 

BUTLEB. 

Don't  disturb  yourselves. 
Field-Marshal,  I  have  understood  you  perfectly. 
Good  luck  be  to  the  scheme ;  and  as  to  me, 

[With  an  air  of  mystery. 
You  may  depend  upon  me. 

ILLO  {yoith  vivctcity). 

May  we,  Butler? 

BUTLEB. 

With  or  without  the  clause,  all  one  to  me ! 

You  understand  me  ?    My  fidelity 

The  Duke  may  put  to  any  proof — I'm  with  him ! 

Tell  him  so  !     I'm  the  Emperor's  officer. 

As  loDg  as  'tis  his  pleasure  to  remain 

The  Emperor's  general !  and  Friedland's  sen^ant, 

As  soon  as  it  shall  please  him  to  become 

His  own  lord. 

TEBZE7. 

You  would  make  a  good  exchange. 
No  stem  economist,  no  Ferdinand, 
Is  he  to  whom  you  plight  your  services. 

BUTLER  [with  a  haughty  look), 
I  do  not  put  up  my  fidelity 
To  sale.  Count  Terzky !     Half  a  year  ago 
I  would  not  have  advised  you  to  have  made  me 
An  overture  to  that,  to  which  I  now 
Offer  myself  of  my  own  free  accord. — 
But  that  is  past !  and  to  the  Duke,  Field  Marshal, 
I  bring  myself  together  with  my  regiment 
And  mark  you,  'tis  my  humour  to  believe, 
"'he  example  whicli  I  give  will  not  remain 
thout  an  influence 
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ILLO. 

Who  is  ignorant, 
That  the  whole  army  look  to  Colonel  Butler, 
As  to  a  light  that  moves  before  them  ? 

BUTLER. 

Ey? 
Then  I  repent  me  not  of  that  fidelity 
Which  for  the  length  of  forty  years  I  held. 
If  in  my  sixtieth  year  my  ^ood  old  name 
Can  purchase  for  me  a  revenge  so  full. 
Start  not  at  what  I  say,  sir  Generals  ! 
My  real  motives — they  concern  not  you. 
And  you  yourselves,  I  trust,  could  not  expect 
That  this  your  game  had  crook'd  my  judgment — or 
That  fickleness,  quick  blood,  or  such  like  cause. 
Has  driven  the  old  man  from  the  track  of  honour. 
Which  he  so  long  had  trodden.     Come,  my  friends  1 
I'm  not  thereto  determined  with  less  firmness, 
Because  I  know  and  have  looked  steadily 
At  that  on  which  I  have  determined. 

IIXO. 

Say, 
And  speak  roundly,  what  are  we  to  deem  you? 

BUTLER. 

A  friend !  I  give  you  here  my  hand  1  I'm  yours 
With  all  I  have.     Not  only  men,  but  money 
Will  the  Duke  want. — Go,  tell  him,  sirs ! 
I've  eam'd  and  laid  up  somewhat  in  his  sen-ice, 
I  lend  it  him ;  and  is  he  my  survivor, 
It  has  been  already  long  ago  bequeathed  him. 
He  is  my  heir.     For  me,  I  stand  alone 
Here  in  the  world ;  nought  know  I  of  the  feeling 
That  binds  the  husband  to  a  wife  and  children. 
My  name  dies  with  me,  my  existence  ends. 

ILLO. 

Tis  not  your  money  that  he  needs — a  heart 

Like  yours  weighs  tons  of  gold  down,  weighs  down  millions! 

BUTLER. 

I  came  a  simple  soldier's  boy  from  Ireland 

To  Prague — and  with  a  master,  whom  I  buried. 
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From  lowest  stable  duty  I  climbed  up, 
Such  was  the  fsite  of  war,  to  this  high  rank, 
The  plaything  of  a  whimsical  good  fortune. 
And  Wallenstein  too  is  a  child  of  luck ; 
I  lo7e  a  fortune  that  is  like  my  own. 

ILLO. 

All  powerful  souls  have  kindred  with  each  other. 

SUTLER. 

This  is  an  awful  moment !  to  the  brave. 
To  the  determined,  an  auspicious  mcmient. 
The  Prince  of  Weimar  arms,  upon  the  Maine, 
To  found  a  mighty  dukedom.     He  of  Halberstadt, 
That  Mansfeldt,  wanted  but  a  longer  life 
To  have  mark'd  out  with  his  good  sword  a  lordship 
That  should  reward  his  courage.    Who  of  these 
Equals  our  Friedland  ?    There  is  nothing,  nothing 
So  high,  but  he  may  set  the  ladder  to  it ! 

TEBZKT, 

That*s  spoken  like*  a  man ! 

BUTLEB. 

Do  you  secure  the  Spaniard  and  Italian- 
Ill  be  your  warrant  for  the  Scotchman  Lesly. 
Come,  to  the  company ! 

TEBZXY. 

Where  is  the  master  of  the  cellar?    Ho ! 

Let  the  best  wines  come  up.    Ho !  cheerly,  boy  I 

Luck  comes  to-day,  so  give  her  hearty  welcome. 

[Exeunt,  each  to  his  table, 

SOEKB  V. 

The  Master  of  the  Cellar,  advancing  with  Neuhaiin, 
Servants  passing  backwards  and  forwards, 

master  of  the  cellar. 
The  best  wine !  O,  if  my  old  mistress,  his  lady  mother, 
could  but  see  these  wild  goings  on,  she  would  turn  herself 
round  in  her  grave.  Yes,  yes,  sir  officer !  't^  all  down  the 
hill  with  this  noble  house !  no  end,  no  moderation !  And 
this  marriage  with  the  Duke's  sister,  a  splendid  connexion,  a 
very  splendid  connexion !  but  I  wiU  tell  you,  sir  officer,  it 
looks  no  good. 
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NETTUANN. 

Heaven  forbid!  Why,  at  this  very  moment  the  whole 
prospect  is  in  bud  and  blossom ! 

MASTER   OF   THE    CELLAR. 

You  think  so  ? — ^Well,  well !  much  may  be  said  on  that  head. 

FIRST   SERVANT   {comes). 

Burgundy  for  the  fourth  table. 

MASTER   OF  THE   CELLAR. 

Now,  sir  lieutenant,  if  this  an't  the  seventieth  flask — 

FIRST   SERVANT. 

Why,  the  reason  is,  that  German  lord,  Tiefenbach,  sits  at 
that  table. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  {continuing  his  discourse  to 

NEUMANN). 

They  are  soaring  too  high.  They  would  rival  kings  and 
electors  in  their  pomp  and  splendour ;  and  wherever  the  Duke 
leaps,  not  a  minute  does  my  gracious  master,  the  Count,  loiter 
on  the  brink— (to  the  Servants). — What  do  you  stand  there 
listening  for  ?  I  will  let  you  know  you  have  legs  presently. 
Off !  see  to  the  tables,  see  to  the  flasks  !  Look  there  !  Count 
Palfi  has  an  empty  glass  before  him  ! 

RUNNER  [comes). 

The  great  service-cup  is  wanted,  sir ;  that  rich  gold  cup 
with  the  Bohemian  arms  on  it.  The  Count  says  you  know 
which  it  is. 

MASTER   OF   THE   CELLAR. 

Ay !  that  was  made  for  Frederick's  coronation  by  the  art- 
ist William — there  was  not  such  another  prize  in  the  whole 
booty  at  Prague. 

RUNNER. 

The  same  ! — a  health  is  to  go  round  in  him. 

MASTER  OP  T^E  CELLAR  (shaking  his  head  while  he  fetches 

and  rinses  the  cups). 
This  will  be  something  for  the  tale-bearers— this  goes  to 
Vienna. 

NEUMANN. 

Permit  me  to  look  at  it. — ^Well,  this  is  a  cup  indeed !  How 
heavy !  as  well  it  may  be,  being  all  gold.— And  what  neat 
things  are  embossed  on  it!  how  natural  and  elegant  they 
look ! — There,  on  the  flrst  quarter,  let  me  see.    That  proud 

s  $2 
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Amazon  there  on  horseback,  she  that  is  takmg  a  leap  over  the 
crosier  and  mitres,  and  carries  on  a  wand  a  hat  together  with 
a  banner,  on  which  there's  a  goblet  represented.  Can  yon 
tell  me  what  all  this  signifies  ? 

ICASTEB  OF  THE   CELUIB. 

The  woman  you  see  there  on  horseback,  is  the  Free  Elec  • 
tion  of  the  Bohemian  Grown.  That  is  signified  by  the  round 
hat,  and  by  that  fiery  steed  on  which  she  is  riding.  The  hat 
is  the  pride  of  man;  for  he  who  cannot  keep  his  hat  on  before 
kings  and  emperors  is  no  free  man. 

KEUUANN. 

But  what  is  the  cup  there  on  the  banner  ? 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELIAR. 

The  cup  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  Bohemian  Church, 
as  it  was  in  our  forefathers'  times.  Our  forefathers  in  the 
wars  of  the  Hussites  forced  from  the  Pope  this  noble  privi- 
lege ;  for  the  Pope,  you  know,  will  not  grant  the  cup  to  any 
layman.  Your  true  Moravian  values  nothing  beyond  the  cup; 
it  is  his  costly  jewel,  and  has  cost  the  Bohemians  their  pre- 
cious blood  in  many  and  many  a  battle. 

NEUMANN. 

And  what  says  that  chart  that  hangs  in  the  air  there,  over 
it  all  ? 

liASTER  OF  THE   CELLAR. 

That  signifies  the  Bohemian  letter-royal,  which  we  forced 
from  the  Emperor  Rudolph — a  precious,  never  to  be  enough 
valued  parchment,  that  secures  to  the  new  church  the  old  pri- 
vileges of  free  ringing  and  open  psalmody.  But  since  he  of 
Steiermark  has  ruled  over  us,  that  is  at  an  end ;  and  after  the 
battle  at  Prague,  in  which  Count  Palatine  Frederick  lost  crown 
and  empire,  our  faith  hangs  upon  the  pulpit  and  the  altar — 
and  our  brethren  look  at  their  homes  over  their  shoulders ; 
but  the  letter-royal  the  Emperor  himself  cut  to  pieces  with 
his  scissors. 

NEUMANN. 

Why,  my  good  Master  of  the  Cellar !  you  are  deep  read  in 
the  chronicles  of  your  country  ? 

MASTER  OF  THE   CELIJLR. 

So  were  my  forefathers,  and  for  that  reason  were  they  min- 
strels, and  served  imder  Procopius  and  Ziska.    Peace  be  with 
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their  asHes !    Well,  well !  they  fought  for  a  good  cause  though 
— ^There  !  carry  it  up ! 

NEUMANN.      < 

Stay !  let  me  but  look  at  this  second  quarter.  Look  therel 
That  is,  when  at  Prague  Castle  the  Imperial  counsellors,  Mar- 
tinitz,  and  Stawata,  were  hurled  down  head  over  heels.  Tis 
even  so  !  there  stands  Count  Thur  who  commands  it. 

[Kunner  takes  the  service-cup  and  goes  off  mith  it, 

MASTER   OF  THE   OfiLLAB. 

O  let  me  never  more  hear  of  that  day.  It  was  the  three- 
and-twentieth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighteen.  It  seems  to  me  as  it  were  but 
yesterday — from  that  unlucky  day  it  all  began,  all  the  heart- 
aches of  the  country.  Since  that  day  it  is  now  sixteen  years, 
and  there  has  never  once  been  peace  on  the  earth. 

[Health  drank  aloud  at  the  second  table. 

The  Prince  of  Weimar!  Hurra! 

[At  the  third  and  fourth  table. 

Long  live  Prince  William !  Long  live  Duke  Bernard  I 
Hurra !  [Music  strikes  up. 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Hear  *em !  Hear  *em !  What  an  uproar ! 

SECOND  SERVANT  {comes  in  running). 
Did  you  hear  ?    They  have  drunk  the  Prince  of  Weimar's 
health. 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

The  Swedish  Chief  Commander ! 

FIRST  SERVANT  {speaking  at  the  sam^  time). 
The  Lutheran ! 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Just  before,  when  Count  Deodati  gave  out  the  Emperor's 
health,  they  were  all  as  mum  as  a  nibbling  mouse. 

MASTER  OF  THE   CELLAR. 

Po,  po  !  When  the  "Wine  goes  in  strange  things  come  out 
A  good  servant  hears,  and  hears  not! — You  should  be  notiiing 
but  eyes  and  feet,  except  when  you  are  called  to. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

[To  the  Runner,  to  whom  he  gives  secretly  a  flask  of 
wine,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  Master  of  the  Cellai", 
standing  between  him  and  the  Eunner. 
Quick,  Thomas !  before  the  Master  of  the  Cellar  runs  this 
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'WSLJ — 'tis  a  flask  of  Frontignac  ! — Snapped  it  up  at  the  third 
table— Canst  go  off  with  it  ? 

BUNNEB  {liides  it  in  his  pocket). 
All  right !  {Exit  the  Second  Servant. 

THIBD  SEBVANT  [oside  to  the  First). 
Be  on  the  hark,  Jack  !  that  we  may  have  right  plenty  to 
tell  to  Father  Quivoga. — He  will  give  us  right  plenty  of  abso- 
lution in  return  for  it. 

riBST   SERVAHT. 

For  that  very  purpose  I  am  always  having  something  to  do 
behind  Illo  s  chair. — He  is  the  man  for  speeches  to  make  you 
stare  with ! 

MASTEB   OF  THE    CELLAR  {tO  NEUMANN). 

"Who,  pray,  may  that  swarthy  man  be,  he  with  the  cross, 
that  is  chatting  so  confidently  with  Esterhats  ? 

NEUMANN. 

Ay !  he  too  is  one  of  those  to  whom  they  confide  too  much. 
He  calls  himself  Maradas,  a  Spaniard  is  he. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  {impatiently). 
Spaniard!    Spaniard!  —  I  tell  you,  friend,  nothing  good 
comes  of  those  Spaniards.    All  these  outlandish  fellows  are 
little  better  than  rogues. 

NEUMANN. 

Fy,  fy !  you  should  not  say  so,  friend.  There  are  among 
them  our  very  best  generals,  and  those  on  whom  the  Duke  at 
this  moment  relies  die  most. 

MASTEB  OF  THE   CELLAR. 

\Taking  the  flask  out  of  the  Runner's  pocket. 
My  son,  it  will  be  broken  to  pieces  in  your  pocket. 

[Terzkt  hurries  in,  fetches  away  the  Paper  and 
caUs  to  a  Servant  for  Pen  and  Ink,  and  goes  to 
the  ha^k  of  the  Stage. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  {to  tJie  Servants). 
The  Lieutenant- General  stands  up. — Be  on  the  watch. — 
Now !     They  break  up, — Off  and  move  back  the  forms. 

[They  rise  at  aU  the  Tables,  the  Servants  hurry  off 
the  front  of  tlie  Stage  to  the  Tables;  part  of  the 
guests  come  forward 
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Scene  VI. 

OcTAVio  PiccoLOMiNi  enters  in  conversation  with  Mahadas, 
and  both  place  themselves  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  Stage  on 
one  side  of  the  Proscenium,  On  the  side  directly  opposite. 
Max.  Piccolomini,  by  himself^  lost  in  thought,  and  taking 
no  part  in  any  thing  that  is  going  forward.  The  middle 
9pace  between  both,  but  rather  more  distant  from  the  edge  of 
the  Stage,  is  filled  up  by  Butlee,  Isolaki,  Goetz,  Tiefen- 

BACH,  and  KOLATTO. 

isolani  [while  the  Company  is  coming  forward). 
Good  night,  good  night,  Kolatto !    Good  night,  Lieutenant 
General ! — ^I  should  rather  say,  good  morning. 

GOETZ  {to  TIEFENBAOH). 

Noble  brother !  (makmg  the  visual  compliment  after  meals), 

TIEFENBAOH. 

Ay !  'twas  J.  royal  feast  indeed. 

GOETZ. 

Yes,  my  Lady  Countess  understands  these  matters.  Her 
mother-in-law,  Heaven  rest  her  soul,  taught  her ! — ^Ah !  that 
was  a  housewife  for  you  I 

TIEFENBAOH. 

There  was  not  her  like  in  all  Bohemia  for  setting  out  a 
table. 

ocTAYio  {aside  to  maradas). 
Do  me  the  favour  to  talk  to  me — talk  of  what  you  will — or 
of  nothing.  Only  preserve  the  appearance  at  least  of  talking. 
I  would  not  wish  to  stand  by  myself,  and  yet  I  conjecture 
that  there  will  be  goings  on  here  worthy  of  our  attentive 
observation.  {He  continues  to  fix  his  eye  on  the  whole  folloW' 
ing  scene,) 

isoLANi  {on  the  point  of  going). 
Lights!  lights! 

TEBZSY  {advances  with  the  Taper  to  Isolani). 
Koble  brother;  two  minutes  longer! — Here  is  something 
to  subscribe. 

ISOLAKI. 

Subschbe  as  much  as  you  Mke- — ^but  you  must  excuse  laotf 
from  reading  it. 
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There  k  no  need.     It  is  the  oath  which  you  have  already 
read.— Only  a  few  marks  of  your  pen ! 

[IsoLAKi  hands  over  the  Paper  to  Octayio  respectfvUy, 

TEBZET. 

Nay,  nay,  first  come  first  served.     There  is  no  precedence 
here.     [Ootavio  runs  over  the  Paper  with  apparent  indiffer* 
eJice.     Tebzkt  watches  him  at  some  distance, 

OOETE  (to  tebzkt). 

Noble  Count !  with  your  permission — good  night. 

TEREET. 

Where's  the  huny  ?  Come,  one  other  composmg  draught* 
(To  the  Servants).— Ho ! 

OOETZ. 

Excuse  me — a  nt  able. 

TEBZET. 

A  thimble-full  I 

OOETZ. 

Excuse  me. 

TIEFENBACH  {sUs  down\ 

Pardon  me,  nobles! — This  standing  does  not  agree  with 
me. 

TERZKT. 

Consult  only  your  own  convenience,  General ! 

TIEFENBACH. 

Clear  at  head,  sound  in  stomach — only  my  legs  won't  cany 
me  any  longer 

isoLANi  (pointing  at  his  corpvlence). 
Poor  legs !  how  should  they !     Such  an  unmerciful  load  I 
[OcTAVio  subscribes  his  name^  and  reaches  over  the 
Paper  to  Tebzkt,  who  gives  it  to  Isolahi  ;  and  he 
goes  to  the  table  to  sign  his  name, 

TIEFENBACH. 

Twas  that  war  in  Pomerania  that  first  brought  it  on.  Out 
in  all  weathers — ice  and  snow— no  help  for  it.  I  shall  never 
get  the  better  of  it  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

GOETZ. 

Why,  in  simple  verity,  your  Swede  makes  no  nice  inquiries 
about  the  season. 
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TEBZE7  {observing  isolani,  whose  hand  tremhles  excessively  so 

that  he  can  scarce  direct  his  pen). 
Have  you  had  that  ugly  complaint  long,  noble  brother? — 
Dispatch  it 

ISOLANI. 

The  sins  of  youth !    I  have  already  tried  the  chalybeate 
waters.     Well — I  must  bear  it. 

[Tebzet  gives  the  Paper  to  Maradas;  he  steps  to 
the  table  to  subscribe. 

ocTAVio  {advancing  to  butler). 
You  are  not  over  fond  of  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  Colonel ! 
I  have  observed  it.    You  "would,  I  think,  find  yourself  more 
to  your  liking  in  the  uproar  of  a  battle,  than  of  a  feast. 

BUTLEB. 

I  must  confess,  *tis  not  in  my  way. 

OCTAVIO  {stepping  nearer  to  himfriendlily). 
Nor  in  mine  either,  I  can  assure  you;  and  I  am  not  a 
little  glad,  my  much  honoured  Colonel  Butler,  that  we  agrea 
so  well  in  our  opinions.  A  half  dozen  good  friends  at  most, 
at  a  small  round  table,  a  glass  of  genuine  Tokay,  open  hearts, 
and  a  rational  conversation— that^s  my  taste ! 

BUTLER. 

And  mine  too,  when  it  can  be  had. 

[The  paper  comes  to  Tiefenbach,  who  glances  over 
it  at  the  same  time  with  Goetz  and  Kolatto. 
Maradas  in  the  mean  time  returns  to  Octavio. 
All  this  takes  place,  the  conversation  with  Butler 
proceeding  uninterrupted. 

ocTAVio  {introducing  maradas  to  butler). 
Don  Balthasar  Maradas !  likewise  a  man  of  our  stamp,  and 
long  ago  your  admirer.  [Butler  bows. 

OCTAVIO  {continuing). 
You  are  a  stranger  here — *twas  but  yesterday  you  arrived 
— you  are  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  means  here.  'Tis  a 
wretched  place — I  know,  at  our  age,  one  loves  to  be  snug  and 
quiet.  What  if  you  moved  your  lodgings? — Come,  be  my 
visitor.  (Butler  makes  a  low  bow.)  Nay,  without  compli- 
ment!— ^For  a  friend  like  you,  I  have  still  a  comer  re* 
maining. 
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BDTLEB  {coldly). 

Toar  obliged  humble  serrant,  my  Lord  lientenant-GeneTaL 
[Tke  paper  comes  to  Butleb,  who  goes  to  ike  table 
to  subscribe  it.     The  front  of  the  stage  is  vacant, 
so  that  both  the  Piccolomikis,  each  on  the  side 
where  he  had  been  from  the  commencement  of  the 
scene,  remain  alone, 
OCTATIO  {after  having  some  time  watched  his  son  in  silence, 
advances  somewhat  nearer  to  him), 
Tou  were  long  absent  from  ns,  friend  I 


I ^urgent  business  detained  me. 

OCTAYIO. 

And,  I  observe,  you  are  still  absent ! 


You  know  this  crowd  and  bustle  always  makes  me  silent. 

ocTATio  {advancing  still  nearer). 
May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  what  the  business  was  that 
detained  you?    Terzky  knows  it  without  asking? 


What  does  Terzky  know? 

OCTAVIO. 

_  ft 

He  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  miss  you. 

tsoLAKi  {yiho  has  been  attending  to  them  for  some  distance, 

steps  up). 
Well  done,  father!    Bout  out  his  baggage!    Beat  up  his 
quarters  I  there  is  something  there  that  should  not  be. 

TERZKY  {toith  the  paper). 
Is  there  none  wanting?    Have  the  whole  subscribed? 

OCTAVIO. 

All 

TEBZEY  {calling  aloud). 
Ho !  Who  subscribes  ? 

BT7TLEB  {tO  TEBZET). 

Count  the  names.    There  ought  to  be  just  thirty. 

TEBZKY. 

Here  is  a  cross. 

TIEFS»BA€H'. 

That's  mjf  mark. 
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ISOLANI. 

He  cannot  write;  but  his  cross  is  a  good  cross,  and  is 
honoured  by  Jews  as  well  as  Christians. 

ocTAYio  [presses  on  to  kax.). 
Come,  general !  let  us  go.    It  is  late. 

TEBZET. 

One  Piccolomini  only  has  signed. 

isoLANi  (jpointing  to  max.). 
Look !  that  is  your  man,  that  statue  there,  who  has  had 
neither  eye,  ear,  nor  tongue  for  us  the  whole  evening. 

[Max.  receives  the  paper  from  Tebzkt,  whi4;h  Tie  looki 
upon  vacantly. 

Scene  VII. 

To  these  enter  Illo  from  the  inner  room.  He  has.  in  his 
hand  a  golden  service-cup^  and  is  ecctremdy  distempered  with 
drinking;  Goetz  and  Butleb  follow  him,  endeavouring  to 
"keep  him  back, 

nxo. 
What  do  you  want?    Let  me  go. 

GOETZ  and  butleb. 
Drink  no  more,  lUo !  For  Heaven's  sake,  drink  no  more. 

XLLO  {0oes  up  to  ocTAVio,  and  shakes  him  cordially  by  the 

hand,  and  then  drinks). 

Octavio !  I  bring  this  to  you !  Let  all  grudge  be  drowned 
in  this  friendly  bowl !  I  know  well  enough,  ye  never  loved 
me— Devil  take  me ! — and  I  never  loved  you ! — I  am  always 
even  with  people  in  that  way !  Let  what's  past  be  past — 
that  is,  you  understand — forgotten !  I  esteem  you  infinitely. 
{E7nbra4sing  him  repeatedly).  You  have  not  a  dearer  friend 
on  earth  than  I — but  that  you  know.  The  fellow  that  cries 
logue  to  you  calls  me  villain — and  111  strangle  him!— my 
dear  friend ! 

TEBZKT  {whispering  to  him). 

Art  in  thy  senses?  For  Heaven's  sake,  lUo,  think  where 
you  are ! 

ILLO  {aloud). 

What  do  you  mean  ? — There  are  none  but  friends  here,  a»e 
lliere?  {Looks  round  the  whole  circle  with  a  jolly  and  trir 
umphant  air.)    Not  a  sneaker  amongst  us,  thank  Heaven ! 
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TEBZKT  (to  BUTLBB,  eagerly). 
Take  him  off  with  you,  force  him  off,  I  entreat  you,  Butler ! 

BUTLER  {to  ILLO). 

Field  Marshal!  a  word  with  you.      {Leads  him  to  the 
MAoariy 

ILLO  (cordiaUy). 

A  thousand  for  one;  Fill — Fill  it  once  more  up  to  the 
hrim.    To  this  gallant  man*s  health ! 

ISOLANI  {to  MAX.  who  oU  the  while  has  been  staring  on  the 

paper  toith  fixed  but  vacant  eyes). 
Slow  and  sure  my  nohle  brother ! — Hast  parsed  it  all  yet? 
Some  words  yet  to  go  through  ? — Ha  ? 

MAX.  {waking  as  from  a  dream). 
What  am  I  to  do? 

TEBZKT,  and  at  the  same  Ume  isolani. 
Sign  your  name.    (Ogtatio  directs  his  eyes  on  him  with  in- 
tense anxiety.) 

MAX.  {returns  the  paper). 
Let  it  stay  till  to-morrow.     It  is  business  —to-day  I  am  not 
sufficiently  collected.    Send  it  to  me  to-morrow. 

TERZST. 

Nay,  collect  yourself  a  little. 

ISOLANI. 

A. wake  man!  awake! — Come,  thy  signature,  and  haye  done 
with  it!  What!  Thou  art  the  youngest  in  the  whole  company, 
and  would  be  wiser  than  all  of  us  together?  Look  there!  thy 
father  has  signed — we  have  all  signed. 

TEBZKT  {to  OCTAVIO). 

Use  your  influence.     Instruct  him. 

OCTAVTO. 

My  son  is  at  the  age  of  discretion. 

iixo  {leaves  the  service-cup  on  the  sideboard). 
What's  the  dispute? 

TEBZKT. 

He  declines  subscribing  the  paper. 

MAX. 

I  say,  it  may  as  well  stay  till  to-morrow. 

ILLO.  . 

It  cannot  stay.  We  have  all  subscribed  to  it— and  80 
must  you. — ^You  must  subscribe. 
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MAX. 

Ulo,  good  night ! 

ILLO. 

No !  You  come  not  off  so!  The  Duke  shall  learn  \?ho  are 
his  friends.  {All  collect  round  Iixo  and  Max.) 

MAX. 

What  my  sentiments  are  towards  the  Duke,  the  Duke  knows, 
every  one  knows — what  need  of  this  wild  stuff? 

ILLO. 

This  is  the  thanks  the  Duke  gets  for  his  partiality  to  Ita- 
lians and  foreigners..  Us  Bohemians  he  holds  for  little  hotter 
than  dullards — ^nothing  pleases  him  hut  what's  outlandish. 

TEKZKY  (in  extreme  embarrassment^  to  the  Commanders,  who 
at  iLLo's  words  give  a  sudden  start  as  preparing  to  resent 
them.) 
It  is  the  wine  that  speaks,  and  not  his  reason.    Attend  not 

to  him,  I  entreat  you. 

isoLANi  {yoith  a  hitter  laugh). 
Wine  invents  nothing :  it  only  tattles, 

ILLO. 

He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  Your  tender  con- 
Bciences !  Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  back-door,  by  a  puny 
proviso — 

TERZKY  {interrupting  him). 
He  is  stark  mad — don't  listen  to  lum ! 

ILLO  {raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch). 
Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  proviso.    What  of  the  pro- 
viso ?    The  devil  take  this  proviso ! 

VAX.  {has  his  attention  routed,  and  looks  again  into  the  paper), 
AVhat  is  there  here  then  of  such  perilous  import?    You 
make  me  curious — I  must  look  closer  at  it 

TERZKY  (in  a  low  voice  to  illo). 
What  are  you  doing,  Illo  ?    You  are  ruining  us. 

TIEFENBACH  (tO  KOLATTO). 

Ay,  ay !  I  obser^-ed,  that  before  we  sat  down  to  supper,  it 
was  read  differently. 

GOETZ. 

Why,  I  seemed  to  think  so  too.. 
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ISOLANL 

What  do  I  care  for  that?   Where  there  stand  other  names, 
mine  can  stand  too. 

TXKVKNBACH. 

Before  supper  there  teas  a  certain  proviso  therein,  or  short 
clause,  concerning  our  duties  to  the  Emperor. 

BUTLER  (to  one  of  the  Commanders), 
For  shame,  for  shame !     Bethink  you.     What  is  the  main 
business  here?    The  question  now  is,  whether  we  shall  keep 
our  General,  or  let  him  retire.     One  must  not  take  these 
things  too  nicely,  and  over-scrupulously. 

isoLANi  (to  one  of  the  Generals). 
Did  the  Duke  make  any  of  these  provisos  when  he  gave 
you  your  regiment? 

TEKZKT  (to  GOETZ). 

Or  when  he  gave  you  the  ofl&ce  of  army-purveyancer,  which 
brings  you  in  yearly  a  thousand  pistoles ! 

ILLO. 

He  is  a  rascal  who  makes  us  out  to  be  rogues.     If  there  be 
any  one  that  wants  satisfaction,  let  him  say  so, — I  am  his  man. 

TIEFENBACH. 

Softly,  softly !  Twas  but  a  word  or  two. 

MAX.  {having  read  the  paper  gives  it  habile). 
Till  to-morrow  therefore ! 

iLLo  {stammering  with  rage  and  fury,  loses  all  command  over 
himself  and  presents  tJie  paper  to  max.  with  one  hand,  and 
his  sword  in  the  other). 

Subscribe —Judas ! 

ISOLANI. 

Out  upon  you,  Illo ! 

ocTAVio,  TERZKY,  BUTLER  (all  together), 

Down  with  the  sword!  ^ 

ICAX.  (rushes  on  him  suddenly  and  disarms  him,  then  to  count 

tebzkt). 
Take  him  ofiE  to  bed. 

[Max.  leaves  the  stage. — Illo  cursing  and  raving  is  held 
back  by  some  of  the  Officers,  and  amidst  a  universal 
confusion  the  Curtain  drops. 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  I. 

A  Chamber  in  Piccolomini's  Mansion. — It  is  Night. 

OoTAvio  PiccoLOMiNi.    A  Valet  de  Cbambre  with  Lights. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  when  my  son  comes  in,  conduct  him  hither. 

What  is  the  hour  ? 

VALET. 

Tls  on  the  point  of  morning. 

OCTAVIO. 

Set  down  the  light.     We  mean  not  to  undress. 

You  may  retire  to  sleep. 

[Eodt  Valet.  Octavio  paces,  musing,  a^cross  the  cham- 
ber ;  Max.  Piccolomini  enters  unobserved,  and  looks 
at  his  father  for  some  moments  in  silence. 

MAX. 

Art  thou  offended  with  me  ?  Heaven  knows 

That  odious  business  was  no  fault  of  mine. 

Tis  true,  indeed,  I  saw  thy  signature, 

What  thou  hadst  sanctioned;  should  not,  it  might  Qoem^ 

Have  come  amiss  to  me.     But — 'tis  my  nature — 

Thou  know'st  that  in  such  matters  I  must  follow 

My  own  light,  not  another's. 

OCTAVIO  (ffoes  up  to  him  and  embraces  him). 

Follow  it, 
O  follow  it  still  further,  my  best  son ! 
To-night,  dear  boy !  it  hath  more  Mthfully 
Guided  thee  than  the  example  of  thy  father. 


Declare  thyself  less  darkly. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  do  so ; 
For  after  what  has  taken  place  this  night, 
There  must  remain  no  secrets  'twixt  us  two. 

[Both  seat  themselve$. 
Max.  Piccolomini !  what  thinkest  thou  of 
The  oath  that  was  sent  round  for  signatures  ? 

MAX. 

I  hold  it  for  a  thing  of  harmless  import, 
Although  I  love  not  these  set  declarationfl. 
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OCTAVIO. 

And  on  no  other  ground  hast  thou  refused 
The  signature  they  fain  had  "wrested  from  thee  ? 


It  was  a  serious  husiness 1  vas  absent — 

The  affidr  itself  seem'd  not  so  urgent  to  me. 

OCTATIO. 

Be  open,  Max.     Thou  hadst  then  no  suspicion? 

MAX. 

Suspicion!  what  suspicion  ?    Not  the  least. 

OCTAVIO. 

Thank  thy  good  angel,  Piccolomini : 

He  drew  thee  back  unconscious  from  the  abyss. 

MAX. 

I  know  not  what  thou  meanest. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  tell  thee. 
Fain  would  they  have  extorted  from  thee,  son, 
The  sanction  of  thy  name  to  villany ; 
Yes,  with  a  single  flourish  of  thy  pen. 
Made  thee  renounce  thy  duty  and  thy  honour ! 

MAX.  (rises). 
Octavio ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Patience !  Seat  yourself.     Much  yet 
Hast  thou  to  hear  from  me,  friend ! — hast  for  years 
Lived  in  incomprehensible  illusion. 
Before  thine  eyes  is  Treason  drawing  out 
As  black  a  web  as  e'er  was  spun  for  venom: 
A  power  of  hell  o'erclouds  thy  xmderstanding. 
I  dare  no  longer  stand  in  silence — dare 
No  longer  see  thee  wandering  on  in  darkness, 
Nor  pluck  the  bandage  from  thine  eyes. 

MAX. 

My  father! 
Yet,  ere  thou  speakest,  a  moment's  pause  of  thought  i 
If  your  disclosures  should  appear  to  be 
Conjectures  only — and  almost  I  fear 
They  will  be  nothing  further — spare  them !  I 
Am  not  in  that  collected  mood  at  present^ 
That  I  could  listen  to  them  quietly. 
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OCTAVIO. 

The  deeper  cause  thou  hast  to  hate  this  light, 

The  more  impatient  cause  have  I,  my  son, 

To  force  it  on  thee.    To  the  innocence 

And  "wisdom  of  thy  heart  I  could  have  trusted  thee 

With  calm  assurance— but  I  see  the  net 

Preparing — and  it  is  thy  heart  itself 

Alarms  me  for  thine  innocence— that  secret, 

[Fixing  his  eyes  stedfastly  on  his  son^sface* 
Which  thou  concealest,  forces  mine  from  me. 

[max.  attempts  to  answer,  but  hesitates,  and  casts  hi$ 
eyes  to  the  ground  embarrassed, 

OCTAVIO  (after  a  pause). 
Know,  then,  they  are  dupmg  thee ! — a  most  foul  game 
With  thee  and  with  us  all — ^nay,  hear  me  calmly — 
The  Duke  even  now  is  playing.     He  assumes 
The  mask,  as  if  he  would  forsake  the  army ; 
And  in  this  moment  makes  he  preparations 
That  army  from  the  Emperor  to  steal, 
And  carry  it  over  to  the  enemy! 

MAX. 

That  low  Priest's  legend  I  know  well,  but  did  not 
Expect  to  hear  it  from  thy  mouth. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  mouth, 
From  which  thou  hearest  it  at  this  present  moment. 
Doth  warrant  thee  that  it  is  no  Priest's  legend.  '' 

MAX 

How  mere  a  maniac  they  supposed  the  Duke ; 
What,  he  can  me^tate? — the  Duke? — can  dream 
That  he  can  lure  away  full  thirty  thousand 
Tried  troops  and  true,  all  honourable  soldiers. 
More  than  a  thousand  noblemen  among  them, 
Erom  oaths,  from  duty,  from  their  honour  lure  them> 
And  make  them  all  unanimous  to  do 
A  deed  that  brands  them  scoundrels  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

Such  a  deed* 
With  such  a  front  of  infamy,  the  Duke 
No  way  desires — what  he  reqtdres  of  us 

T 
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Bears  a  far  gentler  appellation.     Nothing 
He  mshes,  but  to  give  the  Empire  peace.' 
And  so»  becaose  the  Emperor  hates  this  peace, 
Therefore  the  Duke — the  Duke  will  force  him  to  it. 
All  parts  of  the  Empire  mil  he  pacify, 
And  for  his  trouble  will  retain  in  payment 
(What  he  has  already  in  his  gripe)— -Bohemia ! 

MAX. 

Has  he,  Octavio,  merited  of  us, 

That  we — that  we  should  think  so  vilely  of  him  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

What  tf«  tcould  think  is  not  the  question  here, 
The  Eiffair  speaks  for  itself— and  cletirest  proofs  I 
Hear  me,  my  son — 'tis  not  unknown  to  thee, 
In  what  ill  credit  with  the  Court  we  stand. 
But  little  dost  thou  know,  or  guess,  what  tricks, 
What  base  intrigues,  what  lying  artifices, 
Have  been  employed — ^for  this  sole  end — ^to  sow 
Mutiny  in  the  camp !     All  bands  are  loosed — 
Loosed  all  the  bands,  that  link  the  officer 
To  his  liege  Emperor,  all  that  bind  the  soldier 
Affectionately  to  the  citizen. 
Lawless  he  stands,  and  threateningly  beleaguers 
The  state  he's  bound  to  guard.    To  such  a  height 
*Tis  swoln,  that  at  this  hour  the  Emperor 
Before  his  armies— his  own  armies —trembles; 
Yea,  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  fears 
The  traitors'  poniards,  and  is  meditating 

To  hurry  off  and  hide  his  tender  offspring 

Not  from  the  Swedes,  not  from  the  Lutherans — No ! 
From  his  own  troops  to  hide  and  hurry  them ! 

MAX. 

Cease,  cease !  thou  torturest,  shatterest  me.     I  knoyr 
That  oft  we  tremble  at  an  empty  terror ; 
But  the  false  phantasm  brings  a  real  misery. 

OCTAVIO 

It  is  no  phantasm.     An  intestine  war, 
Of  all  the  most  unnatural  and  cruel, 
Will  burst  out  into  flames,  if  instantly 
We  do  not  fly  and  stifle  it.     The  Generals 
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Are  many  of  them  long  ago  won  over ; 
The  subaltems  are  vacillating — wholo 
Regiments  and  garrisons  are  vacillating. 
To  foreigners  our  strongholds  are  entrusted ; 
To  that  suspected  Schafgotch  is  the  whole* 
Force  of  Silesia  given  up :  to  Terzky 
Five  regiments,  foot  and  horse — to  Isolani, 
To  Hlo,  Kinsky,  Butler,  the  best  troops. 

MAX. 

Likewise  to  both  of  us. 

OCTAVIO. 

Because  the  Duke 
Believes  he  has  secured  us — means  to  lure  us 
Still  further  on  by  splendid  promises. 
To  me  he  portions  forth  the  princedoms,  Glatz 
And  Sagan ;  and  too  plain  I  see  the  bait 
With  which  he  doubts  not  but  to  catch  thee. 

MAX. 

No!  no! 
I  tell,  thee  ~*no! 

OOTAVTO. 

0  open  yet  thine  eyes ! 
And  to  what  purpose  think'st  thou  he  has  called  us 
Hither  to  Pilsen  ? — to  avail  himself 
Of  our  advice  ? — 0  when  did  Friedland  ever 
Need  our  advice? — Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me. 
To  sell  ourselves  are  we  called  hither,  and 
Decline  we  that — to  be  his  hostages. 
Therefore  doth  noble  G alias  stand  aloof; 
Thy  father,  too,  thou  wouldstnot  have  seen  here, 
If  higher  duties  had  not  held  him  fetter'd. 

MAX. 

He  makes  no  secret  of  it — needs  make  none — 

That  we're  called  hither  for  his  sake— he  owns  it.  ' 

He  needs  our  aidance  to  maintain  himself — 

He  did  so  much  for  us ;  and  'tis  but  fair 

That  we,  too,  should  do  somewhat  now  for  him. 

OCTAVTO. 

And  know'sf  thou  what  it  is  which  we  must  do  ? 
That  lUo's  drunken  mood  betray'd  it  to  thee. 

T  9 
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Bethink  thyself— what  hast  thou  heard,  what  seen? 
The  counterfeited  paper — the  omission 
Of  that  particular  clause,  so  full  of  meaning, 
Does  it  not  prove,  that  thej  would  bind  us  down 
To  nothing  good? 

MAX. 

That  counterfeited  paper 
Appears  to  me  no  other  than  a  trick 
Of  Illo's  own  device.     These  underhand 
Traders  in  great  men's  interests  ever  use 
To  urge  and  hurry  all  things  to  the  extreme. 
They  see  the  Duke  at  variance  with  the  Court, 
And  fondly  think  to  serve  him,  when  they  widen 
The  breach  irreparably.     Trust  me,  father, 
The  Di&e  knows  nothing  of  all  this. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me 
That  I  must  dash  to  earth,  that  I  must  shatter 
A  ffidth  so  specious ;  but  I  may  not  spare  thee ! 
For  this  is  not  a  time  for  tenderness. 
Thou  must  take  measures,  speedy  ones — must  act. 
I  therefore  will  confess  to  thee,  that  all 
Which  I've  entrusted  to  thee  now — that  all 
Which  seems  to  thee  so  unbelievable, 
That — yes,  I  will  tell  thee — (apoj^e) — ^Max. !  I  had  it  aU 
From  his  own  mouth — from  the  Duke's  mouth  I  had  it. 

MAX  [in  excesdve^  agitation). 
No ! — no  I— never ! 

OOTAVIO. 

Himself  confide#to  me 
What  I,  'tis  true,  had  long  before  discovered 
By  other  means — ^himself  confided  to  me, 
That  'twas  his  settled  plan  to  join  the  Swedes ; 
And,  at  the  head  of  the  united  armies, 
Compel  the  Emperor 

MAX. 

He  is  passionate, 
The  Court  has  stung  him — ^he  is  sore  all  over 
With  injuries  and  affronts ;  and  in  a  moment 
Of  irritation,  what  if  he,  for  once, 
Forgot  himself?    He's  an  impetuous  man. 
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OCXIVIO. 

Nay,  in  cold  blood  he  did  confess  this  to  me : 
And  having  construed  mj  astonishment 
Into  a  scruple  of  his  power,  he  showed  me 
flis  written  evidences — showed  me  letters. 
Both  from  the  Saxon  and  the  Swede,  that  gave 
Promise  of  aidance,  and  defined  the  amount. 

"MAX, 

It  cannot  be ! — can  not  be ! — can  not  be  I 
Dost  thou  not  see,  it  cannot! 
Thou  wouldst  of  necessity  have  shown  him 
Such  horror,  such  deep  loathing — that  or  he 
Had  taken  ^ee  for  his  better  genius,  or 
•Thou  stood'st  not  now  a  living  man  before  me— 

OOTAVIO. 

I  have  laid  open  my  objections  to  him. 
Dissuaded  him  with  pressing  earnestness ; 
But  my  abhorrence,  me  full  sentiment 
Of  my  whole  heart— that  I  have  still  kept  saoped 
To.  my  own  consciousness. 


And  thou  hast  been 
So  treacherous  ?    That  looks  not  like  my  father  1 
I  trusted  not  thy  words,  when  thou  didst  teU  me 
Evil  of  him ;  much  les^  can  I  now  do  it» 
That  thou  calumniatest  thy  own  self, 

O0TA.TEO, 

I  did  not  thrust  myself  into  his  secrecj. 


Uprightness  merifcd  his  confidence. 

OCTAYIO. 

He  was  no  longer  worthy  of  sincerity. 


Dissimulation,  sure,  was  still  less  worthy 
Of  thee,  Octavio  I 

OCTAVIO. 

Gave  I  him  a  cause 
To  Qntertain  a  scruple  of  my  honour? 

MAX. 

That  he  did  not  evinced  his  confidence. 
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OGflATIO. 

Dear  son,  it  is  not  always  possible 

Still  to  preserre  that  infiut  puritj 

Which  the  voice  teaches  in  our  inmost  heart. 

Still  in  alarm,  for  ever  on  the  watch 

Against  the  wiles  of  wicked  men :  e*en  Yirtue 

Will  sometimes  bear  awaj  h«r  outward  xobes 

Soiled  in  the  wrestle  with  Iniquity. 

This  is  the  corse  of  every  evil  deed. 

That,  propagating  still,  it  hrings  forth  eviL 

I  do  not  cheat  my  better  soul  with  s^^hisms; 

I  but  perform  my  orders ;  the  Emperor 

Prescribes  my  conduct  to  me.    Dearest  boy; 

Far  better  were  it,  doubtless,  if  we  all 

Obeyed  the  heart  at  all  times ;  but  so  doing. 

In  this  our  present  sojourn  with  bad  men. 

We  must  abandon  many  an  honest  object. 

Tis  now  our  call  to  serve  the  Emperor; 

By  what  means  he  can  best  be  served — the  heart 

May  whisper  what  it  will — ^this  is  our  call ! 


It  seems  « thing  appointed,  that  to-day 

I  should  not  comprehend,  not  understand  thee. 

The  Duke,  thou  say'st,  did  honestly  pour  out 

His  heart  to  thee,  but  for  a^  evil  purpose ; 

And  thou  dishonestly  hast  cheated  hun 

For  a  good  purpose  !     Silence,  I  entreat  thee^- 

My  friend,  thou  stealest  not  from  me-^ 

Let  me  not  lose  my  father ! 

ocTAVio  (suppressing  resentment). 
As  yet  thou  know'st  not  all,  my  son.     I  have 
Yet  somewhat  to  disclose  to  thee.  [4/^  ^ 

Duke  Friedland 
Hath  made  his  preparations.    He  relies 
Upon  his  stars.     He  deems  us  unprovided. 
And  thinks  to  fall  upon  us  by  surprise. 
Yea,  in  his  dream  of  hope,  he  grasps  already 
The  golden  circle  in  his  hand.     He  errs. 
We,  too,  have  been  in  action — ^he  but  grasps 
His  evil  fate,  most  evil,  most  mysterious  I 
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MAX. 

O  nothing  rash,  my  sire !     By  all  that's  good 
Let  me  invoke  thee — no  precipitation ! 

OCTAVIO. 

With  light  tread  stole  he  on  his  evil  way, 
And  light  of  tread  hath  Vengeance  stole  on  after  him. 
Unseen  she  stands  ab-eady,  dark  behind  him — 
But  one  step  more — he  shudders  in  heir  grasp ! 
Thou  hast  seen  Questenberg  with  me.     As  yet 
Thou  know*st  but  his  ostensible  commission : 
He  brought  with  him  a  private  one,  my  son  I 
And  that  was  for  me  only. 

MAX. 

May  I  know  it? 
OCTAVIO  [seizes  the  patent). 


-In  this  disclosure  place  I  in  thy  hands 


Max.! 

[Apc^jus. 


The  Empire's  welfare  and  thy  father's  life : 
Dear  to  thy  inmost  heart  is  Wallenstein : 
A  powerful  tie  of  love,  of  veneration, 
Hath  knit  thee  to  him  from  thy  earliest  youth. 
Thou  nourishest  the  tDish, — O  let  me  still 
Anticipate  thy  loitering  confidence ! 
The  hope  thou  nourishest  to  knit  thyself 
Yet  closer  to  him 

MAX. 

Father 


OCTAVIO. 

0,  my  son ! 
I  trust  thy  heart  undoubtingly.    But  am  I 
Equally  sure  of  thy  collectedness  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  able,  with  calm  countenance, 
To  enter  this  man's  presence,  when  that  I 
Have  trusted  to  thee  his  whole  fate  ? 


According 
As  thou  dost  trust  me,  father,  with  his  crime. 

[OcTAVio  takes  a  paper  out  of  his  escrutoire^ 
and  gives  it  to  him. 
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Whatl  how!  a  full  Imperial  patent! 

OCTATIO. 

Bead  it. 
MAX.  (Just  glances  on  it). 
Duke  Friedland  sentenced  and  condemned  I 

OOTAVIO. 

Even  so. 
VAX.  \throw8  down  the  paper), 
O  this  is  too  much !  O  unhappy  error ! 

OOTAVIO. 

Bead  on.     Collect  thyself. 

KAZ.  {after  he  has  read  further^  with  a  look  of  affright  and 

astonishment  on  his  father). 

How!  what!  Thou!  thou! 

OOTAVIO. 

But  for  the  present  moment,  till  the  King 
Of  Hungary  may  safely  join  the  army, 
Is  the  command  assigned  to  me. 


And  think^st  thou, 
Dost  thou  helieve,  that  thou  wilt  tear  it  from  him? 
O  never  hope  it ! — Father !  father !  father !         v 
An  inauspicious  office  is  enjoined  thee, 
'yhis  paper  here — this !  and  wilt  thou  enforce  it? 
The  mighty  in  the  middle  of  his  host, 
Surroimded  by  his  thousands,  him  wouldst  thou 
Disarm — degrade !  Thou  art  lost,  both  thou  and  all  of  us. 

OOTAVIO. 

What'hazard  I  incur  thereby,  I  koow. 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand.     The  Almighty 
Will  cover  with  his  shield  the  Imperial  house, 
And  shatter,  in  his  wrath,  the  work  of  darkness. 
The  Emporor  hath  true  servants  stQl ;  and  even 
Here  in  the  camp,  there  are  enough  brave  men 
Who  for  the  gqod  cause  will  fight  gallantly. 
The  feithful  have  been  wam'd— the  dangerous 
Are  closely  watch'd.     I  wait  but  the  first  step, 
And  then  immediately — 
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What !  on  suspicion  ? 
Immediately  ? 

OOTAVIO. 

The  Emperor  is  no  tyrant. 
The  deed  alone  hell  punish,  not  the  ^dsh. 
The  Duke  hath  yet  his  destiny  in  his  power. 
Let  him  but  leave  the  treason  uncompleted, 
He  mil  be  silently  displaced  from  office, 
And  make  way  to  his  Emperor's  royal  son. 
An  honourable  exile  to  his  castles 
Will  be  a  benefaction  to  him  rather 
Than  punishment.     But  the  first  open  step — 

HAX. 

What  callest  thou  such  a  step  ?    A  wicked  step 
Ne'er  will  he  take ;  but  thou  mightest  easily, 
Yea,  thou  hast  done  it,  misinterpret  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  howsoever  punishable  were 

Duke  Friedland's  purposes,  yet  still  the  steps 

Which  he  hath  taken  openly,  permit 

A  mild  construction.     It  is  my  intention 

To  leave  this  paper  wholly  unenforced 

Till  some  act  is  committed  which  convicts  him 

Of  high  treason,  without  doubt  or  plea, 

And  that  shall  sentence  him. 

MAX. 

"*  But  who  the  judge  ? 

OOTAYIO. 

Thyself. 

MAX. 

For  ever,  then,  this  paper  will  lie  idle. 

OCTAVIO. 

Too  soon,  I  fear,  its  powers  must  all  be  proved. 
After  the  counter-promise  of  this  evening. 
It  cannot  be  but  he  must  deem  himself 
Secure  of  the  majority  with  us ; 
And  of  the  army's  general  sentiment 
He  hath  a  pleasing  proof  in  that  petition, 
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Which  thou  delivered^st  to  him  from  the  regiments. 
Add  this  too— I  have  letters  tliat  the  Bhinegraye 
Hath  changed  his  route,  and  travels  hy  forced  marches 
To  the  Bohemian  forests.    What  this  purports 
Remains  unknoum  ;  and,  to  confirm  suspicion. 
This  night  a  Swedish  nohleman  arrived  here. 

UAX. 

I  have  thy  word.    Thoult  not  proceed  to  action 
Before  thou  hast  convinced  me — ^me  myself. 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  it  possible  ?     Still,  after  all  thou  know'st, 
Canst  thou  believe  still  in  his  innocence  ? 

KAX.  {with  erUhtuuumy 
Thy  judgment  may  mistake  ;  my  heart  can  not 

[Moderates  his  voice  and  mannmr. 
These  reasons  might  expound  thy  spirit  or  mine  ; 
But  they  expound  not  Friedland — I  have  faith : 
For  as  he  knits  his  fortrmes  to  the  stars, 
Even  so  doth  he  resemble  them  in  secret. 
Wonderful,  still  inexplicable  courses  ! 
Trust  me,  they  do  him  wrong.    All  will  be  solved. 
These  smokes  at  once  will  kindle  into  flame — 
The  edges  of  this  black  and  stormy  cloud 
Will  brighten  suddenly,  and  we  shall  view 
The  Unapproachable  glide  out  in  splendour. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  wiU  await  it. 

Scene  II. 

OoTAVio  and  Max.   as  before.     To  them  the  Valet  of  ih$ 

Chamber. 

OCTAVIO. 

How  now,  then  ? 

VALET. 

A  despatch  is  at  the  door. 

OOTAVIO. 

So  early  ?    From  whom  comes  he  then  ?    Who  is  itP 

VALET. 

That  he  refused  to  tell  me. 
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OOTAVIO. 

Lead  him  in : 
And,  hark  you — let  it  not  transpire. 

[Eadt  Valet ;  the  Comet  steps  in, 

OCTAVIO. 

Ha !  Cornet — is  it  you  ?  and  from  Count  Gallas  ? 
Giye  me  your  letters, 

CORNET. 

The  Lieutenan^General 
Trusted  it  not  to  letters. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  what  is  it  ? 

CORNET. 

He  hade  me  tell  you — Dare  I  speak  openly  here  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son  knows  all. 

CORNET. 

We  have  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Whom? 


Sesroa, 


CORNET. 

The  old  negociator. 

OCTAVIO  (eagerly). 
And  you  have  him  ? 

CORNET.  . 

In  the  Bohemian  Forest  Captain  Molirbrand 
Found  and  secured  him  yester  morning  early : 
He  was  proceeding  then  to  Eegensburg, 
And  on  him  were  despatches  for  the  Swede. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  the  despatches 

COSSET 

The  Lieutenant-General 
Sent  them  that  instant  to  Vienna,  and 
The  prisoner  with  them. 

OOTAVIO. 

Thb  is,  indeed,  a  tiding ! 
That  fellow  is  a  precious  casket  to  us, 
Enclosing  weighty  things.— -Was  much  found  on  bim  ? 
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COBKBT. 

I  think,  six  packets,  with  Count  Teizky's  anns. 

OCTAYIO. 

None  in  the  Bakers  own  hand  ? 

COBNET. 

Not  that  I  know 

OCXATIO. 

Andold  Sesina? 

COBNET. 

He  was  sorely  frightened. 
When  it  was  told  him  he  must  to  Vienna. 
But  the  Count  Altringer  bade  him  take  heart, 
Would  he  but  make  a  full  and  free  confession. 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  Altringer  then  with  your  Lord  ?  I  heard 
That  he  hj  sick  at  Linz. 

COBNET, 

These  three  days  past 
He's  with  my  master,  the  lieutenant-General, 
At  Frauenburg.    Already  have  they  sixty 
Small  companies  together,  chosen  men ;  i 

Respectfully  they  greet  you  with  assurances, 
That  they  are  only  waiting  your  commands. 

OCTAVIO. 

In  a  few  days  may  great  events  take  place. 
And  when  must  you  return  ? 

CORNET. 

I  wait  your  orders. 

OCTAVIO. 

Eemain  till  evening. 

Comet  signifies  his  assent  and  obeisance^  and,  is  going 

No  one  saw  you — ^ha  ? 

COBNET. 

No  living  creature.     Through  the  cloister  wicket 
The  Capuchins,  as  usual,  let  me  in. 

OCTAVIO.  i 

Go,  rest  your  limbs,  and  keep  yourself  conceal*d. 

I  hold  it  probable,  that  yet  ere  evening  I 

I  shall  despatch  you.    The  development 
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Of  this  a£Our  approaches :  ere  the  day. 
That  even  now  is  dawning  in  the  heaven, 
Ere  this  eventful  day  hath  set,  the  lot 
That  must  decide  our  fortunes  will  be  drawn. 

[Exit  Cornet. 

SC£N£  III. 
OcTAvio  and  Max.  Piccolomini. 

OCTAVIO. 

Well — and  what  now,  son  ?    All  will  soon  be  clear ; 

For  all,  I'm  certain,  went  through  that  Sesina. 

KAX.  {who  through  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  scene  has 

been  in  a  violent  and  visible  struggle  of  feeUngs,  at  length 

starts  as  one  resolved), 
1  will  procure  me  light  a  shorter  way. 
Farewell. 

OCTAVIO. 

Where  now  ? — Remain  here. 

MAX. 

To  the  Duke. 

OCTAVIO  (alarmed). 

What 

MAX.  (returning). 
If  thou  hast  believed  that  I  shall  act 

A  part  in  this  thy  play 

Thou  hast  miscalculated  on  me  grievously. 

My  way  must  be  straight  on.    True  with  the  tongue, 

False  with  the  heart — I  may  not,  cannot  be : 

Nor  can  I  suffer  that  a  man  should  trust  me — 

As  his  friend  trust  me — and  then  lull  my  conscience 

With  such  low  pleas  as  these  : — "  I  ask  him  not — 

He  did  it  all  at  his  own  hazard — and 

My  mouth  has  never  lied  to  him." — No,  no ! 

^What  a  friend  takes  me  for,  that  I  must  be. 

— Ill  to  the  Duke ;  ere  yet  this  day  is  ended 

Will  I  demand  of  him  that  he  do  save 

His  good  name  from  the  world,  and  with  one  stride 

Break  through  and  rend  this  j&ne-spun  web  of  yours. 

He  can,  he  will ! — I  still  am  his  believer. 

Yet  111  not  pledge  myself,  but  that  those  letters 
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May  famish  you,  perchance,  "with  proofs  against  him. 

How  far  may  not  this  Terzky  have  proceeded — 

What  may  not  he  himself  too  have  permitted 

Himself  to  do,  to  snare  the  enemy, 

The  laws  of  war  excusing  ?     Nothing,  save 

His  own  mouth  shall  convict  him — ^nothing  less ! 

And  face  to  face  "will  I  go  question  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Thou  wilt  ? 

MAX. 

I  will,  as  sure  as  this  heart  beats. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have,  indeed,  miscalculated  on  thee. 
I  calculated  on  a  prudent  son, 
Who  would  have  bless'd  the  hand  beneficent 
That  pluck'd  him  back  from  the  abyss — and  Jo  ! 
A  fascinated  being  I  discover, 
Whom  his  two  eyes  befool,  whom  passion  wilders, 
Whom  not  the  broadest  light  of  noon  can  heal. 
Go,  question  him  ! — Be  mad  enough,  I  pray  thee. 
The  purpose  of  thy  father,  of  thy  Emperor, 
Go,  give  it  up  free  booty ! — Force  me,  drive  me 
To  an  open  breach  before  the  time.     And  now, 
Now  that  a  miracle  of  Heaven  had  guarded 
My  secret  purpose  even  to  this  hour, 
And  laid  to  sleep  Suspicion's  piercing  eyes, 
Let  me  have  lived  to  see  that  mine  own  son. 
With  frantic  enterprise,  annihilates 
My  toilsome  labours  and  state-policy. 

MAX. 

Ay — this  state  policy?     0  how  I  curse  it ! 

You  will  some  time,  with  your  state-policy. 

Compel  him  to  the  measure :  it  may  happen, 

Because  ye  are  determined  that  he  is  guilty, 

Guilty  yell  make  him.     All  retreat  cut  off. 

You  close  up  every  outlet,  hem  him  in  i 

Narrower  and  narrower,  till  at  length  ye  force  him—  * 

Yes,  ye,  ye  force  him,  in  his  desperation. 

To  set  iire  to  his  prison.     Father  !  father ! 

That  never  can  end  well — it  cannot — will  not ! 
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And  let  it  be  decided  as  it  may, 
I  see  "with  boding  heart  the  near  approach 
Of  an  ill-starr'd,  unblest  catastrophe. 
Por  this  great  Monarch-spirit,  if  he  fall, 
Will  drag  a  world  into  the  ruin  with  him. 
And  as  a  ship  (that  midway  on  the  ocean 
Takes  fire)  at  once,  and  with  a  thunder-burst 
Explodes,  and  with  itself  shoots  out  its  crew 
In  smoke  and  ruin  betwixt  sea  and  heaven ! 
So  will  he,  falling,  draw  down  in  his  fall 
All  us,  whoVe  fix'd  and  mortised  to  his  fortune. 
Deem  of  it  what  thou  wilt ;  but  pardon  me. 
Til  at  I  must  bear  me  on  in  my  own  way. 
All  must  remain  pure  betwixt  him  and  me  : 
And,  ere  the  daylight  dawns,  it  mtlst  beinown 
Which  I  must  Iqse — ray  father,  or  my  fSend. 

[During  his  exit}the  curtain  dropt. 
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THE 

DEATH  OF  WALLENSTEIN. 


DRAMATIS  FteBSONiE. 


Walluhtiu,  Ihii$  qf  Friedland,  Butlbr,  an  Irishman,  Commandef 

OeneraUttimo    of    the    Imperial       qf  a  Regiment  qf  Draffoom. 

Forces  *»  the  Thirty  Years*  War.     Gordon,  Oovemor  o/E^ra, 
Bttohbsb  of    Fbiedlahd,    W\fe   of  Hajob  Gekalbik. 

WaUenstein,  Captaiv  Deyebeuz. 

Thikijl,  her  Daughter,  Princess  of  Captaik  Macdokald. 

FriedUmd.  An  Adjvtawi, 

The  GouHTBSS  TsBZKT,  Sister  of  the  NvmLkSK,  Captain  qf  Cavalry,  Aide* 

Duchess.  de-camp  to  Terzky, 

IiADT  Neubbxthk.  Colonel  W&ANaBL,  JSnvoy  from  the 

OoTATio    PioooLOioin^   Lietttenant-      Swedes. 

Oeneral.  Eosekbubg,  Matter  of  Horse. 

Haz.  PioooLomn,  his  Son,  Colonel  Swedish  OaptIik. 

qf  a  MegimetU  of  Cuirassiers.  Seki. 

Count  Tebzkt,  the  Commander  of  Bttroouastsr  qfSffra. 

several  RegimeftUs,  and  Brother-in-  Anspessade  of  the  Cuirassiers. 

law  qf  WcUlenstein.  Gbooh  of  the  Ohah-  )  »  t  . 

Illo,  Field  Marshal,   Wallenstein^s      bee,  V  ^^""^  ^ 

Confidant.  A  Page,  )  ^  ^'^^' 

IsOLANi,  Otneral  of  the  Croats.  Cuirassiers,  Dragoons,  Servants, 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

A  Room  fitted  up  for  astrological  labours,  and  provided  with 
celestial  Charts,  with  Globes,  Telescopes,  Quadrants,  and 
other  mathematical  Instruments. — Seven  Colossal  Figures, 
representing  the  Planets,  eax;h  with  a  transparent  Star  of  a 
different  colour  on  its  head,  stand  in  a  semicircle  in  the 
background,  so  that  Mars  and  Saturn  are  nearest  the  eye. 
'—'The  remainder  of  the  Scene,  and  its  disposition,  is  given 
in  the  Fourth  Scene  of  the  Second  Act. — There  must  be  a  Cur 
tain  over  the  Figures,  which  may  be  dropped,  and  conceal 
them  on  occasions. 

[In  the  Fifth  Scene  of  this  Act  it  must  be  dropped ;  but  in  the 
Seventh  Scene,  it  must  be  again  drawn  up  wholly  or  in  part.^ 

Wallenstein  at  a  black  Table,  on  which  a  Speculum  Astrolo- 
gicum  is  described  with  Chalk.  Seni  is  taking  Observations 
through  a  %dndow» 
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WALLENSTEIK. 

All  well — ^and  now  let  it  be  ended,  Seni.    Come, 
The  dawn  conimences,  and  Mars  rules  the  hour. 
We  must  give  o'er  the  operation.    Come, 
We  know  enough. 

8ENI« 

Your  Highness  must  permit  me 
Just  to  contemplate  Venus.     She's  now  rising: 
like  as  a  sun,  so  shines  she  in  the  east, 

WALLENSTEIN. 

She  is  at  present  in  her  perigee, 

Jlnd  now  shoots  down  her  strongest  influences. 

[Contemplating  the  figure  on  the  tahU. 
Auspicious  aspect!  fateful  in  conjunction, 
At  length  the  mighty  three  corradiate ; 
And  the  two  stars  of  blessing,  Jupiter 
And  Venus,  take  between  them  the  malignant 
Slilj-maUcious  Mars,  and  thus  compel 
Into  my  service  that  old  mischief-founder: 
For  long  he  viewed  me  hostilely,  and  ever 
With  beam  oblique,  or  perpendicular, 
Now  in  the  Quartile,  now  in  the  Secundan, 
Shot  his  red  lightnings  at  my  stars,  disturbing 
Their  blessed  influences  and  sweet  aspects. 
Now  they  have  conquered  the  old  enemy, 
And  bring  him  in  the  heavens  a  prisoner  to  me. 

SENT  {who  has  come  down  from  ifie  window)* 
And  in  a  comer  house,  your  Highness — think  ol  thatt 
That  makes  each  influence  of  double  strength. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  sun  and  moon,  too,  in  the  Sextile  aspect, 
The  soft  light  with  the  vehement— so  I  love  it 
Sol  is  the  heart,  Luna  the  head  of  heaven, 
Bold  be  the  plan,  flery  the  execution. 

SENI. 

And  both  the  mighty  Lumina  by  no 
Maleficos  affronted,  Lo  I  Satumus, 
Innocuous,  powerless,  in  cadente  Domo. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  empire  of  Satumus  is  gone  by ; 
Lord  of  thQ  secret  birth  of  things  is  he ; 

tr 
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Wiihin  the  lap  of  eardi,  and  in  the  depths 

Of  the  imagination  dominates ; 

And  his  are  all  things  that  eschew  the  light. 

The  time  is  o*er  of  brooding  and  contrivance, 

For  Jupiter,  the  lustrous,  lordeth  now,- 

And  the  dark  work,  complete  of  preparation, 

He  draws  by  force  into  the  realm  of  light. 

Now  must  we  hasten  on  to  action,  ere 

The  scheme,  and  most  auspicious  positure 

Parts  o*er  my  head,  and  takes  once  more  its  flight, 

For  the  heavens  journey  still,  and  sojourn  not 

[There  are  knocks  at  the  door^ 
There's  some  one  knocking  there.     See  who  it  is. 

TEHZKY  {from  without). 
Open,  and  let  me  in. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay — 'tis  Terzky. 
What  is  there  of  such  urgence  ?    We  are  busy. 

TERZKY  {from  vdthout). 
Lay  all  aside  at  present,  I  entreat  you. 
It  suffers  no  delaying. 

WAUiENSTEIN. 

open,  Seni! 
[While  SeIti  opens  the  door  for  Terzky,  Wallensteik 
draws  the  curtain  over  the  figures. 

Scene  IL 

Wallenstein.    Count  Teb^ky. 

TEBZKY  {enters). 
Hast  thou  already  heard  it  ?    He  is  taken* 
Gallas  has  given  him  up  to  the  Emperor. 

[Seni  draws  off  the  black  table ,  attd  eant. 

WALLENSTEIN  (to  TeBZKY). 

Who  has  been  taken  ?    Who  is  given  up  ? 

TERZKY. 

The  man  who  knows  our  secrets,  who  knows  every 
Negociatioia  with  the  Swede  and  Saxon,  "  '  ^ 

Through  whose  hands  all  and  every  thing  has  pass'd- 

WALLENSTEIN  {drawing  hack), 
Nay^not  Sesina?— Say,  No  I  I  entreat  iheef; 
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TBBS^KY. 

All  on  his  road  for  Regensburg  to  the  Swede    ' 
He  was  plunged  down  upon  by  Gallas*  agent, 
Who  had  been  long  in  ambush,  lurking  for  him. 
There  must  have  been  found  on  him  my  whole  packet 
To  Thur,  to  Kinskj,  to  Oxenstiem,  to  Amheim: 
All  this  is  in  their  hands ;  they  have  now  an  insight 
Into  the  whole— our  measures  and  our  motives. 

Scene  III. 
To  them  enters  Iixo. 

ILLO  {to  TEBZKY). 

Has  he  heard  it  ? 

TERZKT. 

He  has  heard  it. 

IIXO  (to  WALL£MSTEIN^. 

Thinkest  then  etiQ 
To  make  thy  peace  with  the  Emperor,  to  regain 
His  confidence  ?    E*en  were  it  now  thy  wish 
To  abandon  all  thy  plans,  yet  still  they  know 
What  thou  hast  wish'd :  then  forwards  thou  must  pies^; 
Betreat  is  now  no  longer  in  thy  power. 

TEBZKT. 

They  have  documents  against  us,  and  in  hands, 
Which  show  beyond  all  power  of  contradiction — 

wallenstetn. 
Of  my  handwriting — ^no  iota.    Thee 
I  punish  for  thy  lies.  * 

ILLO. 

And  thou  believest, 
That  what  this  man,  and  what  thy  sister's  husband, 
Did  in  thy  name,  will  not  stand  on  thy  reckoning? 
jRis  word  must  pass  for  thy  word  with  the  Swede, 
Andnot  with  those  that  hate  thee  at  Yienna?  ./ 

TERZK7. 

In  writing  thou  garest  nothing — But  bethink  thee. 
How  far  thou  ventnredst  byword  of  mouth  " 

With  this  Sesina !    And  will  he  be  silent? 
If  he  can  save  himself  by  yielding  up ' 
Thy  secret  purposes,  will  he  retain  tliem? 
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ILLO. 

Thyself  dosrt  not  condeiye  it  possible ; 
And  since  they  now  have  evidence  authentic 
How  far  thou  hast  already  gone,  speak! — ^tell  us. 
What  art  thou  waiting  for?  Thou  canst  no  longer 
Keep  thy  command ;  and  beyond  hope  of  rescue 
Thou^rt  lost,  if  thou  resign'st  it. 

WALLENSTEIK. 

In  the  army- 
Lies  my  security.    The  army  will  not 
Abandon  me.    Whatever  they  may  know, 
The  power  is  mine,  and  they  must  gulp  it  down — 
And  if  I  give  them  caution  for  my  fealty, 
They  must  be  satisfied,  at  least  appear  so. 

ILLO. 

The  army,  Duke,  is  thine  now — for  this  moment— 
rris  thine :  but  think  with  terror  on  the  slow, 
The  quiet  power  of  time.    From  open  violence 
The  attachment  of  thy  soldiery  secures  thee 
To-day — to-morrow :  but  grant'st  thou  them  a  respite, 
Unheard*  imseen,  they'll  undermine  that  love 
On  which  thou  now  dost  feel  so  firm  a  footing, 
With  wily  theft  will  draw  away  from  thee 
One  after  the  other 

WALLENSTETN. 

'Tis  a  cursed  accident ! 

ILLO. 

Oh !  I  will  call  it  a  most  blessed  one. 
If  it  work  on  thee  as  it  ought  to  do, 
Hurry  thee  on  to  action — ^to  decision. 
The  Swedish  General 

WAIXENSTEIK. 

He's  arrived  I  Know'st  thou 
What  his  commission  is— 

ILLO. 

To  thee  alone 
Will  he  entrust  the  purpose  of  his  coming. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A  cursed,  cursed  accident !     Yes,  yes, 
Sesina  knows  too  much,  and  won*t  be  silent 
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TBBZET. 

He's  a  Bohemian  fi^tive  and  rebel. 
His  neck  is  forfeit.     CaQ  he  save  himself 
At  thy  cost,  think  yon  he  will  scruple  it? 
And  if  they  put  him  to  the  torture,  will  he, 
Will  he^  that  dastardling,  have  strength  enough 

WALLENSTEiN  (lost  in  thought). 
Their  confidence  is  lost,  irreparably ! 
And  I  may  act  which  way  I  will,  I  shall 
Be  and  remain  for  ever  in  their  thought 
A  traitor  to  my  country.    How  sincerely 
Soever  I  return  back  to  my  duty, 
It  will  no  longer  help  me— - 

ILLO. 

Buin  thee, 
That  it  will  do !     Not  thy  fidelity, 
Thy  weakness  -will  be  deemed  the  sole  occasion— 

WALLENSTEIN  {jpocing  up  and  down  in  extreme  agitation). 
What  1  I  must  realize  it  now  in  earnest. 
Because  I  toy'd  too  freely  with  the  thought ! 
Accursed  he  who  dallies  with  a  devil ! 
And  must  I — I  miist  realize  it  now — 
Now,  while  I  have  the  power,  it  must  take  place  ? 

ILLO. 

Now — ^now — ere  they  can  ward  and  parry  it ! 

WALLENSTEIN  {looking  at  the  paper  of  signaturesy 
I  have  the  Generals*  word — a  written  promise ! 
Max.  Piccolomini  stands  not  here— how's  that  ? 

TEBZKT. 

It  was ^he  fancied 

ILLO. 

Mere  self-willedness. 
There  needed  no  such  thing  'twixt  him  and  you. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  is  quite  right ;  there  needed  no  such  thing. 
The  regiments,  too^  deny  to  march  for  Flanders— 
Have  sent  me  in  a  paper  of  remonstrance. 
And  openly  resist  the  Imperial  orders. 
The  first  step  to  revolt's  already  taken* 
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ILLO. 

Believe  me,  thou  wUt  find  it  far  nuHre  easj 
To  lead  them  over  to  the  eaemj 
Than  to  the  Spaniard. 

WAXXEN8TKIN. 

I  will  hear,  however. 
What  the  Swede  has  to  say  to  me. 

iLLO  {eagerly  to  terzky). 

Go,  callhiml 
He  stands  without  the  door  in  waiting. 

WALLEKSTEIN. 

Stay! 
Stay  bat  a  little.    It  hath  taken  me 
All  by  surprise ;  it  cfime  too  quick  upon  me ; 
'Tis  wholly  novel,  that  an  accident. 
With  its  dark  lordship,  and  l^lind  agency, 
Should  force  me  on  with  it. 

ILLO. 

First  hear  him  only. 
And  after  weigh  it.  [Eaeunt  Teeskt  and  Illo. 

SOENK  IV. 
WALLENSi'EiN  (m  soUloquy), 
Is  it  possible  ? 
Is't  so  ?    T  can  no  longer  what  I  would  ? 
No  longer  draw  back  at  my  liking  ?   I 
Must  do  the  deed,  because  I  thought  of  ^.t  ? 
And  fed  this  heart  here  with  a  dream  ?    Because 
I  did  not  scowl  temptation  from  my  presence. 
Dallied  with  thoughts  of  possible  fulfilment, 
Commenced  no  movement,  left  all  time  uncertain, 
And  only  kept  the  road,  the  access  open  ? 
By  the  great  God  of  Heaven !  it  was  not 
My  serious  meaning,  it  was  ne'er  resolved. 
I  but  amused  myself  with  thinldng  of  it.' 
The  free-will  tempted  me,  the  power,  to  do 
Or  not  to  do  it — ^Was  it  criminal 
To  naake  the  fiancy  minister  to  hope, 
To  fill  the  air  with  pretty  toys  of  air. 
And  clutch  fantastic  sceptres  moving  t'ward  me ! 
Was  not  the  will  kept  free  ?    Beheld  I  not 
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The  road  of  duty  close  beside  me — but 

One  little  step,  and  once  more  I  was  in  it ! 

Where  am  I  ?    Whither  have  I  been  transported  ? 

No  road,  no  track  behind  me,  but  a  wall, 

Impenetrable,  insurmountable, 

Bises  obedient  to  the  spells  I  muttered 

And  meant  not — my  own  doings  tower  behind  me. 

[Pauses  and  remains  in  deep  thought 

A  punishable  man  I  seem ;  the  guilt. 

Try  what  I  will,  I  cannot  roll  off  from  me ; 

The  equivocal  demeanour  of  my  life 

Bears  witness  on  my  prosecutor's  party. 

And  even  my  purest  acts  from  purest  motives 

Suspicion  poisons  with  malicious  gloss. 

Were  I  that  thing  for  which  I  pass,  that  traitor, 

A  goodly  outside  I  had  sure  reserved. 

Had  drawn  the  coverings  thick  and  double  round  me, 

Been  calm  and  chary  of  my  utterance ; 

But  being  conscious  of  the  innocence 

Of  my  intent,  my  uncorrupted  will, 

I  gave  way  to  my  humours,  to  my  passion : 

Bold  were  my  words,  because  my  deeds  were  not. 

Now  every  planless  measure,  chance  event. 

The  threat  of  rage,  the  vaunt  of  joy  and  triumph. 

And  £ll  the  May-games  of  a  heart  overflowing, 

Will  they  connect,  and  weave  them  all  togeflier 

Into  one  web  of  treason ;  all  will  be  plan. 

My  eye  ne'er  absent  from  the  far-off  mark. 

Step  tracing  step,  each  step  a  politic  progress ; 

And  out  of  all  theyll  fabricate  a  charge 

So  specious,  that  I  must  myself  stand  dumb. 

I  am  caught  in  my  own  net,  and  only  force. 

Nought  but  a  sudden  rent  can  liberate  me. 

[Pauses  again. 

How  else !  since  that  the  heart's  unbiass'd  instinct 
.  Impeird  me  to  the  daring  deed,  which  now 

Necessity,  self-preservation,  orders. 
"  Stem  is  the  on-look  of  Necessity, 

Not  without  shudder  may  a  human  hand 

Grasp  the  mysterious  urn  of  destiny. 

My  deed  was  mine,  remaining  in  my  bosom : 
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Once  suffered  to  escape  firom  its  safe  comer 
Within  the  heart,  its  nursery  and  birth-place, 
Sent  forth  into  the  Foreign,  it  belongs 
For  ever  to  those  sly  malicious  powers 
Whom  never  art  of  man  conciliated. 

[Paces  in  agitation  through  the  chamber ^  then  pauses,  and^ 

after  the  pause,  breaks  out  again  into  audible  soliloquy^ 
What  is  thy  enterprise  ?  thy  aim  ?  thy  object  ? 
Hast  honestly  confess'd  it  to  thyself? 
Power  seated  on  a  quiet  throne  thou'dst  shake. 
Power  on  an  ancient  consecrated  throne, 
Strong  in  possession,  founded  in  all  custom ; 
Power  by  a  thousand  tough  and  stringy  roots 
Fix^d  to  the  people's  pious  nursery-fEuth. 
This,  this  will  be  no  strife  of  strength  with  strength. 
That  fear'd  I  not.    I  brave  each  combatant, 
Whom  I  can  look  on,  fixing  eye  to  eye, 
Who,  full  himself  of  courage,  kindles  courage 
In  me  too.     'Tis  a  foe  invisible 
The  which  I  fear — a  fearful  enemy. 
Which  in  the  human  heart  opposes  me. 
By  its  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  to  me. 
Not  that,  which  full  of  life,  instinct  with  power, 
Makes  known  its  present  being  ;  that  is  not 
The  true,  the  perilously  formidable. 
O  no !  it  is  the  conunon,  the  quite  common. 
The  thing  of  an  eternal  yesterday. 
What  ever  was,  and  evermore  returns. 
Sterling  to-morrow,  for  to-day  *twas  sterling ! 
For  of  the  wholly  common  is  man  made, 
And  custom  is  his  nurse !     Woe  then  to  them. 
Who  lay  irreverent  hands  upon  his  old 
House  furniture,  the  dear  inheritance 
From  his  forefatiiers !     For  time  consecrates ; 
And  what  is  grey  with  age  becomes  rel^on. 
Be  in  possession,  and  thou  hast  the  right. 
And  sacred  wiU  the  many  guard  it  for  thee ! 

[To  the  Page,  who  here  enters. 
The  Swedish  officer?— -Well,  let  him  enter. 

[The  Page  exit,  Wallenstein  fixes  his  eye  in  deep 

thought  on  the  door. 
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Yet  is  it  pure— as  yet! — the  crime  has  come 
Not  o'er  this  threshold  yet — so  slender  is  - 
The  boundary  that  divideth  life's  two  paths. 

Scene  V. 

Wallenstein  and  Wrangel. 

WALLENSTEIN  [after  having  fixed  a  searching  look  on  him). 
Your  name  is  Wrangel  ? 

WRANGEL. 

Gustavo  Wrangel,  General 
Of  the  Sudermanian  Blues. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  was  a  Wrangel 
Who  injured  me  materially  at  Stralsund, 
And  by  his  brave  resistance  was  the  cause 
Of  the  opposition  which  that  sea-port  made. 

WRANGEL. 

It  was  the  doing  of  the  element 

With  which  you  fought,  my  Lord !  and  not  my  merit. 

The  Baltic  Neptune  did  assert  his  freedom  : 

The  sea  and  laiid,  it  seem'd,  were  not  to  serve 

One  and  the  same. 

f  WALLENSTEIN. 

You  pluck'd  the  Admiral's  hat  from  off  my  head. 

WRANGEL. 

I  come  to  place  a  diadem  thereon.] 

WALLENSTEIN  (maJces  the  motion  for  him  to  take  a  seat,  and 

seats  himself). 

And  where  are  your  credentials  ? 
Come  you  provided  with  full  powers,  Sir  General  ? 

WRANGEL. 

There  are  so  many  scruples  yet  to  solve 

WALLENSTEIN  [having  read  the  credentials). 
An  able  letter ! — ^Ay — he  is  a  prudent 
Intelligent  master  whom  you  serve.  Sir  General ! 
The  Chancellor  writes  me,  that  he  but  fulfils 
His  late  departed  Sovereign's  own  idea 
In  helping  me  to  the  Bohemian  crown. 
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WRANGEL. 

He  says  the  truth.     Our  great  King,  now  in  heaven^ 

Did  ever  deem  most  highly  of  your  Grace's 

Pre-eminent  sense  and  military  genius  ; 

And  always  the  commanding  Intellect, 

He  said,  should  have  conunand,  and  be  the  King.    ^ 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Yes,  he  might  say  it  safely. — General  Wrangel, 

[Taking  his  hand  affectionately 
Come,  hit  and  open.     Trust  me,  I  was  always 
A  Swede  at  heart.     Eh  !  that  did  you  experience 
Both  in  Silesia  and  at  Nuremberg ; 
,    I  had  you  often  in  my  power,  and  let  you 
Always  slip  out  by  some  back  door  or  other. 
Tis  this  for  which  the  Court  can  ne'er  forgive  me, 
Which  drives  me  to  this  present  step :  and  since 
Our  interests  so  run  in  one  direction. 
E'en  let  us  have  a  thorough  confidence 
Each  in  the  other. 

WHANGEL. 

Confidence  will  come 
Has  each  but  only  first  security. 

,  WALLENSTBIH. 

The  Chancellor  still,  I  see,  does  not  quite  trust  me ; 
And,  I  confess — ^the  game  does  not  lie  wholly 
To  my  advantage.     Without  doubt  he  thinks, 
If  I  can  play  false  with  the  Emperor, 
Who  is  my  sovereign,  I  can  do  the  like 
With  the  enemy,  and  that  the  one  too  were 
Sooner  to  be  forgiven  me  than  the  other. 
Is  not  this  your  opinion  too,  Sir  General  ? 

WRANGEL. 

I  have  here  a  duty  merely,  no  opinion. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Emperor  hath  urged  m^  to  the  uttermost : 

I  can  no  longer  honourably  serve  him. 

For  my  security,  in  self-defence, 

I  take  this  hard  step,  which  my  conscience  blames. 

WJRAMQEL. 

That  I  believe.     So  far  would  no  one  go 

Who  was  not  forced  to  it.  [After  a  patise. 
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Wliat  may  hay«  impelVd 
Your  prinoely  Highness  in  this  wise  to  act 
Toward  your  Sovereign  Lord  and  Emperor, 
Beseems  not  us  to  expoimd  or  criticise. 
The  Swede  is  fighting  for  his  good  old  cause, 
With  his  good  sword  and  conscience.     This  (ioncurrence. 
This  opportunity,  is  in  our  favour, 
And  all  advantages  in  war  are  lawful. 
We  take  what  cSers  without  questioning ; 
And  if  all  have  its  due  and  just  proportions 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Of  what  then  are  ye  doubting  ?  Of  my  will  ? 

Or  of  my  power  ?    I  pledged  me  to  the  Chancellor, 

Would  he  trust  me  with  sixteen  thousand  men. 

That  I  would  instantly  go  over  to  them 

With  eighteen  tiiousand  of  the  Emperor's  troops. 

WRANGEL. 

Your  Grace  is  known  to  be  a  mighty  war-chief. 
To  be  a  second  Attila  and  Pyrrhus. 
Tis  talked  of  still  with  fresh  astonishment, 
How  some  years  past,  beyond  all  human  faith. 
You  call'd  an  army  forth,  like  a  creation : 
But  yet 

WALLENSTEIN. 

But  yet  ? 

WKANGEL. 

But  Still  the  Chancellor  thinks, 
It  might  yet  be  an  easier  thing  from  nothing 
To  call  forth  sixty  thousand  men  of  battle, 
Than  to  persuade  one  sixtieth  part  of  them— 

WAIXENSTEIK, 

What  now  ?    Out  with  it,  friend  ? 

WRAKGEL* 

To  break  their  oaths. 

WALLEKSTEIN. 

And  he  thinks  90  ?    He  judges  like  a  Swede, 
And  like  a  Protestant.    You  Lutherans 
jFight  for  your  Bible.    You  are  interested 
About  the  cause ;  and  with  your  hearts  you  follow 
Your  banners.    Among  you,  whoe'er  deserts 
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To  the  enemy,  hath  broken  covenant 

With  two  Lords  at  one  time.     We've  no  such  fSmcies. 

WRANOEL. 

Great  God  in  Heaven !    Have  then  the  people  here 
No  house  and  home,  no  fireside,  no  altar  ? 

WALLEK8TETN, 

I  will  explain  that  to  jou,  how  it  stands : — 
The  Austrian  has  a  country,  ay,  and  loves  it, 
And  has  good  cause  to  love  it— but  this  army. 
That  calls  itself  the  Imperial,  this  that  houses 
Here  in  Bohemia,  this  has  none — no  country ; 
This  is  an  outcast  of  all  foreign  lands, 
Unclaimed  by  town  or  tribe,  to  whom  belongs 
Nothing,  except  the  universal  sun. 
And  this  Bohemian  land  for  which  we  fight 

&  Loves  not  the  master  whom  the  chance  of  war, 
bt  its  own  choice  or  will,  hath  given  to  it. 
Men  murmur  at  the  oppression  of  their  conscience. 
And  power  hath  only  awed  but  not  appeased  them. 
A  glowing  and  avenging  mem'ry  lives 
Of  cruel  deeds  committed  on  these  plains ; 
How  can  the  son  forget  that  here  his  father 
Was  hunted  by  the  blood-hound  to  the  mass  ? 
A  people  thus  oppressed  must  still  be  feared, 
Whether  they  suffer  or  avenge  their  wrongs.] 

WSANGEL. 

But  then  the  Nobles  and  the  Officers  ? 
Such  a  desertion,  such  a  felony, 
It  is  without  example,  my  Lord  Duke, 
In  the  world  s  history. 

WALLENSTEIN 

They  are  all  mine- 
Mine  unconditionally — mine  on  all  terms. 
Not  me,  your  own  eyes  you  must  trust. 

[He  gives  him  the  paper  containing  the  written  oath 
,  Wrangel  reads  it  throughy  and,  having  read  it,  lays 
it  on  the  table,  remaining  'silent. 

So  then? 
Now  comprehend  you  ? 
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WBAKGSL. 

Comprehend  who  can ! 
My  Lord  Duke,  I  will  let  the  mask  drop— yes ! 
IVe  full  powers  for  a  final  settlement. 
The  Hhinegrave  stands  but  four  days'  march  from  here 
With  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  only  waits 
For  orders  to  proceed  and  join  your  army. 
Those  orders  I  give  out,  immediately 
We're  compromised. 

WALLENSTEIK. 

What  asks  the  Chancellor  ? 

WBAKOEL  (considerately). 
Twelve  regiments,  every  man  a  Swede— my  head 
The  warranty— and  all  might  prove  at  last 
Only  false  play 

WALLENSTBIN  (stortin^). 

Sir  Swede ! 
WRANGEL  {calmly  proceeding). 

Am  therefore  forced 
T*  insist  thereon,  that  he  do  formally. 
Irrevocably  break  with  the  Emperor, 
Else  not  a  Swede  is  trusted  to  Duke  Friedland. 

WALLENSTBIN. 

Come,  brief,  and  open !    What  is  the  demand? 

WBAKGRL. 

That  he  forthwith  disarm  the  Spanish  regiments 
Attached  to  the  Emp*ror,  that  he  seize  on  Prague, 
And  to  the  Swedes  give  up  that  city,  with 
The  strong  pass  Egra. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That  is  much  indeed ! 
Prague ! — Egra*8  granted — but — but  Prague !— Twon*t  do. 
I  give  you  ev'ry  security 
Which  you  may  ask  of  me  in  common  reason — 
But  Prague — Bohemia — these,  Sir  General* 
I  can  myself  protect. 

WBANGEL. 

We  doubt  it  not. 
But  'tis  not  the  protection  that  is  now 
Our  sole  concern.    We  want  security,  j 
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That  we  shall  not  expeod  oar  men  and  monej 
All  to  no  purpose. 

WALLENSTKiy. 

*Tis  but  reasonable. 

WRANOEL. 

And  till  we  are  indemnified,  so  long 
Stays  Prague  in  pledge. 

WALLENSTEIK. 

Then  trust  you  us  so  little  T 
WBANOEL  {rising). 
The  Swede,  if  he  would  treat  well  with  the  German, 
Must  keep  a  sharp  look-out.    We  have  been  call'd 
Over  the  JBaltic,  we  have  saved  the  empire 
From  ruin — with  our  best  blood  have  we  sealed 
The  liberty  of  faith,  and  gospel  truth. 
But  now  already  is  the  benefaction 
No  longer  felt,  the  load  alone  is  felt — 
Te  look  askance  with  evil  eye  upon  us. 
As  foreigners,  intruders  in  the  empire. 
And  would  fain  send  us,  with  some  paltry  sum 
Of  money,  home  again  to  our  old  forests. 
No,  no !  my  Lord  Duke !  no !— it  never  was 
For  Judas*  pay,  for  chinking  gold  and  silver, 
That  we  did  leave  our  King  by  the  Great  Stone'*'. 
No,  not  for  gold  and  silver  have  there  bled 
So  many  of  our  Swedish  Nobles— neither 
Will  we,  with  empty  laurels  for  our  payment. 
Hoist  sail  for  our  own  coimtry.     Citizens 
Will  we  remain  upon  the  soil,  the  which 
Our  Monarch  conquered  for  himself,  and  died. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Help  to  keep  down  the  common  enemy. 
And  the  fair  border  land  must  needs  be  yours. 

WBAKGEL. 

But  when  the  common  enemy  Ues  vanquished. 
Who  knits  together, our  new  friendship  then? 
We  know,  Duke  Friedknd  1  though  perhaps  the  Swede 

•A  great  stone  near  LUtzen,  since  called  the  Swede's  Stone,  the  body  of 
their  great  king  having  been  found  at  the  foot  of  it,  after  the  battle  in  whidi 
lie  lort  his  life.  ^ 
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Ought  not  t'  have  known  it,  that  you  carry  on 

Secret  negociations  with  the  Saxons. 

"Who  is  our  warranty,  that  we  are  not  ' 

The  sacrifices  in  those  articles 

Which  *tis  thought  needful  to  conceal  from  us? 

WALLENSTEIN  (riMs).  \ 

Think  you  of  something  better,  Gustavo  Wrangel  I 
Of  Prague  no  more. 

WRANGEL. 

Here  my  commission  ends. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Surrender  up  to  you  my  capital ! 

Far  Hever  would  I  face  about,  and  step 

Back  to  my  Emperor.  ' 

WRANGEL. 

If  time  yet  permits — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That  lies  with  me,-  even  now,  at  any  hour. 

WBANOEL. 

Some  days  ago,  perhaps.     To-day,  no  longer ; 
No  longer  since  Sesina's  been  a  prisoner. 

[WALLENSTEIN  w  strucky  and  $ilenceS. 
My  Lord  Duke,  hear  me — ^We  believe  that  you 
At  present  do  mean  honourably  by  us.  \ 

Since  yesterday  we're  sure  of  that — and  now 
This  paper  warrants  for  the  troops,  there's  nothing 
Stands  in  the  way  of  our  full  confidence.  "         / 
Prague  shall  not  part  us.    Hear  I    The  Chancellor 
Contents  himself  with  Altstadt ;  to  your  Grace 
He  gives  up  Ratschin  and  the  narrow  side. 
But  Egra  above  all  must  open  to  us,  ^ 

Ere  we  can  think  of  any  junctioji. 

WALLENSTMN.      ' 

You, 
You  therefore  must  I  trust,  and  not  jou  me? 
I  will  consider  of  your  proposition. 

WBANGEL. 

I  must  entreat,  that  jour  consideratipn 

Occupy  not  too  Ipn^  a  time.     Already  '  '        ) 

Has  tms  negociation,  my  Lord  Duke !  .    ^ 
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Crq>t  on  into  the  second  year.     If  nothing 
Is  settled  this  time,  nvill  ^e  Chancellor 
Consider  it  as  hroken  off  for  ever. 

WALLEMSTEIN. 

Te  press  me  hard.    A  measure  such  as  this. 
Ought  to  he  tliought  of. 

WBAKGEL 

Aj !  hut  think  of  this  too» 
That  sudden  action  only  can  procure  it 
Success— -think  first  of  this,  your  Highness. 

\Exit  Wbangel. 

Scene  VI. 
Wallenstein,  Tebzkt,  and  Iixo  {re-^nter)^ 

ILLO. 

Is'taU  right? 

TERZKY. 

Are  you  compromised? 

ILLO. 

This'  Swede 
Went  smiling  from  you.    Yes !  youVe  compromised. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

As  yet  is  nothing  settled :  and  (well  weighed) 
I  feel  myself  inclined  to  leave  it  so. 

TEBZKT. 

How?    What  is  that? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Come  on  me  what  will  come, 
The  doing  evil  to  avoid  an  evil 
Cannot  he  good  1 

TEBZKT. 

Nay,  hut  hethink  you,  Duke, 

WALLENSTEIN. 

To  live  upon  the  mercy  of  these  Swedes ! 

Of  these  proud-hearted  Swedes ! — I  could  not  hear  it. 

ILLO. 

Goest  thou  as  fugitive,  as  mendicant? 

Bnngest  thou  not  more  to  them  than  thou  receivest? 
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[WALLENSTEJN. 

Hoyr  fared  it  -with  the  brave  and  royal  Bourbon 
Who  sold  himself  unto  his  country's  foes, 
And  pierced  the  bosom  of  his  father-land  ? 
Curses  were  his  reward,  and  men's  abhorrence 
Avenged  th'  unnatural  and  revolting  deed. 

ILLO. 

Is  that  thy  case? 

WALLENSTBIN. 

Trtie  faith,  I  tell  thee, 
Must  ever  be  the  dearest  friend  of  man : 
His  nature  prompts  him  to  assert  its  rights. 
The  enmity  of  sects,  the  rage  of  parties, 
Long  chensh'd  envy,  jealousy, — unite ; 
And  all  the  struggling  elements  of  evil 
Suspend  their  coi&ct,  and  together  league 
In  one  alliance  'gainst  their  common  foe — 
The  savage  beast  that  breaks  into  the  fold, 
Where  men  repose  in  confidence  and  peace. 
For  vain  were  man's  own  prudence  to  protect  him. 
TTis  only  in  the  forehead  nature  plants 
The  watchful  eye — the  back,  without  defence, 
Must  find  its  shield  in  man's  fidelity. 

TEBZE7. 

Think  not  more  meanly  of  thyself  than  do 

Thy  foes,  who  stretch  their  hands  with  joy  to  greet  thee* 

Xioss  scrupulous  fax  was  the  Imperial  Charles, 

The  powerful  head  of  this  illustrious  house ; 

With  open  arms  he  gave  the  Bourbon  welcome  ; 

Por  still  by  policy  the  world  is  ruled.] 

Scene  VII. 
To  these  enter  the  Countess  Terzkt. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who  sent  for  you?    There  is  no  business  here? 
Tor  women. 

COUNTESS. 

I  am  come  to  bid  you  joy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Use  thy  authority,  Terzky;  bid  her  go. 
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OOUKTSaS. 

Come  I  peiliAps  too  earl  j  ?    I  hope  not 

WAIXENSTKIN. 

Set  not  tMs  toogae  npon  me,  I  entreat  you : 

You  know  it  is  the  weapon  that  destroys  me.  / 

I  am  routed,  if  a  woman  but  attack  me : 

I  cannot  traffic  in  the  trade  of  words 

With  that  unreasoning  sex. 

COUNTESS. 

I  had  already 
Given  the  Bohemians  a  king. 

VTAJJ^vsTETH  (sareasUcMy), 

They  have  one, 
In  consequence,  no  doubt. 

COUNTESS  {to  the  others). 

Ha !  what  new  scru|^e  ?  , 

TKBZKT. 

The  Duke  will  not. 

COUNTESS. 

He  will  not  what  he  must ! 

ILLO. 

It  lies  with  you  now.    Try.     For  I  am  silenced. 

When  folks  begin  to  talk  to  me  of  conscience. 

And  of  fideHty.  | 

COUNTESS.  I 

How  ?  then,  when  all  \        ^ 

Lay  in  the  far-off  distance,  when  the  road 
Stretched  out  before  thine  eyes  interminably. 
Then  hadst  thou  courage  and  resolve ;  and  now. 
Now  that  the  dream  is  being  realized, 
The  purpose  ripe,  the  issue  ascertained. 
Dost  thou  begin  to  play  the  dastard  now? 
Plann'd  merely,  'tis  a  common  felony;  I 

Accomplished,  an  immortal  undertaking : 
And  with  success  comes  pardon  hand  in  hand ; 
For  all  event  is  God's  arbitrement. 

SERVANT  {mters). 
The  Colonel  Piceolomini. 

OOQNTESS  (JllUt^^Y 

— ^Mustwait 
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WAIXEVSTEIK. 

I  cannot  see  him  now.     Another  time. 

SERVAKT. 

But  for  two  minutes  he  entreats  an  audience : 
Of  the  most  urgent  nature  is  his  business. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who  knows  what  he  may  bring  us  1     I  will  hear  him. 

COUNTESS  {laughs). 
Urgent  for  hin),  no  doubt  ?  but  thou  may*st  wait. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  is  it? 

COUNTESS 

Thou  shalt  be  informed  hereafter. 
First  let  the  Swede  and  thee  be  compromised. 

[Eait  Sebyant. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

If  there  were  yet  a  choice  !  if  yet  some  milder 
Way  of  escape  were  possible — I  still 
Will  choose  it,  and  avoid  the  last  extreme. 

C0X7NTE8S. 

Desirest  thou  nothing  further?     Such  a  way 

Lies  still  before  thee.     Send  this  Wrangel  off. 

Forget  thou  thy  old  hopes,  cast  far  away 

All  thy  past  life  ;  determine  to  commence 

A  new  one.    Virtue  hath  her  heroes  too. 

As  well  as  fame  and  fortune.— To  Vienna 

Hence — to  the  Emperor — kneel  before  the  throne ; 

Take  a  full  coffer  with  thee — say  aloud, 

Thou  didst  but  wish  to  prove  thy  fealty ; 

Thy  whole  intention  but  to  dupe  the  Swede, 

ILLO. 

For  that  too  'tis  too  late.     They  know  too  much ; 
He  would  but  bear  his  own  head  to  the  block. 

OOUNTESS. 

I  fear  not  that.    They  have  not  evidence 

To  attaint  him  legally,  and  they  avoid 

The  avowal  of  an  arbitrary  power. 

Theyll  let  the  Duke  resign  without  disturbance* 

I  see  how  all  will  end.     The  King  of  Hungary 
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Makes  his  appearance,  and  'twill  of  itself 

Be  understood,  that  then  the  Duke  retires. 

There  will  not  want  a  formal  declaration : 

The  young  King  will  administer  the  oath 

To  the  whole  army ;  and  so  all  returns 

To  the  old  position.    On  some  morrow  morning 

The  Duke  departs ;  and  now  'tis  stir  and  bustle 

Within  his  castles.    He  will  hunt,  and  build ; 

Superintend  his  horses'  pedigrees, 

Creates  himself  a  court,  gives  golden  keys. 

And  introduceth  strictest  ceremony 

In  fine  proportions,  and  nice  etiquette ; 

Keeps  open  table  with  high  cheer :  in  brief, 

Commenceth  mighty  King — in  miniature. 

And  while  he  prudently  deineans  himself. 

And  gives  himself  no  actual  importance, 

He  will  be  let  appear  whate'er  he  likes : 

And  who  dares  doubt,  that  Friedland  will  appear 

A  mighty  Prince  to  his  last  dying  hour? 

Well  now,  what  then?    Duke  Friedland  is  as  others, 

A  fire-new  Noble,  whom  the  war  hath  raised 

To  price  and  currency,  a  Jonah's  goui*d, 

An  over-night  creation  of  court-flBivour, 

Which  with  an  undistinguishable  ease 

Makes  Baron  or  makes  Prince. 

WALLENSTEiN  (w  extreme  agitation). 

Take  her  away^ 
Let  in  the  young  Count  PiccolominL 

COUNTESS. 

Art  thou  in  earnest?    I  entreat  thee !    Canst  thou 
Consent  to  bear  thyself  to  thy  own  grave. 
So  ignominiously  to  be  dried  up  ? 
'■     Thy  life,  that  arrogated  such  an  height 
To  end  in  such  a  nothing  I    To  be  nothing. 
When  one  was  always  nothing,  is  an  evil 
That  asks  no  stretch  of  patience,  a  light  evil ; 
But  to  become  a  nothing,  having  been 

WALLENSTEiN  {starts  Up  in  violent  agitation). 
Show  me  a  way  out  of  this  stifling  crowd, 
Ye  powers  of  Aidance  I     Show  me  such  a  way 


'^ 
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As  J  am  capable  of  going.    I 

Am  no  tongue-hero,  no  fine  virtue-prattler ; 

J  cannot  warm  by  thinking ;  cannot  say 

To  the  good  luck  that  turns  her  back  upon  me, 

Hagnanimously ;  "  Go ;  I  need  thee  not." 

Cease  I  to  work,  I  am  annihilated.  , 

Dangers  nor  sacrifices  will  I  shun, 

If  so  I  may  avoid  the  last  extreme ; 

But  ere  I  sink  down  into  nothingness,  ^ 

X>eaye  off  so  little,  who  began  so  great, 

£re  that  the  world  confuses  me  with  those 

Poor  wretches,  whom  a  day  creates  and  crumbles. 

This  age  and  after  ages  *  speak  my  name 

With  hate  and  dread  ;  and  Friedland  be  redemption 

For  each  accursed  deed. 

COUNTESS. 

What  is  there  here,  then, 
So  agamst  nature  ?    Help  me  to  perceive  it ! 
O  let  not  Superstition's  nightly  goblins 
Subdue  thy  clear  bright  spirit  I    Art  thou  bid 
To  murder  ? — ^with  abhorr'd,  accursed  poniard, 
To  violate  the  breasts  that  nourish'd  thee  ? 
That  were  against  our  nature,  that  might  aptly 
Slake  thy  flesh  shudder,  and  thy  whole  heart  sicken  t. 
Yet  not  a  few,  and  for  a  meaner  object. 
Have  ventured  even  this,  ay,  and  performed  it. 
What  is  there  in  thy  case  so  black  and  monstrous  ? 
Thou  art  accused  of  treason — ^whether  with 
Or  without  justice  is  not  now  the  question — 
Thou  art  lost  if  thou  dost  not  avail  thee  quickly 
Of  the  power  which  thou  possessest — Friedland !  DtiJce  ! 
Tell  me  where  lives  that  tiling  so  meek  and  tame. 
That  doth  not  all  his  living  faculties 

*  Coold  I  lu&Te  liazarded  snch  a  Gkrmanism,  as  the  use  of  the  word  after- 
world,  for  pogterity, — "  Es  spreche  Welt  und  Nachieelt  meinen  Namen  "— 
might  have  been  rendered  with  more  literal  fidelity  : — Let  world  and  after* 
world  speak  out  my  name,  etc. 

i*  I  have  not  yentored  to  afi&ont  the  &stidions  delicacy  of  our  age  with  a 
iitoal  tmstlation  of  this  line^ 

wertJ^^  . 
Pie  Eingeweide  schaudemd  aiifzuregeilr 
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Put  forth  in  preservation  of  his  life  ? 
What  deed  so  daring,  which  necessity 
And  desperation  wiU  not  sanctify  ? 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

Once  was  this  Ferdinand  so  gracious  to  me ; 

He  loved  me ;  he  esteemed  me ;  I  was  placed 

The  nearest  to  his  heart    Full  many  a  time 

We  like  familiar  friends,  both  at  one  table, 

Have  banqueted  together.     He  and  I — 

And  the  young  kings  themselves  held  me  the  bason 

Wherewith  to  wash  me — and  is't  come  to  this  ? 

COUNTESS. 

So  £uthfully  preservest  thou  each  small  favouTi 

And  hast  no  memory  for  contumelies  ? 

Must  I  remind  thee,  how  at  Regensburg 

This  man  repaid  thy  faithful  services  ? 

All  lanks  and  all  conditions  in  the  empire 

Thou  hadst  wronged,  to  make  him  great, — hadst  loaded  on 

thee, 
On  thee^  the  hate,  the  curse  of  the  whole  world. 
No  friend  existed  for  thee  in  all  Germany, 
And  why  ?  because  thou  hadst  existed  only 
For  the  Emperor.     To  the  Emperor  alone 
Clung  Friedland  in  that  storm  which  gathered  round  him 
At  Regensburg  in  the  Diet — and  he  dropp'd  thee ! 
He  let  thee  fall !  he  let  thee  fall  a  victim 
To  the  Bavarian,  to  that  insolent ! 
Deposed,  stript  bare  of  all  thy  dignity 
And  power,  amid  the  taunting  of  thy  foes,  ^ 

Thou  wert  let  drop  into  obscurity.— 
Say  not,  the  restoration  of  thy  honour 
Has  made  atonement  for  that  first  injustice. 
No  honest  good- will  was  it  that  replaced  thee ; 
The  law  of  hard  necessity  replaced  thee. 
Which  they  had  fain  opposed,  but  that  they  could  noti 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Not  to  their  good  wishes,  that  is  certain, 

Nor  yet  to  his  affection  I'm  indebted 

For  this  high  office ;  and  if  I  abuse  it,  ^ 

I  shall  the^in  abuse  no  confidence. 


■t 
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comnPEss. 

Affection !  confidence  1 — ^they  needM  thee. 

Necessity,  impetuous  remonstrant ! 

Who  not  with  empty  names,  or  shows  of  proxy, 

Is  served,  who'll  have  the  thing  and  not  the  symbol,       ' 

Evervseeks  out  the  greatest  and  the  best, 

And  at  the  rudder  places  him,  e*en  though 

She  had  been  forced  to  take  him  from  the  rabble— 

She,  this  Necessity,  it  was  that  placed  thee 

In  this  high  office ;  it  was  she  that  gave  thee 

Thy  letters  patent  of  inauguration. 

For,  to  the  uttermost  moment  that  they  can, 

This  race  still  help  themselves  at  cheapest  rate 

With  slavish  souls,  with  puppets !    At  the  approach 

Of  extreme  peril,  when  a  hollow  image 

Is  found  a  hollow  image  and  no  more, 

Then  falls  the  power  into  the  mighty  hands 

Of  Nature,  of  the  spirit  giant-bom. 

Who  listens  only  to  himself,  knows  nothing 

Of  stipulations,  duties,  reverences, 

And,  like  the  emancipated  force  of  fire, 

Unmaster'd  scorches,  ere  it  reaches  them, 

Their  fine-spun  webs,  their  artificial  policy. 

» 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

Tis  true !  they  saw  me  always  as  I  am — 
Always !  I  did  not  cheat  them  in  .the  bargain; 
I  never  held  it  worth  my  pains  to  hide 
The  bold  all-grasping  habit  of  my  soul, 

C0UKTB8S 

Nay  rather —thou  hast  ever  shown  thyself 

A  formidable  man,  without  restraint ; 

Hast  exercised  the  full  prerogatives 

Of  thy  impetooos  nature,  which  had  been 

Once  granted  to  thee.    Therefore,  Duke,  not  thou 

Who  hast  still  remained  consistent  with  thyself,       ^ 

But  they  are  in  the  wrong,  who  fearing  thee, 

Entrusted  such  a  power  in  hand  they  fear'd* 

For,  by  the  laws  of  Spirit,  in  the  right 

Is  every  individual  cbaiacter 

That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  itselfl 
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Self  contradiction  is  the  onlj  wrong. 

Wert  thou  another  being,  then,  when  thou 

Ei^t  yean  ago  pursue^t  thj  march  with  fire, 

And  sword,  and  desolation,  through  the  Circlea 

Of  Germany,  ikifd  uniyersal  scourge. 

Didst  mock  all  ordinances  of  the  empire. 

The  fearful  rights  of  strength  alone  exertedst, 

Trampledst  to  earth  each  rank,  each  magistracy. 

All  to  extend  thy  Sultan's  domination  ? 

Then  was  the  time  to  break  thee  in,  to  curb 

Thy  haughty  will,  to  teach  thee  ordinance. 

But  no,  the  Emperor  felt  no  touch  of  conscience ; 

What  served  him  pleased  him,  and  without  a  murmur 

He  stamp'd  his  bzoad  seal  on  these  lawless  deeds. 

What  at  that  time  was  right,  because  thou  didst  it 

Tor  hinit  to  day  is  all  at  once  become 

Opprobrious,  foul,  because  it  is  directed 

Against  ^tm.«— O  most  flimsy  superstition ! 

WALLENSTEiN  {rising). 

I  never  saw  it  in  this  light  before, 

"Tis  even  so.     The  Emperor  perpetrated 

Deeds  through  my  arm,  deeds  most  unorderly. 

And  even  thlis  prince's  mantle,  which  I  wear, 

I  owe  to  what  were  services  to  him. 

But  most  high  misdemeanors  'gainst  the  empire. 

COUNTESS. 

Then  betwixt  thee  and  him  (confess  it  Friedland  !) 

The  point  can  be  no  more  of  right  and  duty, 

Only  of  power  and  the  opportunity. 

That  opportunity,  lo !  it  comes  yonder 

Approaching  with  swift  steeds ;  then  with  a  swing 

Throw  thyself  up  into  the  chariotrseat, 

Seize  with  firm  hand  the  reins,  ere  thy  opponent 

Anticipate  thee,  and  himself  make  conquest 

Of  the  now  empty  seat.    The  moment  comes ; 

It  is  already  here,  when  thou  must  write 

The  absolute  total  of  thy  life's  vast  sum. 

The  constellations  stand  victorious  o'er  thee. 

The  planets  shoot  good  fortune  in  fair  junctions. 

And  tell  thee,  "  Now's  the  time  ! "    The  starry  coursea 
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Hast  thou  thy  life-long  measured  to  no  purpose  ? 
The  quadrant  and  the  circle,  were  they  playthings  ? 

[Painting  to  the  different  objects  in  the  room. 
The  zodiacs,  the  rolling  orhs  of  heaven, 
Hast  pictured  on  these  walls,  and  all  around  thee 
In  dumb,  foreboding  symbols  hast  thou  placed 
These  seven  presidmg  Lords  of  Destiny  — 
For  toys  ?    Is  all  this  preparation  nothing  ? 
Is  there  no  marrow  in  this  hollow  art, 
That  even  to  thyself  it  doth  avail 
Nothing,  and  has  no  influence  over  thee 

In  the  great  moment  of  decision  ? 

WAIXENSTEIN  {during  this  last  speech  wcdJcs  vp  and  down 
with  inward  struggles,  labouring  with  passion ;  stops  sudr 
denly,  stands  still,  then  interrupting  the  Countess). 
Send  Wrangel  to  me — I  will  instantly 

Despatch  three  couriers 

ILLO  {hurrying  out). 

God  in  heaven  be  praised ! 

WALLENSTEIN, 

It  is  his  e^ll  genius  and  mine. 

Our  evil  genius  !    It  chastises  him 

Through  me,  the  instrument  of  his  ambition ; 

And  I  expect  no  less,  than  that  Eevenge 

E*en  now  is  whetting  for  my  breast  the  poniard. 

"Who  sows  the  serpent's  teeth,  let  him  not  hope 

To  reap  a  joyous  harvest.     Every  crime 

Has,  in  the  moment  of  its  perpetration, 

Its  own  avenging  angel— dark  misgiving, 

An  ominous  sinking  at  the  inmost  heart. 

He  can  no  longer  trust  me — Then  no  longer 

Can  I  retreat— so  come  that  which  must  come. — 

Still  destiny  preserves  its  due  relations. 

The  heart  within  us  is  its  absolute 

Vicegerent.  [To  Tebzkt. 

•     Go,  conduct  you  Gustave  Wrangel 
To  my  state-cabinet. — ^Myself  will  speak  to 
The  couriers. — ^And  despatch  immediately 
A  servant  for  Octavio  Piccolomini. 

[To  the  Countess,  who  cannot  conceal  her  triumph. 
No  exultation !  woman,  triumph  not ! 
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For  jealous  are  the  Powers  of  Destinj. 
J07  premature,  and  shouts  ere  victory, 
Encroach  upon  their  rights  and  privileges. 
We  sow  the  seed,  and  they  the  growth  determine. 

[While  he  is  making  his  exit  the  curtaiH  drops. ^ 


ACT  11. 

Scene  L 
Scene^  as  in  the  preceding  Act. 

WaIXENSTEIN,  OcTAVIO  PlCCOLOMlKI. 

WAIXEN8TEIN  (coming  forward  in  conversation). 
He  sends  me  word  from  Liuz,  that  he  lies  sick; 
But  I  have  sure  intelligence,  that  he 
Secretes  himself  at  Frauenberg  vdth  Gallas. 
Secure  them  both,  and  send  them  to  me  hither. 
Bemember,  thou  takest  on  thee  the  command 
Of  those  same  Spanish  regiments,— constantly 
Make  preparation,  and  be  never  ready ; 
And  if  they  urge  thee  to  draw  out  against  me. 
Still  answer  tes,  and  stand  as  thou  wert  fetterVi. 
I  know,  that  it  is  doing  thee  a  service 
To  keep  thee  out  of  action  in  this  business. 
Thou  lovest  to  linger  on  in  fair  appearances ;  ^ 
Steps  of  extremity  are  not  thy  province. 
Therefore  have  I  sought  out  this  part  for  thee. 
Thou  wilt  this  time  be  of  most  service  to  me 
By  thy  inertness.     The  mean  time,  if  fortune 
Declare  itself  on  my  side,  thou  wilt  know 
What  is  to  do. 

Enter  Max.  Piccolqmini. 

Now  go,  Octavio. 
This  ni^t  must  thou  be  off,  take  my  own  horses : 
Him  here  I  keep  with  me — make  short  farewell — 
Trust  me,  I  think,  we  all  shall  meet  again 
In  joy  and  thriving  fortunes. 

ooTAYio  (to  his  son). 

I  shall  see  you 
Yet  ere  I  go. 
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SCEKE  IT. 

Wallessteis,  Max.  Ficcolomiki. 

MAX.  {advances  to  him)» 
My  General  I 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

Tliat  I  am  no  longer,  if 
Thou  stylest  thyself  the  Emperor's  officer. 

MAX. 

Then  thou  wilt  leave  the  army,  General  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  have  renoimced  the  service  of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

And  thou  wilt  leave  the  army  ? 

WAIXENBTEIN. 

Rather  hope  I 
To  bind  it  nearer  still  and  faster  to  me. 

[He  seats  himse^. 
Yes,  Max.,  I  have  delay 'd  to  open  it  to  thee, 
Even  till  the  hour  of  acting  'gins  to  strike. 
Youth's  fortunate  feeling  doth  seize  easily 
The  absolute  right,  yea,  and  a  joy  it  is 
To  exercise  the  single  apprehension 
Where  the  sums  square  in  proof; 
But  where  it  happens,  that  of  two  sure  evils 
One  must  be  taken,  where  the  heart  not  wholly 
Brings  itself  back  from  out  the  strife  of  duties. 
There  'tis  a 'blessing  to  have  no  election, 
And  blank  necessity*  is  grace  and  favour. 
—This  is  now  present :  do  not  look  behind  thee,-— 
It  can  no  more  avail  thee.     Look  thou  forwards  1 
Think  not !  judge  not  I  prepare  thyself  to  act  1 
The  Court-^it  hath  determined  on  my  ruin, 
Therefore  I  will  be  beforehand  with  them. 
Well  join  the  Swedes — right  gallant  fellows  are  they» 
And  our  good  friends. 

\H^.gtaps  hmst^i  escpeelmg  Picoolohini's  auM^er. 
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I  have  ta*en  thee  by  surprise*    Answer  me  not. 

I  grant  thee  time  to  recollect  thyself. 

[He  rises,  retires  at  the  back  of  the  stage.     Max.  re- 
mains for  a  long  time  motionless,  in  a  trance  of  ^ 
excessive  anguish.    At  his  first  motion  Wau^n- 
8TE1N  returns,  and  places  himself  before  him, 

MAX. 

My  General,  this  day  thou  makest  me 
Of  age  to  speak  in  my  own  right  and  person, 
For  till  this  day  I  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
To  find  out  my  own  road.     Thee  have  I  foUow'd 
With  most  implicit  unconditional  faith, 
Sure  of  the  right  path  if  I  followed  thee. 
To-day,  for  the  first  time,*dost  thou  refer 
Me  to  myself,  and  forcest  me  to  make 
Election  between  thee  and  my  own  heart. 

WALLEKSTEIN. 

Soft  cradled  thee  thy  Fortune  till  to  day; 
Thy  duties  thou  couldst  exercise  in  sport, 
Indulge  all  lovely  instincts,  act  for  ever 
With  imdivided  heart.     It  can  remain 
No  longer  thus.    Like  enemies,  the  roads 
Start  from  each  other.    Duties  strive  with  duties. 
Thou  must  needs  choose  thy  party  in  the  war 
Which  is  now  kindling  *twixt  thy  friend  and  him 
Who  is  thy  Emperor. 

MAX. 

War !  is  that  the  name  ? 
War  is  as  frightful  as  heaven's  pestilence. 
Yet  it  is  good,  is  it  heaven's  will  as  that  is 
Is  that  a  good  war,  which  against  the  Emperor 
Thou  wagest  with  the  Emperor's  own  army? 

0  God  of  heaven  I  what  a  change  is  this. 
Beseems  it  me  to  offer  such  persuasion 
To  thee,  who  like  the  fix'd  stai*  of  the  pole 
Wert  all  I  gazed  at  on  life's  trackless  ocean  ? 

0 1  what  a  rent  thou  makest  in  my  heart ! 
The  ingrain'd  instinct  of  old  reverence. 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency. 

Must  I  pluck  live  asunder  from  thy  name  ? 
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Nay,  do  not  turn  thj  countenance  upon  me- 
lt dlways  Tvas  as  a  god  looking  upon  me ! 
Duke  Wallenstein,  its  power  has  not  departed  * 
The  senses  still  are  in  thy  bonds,  although. 
Bleeding,  the  soul  hath  freed  itself* 

WALLEN8TEIN«  ' 

Max.,  hear  me 


O  !  do  it  not,  I  ptay  thee,  do  it  not! 
There  is  a  pure  and  noble  soul  within  thee^ 
Knows  not  of  this  unblest  unlucky  doing. 
Thy  will  is  chaste^  it  is  thy  fancy  only 
Which  hath  polluted  thee — and  innocence. 
It  will  not  let  itself  be  driven  away 
From  that  world-awing  aspect.     Thou  wilt  not. 
Thou  canst  not  end  in  this.     It  would  reduce 
All  human  creatures  to  disloyalty 
Against  the  nobleness  of  their  own  nature. 
Twill  justify  the  vulgar  misbelief, 
Which  holdeth  nothing  noble  in  free  will. 
And  trusts  itself  to  impotence  alone, 
Made  powerful  only  in  an  unknown  power. 

WAIiLENSTEJN. 

The  world  will  judge  me  sternly,  I  expect  it. 
Already  have  I  said  to  my  own  self 
All  thou  canst  say  to  me.    Who  but  avoids 
The  extreme,  can  he  by  going  round  avoid  it  ? 
But  here  there  is  no  choice.    Yes — I  must  use 
Or  suffer  violence — so  stands  the  case, 
There  remains  nothing  possible  but  that. 

MAX. 

O  that  is  never  possible  for  thee ! 

Tis  the  last  desperate  resource  of  those 

Cheap  souldi  to  whom  their  honour,  their  good  name 

Is  their  poor  saving,  their  last  worthless  keep^ 

Which  having  staked  and  lost,  they  stake  themselves 

In  the  mad  rage  of  gaming     Thou  art  rich« 

And  glorious ;  with  an  unpolluted  heart 

Thou  canst  make  conquest  of  whatever  seems  highest ! 

But  he,  who  once  hath  acted  infamy, 

Doos  nothing  more  in  this  world. 
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\^         If ALLEKSTEiN  {ffvospi  hU  hand). 

y  Calmly,  Max.  I 

Much  tliaif  is  great  and  excellent  will  we 
Perform  tog^^ther  yet     And  if  we  only 
Stand  on  the  fi\-^ght  with,  dignity,  'tis  soon 
Forgotten,  Max.Xjby  what  road  we  ascended. 
BelwYe  me,  many  ft  crown  shines  spotless  now, 
That  yet  was  deeply  sullied  in  the  winning. 
To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  helong,. 
Not  to  the  good.    All,  that  the  powers  divine 
Send  from  above,  are  universal  blessings : 
Their  light  rejoices  us,  their  air  refreshes, 
But  never  yet- was  man  enriched  by  them : 
In  their  eternal  realm  no  propirty 
Is  to  be  struggled  for — all  there  is  general. 
The  jewel,  the  all-valued  gold  we  win 
From  the  deceiving  Powers,  depraved  in  nature. 
That  dwell  beneath  the  day  and  blessed  sun-light. 
Not  without  sacrifices  are  ^ey  render'd 
Propitious,  and  there  lives  no  soul  on  earth 
That  e'er  retired  unsullied  from  their  service. 


Whatever  is  human,  to  the  human  being 

Do  I  allow — and  to  the  vehement 

And  striving  spirit  readily  I  pardon 

The  excess  of  action ;  but  to  thee,  my  General  J 

Above  aU  others  make  I  large  concession. 

For  thou  must  move  a  world,  and  be  the  master— 

He  kills  thee,  who  condemns  thee  to  inaction. 

So  be  it  then !  maintain  thee  in  thy  post 

By  violence.     Eesist  the  Emperor, 

And  if  it  must  be,  force  with  force  repel : 

I  will  not  praise  it,  yet  I  can  forgive  it; 

But  not — not  to  the  traxUrr — yes !— the  word 

Is  spoken  out  ■ 

Not  to  the  traitor  can  I  yield  a  pardon. 

That  is  no  mere  excess !  that  is  no  error 

Of  human  nature— that  is  wholly  different, 

O  4;hat  is  hlack,  black  as  the  pit  of  hell  \ 

[Wai.lek8i;bir  betrays  a  sudim  mgitaium. 
Thou  canst  not  hear  it  named,  and  wilt  thou  da  it? 
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0  turn  back  to  thy  duty.     That  thou  canst, 

1  hold  it  certain.     Send  me  to  Vienna : 

111  make  thy  pedce  for  thee  with  the  Emperor.  ' 
He  knows  thee  not.     But  I  do  know  thee.     He 
Shall  see  thee,  Duke !  with  my  imclouded  eye, 
And  I  bring  back  his  confidence  to  thee. 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

It  is  too  late !     Thou  knowest  not  what  has  happen'd* 


Wore  it  too  late,  and  were  things  gone  so  far, 
That  a  crime  only  could  prevent  thy  fall, 
Then — ^fall !  fall  honourably,  even  as  thou  stood'st. 
Lose  the  command.     Go  from  the  stage  of  war. 
Thou  canst  with  splendour  do  it — do  it  too 
With  innocence.     Thou  hast  lived  much  for  others, 
At  length  live  thou  for  thy  own  self.     I  follow  thee. 
My  destiny  I  never  part  from  thine. 

It  is  too  late  I    Even  now,  while  thou  art  losing 

Thy  words,  one  after  the  other  are  the  mile-stones 

Left  fast  behind  by  my  post  couriers, 

Who  bear  the  order  on  to  Prague  and  Egra. 

[Max.  stands  as  convulsed^  with  a  gesture  and  counte- 
nance euppressing  the  most  intense  anguish. 

Yield  thyself  to  it.    We  act  ajs  we  are  forced, 

I  cannot  give  assent  to  my  own  shame 

And  ruin.    IJiou — ^no — ^thou  canst  not  forsake  me ! 

So  let  us  do,  what  must  be  done,  with  dignity, 

With  a  firm  step.     What  am  I  doing  worse 

^Than  did  famed  Csesar  at  the  Rubicon, 

'When  he  the  legions  led  against  his  country. 

The  which  his  country  had  delivered  to  him  ? 

Had  he  thrown  down  the  sword,  he  had  been  lost. 

As  I  were,  if  I  but  disarm*d  myself. 

I  trace  out  something  in  me  of  this  spirit ; 

Give  me  his  luck,  that  other  thmg  111  bear.  | 

(Max.  qidU  him  ahruptly.  Wallbnstein  startM  md 
overpowered,  continues  looking  after  him,  and  is  stiU  in 
ihis  posture  when  Tebze;  enters. 
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Scene  III. 
Waixenstein,  Terzkt. 

TEBZK7. 

Max.  Piecolonuni  jast  left  you  ? 

WAIXBN8ZEIK. 

Where  is  Wrangel  ? 

TEBZET. 

He  is  alreacly  gone. 

WALLEN8TEIK. 

In  such  a  huny  ? 

TERZEY. 

It  is  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  him. 

He  had  scarce  left  thee,  when  I  went  to  seek  him. 

I  wished  some  words  with  him — but  he  was  gone. 

How,  when,  and  where,  could  no  one  tell  me.    Nay, 

I  half  believe  it  was  the  devil  himself; 

A  human  creature  could  not  so  at  once 

Have  vanished. 

tLLO  (enters). 
Is  it  true  that  thou  wilt  send 
Octavio? 

TEBZSY. 

How,  Octavio  I    Whither  send  him  ? 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

He  goes  to  Frauenburg,  and  will  lead  hither 
The  Spanish  and  Italian  regiments. 

ILLO. 

No! 
Nay,  Hea\en  forbid! 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

And  why  should  Heaven  forbid  ? 

IIXO. 

Him ! — ^that  deceiver !    Wouldst  thou  trust  to  him 
The  soldiery?    Him  wilt  thou  let  slip  from  thee, 
Now  in  the  very  instant  that  decides  us— 

TEBZK7* 

Thou  wilt  not  do  this ! — ^No  I  I  pray  thee,  no ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye  are  whimsical. 
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ILLO. 

O  but  for  this  time,  Duke, 
Yield  to  our  warning !    Let  bim  not  depart. 

WAIiLENSTEIN. 

And  why  should  I  not  trust  him  only  this  time, 

Who  have  always  trusted  him  ?    What,  then,  has  happened. 

That  I  should  lose  my  good  opinion  of  him  ? 

In  complaisance  to  your  whims,  not  my  own, 

I  must,  forsooth,  give  up  a  rooted  judgment. 

Think  not  I  am  a  woman.     Having  trusted  him 

E'en  till  to-day,  to-day  too  will  I  trust  him. 

TEBZET. 

Must  it  be  he — ^he  only  ?    Send  another.  !  • 

WAIiLENSTEIN. 

It  must  be  he,  whom  I  myself  have  chosen ;  '  \ 

He  is  well  fitted  for  the  business.    Therefore 
I  gave  it  him. 

ILLO.  ' 

Because  he's  an  Italian —  • 

Therefore  is  he  well  fitted  for  the  business !  ^ 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  know  you  love  them  not — ^nor  sire  nor  son — 

Because  that  I  esteem  them,  love  them — visibly 

Esteem  them,  love  them  more  than  you  and  others, 

E'en  as  they  merit.    Therefore  are  they  eye-blights, 

Thorns  in  your  foot-path.     But  your  jealousies. 

In  what  affect  they  me  or  my  concerns  ? 

Are  they  the  worse  to  me  because  you  hate  them  ? 

Love  or  hate  one  another  as  you  will, 

I  leave  to  each  man  his  own  moods  and  likings ; 

Yet  know  the  worth  of  each  of  you  to  me. 

ILLO. 

Von  Questenberg,  while  he  was  here,  was  always 
Lurking  about  with  this  Octavio. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  happen'd  with  my  knowledge  and  permission. 

ILLO. 

I  know  that  secret  messengers  came  to  him 
From  Gallas— — 

T 
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WALLENSnSIN. 

That's  not  true, 
nxo. 

0  thou  art  blind. 
With  thy  deep-seeing  eyes ! 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Thou  wilt  not  shako 
My  fedth  for  me — ^my  faiths  which  founds  itself 
On  the  profoundest  science.     K  'tis  false. 
Then  the  whole  science  of  the  stars  is  false ; 
For  know,  I  have  a  pledge  from  Fate  itself, 
That  he  is -the  most  fEiithful  of  my  friends. 

ELLO. 

Hast  thou  a  pledge,  that  this  pledge  is  not  fSalse  ? 

WAIiLEKSTEIN. 

There  exist  moments  in  the  life  of  man. 

When  he  is  nearer  the  great  Soul  of  the  world 

Than  is  man  s  custom,  and  possesses  freely 

The  power  of  questioning  hsa  destiny : 

And  such  a  moment  'twas,  when  in  the  night 

Before  the  action  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen, 

Leaning  against  a  tree,  thoughts  crowding  thoughts, 

I  look'd  out  far  upon  the  ominous  plain. 

My  whole  life,  past  and  future,  in  this  moment 

Before  my  mind's  eye  glided  in  procession. 

And  to  the  destiny  of  tiie  next  morning 

The  spirit,  fiU'd  with  anxious  presentiment. 

Did  knit  the  most  removed  futurity. 

Then  said  I  also  to  myself,  "  So  many 

Dost  thou  cpmipand.    They  follow  all  thy  stars 

And  as  on  some  great  number  set  their  All 

Upon  thy  single  head,  and  only  man 

The  vessel  of  thy  fortune.    Yet  a  day 

Will  come,  when  Destiny  shall  once  more  scatter 

All  these  in  many  a  several  direction : 

Few  be  they  who  will  stand  out  faithful  to  thee." 

I  yearn 'd  to  know  which  one  was  faithfullest 

Of  all,  this  camp  included.     Great  Destiny, 

Give  me  a  sign !.  And  he  shall  be  the  man. 

Who,  on  the  approaching  morning,  comes  the  fir»t 

To  meet  me  with  a  token  of  his  love : 


»»        i    . 
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And  thinking  this,  I  fell  into  a  'slumher. 

Then  midmost  in  the  battle  was  I  led 

In  spirit.     Great  the  pressure  and  the  tumult ! 

Then  was  my  horse  kill'd  under  me :  I  s^k ; 

And  over  me  away,  all  unconcernedly,     """7***  A 

Drove  horse  and  rider — and  thus  trod  to^it^  f-  * "  ' 

I  lay,  and  panted  like  a  dying  man;  \j     ^     ^ 

Then  seized  me  suddenly  a  saviour  arm ;         ''w  B..i  ti 

It  was  Octavio's — I  awoke  $1  once, 

'Twas  broad  day,  and  Octayio  stood  before  me. 

••  My  brother,"  said  he, '"  do  not  ride  to-day 

The  dapple,  as  youVe  wont;  but  mount  the  horse^ 

Which  I  have  chosen  for  thee.    Do  it,  brother ! 

In  love  to  me.     A  strong  dream  wam'd  me  so.' 

It  was  the  swiftness  of  this  horse  that  snatch'd  mcF*-'* ' 

From  the  hot  pursuit  of  Bannier's  dragoons. 

My  cousin  rode  the  dapple  on  that  day. 

And  never  more  saw  I  or  horse  or  rider. 

ILLO. 

That  was  a  chance. 

WALLENSTEiN  {significantly), 

There^s  no  such  thing  as  chance  ; 
£  And  what  to  us  seems  merest  accident  I  '     . 

Springs  from  the  deepest  source  of  destiny.]  | 
In  brief,  *tis  signed  and  se$l*d  that  this  Octavio 
Is  my  good  angel — and  now  no  word  more. 

[He  i$  retiring,      ^ 

TEBZKT. 

This  is  my  comfort — Max.  remains  our  hostage. 

iixo. 
And  he  shall  never  stir  from  here  alive. 

WALLENSTEIN  {stops  and  turns  Mmsslf  round). 
Are  ye  not  like  the  women,  who  for  ever 
Only  recur  to  their  first  word,  although 
One  had  been  talking  reason  by  the  hour ! 
Know,  that  the  human  being's  thoughts  and  deeds  I 
Are  not  like  ocean  billows,  blindly  moved.  f 

The  inner  world,  his  microcosmus,  is 
The  deep  shaft,  out  of  which  they  spring  eternally. 
They  grow  by  certain  la^,  like  the  tree's  fruit- 
No  juggling  chance  can  metamorphose  them. 
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Have  I  the  human  kernel  first  examined? 

Then  I  know,  too,  the  future  vrill  and  action.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. 

Chamber  in  the  residence  of  Piccolomini. 

OcTAVio  PiGCOLOiaNi  (attired  for  travelling),  an  Adjtjtakt. 

Q  OCTAVIO. 

Is  the  detachment  here  ? 

ADJUTANT. 

It  waits  below. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  are  the  soldiers  trusty,  Adjutant  ? 

Say,  from  what  regiment  hast  thou  chosen  them  ? 

ADJUTANT. 

From  Tiefenbach's 

OCTAVIO. 

That  regiment  is  loyal. 
Keep  them  in  silence  in  the  inner  court. 
Unseen  by  all,  and  when  the  signal  peals 
Then  close  the  doors,  keep  watch  upon  the  house. 
And  all  ye  meet  be  instantly  arrested.         [Exit  Adjutant- 
I  hope  indeed  I  shall  not  need  their  service, 
So  certain  feel  I  of  my  well  laid  plans ; 
But  when  an  empire*s  safety  is  at  stake 
Twere  better  too  much  caution  than  too  little.] 

Scene  V. 
A  Chamber  in  Piccolomini 's  DweUing-House, 
OcTAVio  Piccolomini,  Isolani,  entering. 

ISOLANI. 

Here  am  I— Well !  who  comes  yet  of  the  others  ? 

OCTAVIO  (loith  an  air  of  mystery). 
But,  first,  a  word  with  you,  Count  Isolani. 

ISOLANI  {assuming  the  same  air  of  mystery). 
Will  it  explode,  ha? — Is  the  Duke  about 
To  make  the  attempt?    In  me,  friend,  you  may  place 
Full  confidence. — Nay,  put  me  to  the  proof. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  may  happen. 

ISOLANI. 

Noble  brother,  I  am 
Not  one  of  those  men  who  in  words  are  valiant^ 
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And  when  it  conies  to  action  skulk  away. 
The  Duke  has  acted  towards  me  as  a  £nend. 
God  knows  it  is  so ;  and  I  owe  him  all— 
He  may  rely  on  my  fidelity. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

ISOLANI. 

Be  on  your  guard, 
All  think  not  as  I  think ;  and  there  are  many 
"Who  still  hold  with  the  Court — ^yes,  and  they  say 
That  those  stolen  signatures  bind  them  to  nothing, 

[^  OOTAVIO. 

Indeed !     Pray  name  to  me  the  chiefs  that  think  so. 

ISOLANI. 

Plague  upon  them !  all  the  Germanfl  think  80 ; 
Esterhazy,  Kaunitz,  Deodati,  too, 
Insist  upon  obedieuce  to  the  Court.^ 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it. 

ISOLAKI. 

You  rejoice ! 

OCTAVIO. 

That  the  Emperor  has  yet  such  gallaat  servants^ 
And  loving  friends. 

ISOLANI. 

Nay,  jeer  not,  I  entreat  you. 
They  are  no  such  worthless  fellows,  I  assure  you. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  assured  already.     God  forbid 

That  I  should  jest ! — In  very  serious  earnest, 

I  am  rejoiced  to  see  an  honest  cause 

80  strong. 

ISOLANI. 

The  Devil ! — what ! — ^vhy,  what  meaHs  thk? 
Are  you  not,  then For  what,  then,  am  I  here  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

That  you  may  make  full  declaration,  whether 
You  will  be  caird  the  friend  or  enemy 
Of  the  Emperor. 

isoLANi  {with  an  air  of  defiance). 
That  declaration,  friend, 
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111  make  to  bim  in  whom  a  right  b  placed 
To  pat  that  question  to  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Whether,  Count, 
That  right  is  mine,  this  paper  may  instruct  you. 

isoLANi  {stammering). 
Why, — why — ^what!  this  is  the  Emperor's  hand  and  seal! 

[Beads. 
"Whereas,  the  officers  collectiTely 
Throughout  our  army  will  obey  the  orders 
Of  the  lieutenant-Goneral  Picoolomini. 

As  from  ourselves." Hem ! — ^Yes !  so ! —Yes !  yes  !— 

I — I  give  you  joy,  Lieutenant-General ! 

OCTAVIO. 

And  you  submit  you  to  the  order? 

ISOLAia. 

I 

But  you  have  taken  me  so  by  surprise — 
Time  for  reflection  one  must  have- 


OCTAVIO. 

ISOLANI. 

My  God !  But  then  the  case  is— 


Two  minutes. 


OCTAVIO. 

Plain  and  simple. 
You  must  declare  you,  whether  you  determine 
To  act  a  treason  'gainst  your  Lord  and  Sovereign, 
Or  whether  you  will  serve  him  faithfully. 

ISOLANI. 

Treason ! — ^My  God ! — But  who  talks  then  of  treason  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

That  is  the  case.     The  Prince-duke  is  a  traitor — 
Means  to  lead  over  to  the  enemy 
The  Emperor's  army. — ^Now,  Count ! — ^brief  and  full — 
Say,  will  you  break  your  oath  to  the  Emperor? 
Sell  yourself  to  the  enemy  ? — Say,  will  you  ? 

ISOLANI. 

What  mean  you?    I — I  break  my  oath,  d'ye  say, 

To  his  Imperial  Majesty? 

Did  I  say  sol— When,  when  have  I  said  that? 


^> 
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OCTAVIO. 

You  have  not  said  it  yet — not  yet.     This  instant 
I  wait  to  hear,  Count,  whetiier  you  wUl  say  it. 

ISOLANI. 

Ay !  that  delights  me  now,  that  you  yourself 
Bear  witness  for  me  that  I  never  said  so. 

OCTATIO. 

And  you  renounce  the  Duke  then  ? 

ISOLANI. 

If  he's  planning 
Treason — ^why,  treason  breaks  all  bonds  asunder. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  are  determined,  too,  to  %ht  against  him? 

ISOLANI. 

He  has  done  me  service — but  if  he's  a  villain, 
Perdition  seize  him  I — ^All  scores  are  rubb'd  off. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  rejoiced  that  you  are  so  well  disposed. 
This  night,  break  off  in  the  utmost  secrecy 
With  all  the  light-arm'd  troops — it  must  appear 
As  came  the  order  from  the  Duke  himself. 
At  Frauenburg's  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 
There  will  Count  GaUas  give  you  further  orders. 

ISOLANI. 

It  shall  be  done. — But  you'll  remember  me 

With  the  Emperor — how  well-disposed  you  found  me. 

OOTAVIO. 

I  wiU  not  fail  to  mention  it  honourably, 

[ExU  IsoLANi.    A  Servant  enters 
What,  Colonel  Butler ! — Show  him  up. 

ISOLANI  (returning). 
Forgive  me  too  my  bearish  ways,  old  fether ! 
Lord  God !  how  should  I  know,  then,  what  a  great 
Person  I  had  before  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

No  excuses  I 

ISOLANI. 

I  am  a  merry  lad,  aad  if  at  time 

A  rash  word  might  escape  me  'gainst  the  Court 

Amidst  my  wine — You  know  no  harm  was  meant.      [Exit. 
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OOTAYIO. 

You  need  not  be  uneasy  on  that  score. 
That  has  succeeded.    Fortane  fayoor  us 
With  all  the  others  only  but  as  much ! 

Scene  VI. 

OCTATIO  PiCCOLOMINI,   BUTLEB. 
BUTLEB. 

At  your  command  Lieutenant-general. 

OCTAVIO. 

Welcome,  as  honoured  friend  and  visitor. 

BUTLEB. 

You  do  me  too  much  honour. 

OOTAYIO  {after  both  have  seated  thenuelves). 

You  have  not 
Eetum'd  the  advances  which  I  made  you  yesterday- 
Misunderstood  them  as  mere  empty  forms. 
That  wish  proceeded  from  my  heart —I  was 
In  earnest  with  you — for  'tis  now  a  time 
In  which  the  honest  should  imite  most  closely. 

BUTLEB. 

Tis  only  the  like-minded  can  unite. 

OCTAVIO. 

True !  and  I  name  all  honest  men  like-minded. 

I  never  charge  a  man  but  with  those  acts 

To  which  his  character  deliberately 

Impels  him ;  for  alas  1  the  violence 

Of  blind  misunderstandings  often  thrust 

The  very  best  of  us  from  tiie  right  track. 

You  came  through  Frauenburg.    Did  the  Count  Galla^ 

Say  nothing  to  you?    Tell  me.     He's  my  friend. 

BUTLEB. 

His  words  were  lost  on  me, 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me  sorely. 
To  hear  it :  for  his  counsel  was  most  wise. 
I  had  myself  the  like  to  offer. 

BUTLEB. 

Spare 
Yourself  the  trouble — me  th'  embarrassment. 
To  have  deserved  so  ill  your  good  opinion. 
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OCTAVIO. 

The  time  is  precious — let  us  talk  openly. 
You  know  how  matters  stand  here.    Wallenstein 
Meditates  treason — I  can  tell  you  further, 
He  has  committed  treason ;  but  few  hours 
Have  past,  since  he  a  covenant  concluded 
With  the  enemy.    The  messengers  are  now 
Full  on  their  way  to  Egra  and  to  Prague. 
To-morrow  he  intends  to  lead  us  over 
To  the  enemy.    But  he  deceives  himself; 
For  Prudence  wakes — ^The  Emperor  has  still 
Many  and  fEuthfol  friends  here,  and  they  stand 
In  closest  imion,  mighty  though  unseen. 
This  manifesto  sentences  the  Duke — 
Eecalls  the  obedience  of  the  army  from  him, 
And  summons  all  the  loyal,  all  the  honest, 
To  join  and  recognise  in  me  their  leader. 
Choose — ^will  you  share  with  us  an  honest  cause? 
Or  with  the  evil  share  an  evil  lot  ? 

BUTLEB  [rises). 
His  lot  is  mine. 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  that  your  last  resolve  ? 

BUTLEB. 

It  is. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you,  Colonel  Butler  I 
As  yet  you  have  time.    Within  my  faithful  breast 
That  rashly  utter'd  word  remains  interred. 
Recall  it,  Butler !  choose  a  better  party : 
You  have  not  chosen  the  right  one. 

BUTLEB  {going). 

Any  other 
(Commands  for  me,  Lieutenant-General  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

See  your  white  hairs :  recall  that  word ! 

BUTLEB. 

Farewell ! 

OCTAVIO. 

What !  Would  you  draw  this  good  and  gallant  sword 
In  such  a  cause  ?    Into  a  curse  would  you 
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Transform  the  gradtade  wbicli  you  have  earned 
By  forty  years*  fidelity  from  Austria  ? 

BirrUBB  (Jaughing  with  bittemem). 
Gratitude  from  the  House  of  Austria !      [He  u  going. 

OGTAVio  {permits  him  to  go  as  fwr  as  the  door^  then  calls  after 

him), 
Butler ! 

BUTLEB. 

What  vrish  you? 

OCTAVIO. 

How  was*t  with  the  Count? 

BUTLEB. 

Count?  what?. 

ocTAYio  (coldly). 
The  title  that  you  wished,  I  mean. 

BUTLEB  {starts  in  sudden  passion). 
Hell  and  damnation ! 

ooTAYio  (coldly). 

You  petition'd  for  it — 
And  your  petition  was  repelled — ^Was  it  so  ? 

BUTLEB. 

Your  insolent  scoff  shall  not  go  by  unpunished. 
Draw! 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay !  your  sword  to  *ts  sheath !  and  tell  me  calmly. 
How  all  that  happened.     I  will  not  refuse  you 
Yoar  satsfiaiction  afterwards.     Calmly,  Butler ! 

BUTLEB. 

Be  the  whole  world  acquamted  with  the  weakness 

For  which  I  never  can  forgive  myself. 

Lieutenant-General !    Yes ;  I  have  ambition. 

Ne'er  was  I  able  to  endure  contempt. 

It  stung  me  to  the  quick,  that  birth  and  title 

Should  have  more  weight  than  merit  has  in  the  army. 

I  would  fain  not  be  meaner  than  my  equal, 

So  in  an  evil  hour  I  let  myself 

Be  tempted  to  that  measure.     It  was  folly ! 

But  yet  so  hard  a  penauce  it  deserved  not. 

It  might  have  been  refused ;  but  wherefore  barb 

And  venom  the  refusal  with  contempt? 
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Why  dash  to  earth  and  crash  with  heaviest  soom 
The  grey-hair 'd  maii,  the  faithful  veteran? 
Why  to  tbd  baseness  of  his  parentage 
Eefer  him  with  sxich  cruel  roughness,  only 
Because  he  had  a  weak  hour  and  forgot  himself? 
But  nature  gives  a  stmg  e'en  to  the  worm 
Which  wanton  Power  treads  on  in  sport  and  insalt 

OCTAYlO. 

You  must  have  been  calumniated.     Guess  you 
The  enemy  who  did  you  this  ill  service  ? 

BUTLER. 

Be't  who  it  will — ^a  most  low-hearted  scoundrel ! 
Some  vile  courtrminion  must  it  be,  some  Spaniard ; 
Some  young  squire  of  some  ancient  family, 
In  whose  li^ht  I  may  stand ;  some  envious  knave, 
Stung  to  his  soul  by  my  fair  self-eam'd  honours ! 

OCTAVIO. 

But  tell  me,  did  the  Duke  approve  that  measure  ? 

BUTLEB. 

Himself  impell'd  me  to  it,  used  his  interest 
In  my  behalf  vdth  all  the  warmth  of  friendship. 

OCTAVIO. 

Ay  ?  are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

BUTLEB. 

I  read  the  letter. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  so  did  I — but  the  contents  were  different. 

[BuTLEB  is  suddenly  struck. 
By  chance  I'm  in  possession  of  that  letter — 
Can  leave  it  to  your  ovra  eyes  to  convince  you. 

[He  gives  him  the  letter, 

BUTLEB. 

Ha!  what  is  this? 

OCTAVIO. 

I  fear  me,  Colonel  Butler, 
An  infamous  game  have  they  been  playing  with  you. 
The  Duke,  you  say,  impell'd  you  to  this  measure  ? 
Now,  in  this  letter,  talks  he  in  contempt 
Coneeming  you ;  counsels  the  minister 
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To  give  sound  chastisement  to  yonr  conceit, 
%   For  so  he  calls  it 

[BuTLEB  reotds  through  the  letter;  his  knees  tremble, 
he  seizes  a  chairs  and  sinks  down  in  it* 
Ton  have  no  enemy,  no  persecutor; 
There's  no  one  wishes  ill  to  you.    Ascribe 
The  insult  you  received  to  the  Duke  only. 
His  aim  is  clear  and  palpable.    He  wished 
To  tear  you  from  your  Emperor :  he  hoped 
To  gain  from  your  revenge  what  he  well  knew 
(What  your  long-tried  fidelity  convinced  him) 
He  ne*er  could  dare  expect  from  your  calm  reason. 
A  blind  tool  would  he  make  you,  in  contempt 
Use  you,  as  means  of  most  abandoned  ends. 
He  has  gained  his  point     Too  well  has  he  succeeded 
In  luring  you  away  from  that  good  path 
On  which  you  had  been  journeying  forly  years  I 

BUTLEB  (his  voice  trembling). 
Can  e*er  the  Emperor's  Majesty  forgive  me  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

More  than  forgive  you.    He  would  fain  coinpensate 
For  that  afifront,  and  most  unmerited  grievance 
Sustained  by  a  deserving  gallant  veteran. 
From  his  free  impulse  he  confirms  the  present, 
Which  the  Duke  made  you  for  a  wicked  purpose. 
The  regiment  which  you  now  command,  is  yours. 

[Butler  attempts  to  rise,  sinks  down  again.  He  labours 
inwardly  with  violent  emotions ;  tries  to  speak,  and  can- 
not. At  length  he  takes  his  sword  from  the  belt,  and 
offers  it  to  Piccolomini. 

OCTAVIO. 

What  wish  you?    Recollect  yourself,  friend. 

butler. 

Take  it 

OCTAVIO. 

But  to  what  purpose?    Calm  yourself. 

BUTLEB. 

O  take  it ! 
I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  this  sword. 

OCTAVIO. 

Receive  it  then  anew,  from  my  hands — ^and 
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Wear  it  unth  honour  for  the  right  cause  ever. 

BUTLEB. 

Peijure  myself  to  such  a  gracious  Sovereign ! 

OOTAVIO. 

Yoiill  inake  amends.     Quick!  hreak  off  from  the  Duke ! 

BUTLER. 

Break  off  from  him  1 

OCTAVIO. 

What  now  ?  Bethink  thyself. 
BUTLEB  {no  longer  governing  his  emotion). 
Only  break  off  from  him  ?    He  dies !  he  dies ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Come  after  me  to  Frauenburg,  where  now 
All  who  are  loyal,  are  assembling  under 
Counts  Altringer  and  Gallas.     Many  others 
I've  brought  to  a  remembrance  of  their  duty: 
This  night  be  sure  that  you  escape  from  Pilsen. 
BUTLEB  {strides  up  and  down  in  excessive  agitation,  then  steps 
up  to  OCTAVIO  with  resolved  countenance). 
Count  Piccolomini !  dare  that  man  speak 
Of  honour  to  you,  who  once  broke  his  troth. 

OCTAVIO. 

He,  who  repents  so  deeply  of  it,  dares. 

BUTLEB. 

Then  leave  me  here  upon  my  word  of  honour ! 

OCTAVIO. 

What's  your  design  ? 

BUTLEB. 

Leave  me  and  my  regiment. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  you.     But  tell  me 
What  are  you  brooding  ? 

BUTLEB. 

That  the  deed  will  tell  you. 
Ask  me  no  more  at  present.     Trust  to  me. 
Ye  may  trust  safely.     By  the  living  God 
Ye  give  him  over,  not  to  his  good  angel ! 
Farewell.  [Eont  Butleb. 

SEBVAMT  {enters  with  a  kiUet), 
A  stranger  left  it,  and  is  gone. 
The  Prince-Duke's  horses  wait  for  you  below. 

[Eadt  Servant. 


t» 
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ocTAVio  {readdy 
*'  Be  sine  make  haste !  Your  fidthful  Isolan. 
— O  that  I  had  but  left  this  town  behmd  me. 
To  split  upon  a  rock  so  near  the  haven ! — 
Away !  This  is  no  longer  a  safe  place  for  me ! 
Where  can  my  son  be  tarrying  I 


Scene  yil. 

OcTAYTO  and  Max.  Piocolomini. 

ICAX.  enters  almost  in  a  state  of  derangement,  from  extreme 
agitation;  hie  eyes  roll  wildly,  his  walk  is  unsteady,  and 
he  appears  not  to  observe  his  father,  who  stands  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  gazes  at  him  wish  a  countenance  expressive  of 
compassion.  He  parses  with  long  strides  through  the 
chamber,  then  stands  stUl  again,  and  at  last  throws  him* 
self  into  a  chair,  staring  vacantly  at  the  object  directly 
before  him. 

ocTAYio  {advances  to  him). 
I  am  going  off,  my  son. 

[Receiving  no  answer,  he  takes  his  hand. 
My  son»  farewell. 

MAX. 

Farewell. 

OCTAVIO. 

Thou  wilt  soon  follow  me  ? 

KAX. 

I  follow  thee? 
Thy  way  is  crooked — it  is  not  my  way. 

[OcTAvio  drops  his  hand,  and  starts  back^ 
O,  hadst  thou  been  but  simple  and  sincere, 
Ne'er  had  it  come  to  this — ^all  had  stood  otherwise. 
He  had  not  done  that  foul  and  horrible  deed, 
The  virtuous  had  retained  their  influence  o'er  him : 
He  had  not  fallen  into  the  snares  of  villains.  ' 
Wherefore  so  like  a  thief,  and  thief's  accomplice 
Didst  creep  behind  him,  lurking  for  thy  prey ! 
O,  unblest  falsehood !   Mother  of  all  evil  1 
Thou  misery-making  demon,  it  is  thou 
That  sink'st  us  in  perdition.     Simple  truth, 
Sustainer  of  the  world,  had  saved  us  all  1  / 
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Father,  I  will  not,  I  can  not  excuse  thee ! 
"Wallen9tein  has  deceived  me — 0,  most  foully ! 
But  thou  hast  acted  not  much  better. 


OCTAVIO. 


Son! 


My  son,  ah !  I  forgive  thy  agony ! 

MAX.  {rises  and  contemplates  Ms  father  toith  looks  of  suspicidn).\ 
Was't  possible  ?  hadst  thou  ^e  heart,  my  father, 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  drive  it  to  such  lengths. 
With  cold  premeditated  purpose?    Thou — 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  wish  to  see  him  gudty 
Bather  than  saved  ?    Thou  risest  by  his  Ml. 
Octavio,  'twill  not  please  me. 


OOTAVIO. 


God  in  heaven ! 


MAX. 


f 


O,  woe  is  me !  sure  I  have  changed  my  nature. 

How  comes  suspicion  here— in  the  free  soul? 

Hope,  confidence,  belief,  are  gone ;  for  all 

Lied  to  me,  all  that  I  e*er  loved  or  honoured. 

No,  no !  not  all !    She — she  yet  lives  for  me, 

And  she  isftue,  and  open  as  the  heavens ! 

Deceit  is  everywhere,  hypocrisy, 
^  Murder,  and  poisoning,  treason,  peijury : 
V  T^esin^e  holy  spot  ia  our  love, 

Iw^nfly  UB^rofengcTmlBtOagffi'nftur^ "] 

OCTAVIO. 

Max.  J-r-we  will  go  together.     Twill  be  better. 

IIAX. 

What?  ere  IVe  taken  a  last  parting  leave, 
The  very  last^no,  never ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Spare  thyself 
The  pang  of  necessary  separation. 
Gome  with  me !   Come,  my  son ! 

[Attempts  to  take  him  vjith  him» 

MAX. 

No !  as  sure  as  Grod  lives,  no ! 

OCTAVIO  (more  urgently). 
Gome  with  me,  I  command  thee  I  I,  thy  father. 
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k  Command  me  what  is  human.    I  stay  here. 

OCTATIO. 

Max. !  in  the  Emperor's  name  I  bid  thee  come. 


) 


No  Emperor  has  power  to  prescribe 

Laws  to  the  heart ;  and  wouldst  thou  wish  to  rob  Die 

Of  the  sole  blessing  which  my  fate  has  left  me, 

Her  sympathy  ?  Must  then  a  cruel  deed 

Be  done  with  cruelty?    The  unalterable 

Shall  I  perform  ignobly — steal  away. 

With  stealthy  coward  flight  forsake  her?  No ! 

She  shall  behold  my  suffering,  my  sore  anguish, 

Hear  the  complaints  of  the  disparted  soul, 

And  weep  tears  o*er  me.     Oh !  the  human  race 

Have  steely  souls — but  she  is  as  an  angel. 

From  the  black  deadly  madness  of  despair 

Will  she  redeem  my  soul,  and  in  soft  words 

Of  comfort,  plaining,  loose  this  pang  of  death ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Thou  wilt  not  tear  thyself  away ;  thou  cansffnot 
O,  come,  my  son !  I  bid  thee  save  thy  virtue. 

MAX. 

Squander  not  thou  thy  words  in  vain. 
•^The  heart  I  follow,  for  I  dare  trust  to  it. 

OCTAVIO  {trembling J  and  losing  all  self-command). 
Max.  I  Max.  I  if  that  most  damned  thing  could  be. 
If  thou— my  son— my  own  blood— (dare  I  think  it  ?) 
Do  sell  thyself  to  him,  the  infamous. 
Do  stamp  this  brand  upon  our  noble  house, 
Then  shall  the  world  behold  the  horrible  deed 
And  in  unnatural  combat  shall  the  steel 
Of  the  son  trickle  with  the  father's  blood. 

MAX. 

I O  hadst  thou  always  better  thought  of  men, 

J  Thou  hadst  then  acted  better.     Curst  suspicion ! 

AUnholy  miserable  doubt  I    To  him 
JNothing  on  earth  remains  tmwrench'd  and  firm, 

'Who  has  no  faith. 


I 
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OCTAVIO. 

And  if  I  trust  thy  heaxt, 
Will  it  be  always  in  thy  power  to  follow  it  ? 

MAX. 

The  heart's  voice  thou  hast  not  o'erpowered — ^as  little 
Will  Wallenstein  be  able  to  o'erpower  it. 

OCTAVTO. 

O,  Max. !  I  see  thee  never  more  again ! 

MAX. 

Unworthy  of  thee  wilt  thou  never  see  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  go  to  Frauenberg — the  Pappenheimers 

I  leave  thee  here,  the  Lothrings  too  ;  Tsokana 

And  Tiefenbach  remain  here  to  protect  thee. 

They  love  thee,  and  are  faithful  to  their  oath, 

And  will  far  rather  fall  in  gallant  contest 

Than  leave  their  rightful  leader,  and  their  honour. 

MAX. 

Eely  on  this,  I  either  leave  my  life 

In  tiie  struggle,  or  conduct  them  out  of  Pilsen. 

OCTAVIO. 

Farewell,  my  son ! 

MAX. 

Farewell ! 

OCTAVIO. 

How !  not  one  look 
Of  filial  love  ?    No  grasp  of  the  hand  at  parting  ? 
It  is  a  bloody  war  to  which  we  are  going, 
And  the  event  uncertain  and  in  darkness. 
So  used  we  not  to  part — it  was  not  so ! 
Is  it  then. true?  I  have  a  son  no  longer? 

[MAX./aH«  into  his  armsy  they  hold  each  other  for  a  long 
time  in  a  speechless  embracet  then  go  away  at  different 
sides. 

{The  Curtain  drops,) 


z 
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ACT  in. 

Scene  I. 

A  Chamber  in  ihs  House  of  the  Duehsss  ofFriedland. 

GouimuB  TsBZKZ,  Twodll,  Ladt  Neubbuhh  {the  two  laUer 

$U  a$ihe  $ame  table  at  work). 

COUNTESS  {watching  them  from  the  opposite  side). 

So  you  have  nothing  to  ask  me — nothing? 

I  have  heen  waiting  for  a  word  from  you. 

And  could  you  then  endure  in  all  this  time 

Not  once  to  speak  his  name  ? 

[Thsxljl  remaining  silent,  the  Cooktess  rises  and  ad- 
vances to  her. 

Why,  how  comes  this! 

Perhaps  I  am  already  grown  superfluous, 

And  other  ways  exist,  besides  thioi^  me  ? 

Confess  it  to  me,  Thekla :  have  you  seen  him? 

thekul. 
To-day  and  yesterday  I  have  not  seen  him. 

countess. 
And  not  heard  from  him,  either  ?   Come,  be  open. 

THEKIA. 

No  syllable. 

COUNTESS. 

And  still  you  are  so  calm? 

THEKLA. 

I  am. 

COUNTESS. 

May*t  please  you,  leave  us,  Lady  Neubnmn. 

\Exit  Lady  NEUBBUNy. 

Scene  II. 
The  Countess,  Thskiju 

COUNTESS. 

It  does  not  please  me,  Princess,  that  he  holds 
Himself  so  stUl,  exactly  at  this  time. 

THEKLA. 

Exactly  at  this  time  ? 
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fie  now  kncHfTB  all : 
*Twere  now  tlie  moment  to  dedaxe  himself. 

THEELA. 

If  I'm  to  understand  yon,  speak  less  darkly. 

COCKTSSS. 

Twas  for  that  purpose  that  I  bade  her  leave  us. 

Thekla,  you  are  no  more  «  ehild.    Your  heart 
l\  Is  now  no  more  in  nonage :  for  you  love, 
f  And  boldness  dwells  with  love — that  you  heme  ^ved. 
'  Your  nature  moulds  itself  upoB  your  fetfaer*ft 

More  than  your  mother's  spirit.     Therefore  may  jam 

Hear,  what  were  too  much  for  her  fortitude. 

THEELA.. 

Enough :  no  further  preface,  I  entreat  you. 
At  once,  out  with  it !    Be  it  what  it  may. 
It  is  not  possible  that  it  should  torture  me  • 
More  than  this  introdnction.    What  have  you 
To  say  to  me?    Tell  me  the  whole,  and  briefly  1 

Youll  not  be  frighten'd 


Name  it,  I  entreat  you. 

COUNTESS. 

It  lies  within  your  power  to  do  your  feither 
A  weighty  service— 

THEKTJk> 

Lies  within  my  power  ? 

COITMXSS. 

Max.  Ficcolomini  loves  you.    Yon  can  Knk  Mm 
Indissolubly  to  your  father. 

THEELA. 
I? 

What  need  of  me  for  that?    And  is  he  not 
Already  link'd  to  him  ? 

OOUETSSflb 

He 


And  wheiefine 
Should  he- not  be  00  now— not  be  so  fllways  ? 


tlO  tVE  DEA3H  or  wAusssmv.  Fact  m. 


Ha  datret  to  the  Emperor  too. 

THEKL&. 

Not  more  than  doty 
And  honour  maj  demand  of  him. 


\ 


proofs  of  his  lore,  and  not  proofs  of  his  honoor. 
T)aty  and  honour ! 

Those  are  ambigaoos  words  inth  many  meanings. 
Y<m  should  interpret  them  for  him :  his  lore 
Should  be  the  sole  definer  of  his  honour. 

THEKUL 

How? 

couirrEss. 
The  Emperor  or  you  must  he  renounce. 

THEKLA. 

He  will  accompany  my  father  gladly 

In  his  retirement.     From  himself  you  heard, 

How  much  he  wish'd  to  lay  aside  the  sword. 

C0UKTE88. 

He  must  not  lay  the  sword  aside,  we  mean; 
He  must  unsheath  it  in  your  father*6  cause. 

THEELA. 

Hell  spend  with  gladness  and  alacrity 

His  life,  his  heart's  blood  in  my  father's  cause, 

If  shame  or  ii\)ury  be  intended  him. 

COUNTESS. 

You  will  not  understand  me.    Well,  hear  then  :— 
Your  father  has  fallen  off  from  the  Emperor, 
And  is  about  to  join  the  enemy 
With  the  whole  soldiery 

THEELA. 

Alas,  my  mother ! 

OOUNTESS. 

There  needs  a  great  example  to  draw  on 
The  army  after  him.     The  Piccolomini 
Possess  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  troops ; 
They  govern  all  opinions,  and  wherever 
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They  lead  the  way,  none  hesitate  to  follow. 
The  son  secures  the  father  to  our  interests— 
YouVe  much  in  your  hands  at  this  moment. 

THEELA. 

Ah, 
My  nuserahle  mother !  what  a  death-stroke 
Awaits  thee  I — No !  she  never  will  survive  it. 

COUNTESS. 

She  will  accommodate  her  soul  to  that 

Which  is  and  must  be.     I  do  know  your  mother: 

The  far-off  future  weighs  upon  her  heart 

With  torture  of  anxiety ;  but  is  it 

Unalterably,  actually  present, 

She  soon  resigns  herself,  and  bears  it  calmly. 

THEKLA. 

0  my  foreboding  bosom  !     Even  now, 
E'en  now  'tis  here,  that  icy  hand  of  horror  1 
And  my  young  hope  lies  shuddering  in  its  grasp ; 

1  knew  it  well — no  sooner  had  I  enter'd, 
An  heavy  ominous  presentiment 

Eeveal'd  to  me  that  spirits  of  death  were  hovering 
Over  my  happy  fortune.     But  why  think  I 
First  of  myself?    My  mother !  O  my  mother ! 

COUKTESS. 

Calm  yourself !  Break  not  out  in  vain  lamenting ! 
Preserve  you  for  your  father  the  firm  friend. 
And  for  yourself  the  lover,  all  will  yet 
Prove  good  and  fortunate. 

THEKLA. 

Prove  good  I  What  goodf 
Must  we  not  part  ? — part  ne'er  to  meet  again  ? 

COUNTESS. 

He  parts  not  from  you !    He  cannot  part  from  yon. 

THETCTiA. 

Alas  for  his  sore  anguish !    It  will  rend 
His  heart  asimder. 

COUNTESS. 

If  indeed  he  loves  yon. 
His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken. 
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«  ZHBKUL. 

Hifl  resolutioii  will  be  speedily  taken— 

0  do  not  doal>t  of  that !    A  reflolution ! 
Does  there  remain  one  to  be  taken  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Hush] 
Collect  youzself !    I  hear  your  mother  coming. 

THEXUu 

How  shall  I  bear  to  see  her  ? 

COUNTSSS. 

Collect  yourself. 

Scene  III. 
.  To  them  enter  the  Duchess. 

^  duchess  {to  the  countess). 

Who  was  here,  sister  ?    I  heard  some  one  taUung, 
And  passionately  too. 

countess. 
Nay  I  there  was  no  one. 

PUCHESS. 

1  am  grown  so  timorous,  eyery  trifling  noise 
Scatters  my  spirits,  and  announces  to  me 
The  footstep  of  some  messenger  of  eviL 

And  you  can  tell  me,  sister,  what  the  event  is  ? 
Will  he  agree  to  do  the  Emperor's  pleasure. 
And  send  the  horse-regiments  to  the  Cardinal  ? 
Tell  me,  has  he  dismissed  Von  Questenberg 
With  a  favourable  answer  ? 

COUNTESS. 

No,  he  has  not. 

DUCHESS. 

Alas !  then  all  is  lost !  I  see  it  coming. 
The  worst  that  can  come  !  Yes,  they  will  depose  him ; 
The  accursed  business  of  the  Kegensburg  diet 
Will  all  be  acted  o*er  again  I 

COUNTESS. 

No !  never ! 
Make  your  heart  easy,  sister,  as  to  that 

[Theela,  in  esetreme  a<^itatum,  throws  herself  upon  her 
mother^  and  enfolds  her  in  her  arms^  weeping. 
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DIKIHfiSS. 

Yes,  my  poor  child ! 

Thou  too  hast  lost  a  most  aflfectioiiate  godmother 

In  the  Empress.     0  that  stem  unbending  man! 

In  this  unhappy  marriage  ^hat  have  I 

Not  suffer'd,  not  endured  ?    For  even  as  if 

I  had  been  link'd  on  to  .some  vheel  of  fire 

That  restless,  ceaseless,  'whirls  impetuous  onward, 

I  have  pass'd  a  life  of  Mghts  and  horrors  with  him. 

And  ever  to  the  brink  of  some  abyss 

With  dizzy  headlong  violence  he  bears  me. 

'Nay,  do  not  weep,  my  child.    Let  not  my  sufieiings 

Presignify  unhappiness  to  thee, 

Nor  blacken  vdiSi  their  shade  the  iate  that  wai^  thee. 

There  lives  no  second  Friedland :  thou,  mj  duld, 

Hast  not  to  fear  thy  mother's  destiny. 

THEKLA. 

0  let  us  supplicate  him,  dearest  mother ! 
Quick !  quick  !  here's  no  abiding  place  for  us. 
Here  every  coming  hour  broods  into  life 
Some  new  affiightful  monster. 

DUCHESS. 

Thou  wilt  share 
An  easier,  calmer  lot,  my  child !    We  too, 

1  and  thy  father,  witnessed  happy  days. 
Still  think  I  with  delight  of  those  first  years. 
When  he  was  making  progress  with  glad  effort, 
When  his  ambition  was  a  genial  fire, 

Not  that  consuming  flame  which  now  it  is. 

The  Emperor  loved  him,  trusted  him  :  and  all 

He  undertook  could  not  but  be  successful. 

But  since  that  ill-starr'd  day  at  Kegensburg, 

Which  plunged  him  headlong  from  his  dignit 

A  gloomy  uncompanionable  spirit. 

Unsteady  and  suspicious,  has  possessed  him. 

His  quiet  mind  forsook  him,  and  no  longer 

Did  he  yield  up  himself  in  joy  and  faith 

To  his  old  luck,  and  individual  power ; 

But  theneeforth  tum*d  his  heart  and  best  affectiaBft 

All 'to  those  cloudy  ecienees,  which  never 

Have  yet  made  happy  him  who  follow'd  them. 
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GOUITEESS 

Tou  see  it,  sister !  as  your  eyes  permit  you 

But  surely  this  is  not  the  conversation 

To  pass  the  time  in  which  we  are  waiting  for  him. 

You  know  he  will  be  soon  here.    Would  you  have  him 

Find  her  in  this  condition  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Gome,  my  child ! 
Come  wipe  away  thy  tears,  and  show  thy  fiEither 
A  cheerful  countenance.     See,  the  tie-knot  here 
Is  off — this  hair  must  not  hang  so  dishevell'd. 
Come,  dearest !  dry  thy  tears  up.     They  deform 
Thy  gentle  eye. — ^Well  now — what  was  I  saying  ? 
Yes,  in  good  truth,  this  Piccolomini 
Is  a  most  noble  and  deserving  gentleman. 

COUllTESS. 

That  is  he,  sister ! 

THEKLA  {to  the  COUNTESS,  U)ith  marks  of  great  oppression  of 

spirits). 
Aimt,  you  will  excuse  me  ?  (Is  going). 

COUNTESS. 

But  whither  ?    See,  your  father  comes. 

THEELA. 

I  cannot  see  him  now. 

COUNTESS. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you. 

THEKLA. 

Believe  me,  I  cannot  sustain  his  presence. 

COUNTESS. 

But  he  will  miss  you,-  will  ask  after  you. 

DUCHESS. 

What  now  ?    Why  is  she  going  ? 

COUNTESS. 

She's  not  well. 

DUCHESS  {anxiously). 
What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  ? 

\Both  follow  the  Princess,  and  endeavour  to  detain 
her.  During  this  Wallenstein  appears^  eng<iged 
in  conversation  with  Illo. 
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Scene  IV. 

Wallenstein,  Illo,  Countess,  Duchess,  Thekla. 

wallenstein. 
All  quiet  in  the  camp  ? 

nxo. 
It  is  all  quiet. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  a  few  hours  may  couriers  come  from  Prague 

With  tidings,  that  this  capital  is  ours. 

Then  we  may  drop  the  mask,  and  to  the  troops 

Assemhled  in  this  town  make  known  the  measure 

And  its  result  together.     In  such  cases 

Example  does  the  whole.     Whoever  is  foremost 

Still  leads  the  herd.    An  imitative  creature 

Is  man.     The  troops  at  Prague  conceive  no  other, 

Thanthat  the  Pilsen  army  has  gone  through 

The  forms  of  homage  to  us ;  and  in  Pilsen  ^ 

They  shall  swear  fealty  to  us,  because 

The  example  has  been  given  them  by  Prague. 

Butler,  you  tell  me,  has  declared  himself? 

ILLO. 

At  his  own  bidding,  unsolicited, 

He  came  to  offer  you  himself  and  regiment. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  find  we  must  not  give  implicit  credence 

To  every  warning  voice  thdt  makes  itself 

Be  listened  to  in  the  heart.    To  hold  us  back. 

Oft  does  the  lying  Spirit  counterfeit 

The  voice  of  TruUi  and  inward  Revelation, 

Scattering  Mse  oracles.    And  thus  have  I 

To  intreat  forgiveness,  for  that  secretly 

IVe  wronged  ti^iis  honourable  gallant  man. 

This  Butler :  for  a  feeling,  of  the  which 

I  am  not  master  {fear  I  would  not  call  it). 

Creeps  o'er  me  instantly,  with  sense  of  shuddering, 

At  his  approach,  and  stops  love's  joyous  motion. 

And  this  same  man,  against  whom  I  am  wam'd. 

This  honest  man  is  he,  who  reaches  to  me 

The  fiiBt  pledge  of  my  fortune. 
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nxou 

And  doubt  not 
That  his  example  will  win  OTer  to  yon 
The  best  men  in  the  army. 

WALLKMSTEIK. 

Go  and  send 
Isolani  hither.     Send  him  immediately. 
He  is  under  recent  obligations  to  me : 
With  him  will  I  commence  the  trial.    Go.    [ExU  Iixo. 

WALLENSTEDT  {turns  hi$iudf  round  to  the  females), 
Lo,  there  the  mother  with  the  darling  daughter 
For  once  well  haye  an  interval  of  rest- 
Come  !  my  heart  yearns  to  live  a  cloudless  hoar 
In  the  beloved  circle  of  my  family. 

COUNTESS. 

"Tis  long  smce  weVe  been  thus  together,  brother. 

WAiXENSTEiN  {to  the  GOXTirrEss  euidey 
Can  she  sustain  the  news?    Is  she  prepared  ? 

OOUKTES6. 

Not  yet. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Come  here,  my  sweet  girl!     Seat  thee  by  me, 
For  there  is  a  good  spirit  on  thy  lips. 
Thy  mother  praised  to  me  thy  ready  skill ; 
She  says  a  voice  of  melody  dwells  in  thee, 
Which  doth  enchant  the  soul.     Now  such  a  voice 
Will  drive  away  from  me  the  evil  demon 
That  beats  his  black  wings  close  above  my  head. 

DUCHESS. 

Where  is  thy  lute,  my  daughter  ?    Let  thy  father 
Hear  some  small  trial  of  thy  skill. 

THEEUL. 

My  mother ! 
I- 

DUOHESS. 

Trembling?    Come,  collect  thyself.     Go,  cheer 
Thy  father. 

IHEELA. 

0  my  mother!    I — ^I  camiot. 
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OOUNTESS. 

How,  what  is  that,  niece  ? 

TSEKLA.  {to  the  coinrFESs). 
O  spare  me — sing— now — ^in  this  sore  anxiety, 
Of  the  o'erburthen'd  soul — ^to  sing  to  him. 
Who  is  thrusliDg,  e^en  now,  my  mother  headlong 
Into  her  graye. 

DUCHESS. 

How,  l^ekla !    Humoursome ! 
What  1  shall  thy  father  have  express'd  a  wish 
In  vain? 

COUNTESS. 

Here  is  the  lute. 

THEKLA. 

My  God !  how  can  I — 
[The  orcifi9^A  phy^'  During  the  ritorneUo  Theela  expresses 
in  her  gestures  and  countenance  the  struggle  of  her  feelings ; 
and  at  the,  morfi^t  that  she  should  begin  to  sing,  contracts 
lierself  together,  as  one  shuddering,  throws  the  instrument 
dovm,  and  retires  (tbrupUy, 

DUCHESS. 

My  child !  O  she  is  ill — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  ails  the  maiden  ? 
Say,  is  doe  often  so? 

couirrEss. 
Since  then  herself 
Has  now  betray'd  it,  I  too  must  no  longer 
Conceal  it. 

WALIiEMSXEIK. 

What? 

COUNTESS. 

She  loves  him ! 

WALLENSTEIK 

Loves  him !    Whom  ? 

OOUNTESS. 

Max.  does  she  love  1  Max.  Piccolomuii 

Hast  thou  ne*er  noticed  it  ?    Nor  yet  my  sister  ? 
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DUCHESS. 

Was  it  this  tliat  laj  so  heavy  on  her  heart? 

God's  blessing  on  thee,  my  sweet  child !    Thou  need'st 

Nerer  take  shame  upon  thee  for  thy  choice. 

COUNTESS. 

This  journey,  if  *twere  not  thy  aim,  ascribe  it 

To  thine  own  self.    Thoti  shooldst  have  chosen  another 

To  have  attended  her. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  does  he  know  it? 

COUNTESS. 

Tea,  and  he  hopes  to  win  her ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hopes  to  win  her ! 
Is  the  boy  mad  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Well — ^hear  it  from  themselyes. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  thinks  to  carry  off  Duke  Friedland*s  daughter! 

Ay  ?— -The  thought  pleases  me. 

iL yoong manhas  no  groveUing Bpirit 

COUNTESS. 

Since 
Such  and  such  constant  favour  you  have  shown  him— 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  chooses  finally  to  be  my  heir. 
And  true  it  is,  I  love  the  youth ;  yea,  honour  him. 
But  must  he  therefore  be  my  daughter's  husband? 
Is  it  daughters  only?    Is  it  only  children 
That  we  must  show  our  favour  by  ? 

DUCHESS. 

His  noble  disposition  and  his  manners — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Win  him  my  heart,  but  not  my  daughter. 

DUCHESS. 

Then 
His  rank,  his  ancestors — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ancestors!    What? 
He  is  a  subject,  and  my  son-in-law 
I  will  seek  out  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe. 
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DUCHESS. 

0  dearest  Albrecht !     Climb  we  not  too  high 
Lest  we  should  fall  too  low. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What !  have  I  paid 
A  price  so  heavy  to  ascend  this  eminence, 
And  jut  out  high  above  the  common  herd, 
Only  to  close  the  mighty  part  I  play 
In  Life's  great  drama,  with  a  common  kinsman?      ' 
Have  I  for  this — 

[Stops  suddenly f  repressing  himself. 
She  is  the  only  thing     J 
That  vdllTemain  behind  of  me  on  earth  \h 
And  I  will  see  a  crown  around  her  head,// 
Or  die  in  the  attempt  to  place  it  there.   // 

1  hazard  all — all !  and  for  this  alone,     (/ 
To  lift  her  into  greatness —  / ' 

Yea,  in  this  moment,,  in  the  which  we  are  speaking — 

[He  recollects  himself. 
And  I  must  now,  like  a  soft-hearted  father, 
Couple  together  in  good  peasant-fashion 
The  pair,  that  chance  to  suit  each  other's  liking — 
And  I  must  do  it  now,  even  now,  when  I 
Am  stretching  out  the  wreath  that  is  to  twine 
My  full  accomplish'd  work — ^no !  she  is  the  jewel, 
"Wliich  I  have  treasured  long,  my  last,  my  noblest, 
And  'tis  my  purpose  not  to  let  her  from  me 
For  less  theui  a  king's  sceptre. 

DUCHESS. 

0  my  husband ! 
You're  ever  building,  building  to  the  clouds. 
Still  building  higher,  and  still  higher  building. 
And  ne'er  reflect,  that  the  poor  narrow  basis 
Cannot  sustain  the  giddy  tottering  column. 

WALLENSTEIN  {tO  the  COUNTESs). 

Have  you  announced  the  place  of  residence 
Which  I  have  destined  for  her  ? 

COUNTESS. 

No !  not  yet, 
Twere  better  you  yourself  disclosed  it  to  her. 


OF  ^fATyy^Kw^^yp  [jkCT 


Bom?    Do  iw not  ggtnm  to  CMintlikthai? 

Ko. 
And  to  so  odier  of  your  lands  or  seats  ? 

VALUESaXBIH. 

Yoa  iroold  not  be  seeme  tbeie. 


Not 

In  the  £mperQC^s  neslms,  henetdth  tbe  Empennr's 
Protection? 


F]iedknd*s  wile  msgr  be  pennitted 
No  longer  to  hope  ikmi. 

DUCHESS. 

O  Gfod  in  besrenf 
And  here  joa  brooght  it  even  to  this ! 

WAIXEHSTEDr. 

InHoDand 
Toall  find  protection. 

DUCHESS. 

In  a  Lutheran  coontiy? 
What?    And  joa  send  us  into  Lutheran  countries  ? 

WlIXXMBZKQr. 

Duke  Franz  of  Lauenburg  eondncts  jou  thither. 


Duke  Franz  of  Lauenburg  ? 

The  ally  of  Sweden,  the  Empenurs  enemy. 

WAXXJBMfSTEJUI. 

The  Emperor's  enemies  are  mine  no  longer* 

DUCHESS  (casting  a  look  of  terror  on  the  duke  and  th0 

comrrBss). 
Is  it  then  true  ?    It  is.    Tou  are  degraded  ? 
Deposed  from  the  command?    0  God  in  heayen I 

COUNTESS  (oiide  to  ihe  duke). 
Leave  her  in  this  belief.    Thou  seest  she  cannot 
Support  the  real  truth. 
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SCEOTS  V. 

To  them  enter  Count  Tebzky. 

COUNTESS. 

—Terzky ! 
What  ails  him  ?    What  an  image  of  affright ! 
He  looks  as  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

TEBZET  (leading  wallenstein  aside). 
Is  it  thy  command  that  all  the  Croats — 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

Mine ! 

TEBZET. 

We  are  betray'd. 

WALLEKSTEDT. 

What? 

TEBZET. 

They  are  off  I     This  night 
The  Jagers  likewise— all  tbe  villages 
In  the  whole  round  are  empty. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Isolani! 

TEBZXT. 

Him  thou  hast  sent  away.    Yes,  surely. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I? 
TEBZET. 

No !    Hast  thou  not  sent  him  off?    Nor  Deodati? 
They  are  vanish'd  both  of  them. 

Scene  VI. 
To  them  enter  Illo. 

ILLO. 

Has  Terzky  toid  thee  ? 

TEBZET* 

He  knows  all. ' 

ILLO.  • 

And  likewise 
That  Esterhatzy,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Eaunitz, 
Kolalto,  Palfi,  have  forsaken  thee. 

DaixtBfltionl 
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WALLENSTEIK  (mtiks  at  them\ 
Hush !  ^ 

COUNTESS  {who  has  been  watching  them  anxiously  from  the 

distance  and  now  advances  to  them), 
Terzky!     Heaven!     What  is  it?    What  has  happen'd ? 

WAIXEN8TEIN  (scarcely  suppressing  his  emotions). 
Nothing !  let  us  he  gone ! 

TERZKY  (following  him), 

Theresa,  it  is  nothing. 
COUNTESS  (holding  him  feocA). 
Nothing  ?    Do  I  not  see  that  all  the  life-hlood 
Has  left  your  cheeks— look  you  not  like  a  ghost? 
That  even  my  brother  but  aflfects  a  calmness  ? 

PAGE  (enters). 
An  Aide-deCamp  inquires  for  the  Count  Terzky. 

{Tetlzsy  follows  the  Page. 

WALLENSTEfN. 

Go,  hear  his  business. 

[To  llAJO. 

This  could  not  have  happen'd 
So  unsuspected  without  mutiny. 
Who  was  on  guard  at  the  gates  ? 

ILLO. 

*rwas  Tiefenbach. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Let  Tiefenbach  leave  guard  without  delay. 
And  Terzky's  grenadiers  relieve  him. 

iLLO  (is  going). 

Stop! 
Hast  thou  heard  aught  of  Butler? 

ILLO. 

Him  I  met : 
He  will  be  here  himself  immediately. 
Butler  remains  unshaken. 

[Ill5  exit.    Wallenstein  is  following  him. 

COUNTESS. 

Let  him  not  leave  thee,  sister!  go,  detain  him ! 
There's  some  misfortune. 

DUCHESS  (clinging  to  him). 

Gracious  Heaven !   What  is  it? 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Be  tranquil !  leave  me,  sister  1  dearest  mfe  I 
We  are  in  camp,  and  this  is  nought  unusual ; 
Here  storm  and  sunshine  follow  one  another 
With  rapid  interchanges.     These  fierce  spirits 
Champ  the  curb  angnlj,  and  never  yet 
Did  quiet  bless  the  temples  of  the  leader. 
If  I  am  to  stay,  go  you.    The  plaints  of  women 
111  suit  the  scene  where  men  must  act. 

[He  is  going :  Tebzky  returns* 

TERZE7. 

Bemain  here.    From  this  window  must  we  see  it 

WALLENSTEIN  (tO  the  COUNTESS). 

Sister,  retire  I 

COUNTESS. 

No— never. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

"Tis  my  wilL 

TEBZKY  {leads  the  countess  aside,  and  drawing  her  attention 

to  the  duchess). 
Theresa! 

duchess. 
Sister,  come!  since  he  commands  it 

Scene  VII. 

WALLENSTEIN,   TeBZKY. 

WALLENSTEIN  {stepping  to  the  window). 
What  now,  then  ? 

TEBZKT. 

There  are  strange  movements  among  all  the  troops, 
And  no  one  knows  the  cause.    Mysteriously, 
•With  gloomy  silentness,  the  several  corps 
Marshal  themselves,  each  under  its  own  banners. 
Tiefenbach's  corps  make  threafniug  movements ;  only 
The  Pappenheimers  still  remain  aloof 
In  their  own  quarters,  and  let  no  one  enter. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Does  Piccolomini  appear  among  them? 

TERZK7. 

We  are  seeking  him :  he  is  nowhere  to  be  met  mth» 

A  A 
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WAIXEMBTJUK. 

What  did  the  Aide-de-Gamp  deliver  to  yoa  ? 

TEBZKT. 

My  regiments  bad  despatched  him ;  yet  once  more ' 

They  swear  fidelity  to  thee,  and  wait 

The  shout  for  onset,  all  prepared,  and  eager 

WALLEKSTEIN. 

But  whence  arose  this  larum  in  t^e  camp? 
It  should  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  army, 
Till  fortune  had  decided  for  us  at  Prague. 

TEBZKY.  .     . 

0  that  thou  hadst  believed  me !    Tester  evening 
Did  we  conjure  thee  not  to  let  that  skulker, 

That  fox,  Octavio,  pass  the  gates  of  Pilsen.  ' 

Thou  gavest  him  thy  own  horses  to  flee  from  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  old  tune  still  t    Now,  once  for  all,  no  more 
Of  this  suspicion — it  is  doting  folly. 

TEBZKT. 

Thou  didst  confide  in  Isolani  too ; 

And  lo !  he  was  the  first  that  did  desert  thee. 

WAIXBNSTBIN. 

It  was  but  yesterday  I  rescued  him 

From  abject  wretchedness.    Let  that  go  by; 

1  never  reckon*d  yet  on  gratitude. 

And  wherein  doth  he  wrong  in  going  from  me  ? 

He  follows  still  the  god  whom  all  his  life 

He  has  worshipped  at  the  gaming-table.    With 

My  fortune,  and  my  seeming  destiny, 

He  made  the  bond,  and  broke  it  not  with  me. 

I  ain  but  the  ship  in  which  his  hopes  were  stow'd. 

And  with  the  which,  well-pleased  and  confident, 

He  traversed  the  open  sea ;  now  he  beholds  it 

In  eminent  jeopardy  among  the  coast-rocks. 

And  hurries  to  preserve  his  wares.    As  light 

As  the  free  bird  from  the  hospitable  twig 

Where  it  had  nested,  he  flies  off  from  me : 

No  human  tie  is  snapp'd  betwixt  us  two. 

Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived 

Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  imthiTildnp  man* 
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Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  life 
Impress  their,  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead, 
Nought  sinks  into  the  hosom's  silent  depth : 
Quick  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure 
'.  Moves  the  light  fluids  lightly;  but  no  soul 
Warmeth  the  inner  frame. 

TEBZE7. 

Yet,  would  I  rather 
Trust  the  smooth  brow  than  that  deep  furrow'd  one. 

Scene  VIII. 

Waixenstein,  Terzky,  Illo. 

ILLO  {who  enters  agitated  ^with  rage). 
'  Treason  and  mutiny !  | 

XEBZXT. 

And  what  further  now  ? 

iixo. 
Tiefenbach*s  soldiers,  when  I  gave  the  orders, 
To  go  off  guard — Mutinous  villains  J 

.  TEBZS7. 

Well! 

WALLENSTEIN 

What  followed? 

ILLO. 

They  refused  obedience  to  them. 

TERZET. 

Fire  on  them  instantly !     Give  out  the  order. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Gently !  what  cause  did  they  assign  ?   • 

ILLO. 

No  other, 
They  said,  had  right  to  issue  orders  but 
Lieutenant-General  PtccoZowim.  -     • 

WALLENSTEIN  {in  a  convtUsion  of  agony). 
What?    How  is  that? 

ILLO. 

He  takes  that  office  on  him  by  commission, 
Under  sign-manual  of  the  Emperor; 

TEBZEY. 

From  the  Emperor^— hear'st  thou,  Duke? 

aaS 
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At  biaincitement 
The  Generals  made  that  stealthy  flight— 

TERZEY. 

Doke!  hear'stthou? 

IIXO. 

Caraffii  too,  and  MontecuculL 
Are  missing,  with  six  other  Generals, 
All  whom  he  had  induced  to  follow  him. 
This  plot  he  has  long  had  in  writing  by  him 
From  the  Emperor;  but  *twas  finaUj  concluded. 
With  all  the  detail  of  the  operation. 
Some  days  ago  with  the  Envoy  Questenberg. 
[Waixekstein  sinks  down  into  a  chair ^  and  copiers  his/acA. 

,    TEBZKT. 

O  hadst  thou  but  believed  me ! 

Scene  IX. 
To  them  enter  the  Countess. 

COUNTESS. 

This  suspense. 
This  horrid  fear — I  can  no  longer  bear  it. 
For  heaven's  sake  tell  me  what  has  takeil  place  ?  '' 

ILLO. 

The  regiments  are  all  falling  off  from  us. 

TEBZEY. 

Octavio  Piccolomini  is  a  traitor. 

COUNTESS. 

O  my  foreboding  I 

[Bushes  out  of  the  room^ 

TEBZET. 

Hadst  thou  but  believed  me ! 
I^ow  seest  thou  how  the  stars  have  lied  to  thee. 

WALLENSTEIW. 

The  stars  lie  not;  but  we  have  here  a  work 
Wrought  counter  to  the  stars  and  destiny.    - ' 

y  The  science  is  still  honest :  this  false  heart 

h  Forces  a  lie  on  the  truth-telling  heaven. 

I  On  a  divine  law  divination  rests ; 

\  Where  nature  deviates  from  that  law,  and  stumbles 
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Out  of  her  limits,  there  all  science  errs. 

Trae  I  did  not  suspect !    Were  it  superstition 

Keyer  by  such  suspicion  t'  have  a£&onted 

The  human  form,  O  may  that  time  ne'er  come 

In  which  I  shame  me  of  the  infirmity. 

The  wildest  savi^e  drinks  not  with  the  victim, 

Into  whose  breast  he  means  to  plunge  the  sword. 

This,  this,  Octavio,  was  no  hero's  deed : 

Twas  not  thy  prudence  that  did  conquer  mine ; 

A  bad  heart  tnumph'd  o'er  an  honest  one. 

No  shield  received  the  assassin  stroke ;  thou  plungest 

Thy  weapon  on  an  unprotected  breast — 

Against  such  weapons  I  am  but  a  child. 


/ 


■         Scene  X. 
To  these  enter  Butleb. 
TERZE7  {meeting  him). 
O  look  there !  Butler !  Here  we've  still  a  friend ! 

IVALLENSTEIN  iineets  him  with  (mtspread  arms^  and  eimhraeem 

him  with  warmth). 

Come  to  my  heart,  old  comrade !    Not  the  sun 

Looks  out  upon  us  more  revivingly 

In  the  earliest  month  of  spring. 

Than  a  friend's  countenance  in  such  an  houjr. 

BUTLEB. 

My  General :  I  come — 

WAiXENSTEjN  (leaning  on  butler  s  shotdder), 

Know'st  thou  already  ? 
That  old  man  has  betray'd  me  to  the  Emperor. 
What  say'st  thou  ?  Thirty  years  have  we  together 
Lived  out,  and  held  out,  sharing  joy  and  luu'dship. 
We  have  slept  in  one  camp-bed,  drunk  from  one  glass. 
One  morsel  shared !     I  lean'd  myself  on  him. 
As  now  I  lean  me  on  thy  faithful  shoulder. 
And  now  in  the  vjjy  moment,  when,  all  love, 
All  confidence,  m^wmom  beat  to  his. 
Heroes  and  takes  the  advantage,  stabs  the  knife 
Slowly  into  my  heart.    . 

[He  hides  his  face  on  Butleb  s  breast 
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Foiget  the  false  one. 
What  18  joor  present  pnipose? 

WALLDIBTEIir. 

WeU 
Courage,  m j  sonl !    I  am  stfll  ridi  in  fneodSf 

(Still  loTed  by  Destiny ;  for  in  the  moment 
That  it  onmasks  the  plotting  hnwciite. 
It  sends  and  proves  to  me  one  fejthfal  heart. 
Of  the  hypocrite  no  more !    Think  not,  iiis  loss 
Was  that  which  strock  the  pang :  O  no !  his  treason 
Is  that  which  strikes  this  pang !    No  more  of  him ! 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  honoured  were  they  both. 
And  the  young  man — yes — he  did  truly  Iotc  me. 
He— he — has  not  deceived  me.    But  enough. 
Enough  of  this— swifb  counsel  now  beseems  us. 
The  Courier,  whom  Count  Einsl^  sent  from  Prague, 
I  expect  him  every  moment :  and  whatever 
He  may  bring  with  him,  we  must  take  good  care  ^ 

To  keep  it  from  the  mutineers.     Quick  then ! 
Despatch  some  messenger  you  can  rely  on 
To  meet  him,  and  conduct  him  to  me. 

[luLO  is  going. 
BUTLEB  {detaining  him). 
My  General,  whom  expect  you  then? 

WALLEMSTEIK. 

The  Courier 
Who  brings  me  word  of  the  event  at  Prague. 

BUTLEB  {hesitating). 
Hem! 

WAULBNSTEIN. 

And  what  now  ? 

BUTLEB. 

You  do  not  luiow  it  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well? 

BUTLEB. 

From  what  that  larum  in  the  camp  arose? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

From  what? 
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BIXTLEB. 

That  Courier- 


WALLENSTEiN  {with  eager  expectation). 

Well? 

BUTLEB. 

Is  already  hero. 
tebze;  and  illo  {at  the  $aife  time). 
Already  here? 

WAIiLENSTEIN. 

.    My  Courier  ? 

BUlliEB. 

For  some  hours. 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

And  I  not  know  it  ? 

BUTLEB. 

The  sentinels  detain  him 
In  custody, 

ILLO  {stamping  with  his  foot). 
Damnation ! 

.  BUTLER. 

And  his  letter 
Waa  hroken  open,  and  is  circulated 
Through  the  whole  camp. 

WALLENSTEIN, 

You  know  what  it  contains  ? 

BUTLEE. 

Question  me  not  I 

TEBZSY. 

Illo  !  alas  for  us. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hide  nothing  from  me — I  can  hear  the  worst. 
Prague  then  is  lost.    It  is.     Confess  it  freely. 

BUTLEB. 

Yes  I  Prague  is  lost.    And  all  the  several  regiments 

At  Budweiss,  Tabor,  Braunau,  Konigingratz, 

At  Brunn  and  Znaym,  have  forsaken  you, 

And  ta*en  the  oaths  of  fealty  anew 

To  the  Emperor.    Yourself,  with  Kinsky,  Terzky, 

And  Illo  have  been  sentenced. 

[Tebzky  and  Illo  ea^ess  alarm  and  fury.     Wal- 
LENSTEiN  remains  firm  and  collected. 
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wiixiBiraTEiir. 

Tisdedded! 
Tiswell!    I  hare  reoeiTod  a  sadden  con 
From  all  the  pangs  of  doubt :  with  steadj  sfaream 
Once  more  my  life-blood  flows !    Mj  soiil's  secure ! 
In  the  night  only  Friedland*8  stars  can  beam, 
lingering  irresolute,  ^th  fitful  fears 
I  drew  the  sword — *twas  with  an  inward  strife. 
While  yet  the  choice  was  mine.    The  murdennis  knife 
Is  lifted  for  my  heart !    Doubt  disappears ! 
I  fight  now  for  my  head  and  for  my  life. 

[i^«it  Wallkkstein  ;  the  athenfoOom  Jum, 

Scene  XI. 
00U1ITB88  TKBZcr  {enten/rom  a  tide  room), 
I  can  endure  no  longer.    No ! 

[LooIes  arotmd  her* 
Where  are  they ! 
No  one  is  here.    They  leare  me  all  alone. 
Alone  in  this  sore  anguish  of  suspense. 
And  I  must  wear  the  outward  show  of  f!*lmyi^^ 
Before  my  sister,  and  shut  in  within  me 
The  pangs  and  agonies  of  my  crowded  bosom. 
It  is  not  to  be  home.    If  all  should  feil ; 
If — ^if  he  must  go  over  to  the  Swedes, 
An  empty-handed  fiigitiye,  and  not 
As  an  ally,  a  covenanted  equal, 
A  proud  commander  with  his  army  following ; 
If  we  must  wander  on  from  land  to  land, 
like  the  Count  Palatine,  of  fellen  greatness 
An  ignominious  monument.     But  no ! 
That  day  I  will  not  see !    And  could  liifnw>1f 
Endure  to  sink  so  low,  I  would  not  bear 
To  see  him  so  low  sunken. 

SCSHE  XLL 

ComrcEss,  Duchess,  Thesla. 
TfyRTTTA  {endeatxmring  to  hold  bads  the  bughesb) 
Dear  mother,  do  stay  here ! 


No !    Here  is  yet 
fri^tfel  mysteiy  that  is  hidden  finun 
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Why  does  my  sister  shun  me  ?    Don't  I  see  her 
Full  of  suspense  and  anguish  roam  about 
From  room  to  room  ?    Art  thou  not  full  of  terror  ? 
And  what  import  these  silent  nods  and  gestures 
Which  stealthmse  thou  exchangest  with  her  ? 

THEKLA. 

Nothing : 
Nothing,  dear  mother  I 

DUCHESS  {to  the  COimTESS). 

Sister,  I  will  know. 

COUNTESS. 

What  boots  it  now  to  hide  it  from  her  ?    Sooner 

Or  later  she  miLst  learn  to  hear  and  bear  it. 

*Tis  not  the  time  now  to  indulge  infirmity; 

Courage  beseems  us  now,  a  heart  collect, 

And  exercise  and  previous  discipline 

Of  fortitude.    One  word,  and  over  with  it ! 

Sister,  you  are  deluded.    You  believe 

The  Duke  has  been  deposed — the  Duke  is  not 

Deposed — ^he  is 

THEELA  (ffoing  to  the  countess). 

What  ?  do  you  wish  to  kill  her? 

COUNTESS. 

The  Duke  is 

THEELA  {throwing  her  arms  round  her  mother). 

0  stand  firm !  stand  firm,  my  mother  I 

COUNTESS. 

Bevolted  is  the  Duke ;  he  is  preparing 
To  join  the  enemy ;  the  army  leave  him, 
And  all  has  fedl'd. 

Scene  XIII. 
A  spacious  Boom  in  the  Dvke  of  FriedUmd's  Palace, 
WALLENSTEiN  {in  annour). 
Thou  hast  gain'd  thy  point,  Octavio !     Once  more  am  I 
Almost  as  Mendless  as  at  Eegensburg. 
There  I  had  nothing  left  me,  but  myself ; 
But  what  one  man  can  do,  you  have  now  experience. 
The  twigs  have  you  hew'd  off,  and  here  I  stand 
A  lea£ess  trunk.    But  in  the  sap  within 
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lires  the  creatiiig  power,  and  a  new  world 
Haj  sprout  forth  from  it.    Once  already  have  I 
Frorea  myself  worth  an  army  to  you — ^I  alone ! 
Before  the  Swedish  strength  your  troops  had  melted ; 
Beside  the  liech  sank  Tilly  your  last  hope ; 
Into  Bavaria,  like  a  winter  torrent, 
Did  that  Gustavus  pour,  and  at  Vienna 
In  his  own  palace  (fid  the  Emperor  tremhle. 
Soldiers  were  scarce,  for  still  die  multitude 
Follow  the  luck :  all  eyes  were  tum'd  on  me, 
Their  helper  in  distress  :  the  Emperor's  pride 
Bow*d  itself  down  before  the  man  he  had  injured. 
"Twas  I  must  rise,  and  with  creative  word 
Assemble  forces  in  the  desolate  camps. 
I  did  it.    Like  a  god  of  war,  my  name 
Went  through  the  world.    The  drum  was  beat ;  and,  lol 
The  plough,  the  workshop  is  forsaken,  all 
Swarm  to  the  old  familiar  long-loved  banners ; 
And  as  the  wood-choir  rich  in  melody 
Assemble  quick  around  the  bird  of  wonder, 
When  first  his  throat  swells  with  his  magic  song. 
So  did  the  warlike  youth  of  Germany 
Crowd  in  around  the  image  of  my  eagle. 
I  feel  myself  the  being  that  I  was. 
It  is  the  soul  that  builds  itself  a  body. 
And  Friedland's  camp  will  not  remain  unfill'd. 
Lead  then  your  thousands  out  to  meet  me— -true ! 
They  are  accustom'd  under  me  to  conquer, 
But  not  against  me.     If  the  head  and  limbs 
Separate  from  each  other,  'twill  be  soon 
Made  manifest,  in  which  the  soul  abode. 

(nxo  and  tebzky  enter.) 
Courage,  friends  !  courage  !  we  are  still  unvanquish'd 
I  feel  my  footing  firm  ;  five  regiments,  Terzky, 
Are  still  our  own,  and  Butler's  gallant  troops  ; 
And  an  host  of  sixteen  thousand  Swedes  to-morrow. 
I  was  not  stronger  when,  nine  years  ago, 
I  marched  forth,  with  glad  heart  and  high  of  hope, 
To  conquer  Germany  for  the  Emperor. 
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Scene  "•XIV. 

Wallenstein,  Illo,  Teezst, 
(To  them  enter  Neumann,  who  leads  Tebzey  aside,  and  talks 

with  him,)  / 

TEBSSET. 

What  do  they  want? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

^  What  now? 

TEBZKY. 

Ten  Cuirassiers 
From  Pappenheim  request  leave  to  address,  you 
In  the  name  of  the  regiment. 

WALLENSTEIN  {h^tUy  tO  NETTMANN). 

Let  them  enter. 

\E(dt  Neumann.  " 
This    ; 
May  end  m  something.    Mark  you.     They  are  still 
Doubtful,  and  may  be  won 

Scene  XV. 

WALLENSTEIN,  Teezey,  Illo,  ten  Cuirassiers  {led  by  an  An- 
SPESSADE*,  march  up  and  arrange  themselveSy  after  the 
word  of  command,  in  one  front  before  the  DvJce,  and  make 
their  obeisance.  He  takes  his  hat  off,  and  immediately 
covers  himslf  again), 

ANSFESSADE. 

Haiti  Front!  Present! 

WALLENSTEIN  {after  he  has  run  through  them  with  his  eye,  to 

the  anspessade). 
I  know  thee  well.     Thou  art  out  of  Briiggen  in  Flanders : 
Thy  name  is  Mercy 

ANSPESSADE. 

Henry  Mercy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  wert  cut  off  on  the  march,  surrounded  by  the  Hes- 
sians, and  didst  fight  thy  way  with  an  hundred  and  eighty 
men  through  their  thousand. 

*  Anspessade,  in  German  Gefreiter,  a  Boldier  Inferior  to  a  corponl,  but 
aboTe  the  sentinels.  The  Gkrman  name  implies  that  he  is  exempt  from 
monnting  guard.         • 
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Twi0  even  ao,  Genenil  i 

WAI 

Vnmi  rewud  hadst  thou  for  this  gallant  exploit? 


That  which  I  asked  for:  the  honour  to  serre  in  this  corps, 

WALLEMSTEiN  {tummg  to  a  teeofufy 
Thoa  wert  among  the  YolonteerB  that  seized  and  made 
boot7  of  the  Swedish  battery  at  Altenboig. 

SBCOND  CUTRASSIEB, 

Yes,  Oenenl  I 

WALLENSIBIK. 

I  forget  no  one  with  whom  I  have  exchanged  words.    {A 
pauu,)    Who  sends  70a  ? 

AKSFESSADE. 

Your  noble  regiment,  the  CtdiassierB  of  PiccolominL 

WALLENSTEIN, 

Whj  does  not  your  colonel  deliver  in  your  request,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  sendee? 

ANSPE8SADE. 

Because  we  would  first  know  whom  we  serve. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Begin  your  address. 

ANSFESSADE  {gwing  the  word  of  command). 
Shoulder  your  arms  1 

WALLENSTEIN  {tuming  to  a  thi/rS),  ' 

Thy  name  is  Eisbeck;  Cologne  is  thy  birth-place. 

THEBD   CUIBASSIEB. 

Bisbeck  of  Cologne. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  was  thou  that  broughtest  in  the  Swedish  colonel,  Dii- 
bald,  prisoner,  in  the  camp  at  Nuremberg. 

THIBD   OniBASSIEB. 

It  was  not  I,  General. 

WALLENSTEIN 

Perfectly  right!   It  was  thy  elder  brother:  thou  hadst  a 
younger  brother  too:  Where  did  he  stay? 

THIRD   GUIRASSIEB. 

He  is  stationea  ai  Olmiitz,  with  the  Imperial  sjtmj. 
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WALLENSTEIN  (fO  the  AKSPESSADE)^ 

Now  then — ^begin. 

AKSPESSADE. 

There  came  to  hand  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
Commanding  us — 

WALLEN8TEIN  {interrupting  Atm). 
Who  chose  you? 

ANSPBSSADE. 

Every  company 
Drew  its  own  man  by  lot 

WALLENSTEIK. 

Now!  to  the  business. 

ANSPESSADE. 

There  came  to  hand  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
Commanding  us  collectively,  from  thee 
All  duties  of  obedience  to  withdraw, 
Because  thou  wert  an  enemy  and  traitor. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

And  what  did  you  determine  ? 

ANSPESSADE. 

,  All  our  comrades 

At  BraonaUy  Budweiss,  Prague  and  Olmiitz,  have 
Obey*d  already ;  and  the  regiments  here» 
Tiefenbach  and  Toscano,  instantly 
Did  follow  their  example.    But — ^but  we 
Do  not  believe  that  thou  art  an  enemy 
And  traitor  to  thy  country,  hold  it  merely 
For  lie  and  trick,  and  a  trumped  up  Spanish  story! 

\Witk  warmA. 
Thyself  shalt  tell  us  what  thy  purpose  is, 
For  we  have  found  thee  still  sincere  and  true : 
No  mouth  shall  interpose  itself  betwixt 
The  gallant  General  and  the  gallant  troops. 

WALLENSTEIK. 

Therein  I  recognise  my  Fappenheimers. 

ANSPESSADE. 

And  this  proposal  makes  thy  regiment  to  thee : 

Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  preserve 

In  thine  own  hands  this  mihtary  sceptre, 

Which  so  becomes  thee,  which  die  Emperor 

Made  over  to  thee  by  a  covenant  I  '^ 
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Is  it  thy  purpose  meielj  to  Temain 

Supreme  commander  of  the  Austrian  armies?-— 

We  will  stand  by  thee,  General !  and  guarantee 

Thy  honest  rights  against  all  opposition. 

And  should  it  chance,  that  all  the  other  regiments 

Turn  from  thee,  by  ourselves  will  we  stand  forth 

Thy  faithful  soldiers,  and,  as  is  our  duty, 

Far  rather  let  ourselves  be  cut  to  pieces, 

Than  suffer  thee  to  fedl.     But  if  it  be 

As  the  Emperor*s  letter  says,  if  it  be  true. 

That  thou  m  traitorous  wise  wilt  lead  us  over 

To  the  enemy,  which  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Then  we  too  will  forsake  thee,  and  obey 

That  letter— 

WALLENSTEIK. 

Hear  me,  children ! 

AKSPESSADE. 

Yes,  or  no  I 
There  needs  no  other  answer. 

WAIXBNSTEIN 

Yield  attention. 
You're  men  of  sense,  examine  for  yourselves ;  — * , 

Ye  think,  and  do  not  follow  with  the  herd :  "■  ■   \ 

And  therefore  have  I  always  shown  you  honour 
Above  all  others,  suffer'd  you  to  reason ; 
Have  treated  you  as  free  men,  and  my  orders 
Wer$  but  the  echoes  of  your  prior  suffrage.—  ^ 

ANSFESSADE. 

Most  fair  and  noble  has  thy  conduct  been 

To,  us,  my  General !  With  thy  conffdence 

Thou  hast  honour*d  us,  and  shovm  us  grace  and  &T0ur 

Beyond  all  other  regiments ;  and  thou  seest 

We  follow  ndt  the  common  herd.    We  will 

Stand  by  thee  faithfully.     Speak  but  one  word — 

Thy  word  shall  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  not 

A  treason  which  thou  meditatest — ^that 

Thou  meanest  not  to  lead  the  army  over 

To  the  enemy ;  nor  e*er  betray  thy  country. 

WAIXBNS13BIN. 

Me,  me  ar^  they  betraying.    The  Emperor 
Hath  sacrificed  me  to  my  enemies,    :  "  ^ 
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And  I  mnst  fall,  unless  mj  gallant  troops 

Will  rescue  me.     See !  I  confide  in  you. 

And  be  your  hearts  my  stronghold !  At  this  breast 

The  aim  is  taken,  at  this  hoary  head. 

This  is  your  Spanish  gratitude,  this  is  our 

Requital  for  that  murderous  fight  at  Lutzen ! 

For  this  we  threw  the  naked  breast  against 

The  halbert,  made  for  this  the  frozen  earth 

Our  bed,  and  the  hard  stone  our  pillow  t  never  stream 

Too  rapid  for  us,  nor  wood  too  impervious ; 

With  cheerful  spirit  we  pursued  that  Mansfeldt 

Through  all  the  turns  and  windings  of  his  flight : 

Yea,  our  whole  life  was  but  one  restless  march : 

And  homeless,  as  the  stirring  wind,  we  travell'd 

O'er  the  war-wasted  earth.    And  now,  even  now. 

That  we  have  well  nigh  finish'd  the  hard  toil. 

The  unthankful,  the  curse-laden  toil  of  weapons, 

With  faithful  indefatigable  arm 

Have  roU'd  the  heavy  war-load  up  the  lull. 

Behold !  this  boy  of  the  Emperor's  bears  away 

The  honours  of  the  peace,  an  easy  prize ! 

Hell  weave,  forsooth,  into  his  flaxen  locks 

The  oHve  branch,  the  hard-eam'd  ornament 

Of  this  grey  head,  growh  grey  beneath  the  helmet. 

AKSFESSADE. 

That  shall  he  not,  while  we  can  hinder  it  I 
,No  one,  but  thou,  who  hast  conducted  it 
With  fame,  shall  end  this  war,  this  frightful  war. 
Thou  ledd'st  us  out  to  the  bloody  field 
Of  death ;  thou  and  no  other  shalt  conduct  us  hom^,  ^ 
Bejoidng,  to  the  lovely  plains  of  peace — 
Shalt  share  with  us  the  fruits  of  the  long  toil— 

WaXLBNSTEIN.  *  "  . 

What !  Think  you  then  at  length  in  late  old  age 
To  enjoy  the  fruits  of  toil  ?  Believe  it  not. 
Never,  no  never,  will  you  see  the  end 
Of  the  contest  I  you  and  me,  and  all  of  us, 
This  war  will  swallow  up  1  War,  war,  not  peace, 
Is  Austria's  wish;  and  therefore,  because  I 
Endeavour'd  after  peace,  therefore  I  fall. 
For  what  cares  Austria,  how  long  the  war 
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Wean  oat  the  armies  and  lays  ivaste  the  world! 
She  inll  but  ivax  and  grow  amid  the  ruir 
And  stiU  win  new  domains. 

[Ths  GniraBsi^rs  esoprets  agitation  hy  their  gestures. 

Ye*re  moyed — ^I  see 
A  noble  rage  flash  from  your  eyes,  ye  warriors ! 
Oh  that  my  spirit  might  possess  you  now 
Daring  as  once  it  led  you  to  the  battle ! 
Te  would  stand  by  me  with  your  veteran  arms. 
Protect  me  in  my  rights ;  and  this  is  noble ! 
But  think  not  that  you  can  accomplish  it. 
Tour  scanty  number !  to  no  purpose  will  you 
Have  sacrificed  you  for  your  General.     [Confidentially. 
No !  let  us  tread  securely,  seek  for  friends ; 
The  Swedes  have  proffered  us  assistance,  let  us 
Wear  for  a  while  the  appearance  of  good  will. 
And  use  them  for  your  profit,  till  we  both 
Cany  the  &te  of  Europe  in  our  hands. 
And  from  our  camp  to  the  glad  jubilant  world 
Lead  Peace  forth  with  the  garlaiid  on  her  head ! 

ANSPSSSADE.  i 

*Tis  then  but  mere  appearances  which  thou 

Dost  put  on  with  the  Swede !  Thoult  not  betray 

The  Emperor?    Wilt  not  turn  us  into  Swedes?  i 

This  is  the  only  thing  which  we  desire 

To  learn  from  thee. 

WAIXENSTEIK. 

What  care  I  for  the  Swedes? 
I  hate  them  as  I  hate  the  pit  of  hell, 
And  under  Providence  I  trust  right  soon 
To  chase  them  to  their  homes  across  their  Baltic. 
My  cares  are  only  for  the  whole :  I  have 
A  heart — it  bleeds  within  me  for  the  miseries 
And  piteous  groaning  of  my  fellow  Germans. 
Ye  are  but  common  men,  but  yet  ye  think 
With  minds  not  common ;  ye  appear  to  me 
Worthy  before  all  others,  that  I  whisper  ye 
A  little  word  or  two  in  confidence ! 
See  now  I  already  for  full  fifteen  years. 
The  war-torch  has  continued  burning,  yet 
No  rest,  no  pause  of  conflict    Swede  and  German, 
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Papist  and  Lutheran  I  neither  Trail  give  ^way 

To  the  other,  eveiy  hand's  against  ^e  other. 

Each  one  is  party  and  no  one  a  judge. 

Where  shall  this  end  ?    Where's  he  that  mil  unravel 

This  tangle,  ever  tangling  more  and  znore. 

It  must  be  cut  asunder. 

I  feel  that  I  am  the  man  of  destiny, 

And  trust,  with  your  assistance,  to  accomplish  it. 

Scene-  XVI. 

To  these  enter  Butleb. 

BUTLEB  (passionately). 
General !    This  is  not  right ! 

WALLENSTEIlff. 

What  is  not  right? 

BUTLEB. 

It  must  needs  injure  us  with  all  honest  men 

WALLENSTEIN. 

But  what? 

BUTLEB. 

It  is  an  open  proclamation 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well,  well— but  what  is  it? 

BUTLEB. 

Count  Terzky*8  regiments  tear  the  Imperial  Eagle- 
From  off  the  banners,  and  instead  of  it 
Have  rear'd  aloft  their  arms. 

ANSFESSADE  {abruptly  to  the  Cuirassiers).  ^ 

Eigh^  about !  March  V 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Cursed  be  this  counsel,  and  accursed  who  gave  it ! 

[To  the  Cuirassiers,  itho  are  retiring: 
Halt,  children,  halt  \  There's  some  mistake  in  this ; 
Hark! — I  will  punish  it  severely.     Stop ! 
They  do  not  hear.  {To  Illo).  Go  after  them,  assure  them, 
And  bring  them  back  to  me,  cost  what  it  may. 

[Illo  huiries  out. 
This  hurls  us  headlong.    Butler !  Butler ! 
You  are  my  evil  genius,  wherefore  must  you 
Announce  it  in  their  presence  ?    It  was  all 
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In  a  feur  "way.    They  were  half  won !  those  madmen  j 

With  their  improvident  over-readiness — 
A  cruel  game  is  Fortune  playing  with  me. 
The  zeal  of  Mends  it  is  that  razes  me, 
And  not  the  hate  of  enemies. 

Scene  XVII. 

To  these  enter  Hie  Duchess,  who  rtuthes  into  the  Chamber. 
Thekla  and  the  Couktess  follow  her. 

duchess.  I 

O  Alhrecht ! 
What  hast  thou  dona  ? 

waulenstein. 
And  now  comes  this  heside. 

COXTKTESS. 

Forgive  me,  brother !    It  was  not  in  my  power— 
They  know  all. 

DUCHESS.  ' 

What  hast  thou  done  ? 

/CpUKTESS  (to   TEBZET). 

Is  there  no  hope?    Is  all  lost  utterly  ? 

TEBZKV. 

All  lost.    No  hope.    Prague  in  the  £mp6ror*s  hands, 
The  soldiexy  have  ta'en  their  oaths  anew. 

COUKTKSB. 

That  lurking  hypocrite,  Octavio ! 

Coutft  Max.  is  off  too.  | 

TEBZE7.     .  ^ 

Where  can  he  be  ?    He's 
Gone  over  to  the  Emperor  with  his  father. 

[Thekla  rushes  out  into  the  arms  of  her  mother,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  bosom. 

duchess  {mfolding  her  in  her  arms) 
Unhappy  child !  and  more  unhappy  mother !  ^ 

WALLEKSTEIN  {ikside  tO  TEBS!Sl). 

Quick  I  Let  a  carriage  stand  in  readiness 

In  the  court  behind  the  palace.     Schezfenbeig 

Be  their  attendant ;  he  is  faithful  to  us ; 
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To  Egra  hell  conduct  them,  and  we  follow. 

[To  Illo,  who  returns. 
Thou  hast  not  brought  them  hack  ? 

ILLO. 

Hear'st  thou  the  uproar  ? 
The  whole  ccnrps  of  the  Pappenheimers  is 
Drawn  out :  the  younger  Piccolomini, 
Their  colonel,  they  require  :  for  they  afifirm. 
That  he  is  in  the  palace  here,  a  prisoner; 
And  if  thou  dost  not  instantly  deliver  him, 
They  will  find  means  to  free  him  with  the  sword. 

[AU  stand  amazed 

TEBZST. 

What  shall  we  make  of  this? 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

Said  I  not  so  ? 

0  my  prophetic  heart !  he  is  still  here. 

'  He  has  not  betray 'd  me — he  could  not  betray  me. 

1  never  doubted  of  it. 

OOTJNTESS. 

If  he  be 
Still  here,  then  all  goes  well ;  for  I  know  what 

[Embracing  Thekla. 
Win  keep  him  here  for  ever. 

TEBZKY. 

It  can*t  be. 
His  father  has  betray*d  us,  is  gone  over 
To  the  Emperor — ^the  son  coufa  not  have  ventured 
To  stay  belund. 

THEKTiA  {her  eye  fixed  on  the  door). 
There  he  is ! 

Scene  XVIII. 
To  these  enter  Max.  Piccolomini. 

MAX. 

Yes !  here  he  is !    I  can  endure  no  longer 
To  creep  on  tiptoe  round  this  house,  and  lurk 
In  ambush  for  a  favourable  moment : 
This  loitering,  this  suspense  exceeds  my  powers. 

[Advancing  to  Theela,  who  has  thrown  herself  into  her 
mother's  arms, 
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Turn  not  tiiine  eyes  away.    O  look  upon  me  1 
Confess  it  freely  before  alL    Fearno  one. 
Let  who  wiU  hear  that  we  both  love  each  other. 
Wherefore  continue  to  conceal  it?    Secrecy 
Is  for  ihe  happy— misery,  hopeless  misery, 
Needeth  no  veil  I    Beneath  a  thousand  suns 
It  dares  act  openly. 

[He  observes  the  Cotjiitess  looking  on  Thbkla  with 
expressions  of  triumph. 

No,  Lady !     No  I 
Expect  not,  hope  it  not.     I  am  not  come 
To  stay :  to  bid  farewell,  farewell  for  ever. 
For  this  I  come  I     'Tis  over !  I  must  leave  thee ! 
Thekla,  I  mmtr-^ufit  leave  thee !     Yet  thy  hatred 
Let  me  not  take  with  me.     I  pray  thee,  grant  me 
One  look  of  sympathy,  only  one  look.  mi.  , ,   , 

Say  that  thou  dost  not  hate  me.     Say  it  to  me  Thekla ! 

[Grasps  her  hand. 

0  God !  I  cannot  leave  this  spot — ^I  cannot ! 
Cannot  let  go  this  hand.     0  tell  me,  Thekla ! 
That  thou  dost  suffer  with  me,  art  convinced 
That  I  can  not  act  otherwise. 

[Theeia,  avoiding  his  look,  points  mth  her  hand  to 
her  father.  Max.  turns  round  to  the  Duke,  whom  he 
had  not  tUl  then  perceived.  .^ 

Thou  here?    It  was  not  thou,  whom  here  I  sought. 

1  trusted  never  more  to  have  beheld  thee. 
My  business  is  with  her  alone.     Here  will  I 
Eeoeive  a  full  acquittal  from  this  heart— 
For  any  other  I  am  no  more  concem'd. 

WALLENSTEIN.  • 

Think'st  thou  that,  fool-like,  I  shall  let  thee  go, 

And  act  the  mock-magnanimous  with  iJj^ee  ? 

Thy  father  is  become  a  villain  to  me ; 

I  hold  thee  for  his  son,  and  nothing  more  : 

Nor  to  no  purpose  shalt  thou  have  been  given 

Into  my  power.     Think  not,  that  I  will  honour 

That  ancient  love,  which  so  remorselessly 

He  mangled.     They  are  now  past  by,  those  hours 

Of  friendship  and  forgiveness.     Hate  and  vengeance 
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Succeed — 'tis  now  their  turn — I  too  can  throw 
All  feelings  of  the  man  aside — can  prove 
IVl jself  as  much  a  monster  as  thj  fia.ther ! 

MAX.  [calmly). 
Thou  wilt  proceed  with  me,  as  thou  hast  power. 
Thou  know'st,  I  neither  brave  nor  fear  thy  rage. 
What  has  detain'd  me  here,  that  too  thou  know'st 

[Taking  Theela.  by  the  hand. 
See,  Duke !  All — all  would  I  have  owed  to  thee, 
Would  have  received  from  thy  paternal  hand 
The  lot  of  blessed  spirits.     This  hast  thou 
Laid  waste  for  ever — that  concerns  not  thee. 
Indifferent  thou  tramplest  in  the  dust 
Their  happiness,  who  most  are  thine.     The  god 
Whom  thou  dost  serve,  is  no  benignant  deity. 
Like  as  the  blind  irreconcileable 
Fierce  element,  incapable  of  compact. 
Thy  heart's  wild  impulse  only  dost  thou  follow'*'.  / 

*  I  have  here  yentnred  to  omit  a  considerable  number  of  lines.  I  fear 
that  I  should  not  have  done  amiss,  had  I  taken  this  liberty  more  frequently. 
It  is,  however,  incumbent  on  me  to  give  the  original,  with  a  literal  tiaut- 
lation. 

Weh  denen,  die  auf  Dich  yertraun,  an  Dich 
Die  sichre  Hutte  ihres  Gliickes  lehnen, 
Gklockt  von  deiner  geistlichen  Gestalt, 
Schnell  unTerho£Ft,  bei  nUchtlich  stiller  Weile 
GHhrts  in  dem  tiidcschen  Feuierschlunde,  ladet 
Sich  aus  mit  tobender  Gewalt,  und  weg 
Treibt  Uber  alle  P6an2ungen  der  Menschen 
Der  wilde  Strom  in  grausender  Zerstt)rung. 

WALLENSTSnr. 

\  Du  schilderst  deines  Yaters  Herz.    Wie  I)u*8 

'  Beschieibst,  so  ist*8  in  seinem  Eingeweide,  ' 

In  dieser  schwarzen  Heuchlers  Brust  gestaltet. 
0,  mich  hat  Hollenkunst  getttuscht  1    Mir  sandte  < 

Der  Abgmnd  den  yerfleektesten  der  Geister, 
Ben  Lugenkundigsten  heiauf,  und  stellt'  ihn 
Als  Freund  an  meiner  Seite.     Wer  yermag 
Der  Holle  Macht  zu  widerstehn  I    Ich  zog 
Ben  Basilisken  auf  an  meinem  Busen, 
Mit  meinem  Herzblut  n&hrt  ich  ihn,  er  sog 
Sich  schwelgend  yoll  an  meiner  Liebe  Brusten^ 
Ich  hatte  nimmer  Arges  gegen  ihn, 
Weit  offen  liess  ich  des  Qedankena  Thore, 
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Thou  art  describing  th j  own  £iliier*8  heart. 

The  adder !    0,  tl^  cazfamB  of  hell  o^erpovarad  me. 

He  dwelt  within  me,  to  xaj  inmost  sonl 

Still  to  and  fro  he  paasU  stispected  never 

On  the  wide  ocean,  in  the  stany  heaven 

Did  mine  eyes  seek  the  enemy,  whom  I 

In  my  heart's  heart  had  folded !    Had  I  been 

To  Ferdinand  what  Octavio  was  to  iw. 

War  had  I  ne*er  denoonced  against  him.    Ko, 

I  never  could  have  done  it.    The  Emperor  was 

My  austere  master  only,  not  my  friend. 

There  was  already  war  *twiiLt  him  and  me 

When  he  delivered  the  Commander  s  Staff 

Into  my  hands;  for  there's  a  natural  . 

Unceasing  war  *twixt  cunning  and  suspicion; 

Peace  exists  only  betwixt  confidence 

And  faith.    Who  poisons  confidence,  he  murders 

The  future  generations 


I  will  not  • 

Defend  my  father.    Woe  is  me,  I  cannot! 
Hard  deeds  and  luckless  have  ta'en  place ;  one  crime 
Drags  after  it  the  other  in  close  link. 
But  we  are  innocent :  how  have  we  Mien 

Und  warf  die  Schliluel  weiser  Yoiaicht  weg, 
Am  Stemenhimmel,  etc. 

LrCBRAL  TRAHSLATXOir. 

Alas !  for  those  who  place  their  confidoice  on  l^ee,  against  thee  lean  the 
secure  hut  of  their  fortune,  allured  by  thy  hospitable  form.  Suddenly,  un- 
expectedly, in  a  moment  still  as  night,  there  is  a  fermentation  in  the 
treacherous  gulf  of  iire ;  it  discharges  itself  with  raging  fonje,  and  away 
over  all  the  plantations  of  men  drives  the  wild  stream  in  firightful  devasta- 
tion.— WALLBMSTEXir.  Thou  art  portraying  thy  &ther*s  heart;  as  thou 
describest,  even  so  is  it  shaped  in  his  entmils,  in  this  black  hypocrite's  breast. 
0,  the  art  of  hell  has  deceived  me !  The  Abyss  sent  up  to  me  the  most 
spotted  of  the  spirits,  the  most  skilful  in  lies,  and  placed  him  as  a  firiend  by 
my  side.  Who  may  withstand  the  power  oi  helU  I  took  the  basilisk  to 
my  bosom,  with  my  heart's  blood  I  nourished  him ;  he  sucked  himself  glut- 
full  at  the  breasts  of  my  love.  I  ne\^  harboured  evil  towards  him ;  wide 
open  did  I  leave  the  door  of  my  thoughts ;  I  threw  away  the  key  of  wise 
foresight  In  the  starry  heaven,  &c.— We  find  a  difficult  in  believing  this 
to  have  been  written  by  SoHiLLBBt 
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Into  tliis  circle  of  mishap  and  guilt? 

To  'whom  have  we  been  faithless  ?    Wherefore  must 

The  evil  deeds  and  guilt  reciprocal 

Of  our  two  fathers  twine  >like  serpents  round  us  ? 

\Yhy  must  our  fathers* 
Unconquerable  hate  rend  us  asunder, 
Who  love  each  other  ?^ 

WALUENSTEIN. 

Max.,  remain  with  me. 
Go  70U  not  from  me,  Max.  I  ^Hark !    I  will  tell  thee-— 
How  when  at  Prague,  our  winter  quarters,  thou 
Wert  brought  into  my  tent  a  tender  boy. 
Not  yet  accustomed  to  the  German  winters ; 
Thy  hand  was  frozen  to  the  heavy  colours ; 
Thou  wouldst  not  let  them  go. — 
At  that  time  did  I  take  thee  in  my  arms, 
And  with  my  mantle  did  I  cover  thee ; 
I  was  thy  nurse,  no  woman  could  have  been 
A  kinder  to  thee ;  I  was  not  ashamed 
To  do  for  thee  all  little  offices. 
However  strange  to  me ;  I  tended  thee 
Till  life  retum'd;  and  when  thine  eyes  first  opend, 
I  had  thee  in  my  arms.     Since  then,  when  have 
Altered  my  feelings  towards  thee  ?    Many  thousands 
Have  I  made  rich,  presented  them  with  lands; 
Bewarded  them  with  dignities  and  honours ; 
Thee  have  I  hved :  my  heart,  my  self,  I  gave 
To  thee !     They  all  were  aliens :  thou  wert 
Our  child  and  inmate  *.    Max. !  Thou  canst  not  leave  me ; 
It  cannot  be ;  I  may  not,  will  not  think 
That  Max.  can  leave  me. 

KAX. 

0  my  God ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  have 

*  Tbis  is  a  poor  and  inadeqiiate  translation  oi  the  affectionate  simplicity 
of  the  origisal — 

Sie  alle  vnxen  Fremdlinge,  Du  warst 
Das  Kind  des  Haiues. 

Indee    the  whole  qpeech  is  in  the  best  style  of  Massinger.    0  si  sic 
mnmal 
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Held  and  8Q8tam*d  thee  from  thy  tottering  childliood. 

What  holy  bond  is  there  of  nataral  love, 

What  human  tie,  that  does  not  knit  thee  to  me  ? 

I  love  thee,  Mkx.  1    What  did  thy  fiither  for  thee. 

Which  I  too  have  not  done,  to  the  height  of  duty  ? 

Go  hence,  forsake  me,  serve  thy  Emperor; 

He  vdll  reward  thee  with  a  pretty  chain 

Of  gold ;  with  his  ram's  fleece  will  he  reward  thee ; 

For  that  the  friend,  the  fiither  of  thy  youth. 

For  that  the  holiest  feeling  of  humanity. 

Was  nothing  worth  to  thee. 

1CAX. 

0  God !  how  can  I 
Do  otherwise?    Am  I  not  forced  to  do  it, 
My  oath — my  duty — ^my  honour — 

WALLEKSTklK. 

How?    Thy  duty? 
Duty  to  whom  ?    Who  art  thou  ?    Max. !  bethink  thee . 
What  duties  mayst  thou  have  ?    If  J  am  acting 
A  criminal  part  toward  the  Emperor, 
It  is  my  crime,  not  thine.    Dost  thou  belong 
To  thine  own  self  ?    Art  thou  thine  own  commander? 
Stand*st  thou,  like  me,  a  freeman  in  the  world, 
That  in  thy  actions  thou  shculdst  plead  free  agency? 
On  me  thou'rt  planted,  I  am  thy  Emperor ; 
To  obey  me,  to  belong  to  me,  this  is 
Thy  honour,  this  a  law  of  nature  to  thee ! 
And  if  the  planet,  on  the  which  thou  livest 
And  hast  thy  dwelling,  from  its  orbit  starts 
It  is  not  in  thy  choice,  whether  or  no 
Thoult  follow  it    Unfelt  it  whirls  thee  onward 
Together  with  his  ring,  and  all  his  moons. 
With  little  guilt  stepp*8t  thou  into  this  contest ; 
Thee  will  the  world  not  censure,  it  will  praise  thee. 
For  that  thou  held'st  thy  friend  more  worth  to  thee 
Than  names  and  influences  more  removed. 
For  justice  is  the  virtue  of  tte  ruler, 
Afiection  and  fidelity  the  subject's. 
Not  every  one  doth  it  beseem  to  question 
The  far-oflf  high  Aieturus.    Most  securely 
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Wilt  thou  pursue  the  nearest  duty  r  let 
The  pilot  Sx  his  eye  upon  the  pole-star. 


Scene  XIX. 
To  these  enter  Neumann. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  now? 

NEUMANN. 

The  Fappenheimers  are  dismounted. 
And  are  advancing  now  on  foot,  determined 
With  sword  in  hand  to  storm  the  house,  and  free 
The  Count,  their  colonel.  • 

WALLENSTEIN  (tO  TEBZKY). 

Have  the  caimon  planted. 
I  will  receive  them  with  chain-shot^ 

[Exit  Tebzkt> 
Prescribe  to  me  with  sword  in  hand !     Go,  Neumann  I 
"Tis  my  command  that  they  retreat  this  moment. 
And  in  their  ranks  in  silence  wait  my  pleasure. 

[Neumann  exit.    Ili.o  steps  to  the  window 

COUNTESS. 

Let  him  go,  I  entreat  thee,  let  him  go. 

Illo  {at  the  tDindow), 
Hell  and  perdition  I 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  is  it? 

ILLO. 

They  scale  the  council-house,  the  roof's  uncovered. 
They  level  at  this  house  the  cannon — 

MAX. 

Madmen  I 

ILLO. 

They  are  making  preparations  now  to  fire  on  us. 

DUCHESS  UTld  COUNTESS. 

Merciful  heaven  I 

MAX.  [to  WALLENSTEIN) 

Let  me  go  to  them ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Not  a  step  I 
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MAX.  (pointing  to  zhxkla  and  the  DUOBxas). 
But  their  life !  Thine! 

WALLEN8TEIK. 

What  tLdings  hiing'st  thou,  Terzl^  ? 

SCEKE  XX. 
To  these  Tebzky  returning, 

TEBZST. 

Message  and  greeting  from  our  faithful  regiments. 
Their  ardour  may  no  longer  be  curbed  in. 
They  entreat  permission  to  commence  the  attack ; 
And  if  thou  wcAildst  but  give  the  word  of  onset, 
They  could  now  charge  the  enemy  in  rear. 
Into  the  city  wedge  them,  and  with  ease 
Overpower  tlxem  in  the  narrow  streets. 

0  come  I 
Let  not  their  ardour  cool.     The  soldiery 
Of  Butler*8  corps  stand  by  us  faithfully; 
We  are  the  greater  number.     Let  us  charge  them. 
And  finish  here  in  Pilsen  the  revolt. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What?  shall  this  town  become  a  field  of  slaughter. 

And  brother-killing  Discord,  fire-eyed. 

Be  let  loose  through  its  streets  to  roam  and  rage  ? 

Shall  the  decision  be  deliver'd  over 

To  deaf  remorseless  Bage,  that  hears  no  leader?  « 

Here  is  not  room  for  battle,  only  for  butchery. 

Well,  let  it  be  I     I  have  long  thought  of  it, 

So  let  it  burst  then  1 

[Turns  to  Max. 
Well,  how  is  it  witi  thee  ? 
Wilt  thou  attempt  a  heat  with  me.     Away! 
Thou  art  free  to  go.     Oppose  thyself  to  me, 
Front  against  front,  and  lead  them  to  the  battle ; 
Thou'rt  skill'd  in  war,  thou  hast  leam*d  somewhat  under  me^ 
1  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  opponent, 
And  never  hadst  thou  fairer  opportunity 
.     To  pay  me  for  thy  schooling. 
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COUNTESS. 

Is  it  then, 
Can  it  have  come  to  this? — ^What  I  Cousin,  cousin ! 
Have  you  the  heart? 

MAX. 

The  regiments  that  are  trusted  to  my  care 

I  have  pledged  my  troth  to  bring  away  from  Pilseu 

True  to  the  Emperor ;  and  this  promise  will  I 

Make  good,  or  perish.    More  than  this  no  duty 

Bequires  of  me.    I  will  not  fight  against  thee. 

Unless  compelled ;  for  though  an  enemy. 

Thy  head  is  holy  to  me  still. 

[Two  reports  of  cannon.     Illo  and  Tebzkz  hurry  totJie 
window. 

WALLENSTBIN. 

What's  that? 

TEBZKY. 

He  falls. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Falls!   Who? 

ILLO. 

Tiefenbach's  corps 
Discharged  the  ordnance. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Upon  whom  ? 

ILLO. 

On  Neumann 
Your  messenger. 

WALLENSTEIN  (starting  up). 

Ha !  Death  and  hell !  I  wiU— 

TEBZKT 

Expose  thyself  to  their  blind  frenzy  ? 

DUCHESS  and  countess. 

No! 
For  God*s  sake,  no  I 

ILLO. 

Not  yet,  my  General  I 
OholdhimI  holdhim! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Leave  mc 
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Do  it  not ; 
Not  jet !  This  rash  and  bloody  deed  has  thix)\m  them 
Into  a  £renz]r-fit— allow  them  time— 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Away!  too  long  already  have  I  loiter'd. 
They  are  emboldened  to  these  outrages. 
Beholding  not  my  &ce.    They  shall  behold 
My  comitenance,  shall  hear  my  voice- 
Are  they  not  my  troops  ?    Am  I  not  their  General, 
And  their  long-fear*d  commander !    Let  me  see. 
Whether  indeed  they  do  no  longer  know 
Hiat  ooontenance,  which  was  their  sun  in  battle ! 
From  the  balcony  (mark  1)  I  show  myself 
To  these  rebellious  forces,  and  at  once 
Bevolt  is  mounded,  and  the  high-swoln  current 
Shrinks  back  into  the  old  bed  of  obedience. 
y  [Exit  Wallenstein;  Illo,  Tebzky,  and  Butleb 

follow. 

Scene  XXI. 

^  Gou5TES8,  Duchess,  Max.  and  Thekla.» 

couinxss  {to  the  duchessV 
Let  them  but  see  him — there  is  hope  still,  sister. 

IiUGHESS. 

Hope !  I  have  none ! 

VAX.  {who  during  the  last  scene  has  been  standing  at  a  dis- 
tanee,  in  a  visible  struggle  qffeelings^  advances). 

This  can  I  not  endure. 
With  most  deteniiined  soul  did  I  come  hither ; 
My  purposed  action  seem'd  unblamable 
To  my  own  conscience — ^and  I  must  stand  here 
Like  one  abhorr'd,  a  hard  inhuman  being : 
Yea,  loaded  with  the  curse  of  all  I  love ! 
Must  see  all  whom  I  love  in  this  sore  anguish. 
Whom  I  with  one  word  can  make  happy — -O ! 
My  heart  revolts  within  me,  and  two  voices 
[   Make  themselves  audible  within  my  bosom. 

(':  My  soul's  benighted ;  I  no  longer  can 
I  Distinguish  thQ  right  track.    0,  well  and  truly 


V 
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Didst  thou  say,  father,  I  relied  too  much 

On  my  own  heart.    My  mind  moVes  to  and  fro«— 

I  know  not  what  to  do. 

GOTTNTBSS. 

What  I  you  know  not? 
Does  not  your  own  heart  tell  you?    0 1  then  I 
Will  tell  it  you.    Your  father  is  a  traitor, 
A  frightful  traitor  to  us — ^he  has  plotted 
Against  our  General*s  life,  has  plunged  us  all 
In  misery — ^and  you*rcr  his  son  1     Tis  yours 
To  make  the  amendi — ^Make  you  the  son*s  fidelity 
Outweigh  the  other's  treason,  that  the  name 
Of  Piccolomini  be  not  a  proTorb 
Of  infJEuoiy,  a  common  form  of  cursing 
To  the  posterity  of  Wallenstein. 

UAX. 

(Where  is  that  voice  of  truth  which  I  dare  follow  I 
It  speaks  no  longer  in  my  heart.    We  all 
But  utter  what  our  passionate  wishes  dictate : 

0  that  an  angel  would  descend  from  heaven. 
And  scoop  for  me  the  right,  the  uncorrupted, 
With  a  pure  hand  from  the  pure  Fount  of  Light. 

[His  eyes  glance  on  Thskul 
What  other  angel  seek  I?    To  this  heart. 
To  this  unerring  heart,  will  I  submit  it ; 
Will  ask  ,thy  lo?e,  which  has  the  power  to  bless 
The  happy  man  alone,  averted  ever 
From  the  disquieted  and  guilty~H;an«t  thou 
Still  love  me,  if  I  stay?    Say  that  thou  canst, 
And  I  am  the  Duke's 

COUNTESS. 

Think,  niece— 

2IAZ. 

Think,  nothing,  Thekla  t 
Speak  what  ihou/eelest. 

GOTTNTESS. 

Think  upon  your  &ther. 

VAX. 

1  did  not  question  thee,  as  Friedland's  daughter. 
Thee,  the  beloved  and  the  unerring  god 
Within  thy  heart,  I  question.    Whafs  at  stake? 
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Not  nbetHer  dkdem  of  rojalty 

Be  to  be  won  or  not — that  mightBt  thou  Mnk  on. 

Thj  friend,  and  his  soul  s  qniet,  are  at  stake : 

The  fortone  of  a  thousand  gaUant  men, 

Who  will  all  follow  me ;  ahall  I  forswear 

Mj  oath  and  duty  to  the  Emperor? 

8aj,  shall  I  send  into  Octavio*s  camp 

The  jparricidal  ball?    For  when  the  ball 

Has  left  its  cannon,  and  is  on  its  flight» 

It  is  no  longer  a  dead  instrument! 

It  lirest  a  spirit  passes  into  it. 

The  avenging  fbnes  seize  possession  d  it» 

And  with  sore  malice  guide  it  the  worst  waj. 


01  Max, 

ICAX.  {intemqiting  her). 
Nay,  not  precipitately  either,  TheUa. 
I  understand  thee.     To  thy  noble  heart 
The  hardest  dn^  might  appear  the  highest 
The  human,  not  the  great  part,  would  I  act. 
Even  from  my  childhood  to  this  present  hour. 
Think  what  tlie  Duke  has  done  for  me,  how  loved  me, 
.And  think,  too,  how  my  father  has  repaid  him.  « 

O  likewise  the  free  lovely  impulses 
Of  hospitality,  the  pious  friend  s 
Faithful  attachment,  these,  too,  are  a  holy 
Eeligion  to  the  heart ;  and  heavily 
The  shudderings  of  nature  do  avenge 
Themselves  on  the  barbarian  that  insults  them. 
Lay  all  upon  the  balance,  all — ^then  speak. 
And  let  thy  heart  decide  it. 

THEKLA. 

0,  thy  own 
'  Hath  long  ago  decided.     Follow  thou 
Thy  heart  s  first  feeling 

COUNTESS. 

Oh!  ill-fetted woman! 

TBRKLA. 

Is  it  possible,  that  that  can  be  the  rights 
The  which  thy  tender  heart  did  not  at  first 
Detect  and  seize  with  instant  impulse  ?    Qo, 
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Fulfil,  thy  duty !     I  should  ever  love  thee. 
•  Whate'er  thou  hadst  chosen,  thou  wouldst  still  have  acted 
Nohly  and  worthy  of  thee — ^but  repentance 
Shall  ne*er  disturb  thy  soul^s  fJEiir  peace. 

MAX. 

Then  I 
Must  leave  thee,  must  part  from  thee ! 

THEKIA.  I 

Being  faithful  ^  i 
To  thine  own  self,  thou  art  faithful,  ^too,  to  me  *  *    ^ 

If  our  fates  part,  our  hearts  remain  united. 
A  bloody  hatred  will  divide  for  ever 
The  houses  Piccolomini  and  Friedland ; 
But  we  belong  not  to  our  houses.    Go ! 
Quick !  quick !  and  separate  thy  righteous  caused 
,    From  our  unholy  and  imblessed  one ! 
The  curse  of  Heaven  lies  upon  our-head : 
Tis  dadicate  to  ruin.    Even  me 
My  father*8  guilt  drags  with  it  to  perdition. 
.  Mourn  not  for  me :  ' 

My  destiny  will  quickly  be  decided. 
•[Max.  chisps  her  in  his  arms  in  extreme  emotion.  There 
is  heard  from  behind  the  Scene  a  loud^  wild,  long  conr 
tinned  cry,  Yivat  Ferdinandus !  (iccompanied  by  war- 
like instruments.  Max.  and  Thwkt.a  remain  withevt 
motion  in  each  other's  embraces. 

SCSNE  XXIL 

To  the  above  enter  Teezx;. 

COUNTESS  (meeting  him). 
What  meant  that  cry  ?    Whatwaait? 

o  TEBZET. 

All  is  lost ! 

^^  G0T7NTESS. 

What  I  they  regarded  not  his  countenance? 

TEBZET. 

Twiyi  all  in  vain. 

DUCHESS. 

They  shouted  Yivat  i 


I 
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TEBZST. 

To  the  Emperox: 

C0UKTE88. 

The  traiton  1 

TEBZET. 

Nay !  he  was  not  permitted 
Eyen  to  address  them.    Soon  as  he  began, 
With  deafening  noise  of  warlike  instruments 
They  drown'dlbis  words.    But  here  he  comes. 

ScsNB  xxin. 

To  thae  ent$r  Wallenstein,  ticeompanied  by  Iixo  and 

BUTLEB. 

VALX^aasTEiN  (as  he  enters), 

Terzky ! 

TEBZKY. 

My  General ! 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Let  oar  regiments  hold  themselves' 
In  readiness  to  march ;  for  we  shall  leave 
Pilsen  ere  evening.  [Exit  Tebzkt. 

Butler ! 

BUTLEB 

Yes,  my  General. 

WALLENSTETN. 

The  Governor  of  Egra  is  your  friend   / 
And  countryman.     Write  to  him  instantly 
By  a  post  courier.     He  must  be  advised, 
That  we  are  with  him  early  on  the  morrowl 
You  follow  us  yourself,  your  regiment  with  you. 

BUTLEB. 

It  shall  be  done,  my  General  1 
Wallenstein  {steps  between  Max.  and  Thekla,  who  have  re^ 
mained  during  this  time  in  each  other's  arms). 

Part! 

MAX. 

rn  •       .  O  God ! 

Luuirassiers  enter  with  drawn  swords,  and  assemble    in  the 

back-ground.     At  the  same  time  there  are  heard  from  below 

9(nrie  spirited  passages  out  of  the  Pajppenheim  March,  which 
seem  t€  address  Max.  ^^  ^-t 
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WALLENSTEiN  {to  the  Cuirassiers). 
Sere  he  is,  he  is  at  liberty :  I  keep  him 
No  longer. 

[He  turns  away,  arid  stands  so  that  Max,  cannot  pass  hy 
him  nor  approach  the  Pbincess. 

MAX. 

Thoa  know*st  that  I  have  not  jet  learnt  to  live 
Without  thee !  I  go  forth  into  a  desert, 
Leaying  my  all  behind  me.     O  do  not  turn 
Thine  eyes  away  from  me !     O  once  more  show  me 
Thy  ever  dear  and  honoured  countenance. 

[Max.  attempts  to  take    his  handy  but  is  repelled:  he 
turns  to  the  Countess. 
Is  there  no  eye  that  has  a  look  of  pity  for  me  ? 

[The  Countess  turns  away  from  him ;  he  turns  to  the 
Duchess. 
My  mother ! 

duchess. 
Go  where  duty  calls  you.    Haply 
The  time  may  come,  when  you  may  prove  to  ua 
A  true  friend,  a  good  angel  at  the  throne 
Of  the  Emperor. 

ICAX. 

You  give  me  hope ;  you  would  not 
Suffer  me  wholly  to  despair.    No !  no ! 
Mine  is  a  certain  miseiy.    Thanks  to  Heaven ! 
That  offers  me  a  means  of  ending  it. 

[The  military  music  begins  again.    The  stage  fills  mx)re 
and  more  with  armed  men.    Max.  sees  Butleb  ani 
addresses  him. 
And  you  here.  Colonel  Butler — and  will  you 
Not  follow  me  ?    Well,  then !  remain  more  faithful 
To  your  new  lord,  than  you  have  proved  yourself 
To  the  Emperor.    Gome,  Butler  f  promise  me. 
Give  me  your  hand  upon  it,  that  youll  be 
The  guardian  of  his  life,  its  shield,  its  watchman. 
He  is  attainted,  and  his  princely  head 
Fair  booty  for  each  slave  that  trades  in  murder. 
Now  he  doth  need  the  ^edthful  eye  of  friendship, 
And  those  whom  here  I  see — 

[Casting  suspicious  looks  on  Iixo  and  Buxlbb. 

o  0 
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« 

nxo. 

Go — seek  for  traitors 
In  Gallas',  in  your  £ELtlier*s  quarters.    Here 
Is  only  one.    Away !  away !  and  free  us 
From  his  detested  siglit !    Away ! 

[Max.  attempU  once  mors  to  approach  Theela.  Wallen- 

STEIN  prevents  him.    Max.  stands  irresohOe,  and  in 

apparent  anguish.    In  the  mean  time  the  stage  JUls  more 

and  more ;   and  the  horns  sound  from  bdow  louder 

'  and  louder^  and  each  time  after  a  shorter  interval. 

MAX. 

Blow,  blow !     O  were  it  but  the  Swedish  Trumpets, 
And  all  the  naked  swords,  which  I  see  here, 
Were  plunged  into  my  breast !    What  purpose  you  ? 
You  oome  to  tear  me  from  this  place !     Beware, 
Ye  drive  me  not  to  desperation.    Do  it  not ! 
Ye  may  repent  it ! 

\The  stage  is  entirely  filled  with  armed  men. 
Yet  more !  weight  upon  weight  to  drag  me  down ! 
Think  what  ye*re  doing.    It  is  not  well  done 
To  choose  a  man  despairing  for  your  leader ; 
You  tear  me  from  my  happiness.    Well,  then, 
I  dedicate  your  souls  to  vengeance.    Mark ! 
For  your  own  ruin  you  have  chosen  me  : 
Who  goes  with  me,  must  be  prepared  to  perish. 

\He  turns  to  the  background,  their  ensues  a  svdden  and 
violent  m>ovement  among  the  Cuirassiers;  they  sur- 
round him,  and  carry  him  off  in  wild  tumult,  Wal- 
LENSTEIN  remains  immoveable,  Theela  sinks  into  her 
mother's  arms.  The  curtain  falls.  The  music  becomes 
loud  and  overpowering,  and  passes  into  a  complete  war- 
march — the  orchestra  joins  it — and  continues  duTing 
the  interval  between  the  second  and  third  Act, 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. 
The  Bub0Omastes's  House  at  Egra. 
butler  (just  arrived). 
Here  then  he  is,  by  his  destiny  conducted. 
Here,  Friedland !  and  no  farther !    From  Bohemia 
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Thy  meteor  rose,  traTorsed  tlie  sky  awhile, 
And  here  upon  the  herders  of  Bohemia 
Must  sink. 

Thou  hast  foresworn  the  ancient  colours, 
Blind  man  !  yet  trustest  to  thy  ancient  fortunes. 
Profaner  of  the  altar  and  the  hearth. 
Against  thy  Emperor  and  fellow  citizens 
Thou  meanest  to  wage  the  war.    Friedland,  heware — 
The  evil  spirit  of  revenge  impels  thee —    ' 
Beware  thou,  that  revenge  destroy  thee  not  I 

Scene  II. 
BuTLEB  and  Gordon. 

60BB0N. 

Is  it  you  ? 
How  my  heart  sinks !    The  Duke  a  fugitive  traitor ! 
His  princely  head  attainted !     0  my  God ! 
[[  TeU  me.  General,  I  implore  thee,  tell  me 
In  full,  of  all  these  sad  events  at  Pilsen.^ 

BITTLEB. 

You  have  received  the  letter  which  I  sent  you 
By  a  post-courier? 

OOBDON. 

Yes :  and  in  obedience  to  it 
Open'd  the  stronghold  to  him  without  scruple. 
For  an  imperial  letter  orders  me 
To  follow  your  commands  implicitly. 
But  yet  forgive  me  !  when  even  now  I  saw 
The  Duke  himself,  my  scruples  recommenced.  . 

For  truly,  not  like  an  attainted  man, 
Into  this  town  did  Friedland  make  his  entrance ; 
His  wonted  nuyesty  beamed  from  his  brow. 
And  calm,  as  in  the  days  when  all  was  right, 
Did  he  receive  from  me  the  accounts  of  office. 
*Tis  said,  that  fallen  pride  learns  condescension : 
But  sparing  and  with  dignity  the  Duke 
Weigh'd  every  syllable  of  approbation. 
As  masters  praise  a  servant  who  has  done 
His  duty  and  no  more. 

CO  d 
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BUTLEB. 

Tis  all  precisely 
Ab  I  related  in  my  letter.    Friedtand 
Has  sold  the  army  to  the  enemy, 
And  pledged  himself  to  give  up  Prague  and  Egra. 
On  this  report  the  regiments  ill  forsook  him, 
The  five  excepted  that  helong  to  Terzky» 
And  which  hare  follow*d  him,  as  thou  hast  seen. 
The  sentence  of  attainder  is  passed  on  him, 
And  every  loyal  sahject  is  required 
To  giye  him  in  to  justice,  dead  or  living. 

QOBDON. 

A  traitor  to  the  Emperor.     Such  a  noble ! 

Of  such  high  talents !    What  is  human  greatness ! 

I  often  said,  this  can*t  end  happily. 

gis  might,  his  greatness,  and  this  obscure  power 
rebut  a  cover  d  pit-fall.    The  human  being 
May  not  be  trusted  to  self-government. 
The  clear  and  written  law,  the  deep  trod  footmarks 
Of  ancient  custom,  are  all  necessary 
To  keep  him  in  the  road  of  faith  and  duty. 
Hie  authority  entrusted  to  this  man 
Was  unexampled  and  unnatural, 
It  placed  him  on  a  level  with  his  Emperor, 
Till  the  proud  soul  unlearned  submission.    Wo  is  me  ; 
I  mourn  for  him !  for  where  he  fell,  I  deem 
Might  none  stand  firm.    Alas !  dear  General, 
We  in  our  lucky  mediocrity 
Have  ne'er  experienced,  cannot  calculate. 
What  dangerous  wishes  such  a  height  may  breed 
In  the  heart  of  such  a  man. 

BUTLEB. 

Spare  your  laments 
Till  he  need  sympathy ;  for  at  this  present 
He  is  still  mighty,  and  still  formidable. 
The  Swedes  advance  to  Egra  by  forced  marches, 
And  quickly  will  the  junction  be  accomplished. 
This  must  not  be !    The  Duke  must  never  leave 
This  stronghold  on  free  footing ;  for  I  have 
Pledged  life  and  honour  here  to  hold  him  prisonor. 
And  your  assistance  'tis  on  which  I  calculate. 


/ 
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GORDON. 

O  that  I  bad  not  lived  to  see  this  day ! 
From  his  hand  I  received  this  dignity. 
He  did  himself  entrust  this  stronghold  to  me, 
Which  I  am  now  required  to  make  his  dungeon. 
We  subalterns  have  no  will  of  our  own : 
The  free,  the  mighty  man  alone  may  listen 
To  the  fair  impulse  of  his  human  nature. 
Ah !  we  are  but  the  poor  tools  of  the  law. 
Obedience  the  sole  virtue  we  dare  aim  at ! 

BUTLEB. 

Nay!  let  it  not  afflict  you,  that  your  power 
Is  circumscribed.    Much  liberty,  much  error  I 
The  narrow  path  of  duty  is  securest. 

GORDON. 

And  all  then  have  deserted  him  you  say? 
He  has  built  up  the  luck  of  many  thousands ; 
For  kingly  was  his  spirit :  his  full  hand 
Was  ever  open !    Many  a  one  from  dust 

[With  a  sly  glance  on  Sutler. 
Hath  he  selected,  from  the  veiy  dust 
Hath  raised  him  into  dignity  and  honour. 
And  yet  no  friend,  not  one  friend  hath  he  purchased, 
Whose  heart  beats  true  to  him  in  the  evil  hour. 

butler. 
Here*s  one,  I  see. 

GORDON. 

I  have  enjoy'd  from  him 
No  grace  or  favour.     I  could  almost  doubt, 
If  ever  in  his  greatness  he  once  thought  on 
An  old  friend  of  his  youth.     For  still  my  office 
Kept  me  at  distance  from  him ;  and  when  first 
He  to  this  citadel  appointed  me,      ^ 
He  was  sincere  and  serious  in  his  duty. 
I  do  not  then  abuse  his  confidence. 
If  I  preserve  my  fealty  in  that 
Which  to  my  fealty  was  first  delivered. 

BUTLER. 

Say,  then,  will  you  fulfil  th*  attainder  on  him, 
[[  And  lend  your  aid  to  take  him  in  arrest  ?  ^ 
•GORDON  (pauses,  reflecting — then  as  in  deep  dejection). 
If  it  be  80 — if  all  be  as  you  say— 
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If  heVe  betrayed  the  Emperor,  bis  master, 

Haye  sold  the  troops,  have  purposed  to  deliver 

The  strongholds  of  the  country  to  the  enemy —  ^ 

Yea,  truly! — ^there  is  no  redemption  for  him ! 

Yet  it  is  hard,  that  me  the  lot  should  destine  ' 

To  be  the  instrument  of  his  perdition ; 

For  yve  y^ere  pages  at  the  court  of  Bergau 

At  the  same  period;  but  I  was  the  senior. 

BT7TLEB. 

I  have  heard  so— 

OOBDOK. 

Tis  full  thirty  years  since  then. 
A  youth  who  scarce  had  seen  his  twentieth  year 
Was  Wallenstein,  when  he  and  I  were  friends : 
Yet  even  then  he  had  a  daring  soul : 
His  frame  of  mind  was  serious  and  severe 
Beyond  his  years :  his  dreams  were  of  great  objects. 
He  walk'd  amidst  us  of  a  silent  spirit. 
Communing  with  himself;  yet  I  have  known  him 
'    Transported  on  a  sudden  into  utterance 

Of  strange  conceptions ;  kindling  into  splendour. 
His  soul  reveard  itself,  and  he  spake  so 
That  we  look'd  round  perplex'd  upon  each  other, 
Not  knowing  whether  it  were  craziness. 
Or  whether  it  were  a  god  that  spoke  in  him. 

BUTLER. 

But  was  it  where  he  fell  two  story  high 

From  a  window-ledge,  on  which  he  had  fallen  asleep. 

And  rose  up  free  from  injuiy?    From  this  day 

(It  is  reported)  he  betrayed  clear  marks 

Of  a  distempered  fismcy. 

GORDON. 

He  became 
Doubtless  more  self-enwrapt  and  melancholy ; 
He  made  himself  a  Catholic*.     Marvellously 
His  marvellous  preservation  had  transformed  him. 
Thenceforth  he  held  himself  for  an  exempted 
And  privileged  being,  and,  as  if  he  were 
Incapable  of  dizziness  or  fall, 

*  It  appears  that  the  account  of  his  conversion  being  caused  by  inch  a 
fall,  and  other  stories  of  his  juvenile  character,  are  not  well  anthentkated. 
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He  ran  along  the  unsteady  rope  of  life. 

But  now  our  destinies  drove  us  asunder ; 

He  paced  with  rapid  step  the  way  of  greatness. 

Was  Count,  and  Prince,  Duke-regent,  and  Dictator. 

And  now  is  all,  all  this  too  little  for  him ; 

He  stretches  forth  his  hands  for  a  king's  crown, 

And  plunges  in  unfathomahle  ruin. 

BUTLEB. 

No  more,  he  comes. 

SCEKE  III. 

To  these  enter  Wallenstein,  in  conversation  with  the  Burgo- 

MASTER  of  Egra. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  were  at  one  time  a  free  town.    I  see. 
Ye  bear  the  half  eagle  in  your  city  arms. 
Why  the  half  eagle  only  ? 

BUBGOMASTEB. 

We  were  free. 
But  for  these  last  two  hundred  years  has  Egra 
Remained  in  pledge  to  the  Bohemian  crown ; 
Therefore  we  bear  the  half  eagle,  the  other  half 
Being  canceird  till  the  empire  ransom  us. 
If  oyer  that  should  be. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye  merit  freedom. 
Only  be  firm  and  dauntless.    Lend  your  ears 
To  no  designing  whispering  court-minions. 
What  may  your  imposts  be  ? 

BUBGOMASTEB. 

So  heavy  that 
We  totter  under  them.     The  garrison 
Lives  at  our  costs. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  will  relieve  you     Tell  me, 
There  are  some  Protestants  among  you  still  ? 

[The  BuBGOMASTEB  hesitates 
Yes,  yes ;  I  know  it    Many  lie  concealed 
Witiiin  these  walls — Confess  iiow — ^you  yourself—? 

[Fixes  his  eye  on  him.    The  Bubgohasteb  alarmed 
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Be  not  a]ann*d.    I  hate  the  Jesuits. 
Could  mj  will  have  determined  it,  ihej  had 
Been  long  ago  expell'd  the  empire.    Trust  me^- 
Mass-book  or  bible,  'tis  all  one  to  me. 
Of  that  the  world  has  had  sufficient  proof. 
I  built  a  church  for  the  ReformVl  in  Glogau 
At  my  own  instance.    Harkje,  Burgomaster ! 
What  is  jour  name  ? 

BUROOICASTEB. 

Pachhalbel,  may  it  please  you. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Harkye!^— 

But  let  it  go  no  further,  what  I  now 

Disclose  to  you  in  confidence. 

[Laying  hit  hand  on  the  Bubgoicasteb^s  thoulder 
with  a  certain  solemnity. 

The  times 
Dncw  near  to  their  fulfilment.  Burgomaster! 
The  high  will  fall,  the  low  will  be  exalted. 
Harkye !   But  keep  it  to  yourself!   The  end 
Approaches  of  the  Spanish  double  monarchy— > 
A  new  arrangement  is  at  hand.    You  saw 
The  three  moons  that  appeared  at  once  in  the  Heaveu? 

BUBGOMASTEB. 

With  wonder  and  affright ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Whereof  did  two 
Strangely  transform  themselves  to  bloody  daggers. 
And  only  one,  the  middle  moon,  remained 
Steady  and  clear. 

BUBOOICASTEB. 

We  applied  it  to  the  Turks. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Turks !  That  all? — I  tell  you,  that  two  empires 
Will  set  in  blood,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
And  Luth'ranism  alone  remain. 

[Observing  Gobdon  and  Butleb. 
I'  feith, 
"Twas  a  smart  cannonading  that  we  heard 
This  evening,  as  we  joumey'd  hitherward; 
'Twas  on  our  left  hand.    Did  'you  hear  it  here  ? 
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GOBDON. 

Distinctly.    The  mni  brought  it  from  the  south. 

BXnXEB. 

It  seemed  to  come  from  Weiden  or  fron^  Neustadt. 

WALLENSTEIK. 

Tis  likely.    That's  the  route  the  Swedes  dre  taking. 
How  strong  is  the  garrison? 

OOBDOV. 

Not  quite  two  hundred 
Competent  men,  the  rest  are  invalids. 

WALLENSTETN. 

Good !  And  how  many  in  the  Tale  of  Jochim? 

GORDON. 

Two  hundred  arquebusiers  have  I  sent  thither 
To  fortify  the  posts  against  the  Swedes. 

WALLEKSTEIN. 

Good  t  I  commend  your  foresight    At  the  works  too 
You  hare  done  somewhat? 

GORDON. 

Two  additional  batteries 
I  caused  to  be  run  np.    They  were  needless. 
The  BhinegraTO  presses  hard  upon  us,  General ! 

WALLENSTETN. 

You  haTO  been  watchful  in  your  Emperor's  serTice. 
I  am  content  with  you,  lieutenant-Colonel. 

[To  Butler. 
Belease  the  outposts  in  the  Tale  of  Jochim 
With  all  the  stations  in  the  enemy's  route. 

[To  Gordon. 
Governor,  in  your  fidthful  hands  I  leaTe 
My  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my  sister.    I 
Shall  make  no  stay  here,  and  wait  but  the  arriTal 
Of  letters  to  take  leave  of  you,  together 
With  all  the  regiments. 

Scene  IY* 

To  these  enter  Count  Terzet. 

terzey. 
Joy,  General ;  joy !  I  bring  you  welcome  tidings. 
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WALLEN8TEIN. 

And  what  xnaj  they  be? 


There  has  been  an  engagement 
At  Neustadt;  the  Swedes  gain'd  the  victorj. 

WALLEK8TEIN. 

From  whence  did  yon  receive  the  intelligence  ? 

TEBZET. 

A  countryman  from  Tirschenreut  conveyed  it. 
Soon  after  sunrise  did  the  fight  begin! 
A  troop  of  the  Imperialists  from  Tachau 
Had  forced  their  way  into  the  Swedish  camp ; 
The  cannonade  continued  full  two  hours ; 
There  were  left  dead  upon  the  field  a  thousand 
Imperialists,  together  with  their  Colonel ; 
Further  than  this  he  did  not  know. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

How  came 
Imperial -troops  at  Neustadt?    Altringer, 
But  yesterday,  stood  sixty  miles  from  there. 
Count  Gallas'  force  collects  at  Frauenberg, 
And  have  not  the  full  complement.     Is  it  possible 
That  Suys  perchance  had  ventured  so  far  onward  ? 
It  cannot  be. 

TEBZET. 

We  shall  soon  know  the  whole, 
For  here  comes  Illo,  full  of  haste,  and  joyous^ 

Scene  V. 
To  these  enter  Illo. 

ILLO   (to  WALLENSTEIK). 

A  courier,  Duke !  he  wishes  to  speak  with  thee. 

TEBZET  {eagerly). 
Does  he  bring  confirmation  of  the  victory? 

WALLENSTEIK  {(U  the  Same  time). 
What  does  he  bring?    Whence  comes  he? 

ILLO. 

.    ,    ,  From  the  Ehinegraye. 

Ana  wbat  he  brings  I  can  announce  to  you 
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Beforehand.     Seven  leagues  distant  are  the  Swedes ; 

At  Neustadt  did  Max.  Piccolomini 

Throw  himself  on  them  with  the  cavalry ; 

A  murderous  fight  took  place !  o'erpower'd  by  numbers 

The  Pappenheimers  all,  with  Max.  their  leader, 

[Wallenstein  shudders  and  turns  pale 
Were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

wallenstein  {after  a  pause  in  a  low  voice). 
Where  is  the  messenger  ?   Conduct  me  to  him. 

[Wallenstein  is  going^  when,  Lady  Neubbunn  rushes 
into  tlie  room.  Some  servants  follow  her  and  run 
across  the  stage, 

neubrunn. 
Help!  Help! 

illo  and  terzky  {at  the  same  time). 
What  now  ? 

NEUBEUNN. 

The  Princess ! 

WALLENSTEIN  and  TEEZET. 

Does  she  know  it? 
NEUBRUNN  {ot  the  same  time  with  them). 
She  is  dying  I 

[Hurries  off  the  stage,  when  Wallenstein  and  Terzky 
follow  her. 

Scene  VI. 
Butler  and  Gordon. 

GORDON. 

What's  this  ? 

butler. 
She  has  lost  the  man  she  loved — 
Young  Piccolomini  who  fell  in  the  battle. 

GORDON. 

Unfortunate  Lady ! 

butler. 
You  have  heard  what  Illo 
Reporteth,  that  the  Swedes  are  conquerors, 
And  marching  hitherward. 

GORDON. 

Too  well  I  heard  it. 
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BUlUEft* 

Thej  are  tweWe  regiments  strong,  and  there  are  five 
Close  by  US  to  protect  the  Duke.    We  have 
Only  my  single  regiment ;  and  the  ganiaon 
Is  not  two  hundred  strong. 

OOBDON. 

Tis  eren  so* 

BUTUBB. 

It  is  not -possible  with  such  small  force 
To  hold  in  custody  a  man  like  him. 

QOBDON 

I  grant  it 

BUTUBB. 

Soon  the  numbers  would  disarm  us, 
And  liberate  him. 

OOBDON. 

It  were  to  be  feared. 
BUTLEB  {after  a  jtause). 
Enow,  I  am  warranty  for  the  event ; 
With  my  head  have  I  pledged  myself  for  his. 
Must  make  my  word  good,  cost  it  what  it  will, 
And  if  alive  we  cannot  hold  him  prisoner, 
Why— death  makes  all  things  certain ! 

GOBDON. 

Butler!    What? 
Do  I  understand  you?   Gracious  God!    You  could — 

BUTLEB. 

He  must  not  live. 

60BD0K. 

And  you  can  do  the  deed  I 

BUTLEB. 

Either  you  or  I.    This  morning  was  his  last. 

GOBDON. 

You  wotdd  assassinate  him. 

BUTLEB. 

Tis  my  purpose. 

GOBDON. 

Who  leans  with  his  whole  confidence  upon  you  I 

BUTLEB* 

Such  is  his  evil  destiny  I 
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OOBDOK. 

Your  General  f 
The  sacred  person  of  your  General '  , 

BX7TLER. 

My  General  lie  has  hem. 

GOBDOK. 

That  'tis  only 
An  " Tias  been**  washes  out  no  villany. 
And  without  judgment  passed  ? 

BUTLEK. 

The  execution 
Is  here  instead  of  judgment. 

GOBDON. 

This  were  murder. 
Not  justice.    The  most  guilty  should  be  heard. 

BUTLEB. 

His  guilt  is  clear,  the  Emperor  has  passed  judgment. 
And  we  but  execute  his  will. 

GOBDON. 

We  should  not 
Hurry  to  realize  a  bloody  sentence. 
A  word  may  be  recalled,  a  life  can  never  be« 

BUTLEB. 

Despatch  in  service  pleases  sovereigns. 

GOKDOK. 

No  honest  man*s  ambitious  4^  press  forward 
To  the  hangman*s  service. 

BX7TLEB. 

And  no  brave  man  loses 
His  colour  at  a  daring  enterprise. 

GORDON. 

A  brave  man  hazards  life,  but  not  his  conscience. 

BUTLEB. 

What  then  ?    Shall  he  go  forth  anew  to  kindle 
The  unextinguishAble  flame  of  war? 

GOBDON. 

Seize  him,  and  hold  him  prisoner — do  not  kill  him 

BUTLEB. 

Had  not  the  Emperor's  army  been  defeated, 
I  might  have  done  so. — But  'tis  now  past  by. 

GOBDON. 

0,  wherefore  open'd  I  the  stronghold  to  him?  "^ 
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BUTLEB 

His  destiny  and  not  the  place  destroys  bim. 

OOBDOK. 

Upon  these  ramparts,  as  beseemed  a  soldier, 
I  had  fallen,  defending  the  Emperor  s  citadel ! 

BUTLEB. 

Yes !  and  a  thousand  gallant  men  have  perish'd ! 

GORDON. 

Doing  their  duty — ^that  adorns  the  man ! 

But  murder's  a  black  deed,  and  nature  curses  it. 

BUTLER  [brings  out  a  paper). 
Here  is  the  manifesto  which  commands  us 
To  gain  possession  of  his  person.     See — 
It  is  addressed  to  you  as  well  as  me. 
Are  you  content  to  take  the  consequences. 
If  through  our  fault  he  escape  to  the  enemy  ? 

OORDOK. 

I?— Gracious  God! 

BX7TLER. 

Take  it  on  yourself. 
Come  of  it  what  may,  on  you  I  lay  it. 

GORDON. 

0  God  in  beayen ! 

BUTLER. 

Can  you  advise  aught  else 
Wherewith  to  execute  the  Emperor's  purpose  ? 
Say  if  you  can.    For  I  desire  bis  fell. 
Not  his  destruction. 

GORDON. 

Merciful  heaven !  what  must  be 

1  see  as  clear  as  you.    Yet  still  the  heart 
Within  my  bosom  beats  with  other  feelings ! 

BUTLER. 

Mine  is  of  harder  stuff!   Necessity 

In  her  rough  school  hath  steel'd  me.    And  this  Illo» 

And  Terzky  likewise,  they  must  not  survive  him. 

GORDON. 

I  feel  no  pang  for  these.    Their  own  bad  hearts 
Impell'd  fliem,  not  the  influence  of  the  stars. 
"Twas  they  who  strew'd  the  seeds  of  evil  passions 
In  his  calm  breast^  and  with  officious  viluaur 


\ 
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Water*(l  and  nursed  the  poisonous  plants.    May  ihej 
.Beceiye  their  earnests  to  the  uttermost  mite ! 

SUTLER. 

And  their  death  shall  precede  his ! 

We  meant  to  have  taken  them  alive  this  evening 

Amid  the  merry-making  of  a  feast, 

And  keep  them  prisoners  in. the  citadel. 

But  this  makes  shorter  yfork.     I  go  this  instant 

To  give  the  necessary  orders. 

Scene  VII. 
To  theie  enter  Illo  and  Tebzet. 
terzet. 
Our  luck  is  on  the  turn.     To-morrow  come 
The  Swedes — twelve  thousand  gallant  warriors,  Illo  ! 
Then  straightwise  for  Vienna.     Cheerily,  friend ! 
What !  meet  such  news  with  such  a  moody  face? 

ILLO. 

It  lies  with  us  at  present  to  prescribe 

Laws,  and  take  vengeance  on  those  worthless  traitors, 

Those  skulking  cowards  that  deserted  us ; 

One  has  already  done  his  bitter  penance, 

The  Piccolomini :  be  his  the  fate 

Of  all  who  wish  us  evil !     This  flies  sure 

To  the  old  man's  heart ;  he  has  his  whole  life  long 

Fretted  and  toiled  to  raise  his  ancient  house 

From  a  Count *s  title  to  the  name  of  prince; 

And  now  must  seek  a  grave  for  his  only  son. 

butleb. 
'Twas  pity,  though !    A  youth  of  such  heroic 
And  gentle  temperament !    The  Duke  himself^ 
Twas  easily  seen,  how  near  it  went  to  his  heart 

ILLO. 

Hark  ye,  old  friend !    That  is  the  very  point 
That  never  pleased  me  in  our  Generals- 
He  ever  gave  the  preference  to  the  Italians. 
Yea,  at  this  very  moment,  by  my  soul  I 
He'd  gladly  see  us  all  dead  ten  times  over. 
Could  he  thereby  recall  his  friend  to  life. 

TEB2E7. 

Hush,  hush !   Let  the  dead  rest !   This  evening's  business 
Is,  who  can  fairly  drink  the  other  down —  ' 
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Tonr  reipment,  Illo!  gires  the  entertainment 
Come !  \re  wH  keep  a  merry  carnival — 
The  night  for  once  be  daj,  and  *mid  full  glasses 
Will  ve  expect  the  Swedish  avant-garde. 

IIXO. 

Yes,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer  for  to-day. 
For  there*s  hot  work  before  us,  friends !   This  sword 
Shall  have  no  rest,  till  it  be  bathed  to  the  hilt 
In  Aostrian  blood. 

GORDON. 

Shame,  shame !  what  talk  is  this 
My  Lord  Field-Marshal?    Wherefore  foam  you  so 
Against  your  Emperor  ? 

BUTLER. 

Hope  not  too  much 
From  this  first  yictory.    Bethmk  you,  sirs ! 
How  rapidly  the  wheel  of  Fortune  turns; 
The  Emperor  still  is  formidably  strong. 

ILLO. 

The  Emperor  has  soldiers,  no  commander. 
For  this  King  Ferdinand  of  Hungaiy 
Is  but  a  tyro.     GaUas  ?   He*s  no  luck, 
And  was  of  old  the  miner  of  armjes. 
And  then  this  viper,  this  Octavio, 
Is  excellent  at  stabbing  in  the  back. 
But  ne*er  meets  Friedland  in  the  open  field. 

TERZE7. 

Trust  me,  my  friends,  it  cannot  but  succeed ; 
Fortune,  we  know,  can  ne*er  forsake  the  Duke ! 
And  only  under  Wallenstein  can  Austria 
Be  conqueror. 

ILLO. 

The  Duke  will  soon  assemble 
A  mighty  army :  all  comes  crowding,  streaming 
To  bennen,  dedicate  by  destiny. 
To  fame,  and  prosperous  fortune.    I  behold 
Old  times  come  back  again!  he  will  become 
Once  more  the  mighty  Lord  which  he  has  been. 
How  will  the  fools,  whoVe  now  deserted  him. 
Look  then  ?   I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  of  them. 
For  lands  will  he  present  to  all  his  friends. 
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And  like  a  Bang  and  Emperor  reward 
True  services ;  but  we've  the  nearest  claiins. 

[To  Gordon. 
You  will  not  be  forgotten,  Governor  I 
Hell  take  you  from  this  nest,  and  bid  you  shine 
In  higher  station :  your  fidelity 
Well  merits  it. 

GORDON. 

I  am  content  already, 
And  wish  to  climb  no  higher ;  where  great  height  is. 
The  fall  must  needs  be  great.    **  Great  height,  great  depth." 

ILLO. 

Here  you  have  no  more  business,  for  to-morrow 
The  Swedes  will  take  possession  of  the  citadel. 
Come,  Terzky,  it  is  supper-time.     What  think  you  ? 
Nay,  shall  we  have  the  town  illuminated 
In  honour  of  the  Swede  ?    And  who  refuses 
To  do  it  is  a  Spaniard  and  a  traitor. 

TERZKY. 

Nay !  nay !  not  that,  it  will  not  please  the  Duke— 

ILLO. 

What !  we  are  masters  here ;  no  soul  shall  dare 
Avow  himself  Imperial  where  weVe  the  rule. 
Gordon !  good  night,  and  for  the  last  time,  take 
A  fair  leave  of  the  place.     Send  out  patroles 
To  make  secure,  the  watch-word  may  be  alter'd 
At  the  stroke  of  ten ;  deliver  in  the  keys 
To  the  Duke  himself,  and  then  you've  quit  for  ever 
Your  wardship  of  the  gates,  for  on  to-morrow 
^  The  Swedes  will  take  possession  of  the  citadel, 

TERZKY  {as  he  is  going ,  to  butler). 
You  come,  though,  to  the  castle? 

BtJTLER. 

At  the  right  time. 
[Exeunt  Terzky  and  Illo; 

Scene  VIII. 

Gordon  and  Butler. 

GORDON  (looking  after  them). 
Unhappy  men !     How  free  from  all  foreboding  I 
They  rush  into  the  outspread  net  of  murder, 

D  V 
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In  the  blind  dnmkenness  of  victoiy ; 

I  have  no  pity  for  their  fate.    This  lUo, 

This  overflowing  and  foolhardy  villain, 

That  would  fedn  bathe  himself  in  his  Emperor  s  blood.— 

BUTLER. 

Do  as  he  ordered  you.    Send  round  patroles, 
Take  measures  for  the  citadel's  security ; 
When  they  are  within  I  close  the  castle-gate 
That  nothing  may  transpire. 

GOBDON  {with  earnest  anxiety). 

Oh !  haste  not  so ! 
Nay,  stop ;  first  tell  me 

BUTXEB. 

You  have  heard  already, 
To-morrow  to  the  Swedes  belongs.     This  night 
Alone  is  ours.    They  make  good  expedition. 
But  we  will  make  still  greater.     Fare  you  well. 

GORDON. 

Ah !  your  looks  tell  me  nothing  good.    Nay,  Butler, 
I  pray  you,  promise  me ! 

BDTLESR. 

The  sun  has  set ; 
A  fateful  evening  doth  descend  upon  us. 
And  brings  on  their  long  night !    Their  evil  stars 
Deliver  them  unarm'd  into  our  hands, 
And  from  their  drunken  dream  of  golden  fortunes 
The  dagger  at  their  heart  shall  rouse  them.    Well, 
The  Duke  was  ever  a  great  calculator ; 
His  fellow-men  were  figures  on  his  chess-board,  ^ 
To  move  and  station,  as  his  game  required. 
Other  men's  honour,  dignity,  good  name. 
Did  he  shift  like  pawns,  and  made  no  conscience  of 
Still  calculating,  calculating  still ; 
And  yet  at  last  his  calculation  proves 
Erroneous ;  the  whole  game  is  lost ;  and  lo ! 
His  own  life  will  be  found  among  the  forfeits* 

GOBDOH. 

O  think  not  of  his  errors  now !  remember 
His  greatness,  his  munificence ;  think  on  all 
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The  lovely  features  of  his  character, 

On  all  the  noble  exploits  of  his  life, 

And  let  them,  like  an  angeFs  arm,  unseen. 

Arrest  the  lifted  sword.  | 

BTJTLEB.  I 

It  is  too  late. 
I  suffer  not  myelf  to  feel  compassion,  , 

Dark  thoughts  and  bloody  are  my  duty  now :  i 

[Gh-asping  Gobdon*s  hand, 
Gordon !  'tis  not  my  hatred,  (I  pretend  not 
To  love  the  Duke,  and  have  no  cause  to  love  him,) 
Tot  *tis  not  now  my  hatred  that  impels  me 
^  To  be  his  murderer.    Tis  his  evil  fate. . 

Hostile  concurrences  of  many  events  I 
Control  and  subjugate  me  to  the  office.  * 
In  vain  the  human  being  meditates  . 

Free  action.    He  is  but  the  wire-work*d*  puppet  [i 
Of  the  blind  Power,  which  out  of  its  own  choice  hi 


Creates  for  him  a  dread  necessity. 
What  too  would  it  avail  him,  if  there  were 
A  something  pleading  for  him  in  my  heart — 
Still  I  must  kill  him. 

GORDON. 

If  your  heart  speak  to  you, 
bllow  its  impulse.     Tis  the  voice  of  God. 
Think  you  your  fortunes  will  grow  prosperous 
Bedew*d  with  blood — ^his  blood  ?    Believe  it  not ! 


[ 


BUTLEB. 

You  know  not.    Ask  not !    Wherefore  should  it  happen, 
That  the  Swedes  gain'd  the  victory,  and  hasten 
With  such  forced  marches  hitherwards?    Fain  would  I 
Have  given  him  to  the  Emperor's  mercy.     Gordon ! 
I  do  not  wish  his  blood — But  I  must  ransom 
The  honour  of  my  word, — ^it  lies  in  pledge — 

And  he  must  die,  or 

[Passionately  grasping  Goedon's  hand. 
Listen  then,  and  know, 
I  am  dishonoured  if  the  Duke  escape  us. 

*  We  doubt  the'  propriety  of  patting  80  bLuphemoiiB  a  statement  in  th« 
month  of  any  character.-— T. 

J)  D  il 
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GORDON. 


0 !  to  save  sucli  a  man- 


BUTLEB. 

What! 

GOBDOK. 

It  is  worth 
A  sacrifice.     Come,  friend !     Be  noble-minded! 
lOur  own  heart,  and  not  other  men*s  opinions, 
VForms  our  true  honour. 

BUTLEB  {with  a  cold  and  haughty  air). 

He  is  a  great  Lord, 
This  Duke — ^and  I  am  but  of  mean  importance. 
This  is  what  you  would  say !  Wherein  concerns  it   * 
The  world  at  large,  you  mean  to  hint  to  me, 
Whether  the  man  of  low  extraction  keeps 
Or  blemishes  his  honour — 

fSo  that  the  man  of  princely  rank  be  saved  ? 
We  all  do  stamp  our  value  on  ourselves : 
The  price  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us. 
There  does  not  live  on  earth  the  man  so  stationed. 
That  I  despise  myself  compared  with  him. 

rMan  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  own  will ; 
Because  I  am  true  to  mine,  therefore  he  dies. 

GORDON. 

I  am  endeavouring  to  move  a  rock. 

Thou  hadst  a  mother,  yet  no  human  feelings. 

I  cannot  hinder  you,  but  may  some  God 

Rescue  him  from  you !  [Exit  Gordon. 

BinxER*  (alone), 
I  treasured  my  good  name  all  my  life  Ipng ; 
The  Duke  has  cheated  me  of  life's  best  jewel. 
So  that  I  blush  before  this  poor  weak  Gordon ! 

[e  prizes  above  all  his  fealty ; 

[is  conscious  soul  accuses  him  of  nothing ; 
In  opposition  to  his  own  soft  heart  r 
He  subjugates  himself  to  an  iron  duty. 

•  [This  soliloquy,  wliich,  according  to  the  fonner  arrangement,  constituted 
the  whole  of  Scene  IX.,  and  concluded  the  Fourth  Act,  is  omitted  in  all  the 
printed  German  editions.  It  seems  probable  that  it  existed  in  ithe  original 
manuscript  from  which  Mr.  Coleridge  translated.— ^rf.] 
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Me  in  a  weaker  moment  passion  warp'd ; 
I  stand  beside  him,  and  must  feel  myself 
The  worse  man  of  the  two.    What,  though  the  world 
Is  ignorant  of  my  purposed  treason,  yet 
One  man  does  know  it,  and  can  prove  it  too — 
High-minded  Piccolomini ! 
There  lives  the  man  who  can  dishonour  me ! 
This  ignominy  blood  alone  can  cleanse ! 
Duke  Friedland,  thou  or  I — Into  my  own  hands  ^ 
Fortune  delivers  me— The  dearest  thing  a  man  has  is  him- 
self. 


I 


Scene  IX. 

jC  Gothic  and  gloomy  Apartment  at  the  Duchess  Friedland 's. 
Thekla  on  a  seat,  pale,  her  eyes  closed.  The  Duchess  and 
Ladt  Neubbunn  busied  about  lur,  Wallenstein  and  the 
Countess  in  conversation, 

wallenstein. 
How  knew  she  it  so  soon  ? 

countess. 

She  seems  to  have 
Foreboded  some  misfortune.    The  report 
Of  an  engagement,  in  the  which  had  fallen 
A  colonel  of  the  Imperial  army,  frightened  her. 
I  saw  it  instantly.     She  flew  to  meet  *, 

The  Swedish  courier,  and  with  sudden  questioning. 
Soon  wrested  from  him  the  disastrous  secret. 
Too  late  we  missed  her,  hastened  after  her. 
We  found  her  lying  in  his  arms,  all  pale 
And  in  a  swoon. 

waixenstein. 
A  heavy,  heavy  blow ! 
And  she  so  unprepared  I     Poor  child !  how  is  it  ? 

[Turning  to  ilie  Duchess* 
Is  she  coming  to  herself? 

DUCHESS. 

Her  eyes  are  opening. 

COUNTESS. 

She  liyes ! 

THEKLA  {looking  around  her\ 
Where  am  I  ? 
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WALLXNSTEIN  ifiepi  to  her,  rainng  her  up  in  hU  arms). 
Gome,  cheerlj,  Thekla !  be  mj  own  braye  girl ! 
See,  tlierd*8  thj  loving  mother.    Thou  art  in 
Thy  father's  arms.  I 

THEELA  {standing  up). 
Where  is  he  ?    Is  he  gone  ?  ] 

DUCHESS. 

Who  gone,  mj  daughter? 

THESXA. 

He — the  man  who  utter*d 
That  word  of  misery 

DUCHESS.  i 

O !  think  not  of  it,  ' 

My  Tnekla ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Give  her  sorrow  leave  to  talk ! 
Let  her  complain — mingle  your  tears  with  hers. 
For  she  hath  suffer'd  a  deep  anguish ;  but 
Shell  rise  superior  to  it,  for  my  Thekla 
Hath  all  her  father's  unsubdued  heart.  i 

THEXLA.. 

I  am  not  ill.     See,  I  have  power  to  stand. 

Why  does  my  mother  weep  ?    Have  I  alarm'd  her  2 

It  is  gone  by — I  recollect  myself — 

[She  casta  her  eyes  round  the  room,  as  seeking  someone 
Where  is  he  ?    Please  you,  do  not  hide  him  from  me. 
You  see  I  have  strength  enough :  now  I  will  hear  him, 

DUCHESS. 

No ;  never  shall  this  messenger  of  evil  i 

Enter  again  into  thy  presence,  Thekla !  '       ' 

THEKLA. 

My  fiather— 

WALLENSTEIN 

Dearest  daughter ! 

THKELA. 

I'm  not  weak-« 


Shortly  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again, 
lou  11  grant  me  one  request  ? 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Name  it,  my  daughter. 

THEKLA. 

Permit  the  stranger  to  be  called  to  me, 
And  grant  me  leave,  that  by  myself  I  may 
Hear  his  report  and  question  him. 

DUCHESS. 

No,  never ! 

COUNTESS. 

Tis  not  advisable — assent  not  to  it. 

WAIXENSTEIN 

Hush!     Wherefore  wouldst   thou  speak  with  him,   ray 
daughter  ? 

THEKLA. 

Knowing  the  whole,  I  shall  be  more  collected ; 
I  will  not  be  deceived.     My  mother  wishes 
Only  to  spare  me.     I  will  not  be  spared — 
The  worst  is  said  already :  I  can  hear 
Nothing  of  deeper  anguish  ! 

COUNTESS  and  duchess. 
Do  it  not. 

THETTTiA.' 

The  horror  overpower'd  me  by  surprise. 

My  heart  betray  d  me  in  the  stranger's  presence : 

He  was  a  witness  of  my  weakness,  yea, 

I  sank  into  his  arms ;  and  that  has  shamed  me. 

I  must  replace  myself  in  his  esteem. 

And  I  must  speak  with  him,  perforce,  that  he. 

The  stranger,  may  not  think  ungently  of  me. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  see  she  is  in  the  right,  and  am  inclined 

To  grant  her  this  request  of  hers.     Go,  call  him. 

[Ladt  Neubbunn  goes  to  call  Jam, 

DUCHESS. 

But  I,  thy  mother,  will  be  present — 

THEKLA. 

Twere 
More  pleasing  to  me,  if  alone  I  saw  him ; 
Trust  me,  I  shall  behave  myself  the  more 
Collectedly 
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WALLEKSTEnC. 

Pennit  her  her  own  vnM, 
Leave  her  alone  ^th  him:  for  there  are  sorro^'s^ 
Where  of  necessity  the  soul  must  he 
Its  own  support.    A  strong  heart  will  relj 
On  its  own  strength  alone.    In  her  own  hosom. 
Not  in  her  mother's  arms,  must  she  collect 
The  strength  to  rise  superior  to  this  blow. 
It  is  mine  own  brave  girl.    Ill  have  her  treated 
Not  as  the  woman,  but  the  heroine.  [Going. 

COUNTESS  {detaining  him). 
Where  art  thou  going?    I  heard  Terzkj  say 
That  *tis  thy  purpose  to  depart  from  hence 
To-morrow  early,  but  to  leave  us  here. 

WALLEHSTEIN.  \ 

Tes,  ye  stay  here,  placed  under  the  protection 
Of  gallant  men. 

COUMTESS. 

0  take  us  with  you,  brother ! 
Leave  us  not  in  this  gloomy  solitude 
To  brood  o'er  anxious  thoughts.     The  mists  of  doubt 
Magnify  evils  to  a  shape  of  horror. 

WALLENSTEIK. 

Who  speaks  of  evil  ?    I  entreat  you,  sister. 
Use  words  of  better  omen. 

C0UNTE8S« 

Then  take  us  with  you. 

0  leave  us  not  behind  you  in  a  place 
That  forces  us  to  such  sad  omens.    Heavy 

And  sick  within  me  is  my  heart 

These  walls  breathe  on  me,  like  a  church-yard  vault. 

1  cannot  tell  you,  brother,  how  this  place 
Doth  go  against  my  nature.    Take  us  with  you. 
Come,  sister,  join  you  your  entreaty !    Niece, 
Yours  too.    We  all  entreat  you,  take  us  with  you ! 

WALLENSTEIK. 

The  place  s  evil  omens  will  I  change, 

Makmg  it  that  which  shields  and  shelters  for  me 

My  best  beloved. 
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LADY  NEUBRUNN  (returning). 
The  Swedish  ofi&cer. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Leave  her  alone  vdih  me. 

DUCHESS  {to  THEKLA,  who  Starts  and  sJiivers). 
There — pale  as  death !     Child,  'tis  impossible 
That  thou  shouldst  speak  vdth  him.    Follow  thy  mother. 

THEKLA. 

The  Lady  Neabnmn  then  may  stay  with  me. 

[Exeunt  Duchess  and  Countess 

Scene  X. 

Thekla,  the  Swedish  Captain,  Lady  Neubrunn 

captain  (respectfully  approaching  her). 
Princess— I  must  entreat  your  gentle  pardon — 
My  inconsiderate  rash  speech.    How  could  I — 

THEKLA  (with  dignity). 
You  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony. 
A  most  distressful  accident  occasioned 
You  from  a  stranger  to  become  at  once 
My  confidant. 

CAPTAIN. 

I  fear  you  hate  my  presence, 
For  my  tongue  spake  a  melancholy  word. 

THEKLA. 

The  fault  is  mine.    Myself  did  wrest  it  from  you. 
The  horror  which' came  o*er  me  interrupted 
Your  tale  at  its  commencement    May  it  please  you, 
Continue  it  to  the  end. 

CAPTAIN. 

Princess,  'twill 
Benew  your  anguish. 

THEKLA. 

I  am  firm, 
I  tPtU  be  firm.    Well — ^how  began  the  engagement? 

CAPTAIN. 

We  lay,  expecting  no  attack,  at  Neustadt* 
£ntrench*d  but  insecurely  in  our  camp, 
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When  towds  eremng  rose  a  cloiid  of  dust 
From  the  wood  thithennird :  oar  Tsngoazd  fled 
Into  the  camp,  and  sounded  the  ahum. 
Scarce  had  we  mounted,  ere  the  Pa^penheimeTS, 
Their  horses  at  foil  speed,  broke  through  the  lines. 
And  leapt  the  trenches ;  bat  their  heedless  coorage 
Had  borne  them  onward  far  before  the  others — 
The  infantry  were  still  at  distance,  onlj 
The  Pappenheimers  followed  darin^j 

Their  danng  leader 

[Thekla.  beirayM  agiiatian  in  Kergatwa,     The  officer 
pauses  till  she  makes  a  sign  to  him  to  proceed. 


Both  in  Tan  and  flanks 

TVlth  oar  whole  cavalrj  we  now  received  them ; 

Back  to  the  trenches  droTe  them,  where  the  foot 

8tretch*d  oat  a  solid  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet  them. 

They  neither  coold  advance,  nor  jet  retreat ; 

And  as  they  stood  on  eveiy  side  wedged  in. 

The  Bhinegraye  to  their  leader  called  aloud, 

Inyiting  a  sorrender ;  bat  their  leader, 

Yoong  Piccolomini— 

[Tbekla,  its  giddy,  grasps  a  cliair. 
Known  by  his  plame, 

And  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  the  trenches ; 

Himself  leapt  first :  the  regiment  all  plunged  after. 

His  charger,  by  a  halbert  gored,  rear'd  up. 

Flung  him  with  yiolence  off,  and  oyer  him 

The  horses,  now  no  longer  to  be  curbed, 

[Theela,  vcho  has  accompanied  the  hist  speech  with  all 
the  marks  of  increasing  agony,  tremhles  through  her 
whole  fram^,  and  is/Ming.  The  Lady  Neubbuxn 
runs  to  her,  and  receives  her  in  her  arms. 


My  dearest  lady- 


KEUBBUNN. 


CAPTAIN. 

I  retire 

THEKLA. 

Tis  over. 
Proceed  to  the  conclusion. 
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CAPTAIN. 

Wild  despair 
Inspired  the  troops  with  frenzy  when  they  saw 
Their  leader  perish ;  every  thought  of  rescue 
Was  spumed ;  they  fought  like  wounded  tigers ;  their 
Frantic  resistance  roused  our  soldiery ; 
A  murderous  fight  took  place,  nor  was  the  contest 
Finished  before  their  last  man  fell. 

THEKLA  (faltering). 

And  where 

Where  is — ^You  have  not  told  me  all. 

CAPTAIN  {after  a  pause). 

This  morning 
We  buried  him.     Twelve  youths  of  noblest  birth 
Did  bear  him  to  interment ;  the  whole  army 
FoUow'd  the  bier.    A  laurel  deck'd  his  cofl&n ; 
The  sword  of  the  deceased  was  placed  upon  it. 
In  mark  of  honour,  by  the  Rhinegrave*s  self. 
Nor  tears  were  wanting ;  for  there  are  among  us 
Many,  who  had  themselves  experienced 
The  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  gentle  manners ; 
All  were  affected  at  his  fate.     The  Rhinegrave 
Would  willingly  have  saved  him  ;  but  himself 
Made  vain  the  attempt — 'tis  said  he  wish'd  to  die. 

NEUBRUNN  (to  THEKLA,  who  has  hidden  her  countenance). 
Look  up,  my  dearest  lady 

THEELA. 

Where  is  his  grave  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

At  Neustadt,  lady ;  in  a  cloister  church 

Are  his  remains  deposited,  until 

We  can  receive  directions  from  his  father. 

THEKLA. 

What  is  the  cloister's  name  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

Saint  Catherine  s. 

THEKLA. 

And  how  far  is  it  thither  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

Near  twelve  leaguds. 
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TfTUKTA. 

And  which  the  way  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

You  go  by  Tirschenreut 
And  Falkenberg,  through  our  advanced  posts. 


Who 
Is  their  commander? 

CAFTATK. 

Colonel  Seckendorf. 
[Thekla  Btept  to   the  table,  and  takes  a  ring  from  a 
casket. 

THEKLA. 

You  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony. 

And  shown  a  feeling  heart*    Please  you,  accept 

[Giving  him  the  ring. 
A  small  memorial  of  this  hour.    Now  go ! 

CAPTAIN  (confusedly). 

Princess 

[Thekla  sUently  makes  signs  to  him  to  go,  and  turns 
from  him.  The  Oaftain  lingers,  and  is  about  to 
speak.  Lady  Neubbunn  repeats  ike  signal,  and  he 
retires. 

Scene  XI. 
Thekla,  Lady  Neubbunn. 

THEKLA  {/aUs  on  LADY  NEUBBUNN*S  neck). 

Now,  gentle  Neubrunn,  show  me  the  affection 
Which  thou  hast  ever  promised — prove  thyself 
My  own  true  friend  and  faithful  fellow-pilgrim. 
This  night  we  must  away  1 

NEUBBUNN. 

Away!  and  whither? 

THEKLA. 

Whither !  There  is  but  one  place  in  the  world. 
Thither^  where  he  lies  buried !  To  Lis  coffin  I 

NEUBBUNN. 

What  would  you  do  there  ? 
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THEKLA.. 

What  do  there  ? 
That  wouldst  thou  not  have  askM,  hadst  thou  e*er  loyed* 
There,  there  is  aU  that  still  remains  of  him ! 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  me. 

NEUBBUNN. 

That  place  of  death 

THEELA. 

Is  now  the  only  place 
Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me :  detain  me  not  I 
Come  and  make  preparations ;  let  us  think 
Of  means  to  fly  from  hence. 

NEUBBUNN. 

Your  father's  rage 

THEKLA. 

That  time  is  past 

And  now  I  fear  no  human  heing's  rage. 

KEUBBUNN. 

The  sentence  of  the  world !  The  tongue  of  calumny  I 

THEKLA. 

Whom  am  I  seeking?    Him  who  is  no  more. 

Am  I  then  liastening  to  the  arms O  God  I 

I  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  the  beloyed, 

NEUBBUNN. 

And  we  alone,  two  helpless  feeble  women  ? 

THEKLA. 

We  will  take  weapons :  my  arm  shall  protect  theet 

NEUBBUNN. 

In  the  dark  night-time  ? 

TELEELA. 

Darkness  will  conceal  us. 

NEUBBUKN. 

This  rough  tempestuous  night 

THEKLA. 

Had  he  a  soft  bed 
Under  the  hoofs  of  his  war-horses  ? 

NEUBRUNN. 

Heayen  I 
And  then  the  many  posts  of  the  enemy ! 
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TBBMJJL 

Ihej  are  hnman  beings.    Misery  travels  fiee 
Throogh  the  nbole  earth. 

XKUBKUM5. 

The  joame j*s  weaiy  length 

THEKUL 

The  pOgrim,  trarelliiig  to  a  distant  shrine 

Of  hope  and  healing,  doth  not  ooont  the  leagoes. 

KEUBBUKK. 

How  can  we  pass  the  gates  ? 

THEKIA. 

Gold  opens  them. 
Go,  do  bat  go. 

KEUBBUNK. 

Should  we  be  recognised • 


In  a  despairing  woman,  a  poor  fogitive. 

Will  no  one  seek  the  daughter  of  Duke  Friedland. 

NEUBBUNN. 

And  where  procure  we  horses  for  our  flight  ? 

THEELA. 

Mj  equerry  procures  them.     Go  and  fetch  him. 

NEUBBXTNN. 

Dares  he,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  lord  ? 

THEELA. 

He  will.     Go,  only  go.     Delay  no  longer. 

KEUBBUKN. 

Dear  lady !  and  your  mother  ? 

Oh!  my  mother! 

KEUBBUNK. 

So  much  as  she  has  suffer'd  too  already; 
Your  tender  mother — Ah !  how  ill  prepared 
For  this  last  angiiish ! 

THEELA. 

Woe  is  me  I  my  mother ! 

[Pauses^ 


Cro  instantly. 
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NEUBEUNN. 

Bat  think  what  you  are  doing! 

THEELA. 

What  can  he  thought,  already  has  heen  thought. 

NEUBBTJNN. 

And  being  there,  "what  purpose  you  to  do  ? 

THEKLA. 

There  a  Divinity  "will  prompt  my  souL 

NEUBBUNN. 

Your  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted ! 

And  this  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  quiet, 

THEELA. 

To  a  deep  quiet,  such  as  he  has  found. 

It  draws  me  on,  I  know  not  what  to  name  it, 

Resistless  does  it  draw  me  to  his  grave. 

There  will  my  heart  be  eased,  my  tears  will  flow. 

0  hasten,  make  no  further  questioning ! 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  till  I  have  left 
These  walls — they  fall  in  on  me — ^a  dim  power 
Drives  me  from  hence — Oh  mercy  I    What  a  feeling ! 
What  paJe  and  hollow  forms  are  liose !     They  fill. 
They  crowd  the  place !  I  have  no  longer  room  here ! 
Mercy  1     Still  more !     More  still !     The  hideous  swarm! 
They  press  on  me ;  they  chase  me  from  these  walls — 
Those  hollow,  bodiless  forms  of  living  men ! 

KEUBEUNK. 

You  frighten  me  so,  lady,  that  no  longer 

1  dare  stay  here  myself.     I  go  and  call 

Eosenberg  instantly.  [Eadt  Lady  Nedbbunn.  • 

Scene  XII. 

THEELA. 

His  spirit  'tis  that  calls  me :  'tis  the  troop     If 

Of  his  true  followers,  who  offer'd  up  ^ 

Themselves  to  avenge  his  death :  and  they  accuse  me 

Of  an  ignoble  loitering — they  would  not 

Forsake  their  leader  even  in  his  death — they  died  for  him ! 

And  shall  I  live?— 

For  me  too  was  that  laurel-garland  twined 

That  decks  his  bier.    Life  is  an  empty  casket : 
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I  throw  it  from  me.    O !  my  only  hope ; — 
To  die  heneath  the  hoofs  of  trampling  steeds^ 
That  is  the  lot  of  heroes  upon  earth ! 

[EicU  Thekul*. 
(The  Curtain  dropi,) 

SCEKE  XIII. 
Thekla,  Lady  NEUBjauNN,  and  Bosenbebo. 

I^NKUBRUNN. 

He  is  here  lady,  and  he  will  procure  them. 

theeia. 
Wilt  thou  provide  us  horses,  Eosenberg? 

bosenbebo. 
I  will,  my  lady. 

thekla. 
And  go  with  us  as  well  ? 

BOSENBEBa. 

To  the  world's  end,  my  lady. 

THEKLA. 

But  consider, 
Thou  never  canst  return  unto  the  Duke. 

BOSENBEBG. 

I  will  remain  with  thee. 

THEKLA. 

I  will  reward  thee, 
And  will  commend  thee  to  another  master. 
Canst  thou  unseen  conduct  us  from  the  castle  ? 

BOSENBEBG. 

I  can. 

THEKLA. 

When  can  I  go  ? 

BOSENBEBG. 

This  very  hour. 
But  whither  would  you,  Lady  ? 

THEKLA. 

To Tell  him,  Neuhrunn. 

*  The  soliloquy  of  Thekla  consists  in  the  original  of  six-and-twenfy  liuea, 
twenty  of  which  are  in  rhymes  of  irregular  recurrence.  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  abridge  it.  Indeed  the  whole  scene  between  Thekla  and  Lady  Neubm&a 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  omitted  without  injury  to  the  play. — 0. 
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NEUBBUNK. 

To  Neustadt. 

BOSENBSBG. 

So ; — I  leave  you  to  get  readj.     [ExU, 

MEUBBUNN. 

0  see,  your  mother  comes. 

THEELA. 

Indeed!    OHeavn! 

Scene  XIV. 
Theela,  Lady  Neubbunn,  the  Duchess. 

DUCHESS. 

He*s  gone !    I  find  thee  more  composed,  my  child. 

THEELA. 

1  am  SO,  mother ;  let  me  only  now 

Eetire  to  rest,  and  Neuhrunn  here  be  with  me. 
I  want  repose. 

DUCHESS. 

My  Thekla,  thou  shalt  have  it. 
I  leave  thee  now  consoled,  since  I  can  calm 
Thy  fiather^s  heart- 

THEELA. 

Good  night,  beloved  mother ! 
{FaUing  on  "her  neck  and  embracing  her  with  deep  emotion!) 

DUCHESS. 

Thou  scarcely  art  composed  e'en  now,  my  daughter. 
Thou  tremblest  strongly,  and  I  feel  thy  heart 
Beat  audibly  on  mine. 

THEELA. 

Sleep  will  appease 
Its  beating :  now  good  night,  good  mght,  dear  mother.^ 
{Ai  she  withdraws  from  her  mother's  arms  the  curtain  f alb.) 


ACT  V. 

Scene  L 

Butler's  Chamber, 

BuTLEB,  and  Majob  Gebaldin. 

BUTLEB. 

Find  me  twelve  strong  dragoons,  arm  them  with  pikes, 
For  there  must  be  no  firing- 
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Conceal  them  somewhere  near  the  banquet-room. 
And  soon  as  the  dessert  is  served  up,  rush  all  in 
And  cry — **  Who  is  loyal  to  the  Emperor ! " 
I  will  OTertnm  the  table — ^while  you  attack 
nio  and  Terzky,  and  demitch  ll^m  both. 
The  casUe-palaice  is  well  oarr^d  and  guarded. 
That  no  intelligence  of  this  piroceeding 
May  make  its  way  to  the  Duke.     Go  instantly; 
Have  you  yet  sent  for  Captain  Deyereux 
And  the  Macdonald? 

GEIULLDIN. 

They'll  be  here  anon. 

[Exit  Ge&aldik. 

BUTLEB. 

Here's  no  room  for  delay.    The  <ntizens 
Declare  for  him,  a  dizzy  drunken  spirit 
Possesses  the  whole  town.     They  see  in  the  Duke 
A  Prince  of  peace,  a  founder  of  new  ages 
And  golden  times.    Arms  too  have  been  given  out 
By  the  town-council,  and  a  hundred  citizens 
Have  volunteered  themselves  to  stand  on  guard. 
Despatch!  then,  be  the  word;  for  enemies 
Threaten  us  from  without  and  from  within. 

SOISKE   II. 

BuTuat,  Captain  Dbtstebeux,  and  Macxxsklld. 

UACDONALD. 

Here  we  are,  General. 

What's  to  be  the  watchword? 

BUTLEB. 

Long  live  the  Emperor ! 

BOTH  (recoiling). 
How? 

live  the  House  of  Austria ! 

DEVJBBSTDX. 

Have  we  not  sworn  fidelity  to  Friedland? 

Have  we  not  march'd  to  this  jOace  to  protect  him-? 
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STJTLEB. 

Protect  a  traitor,  and  his  country's  enemy? 

DEYEBJSUX. 

Why,  yes !  in  his  name  you  administered 
Our  oath. 

KAOPONAU). 

And  followed  him  yourself  to  Egra. 

BUTLEB 

I  did  it  the  more  surely  to  destroy  him 

DETEBEUX. 

So  then ! 

HACDONAIJ). 

An  altered  case ! 

BTJTLEB  {to  DEVEEEUX). 

Thou  "wretched  man 
So  easily  leavest  thou  thy  oath  and  colours'? 

DEYEBEUX. 

The  devil ! — ^I  but  followed  your  example. 
If  you  could  prove  a  villain,  why  not  we  ? 

KACnONALD. 

We've  nought  to  do  with  thinking — ^thats  your  business. 
You  are  our  General,  and  give  out  the  orders ; 
-We  follow  you,  though  the  track  lead  to  hell. 

BUTLEB  {appeased) 
Good  then!  we  know  each  otiier. 

liACDONAIJ). 

I  should  hope  so. 

DEVEBEUX. 

Soldiers  of  fortune  are  we — who  bids  mosti 
He  has  us. 

HAODOKJkU). 

TRs  e'en  so ! 

BUTLER. 

Well,  for  the  fwesent 
Te  must  remain  honest  and  faithful  soldiers. 

DEYEBEUX. 

We  wish  no  other. 

BUTLEB. 

Ay,  and  make  your  fortunes. 

X  s  d 
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VACDONIID. 

That  18  still  better. 

Listen ! 

BOTH. 

We  attend. 

BIJTLEB. 

It  is  the  Smperor's  will  and  ordinance 

To  seize  the  person  of  the  Prince-Duke  Friedland, 

Aliye  or  dead. 

DETEBEtnC 

It  runs  so  in  the  letter. 

KACDONALD. 

Aliye  or  dead — these  were  the  yerj  words. 

BUTLEB. 

And  he  shall  be  rewarded  from  the  State 
In  land  and  gold,  who  proffers  aid  thereto. 

DEYEBETJX. 

At  I  that  sounds  well.    The  words  sound  always  well 
Tnat  travel  hither  from  the  Court.    Yes !  yes ! 
We  know  already  what  Court-words  import. 
A  golden  chain  perhaps  in  sign  of  favour, 
Or  an  old  charger,  or  a  parchment  patent, 
And  such  like. — The  Prince-Duke  pays  better. 

IfACDOKALD. 

Yes. 
The  Duke's  a  splendid  paymaster. 

BUTLEB. 

All  over 
With  that,  my  friends !  His  lucky  stars  are  set 

KACDONALD. 

And  is  that  certain ! 

BUTLEB. 

You  have  my  word  for  it. 

DEVEREUX. 

His  lucky  fortunes  all  past  by? 

BUTLEB. 

For  ever* 
fie  is  as  poor  as  we.  ; 

KAGDONALD. 

As  poor  as  we? 
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DETEBEUX. 

Macdonald,  well  desert  him. 

BUTLER. 

We'll  desert  him  ? 
Full  twenty  thousand  have  done  that  already ; 
We  must  do  more,  my  countrymen !     In  short— 
We — ^we  must  kill  him. 

BOTH  {starting  hack), 
Killhimt 

BUTLEB. 

Yes,  must  kill  him; 
And  for  that  purpose  have  I  chosen  you. 

BOTH. 

Us  I 

BUTLEB. 

You,  Captain  Devereux,  and  thee,  Macdonald. 

DEVEBEUX  {after  a  pause). 
Choose  you  some  other. 

BUTLEB. 

What!  art  dastardly? 
Thou,  "with  full  thirty  lives  to  answer  for — 
.   Thou  conscientious  of  a  sudden  ? 

DEVEBEUX. 

Nay 
To  assassinate  our  Lord  and  General 


MACDONALD. 

To  whom  we  ve  sworn  a  soldier's  oath- 

BUTLEB. 

The  oath 
Is  null,  for  Friedland  is  a  traitor. 

DEVEBEUX. 

No,  no !  it  is  too  bad  ! 

MACDONALD. 

Yes,  by  my  sou!  I 
It  is  too  bad.     One  has  a  conscience  too — 

DEVEBEUX. 

If  it  were  not  our  Chieftain,  who  so  long 

Has  issued  the  commands,  and  claimed  our  duty-«> 

BXTTLEB. 

Is  iliat  the  objection? 
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Were  it  mj  asm  father. 
And  the  Emperor's  service  shoiild  demaad  it  of  me. 
It  might  be  done  peilu^M — ^But  we  are  soldiers. 
And  to  assassinate  oar  Chief  Cmmnander, 
That  is  a  sin,  a  foul  abominati<m. 
From  which  no  monk  or  confessor  absolyea  oa. 

BtTTLEB. 

I  am  your  Pope,  and  giye  yon  absolution. 
Determine  quickly! 

DEYEBEUX. 

Twill  not  do. 

IfACnONALD. 

Twon't  do  I 

BXJTLEB. 

Well,  off  then !  and — send  Pestahitz  to  me. 

DEYEBEUX  {liesitates). 
The  Pestalutz 

IfACDONALD. 

What  may  you  wniitwith  him? 

fiUTLEB. 

If  you  reject  it,  we  can  find  enough — 

DEYERETTX. 

Nay,  if  he  must  foil,  we  may  earn  the  boun^ 
As  well  as  any  other.     What  think  you, 
Brother  Macdonald? 

UACDONALD. 

Why,  if  he  mtiat  fall. 
And  wiU  £all,  and  it  can't  be  otherwise. 
One  would  not  give  place  to  this  Pestalutz. 

DEYEl^ux  {after  some  reflection). 
When  do  you  purpose  he  should  Ml? 

BUTLEB. 

This  night. 
To-morrow  will  the  Swedes  be  at  our  gates. 

nEYEBETTX. 

You  take  upon  you  all  the  consequences  ? 

T  +  ir      1.  BUTLEB. 

X  take  the  whole  upon  me. 
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And  it  is 
The  Emperor's  will,  bis  express  absolute  will  ? 
For  we  ba^e  iastances,  that  folks  may  like 
Tbe  murder,  and  jet  bang  tbe  murderer. 

BUTXiEB. 

The  manifesto  says — "  alive  or  dead." 
Alive — 'tis  not  possible — ^you  see  it  is  not, 

BETEBEtJX. 

Well,  dead  then !  dead !     But  bow  can  we  come  at  him? 
Tbe  town  is  filled  with  Terzky's  soldiery. 

ICACDONAU). 

Ay!  and  then  Terzky  still  remains,  and  lUo 

BUTLEB. 

With  these  you  shall  begin — ^you  understand  me  ? 

DEVEREUX. 

How !  And  must  they  too  perish  ? 

s      BUTLEB. 

They  the  first. 

MACDONAi;.P. 

Hear,  Devereux !    A  bloody  evening  this. 

DEVEBEUX. 

HaveyouazEum^or  that?   Commission  me-«* 

BUTluEB. 

*Tis  given  in  trust  to  Major  Geraldin ; 
This  is  a  carnival  night,  and  there's  a  feast 
Given  at  the  castle — there  we  shall  surprise  them. 
And  hew  them  down.     The  Pestalutz  and  Lesley 
Have  that  commission.     Soon  as  that  is  finished — 

DEVEBSUX. 

Hear,  General !  It  will  be  all  one  to  you — 
Hark  ye,  let  me  exchange  with  Geraldin. 

BUTLEB. 

Twill  be  the  lesser  danger  with  the  Duke. 

DEVEBEUX. 

Danger !    The  devil !   What  do  you  think  me,  General? 
Tis  the  Duke's  eye,  and  not  his  sword,  I  fear. 

BUTLEB. 

What  can  his  eye  do  to  thee  ? 
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DEVEBEUX. 

Death  and  hell ! 
Thou  know*8t  that  I'm  no  milksop,  General ! 
But  'tis  not  eight  days  since  the  Duke  did  send  me 
Twenty  gold  pieces  for  this  good  warm  coat 
Which  I  have  on !  and  then  for  him  to  see  me 
Standing  hefore  him  with  the  pike,  his  murderer* 
That  eye  of  his  looking  upon  this  coat- 
Why— why — ^the  devil  fetch  me !  I'm  no  milksop ! 

BUTLEB. 

The  Duke  presented  thee  this  good  warm  coat. 

And  thou,  a  needy  wight,  hast  pangs  of  conscience 

To  run  him  through  &e  body  in  return. 

A  coat  that  is  far  better  and  far  warmer 

Did  the  Emperor  give  to  him,  the  Prince's  mautLe. 

How  doth  he  thimk  the  Emperor?    With  revolt, 

And  treason. 

DEVEBEUX. 

That  IS  true.  The  devil  take 
Such  thankers!  Ill  despatch  him. 

BUTLEB. 

And  would'st  quiet 
Thy  conscience,  thou  hast  nought  to  do  but  simply 
Pull  off  the  coat;  so  canst  thou  do  the  deed 
With  light  heart  and  good  spirits. 

«  PEVEBEUX. 

You  are  right. 
That  did  not  strike  me.    Ill  pull  off  the  coat — 
So  there's  an  end  of  it. 

HACDOKAU). 

Yes,  but  there's  another 
Point  to  be  thought  of. 

BUTLEB. 

And  what's  that,  Macdonald? 

MACDOKALD. 

What  avails  sword  or  dagger  against  7iim  f 
-  He  is  not  to  be  wounded — ^he  is — 

BUTLEE  {starting  up). 

What? 

MACDONALD. 

Safe  agamst  shot,  and  Stab,  and  flash !   Hard  fitozen. 
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Secured  and  "warranted  by  the  black  art ! 
His  body  is  impenetrable,  I  tell  you. 

BEYEBEUX. 

In  Ingolstadt  there  was  just  such  another :      / 
His  whole  skin  was  the  same  as  steel ;  at  last 
We  were  obliged  to  beat  him  down  with  gimstocks. 

AIACDONALD. 

Hear  what  111  do. 

DEYEBEXJX. 

Well. 

MACDONAU).  t 

In  the  cloister  here 
There's  a  Dominican,  my  countryman. 
Ill  make  him  dip  my  sword  and  pike  for  me 
In  holy  water,  and  say  o^ver  them 
One  of  his  strongest  blessings.    That*s  probatom ! 
Nothing  can  stand  'gainst  that. 

BUTLEB 

So  do,  Macdonald ! 
But  now  go  and  select  from  out  the  regiment 
Twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied  fellows, 
And  let  them  take  the  oaths  to  the  Emperor. 
Then  when  it  strikes  eleven,  when  the  first  rounds 
Are  pass'd,  conduct  them  silently  as  may  be 
To  the  house — I  will  myself  be  not  far  off. 

DEYEBEUX. 

But  how  do  we  get  through  Hartschier  and  Gordon, 
That  stand  on  guard  there  in  the  inner  chamber? 

BUTLER 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  place» 
I  lead  you  through  a  back  door  that's  defended 
By  one  man  only.    Me  my  rank  aud  office 
Give  access  to  the  Duke  at  every  hour. 
Ill  go  before  you — ^with  one  poniard-stroke  / 
Gut  Hartschier's  windpipe,  and  make  way  for  you. 

DEYEBEXJX. 

And  when  we  are  there,  by  what  means  shaU  we  gain 
The  Duke's  bed-chamberr  without  his  alarming 
The  servants  of  the  Court :  for  he  has  here 
A  numerous  company  of  followers  ? 
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BinXJEB. 

The  attendants  fill  the  ri^t  ning :  he  hates  bustle* 
And  lodges  in  the  left  wing  quite  alone. 

DEVESEUX. 

Were  it  well  orer— hey,  Macdonald?  I 
Feel  queerly  on  the  occasion,  devil  knows ! 

ICACDONALD. 

And  I  too.     Tis  too  great  a  personage. 
People  will  hold  us  for  a  brace  of  villains. 

BUTLBB. 

In  plenty,  honour,  splendour — ^yo«  may  safely 
Laugh  at  the  people's  babbl^. 

DSTEBEUX. 

If  the  business 
Squares  with  onels  h<mour^— if  that  be  quite  certain — 

BUTLBB. 

Set  yoor  hearts  quite  at  ease.    Ye  save  lor  Ferdinand 
His  crown  and  empire.    The  reward  can  be 
No  small  one. 

DEVEBEUX. 

And  *tis  his  purpose  to  dethrone  the  Emperor? 

BUTLEB. 

Yes ! — ^Yes ! — ^to  rob  him  of  his  crown  and  life. 

BBYEBETJX. 

And  he  must  fall  by  the  executioner's  hands,. 
Should  we  deliver  him  up  to  the  Emperor 
Alive? 

BUTLEB. 

It  were  his  certain  destiny. 

DEVEREXJX. 

Well !  Well !  Come  then,  Macdonald,  he  shall  not 
Lie  long  in  pain. 

[Exeunt  Btjtleb  through  one  door,  Macdonaijd  and 
Devereux  through  the  other. 

Scene  III. 
^  Saloon,  terminated  by  a  Gallery  which  extends  far  into  the 

baekgrotmd. 
Waiaekstein  sitting  at  a  taUe.    The  Swedish  Captaih 

standing  before  him, 

^  WALLBNSTEIN. 

t-ommend  me  to  your  lord.     I  sympathize 
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In  bis  good  fertone ;  and  if  jon  have  seen  me 

Deficient  in  the  expressions  of  that  joj, 

Which  such  a  Yictory  might  well  demand. 

Attribute  it  to  no  lack  of  good  will, 

For  henceforth  are  our  fortunes  one.    Farewell, 

And  for  your  trouble  take  my  thanks.     To-monov 

The  citadel  shall  be  suirender'd  to  you 

On  your  arrival. 

[The  Swedish  Gaftaxs  retires,  Wallekstbin  sita 
lost  m  thought^  hi*  e^  fixed  vaeantlif,  and  his 
head  sustained  by  his^  hand.  The  Countess 
Tebzkt  enters,  sUmds  before  him  for  awhile,  un- 
observed by  him ;  at  length  he  starts^  sees  her  and 
recollects  himself. 

WAUJSKSTBIK. 

Comest  thou  from- her  ?    Is  she  restored?    How  is  she  ? 

countess. 
My  sister  tells  me,  she  was  more  collected 
After  her  conversation  with  the  Swede. 
She  has  now  retired  to  rest. 

wallenstein. 

The  pang  will  soften, 
She  win  shed  tears. 

COUNTESS. 

I  find  thee  alter'd  too, 
My  brother !     After  such  a  victory 
I  had  expected  to  have  found  in  thee 
A  cheerful  spirit.     0  remain  thou  firm ! 
Sustain,  uphold  us  t    For  our  light  thou  art, 
Our  sun. 

WAUiENSTEIN. 

Be  qmet    I  ail  nothing.    Whereas 
Thy  husband  ? 

COUNTESS* 

At  a  banquet — ^he  and  Illo. 

WALLENSTEIN  {rises  and  strides  across  the  saloon). 
The  night's  far  spent.    Betake  thee  to  thy  chamb^. 

COUNTESS. 

Bid  me  not  go,  0  let  me  stay  with  thee ! 
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WAixsKSTEiK  {moves  to  the  windoui). 
There  is  a  busy  motion  in  the  Heaven, 
The  wind  doth  chase  the  fla^  upon  the  tower, 
Fast  sweep  the  clouds,  the  sickle  ^  of  the  moon. 
Struggling,  darts  snatches  of  uncertain  light. 
Ko  form  of  star  is  visible !    That  one 
White  stain  of  light,  that  single  glimmering  jonder. 
Is  from  Cassiopeia,  and  therein 
Is  Jupiter.    {A  patue).    But  now 
The  blackness  of  the  troubled  element  hides  him  I 

[He  nnk$  into  prqfotmd  melaneholy,  and  looks 
vacantly  into  the  distance. 

ooxTNTESS  {looks  on  him  mournfully ^  then  grasps  his  hand). 
What  art  thou  brooding  on  ? 

WAIXXNSTEIN. 

Methinks, 
If  I  but  saw  him,  'twould  be  well  with  me. 
He  is  the  star  of  my  nativity. 
And  often  marvellously  hath  his  aspect 
Shot  strength  into  my  heart 

COUNTESS. 

Thoult  see  him  again. 
WAIJL£NSTEIN  {remains  for  a  while  xoith  absent  mind,  tJien  as- 
sumes a  livelier  manner,  and    turning  suddenly   to    the 
Countess). 
See  him  again  ?    0  never,  neyer  again ! 

*  Theie  fonr  lines  are  ezptessed  in  the  original  with  exquisite  felicitj. 

Am  Himmel  ist  gescbaftige  Bewegnng. 

Des  Thurmes  Fanne  jagt  der  Wind,  schnell  geht 

Ber  Wolken  Zng,  die  Mondestickd  vankt, 

Und  durch  die  Nacht  nickt  ungewine  Helle. 
The  word  "  moon-sickle/'  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  Harris,  as  quoted 
hy  Johnson,  under  the  word  "  falcated."  "  The  enliffhtened  part  of  the 
moon  appears  in  the  form  of  a  sickle  or  reaping-hook,  which  is  while  she  is 
^rT"?  ^"*™  *^®  conjunction  to  the  opposition,  or  from  the  new  moon  to  the 
th   ia  'V*  ^**™  ^^U  to  a  new  again,  the  enlightened  part  appears  gibbous,  and 

En^r\  ^**^i*  "  "^rsLriken  "  and  "  schweben  "  are  not  easily  transhited.  The 
daiSn  ^**'^"'  Jy  which  we  attempt  to  render  them,  are  either  vulgar  or  pe- 
^Dmft^*!?  °4  ''Efficiently  general  application.  So  "  der  Wolken  Zug  "— 
'Ward  in  swift  «^^'"**"  ®^  clouds.— -Tl^e  Masses  of  the  Clouds  sw^p  pn- 
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COUNTESS. 

How? 

WAIXENSTETN. 

He  is  gone — ^is  dust. 

COUNTESS. 

Whom  meanest  thou,  then  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He,  the  more  fortunate !  yea,  he  hath  finished ! 

For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future. 

His  life  is  bright — bright  without  spot  it  wew, 

And  cannot  cease  to  be.    No  ominous  hour 

Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 

Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear ; 

No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 

Of  the  unsteady  planets.     O  'tis  well 

With  him !  but  who  knows  what  the  coming  hour 

Veird  in  thick  darkness  brings  for  us? 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  speakest 
Of  Piccolomini.     What  was  his  death  ? 
The  courier  had  just  left  thee  as  I  came. 

[Wallenstein  ly  a  motion  of  his  hand  makes  signs  to 
her  to  be  silent. 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  upon  the  backward  view, 
Let  us  look  forward  into  sunny  days, 
Welcome  with  joyous  heart  the  victory, 
Forget  what  it  has  cost  thee.    Not  to-day. 
For  the  first  time,  thy  friend  was  to  thee  dead ; 
To  thee  he  died,  when  first  he  parted  from  thee. 

wallenstein. 
This  anguish  will  be  wearied  down*,  I  know; 
What  pang  is  permanent  with  man  ?    From  the  highest, 
As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day. 
He  learns  to  wean  himself :  for  the  strong  hours 

*  A  very  inadequate  translation  of  the  original  :— 

Yenchmensen  werd'  ich  diesen  Schlag^  das  weUs  ich^ 
Penn  waa  yenchmeTzte  nicht  der  Mensch  ! 

LITERALLT. 

I  shall  grieve  down  this  blow^  of  that  Tm  conscious : 

"What  does  not  man  griere  down  t  •  - 
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Conquer  bim.    Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 
In  him.    The  bloom  is  vanish 'd  from  my  life. 
For  0  I  he  stood  beside  me,  like  my  youth, 
Transformed  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream. 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils, 
The  beautiful  is  vanish^d-^and  returns  not. 

couirrEss. 
O  be  not  treacherous  to  thy  own  power. 
Thy  heart  is  rich  enough  to  vivify 
Itself.     Thou  lovest  and  pnzest  virtues  in  him, 
The  which  thyself  didst  plant,  thyself  unfold. 
WALLENSTEiN  {gtep(ping  to  the  door). 
Who  interrupts  us  now  at  tiiiis  late  hour  ? 
It  is  the  Governor.    He  brings  the  keys 
Of  the  Citadel.     Tis  midnight.     Leave  me,  sister ! 

COUKXESS. 

0  'tis  80  hard  to  me  this  night  to  leave  thee- 
A  boding  fear  possesses  me ! 

WALI^EKSTEIN. 

Fear!  Wherefore? 

COUNTESS. 

Shouldst  thou  depart  this  night,  and  we  at  waking 
Never  more  find  thee ! 

WAIiI/ENSTKTN. 

Fancies ! 

COUNTESS. 

0  my -soul 
Has  long  been  weigh*d  down  by  these  dark  forebodingsk 
And  if  I  combat  and  repel  them  waking. 
They  still  crush  down  upon  my  heart  in  dcreams. 

1  saw  thee  yesternight  with  thy  first  mih 
Sit  at  a  banquet,  gorgeously  attired. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

This  was  a  dream  of  favourable  omen, 

That  marriage  being  the  founder  of  my  fortunes. 

COUNTESS. 

To-day  I  dreamt  that  I  was  seeking  thee 
In  thy  own  chamber.    As  I  entered,  lo  I 
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It  was  no  more  a  chamber :  the  Chartimise 

At  Gitschin  'twas,  which  thou  thyself  hast  founded, 

And  where  it  is  thy  will  that  thou  should'st  be 

Interred. 

WALLENSTEm. 

Thy  soul  is  busy  with  tiiese  thoughts. 

OOtJKTESS. 

What !  dost  thou  not  beheye  that  of^in  dreams 
A  voice  of  warning  speaks  prophetic  to  us  ? 

WALLENSTEIK. 

.    There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exist  such  voices 
Yet  I  would  not  call  them 
Voices  of  warning  that  announce  to  us 
Only  the  inevitable.     As  the  sun, 
Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events, 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 
That  which  we  read  of  the  fourth  Henry's  death 
Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me  like  a  tale 
Of  my  own  future  destiny.     The  king 
Felt  in  his  breast  the  phantom  of  the  knife. 
Long  ere  Eavaillac  arm'd  himseK  therewith. 
His  quiet  mind  forsook  him :  the  phantasma 
Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  chased  him  forth 
Into  the  open  air :  like  funeral  knells 
Sounded  that  coronation  lestivBl ; 
And  still  with  boding  ser»e  he  heard  the  tread 
Of  those  feet  that  even  then  were  seeking  him 
Throughout  the  streets  of  Paris. 

comsTBss. 

And  to  t^^ 
The  voice  within  thy  soul  bodes  nothing? 

WiXLENSTEIK 

Nothing. 
JBe  wholly  tranquil. 

GOTTNTESS. 

And  another  time 
Iliasten'd  after  the^,  and  thou  rann'st  from  me 
Through  a  long  suite,  through  many  a  spacious  hall, 
There  seem'd  no  end  of  it :  doors  creak'd  and  clapp'd; 
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I  follow*d  panting,  but  could  not  overtake  thee ; 

When  on  a  sudden  did  I  feel  myself 

Grasped  from  behind — ^the  hand  was  cold  that  grasped  me — 

*Twa8  thou,  and  thou  didst  kiss  me,  and  there  seem*d 

A  crimson  coYoring  to  envelop  us. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That  is  the  crimson  tapestry  of  my  chamber. 

COUNTESS  {gazing  on  him). 
If  it  should  come  to  that — ^if  I  should  see  thee, 
Who  Btandest  now  before  me  in  the  fulness 
Of  life —  [Shefedls  on  his  breast  and  weeps. 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

The  Emperor^  proclamation  weighs  upon  thee-— 
Alphabets  wound  not — ^and  he  finds  no  hands. 

COUNTESS. 

If  he  should  find  them,  my  resolve  is  taken-— 
I  bear  about  me  my  support  and  refuge. 

[Exit  CouNTEsa 

Scene  IV. 

Wallenstein,  Gordon. 

wallenstein. 
All  quiet  in  the  town? 

GORDON. 

The  town  is  quiet. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  hear  a  boisterous  music !  and  the  Castle 
Is  lighted  up.    Who  are  the  revellers  ? 

GORDON. 

There  is  a  banquet  given  at  the  Castle 

To  the  Count  Terzky,  and  Field  Marshal  lUo. 

WALLENSTEIN 

In  honour  of  the  victory — This  tribe 

Can  show  their  joy  in  nothing  else  but  feasting. 

[Bings.    The  Groom  of  the  Chamber  enters. 
Unrobe  me.    I  will  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

[Wallenstein  takes  the  keys  from  Gordon. 
So  we  are  guarded  from  all  enemies. 
And  shut  in  with  sure  friends. 
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For  all  must  cheat  me,  or  a  face  like  this 

[Fiosing  his  eye  on  Gobdok. 
Was  ne'er  a  hypocrite  *s  mask. 

\T1ie  Gboom  of  the  Chambeb  takes  off  his  mantle^ 
collar,  and  scarf. 

WAIiLENSTBIN. 

Take  care — \vhat  is  that? 

GBOOM  OF  THE  CHAilBEB. 

The  golden  chain  is  snapped  in  two. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well,  it  has  lasted  long  enough.     Here — give  it. 

[He  takes  and  looks  at  the  chavn^ 
Twas  the  first  present  of  the  Emperor. 
He  hung  it  round  me  in  the  war  of  Friule, 
He  being  then  Archduke ;  and  I  have  worn  it 
Till  now  from  habit 

From  superstition,  if  you  will.     Belike, 
It  was  to  be  a  talisman  to  me ; 
And  while  I  wore  it  on  my  neck.in  faith, 
It  was  to  chain  to  me  all  my  life  long 
The  volatile  fortune,  whose  first  pledge  it  was. 
Well,  be  it  so !  Henceforward  a  new  fortune 
Must  spring  up  for  me ;  for  the  potency 
Of  this  charm  is  dissolved. 

[Gboom  of  the  Chambeb  retires  with  the  vestments, 
Wallbnstein  rises,  takes  a  stride  across  the  room, 
and  stands  at  last  before  Gobdon  in  a  posture  of' 
meditation. 

How  the  old  time  returns  upon  me !  I 

Behold  myself  once  more  at  Burgau,  where 

We  two  were  Pages  of  the  Court  together. 

We  oftentimes  disputed :  thy  intention 

Was  ever  good ;  but  thou  wert  wont  to  play 

The  Moralist  and  Preacher,  and  wouldst  rail  at  me— 

That  I  strove  after  things  too  high  for  me, 

Giving  my  faith  to  bold  unlawful  dreams. 

And  still  extol  to  me  the  golden  mean. 

— Thy  wisdom  hath  been  proved  a  thriftless  friend 

To  thy  own  self.    S*)e,  it  has  made  thee  early 

A  superannuated  mai,  and  (but 
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That  my  munificent  stars  will  intenrene) 
Woold  let  thee  in  some  miserable  comer 
Go  out  like  an  unteuded  lamp. 

OOBBON. 

My  Prince ! 
With  light  heart  the  poor  fisher  moors  his  boat. 
And  watches  from  the  shore  the  lofty  ship 
Stranded  amid  the  storm. 

WAIXBNSTEIN. 

Art  thou  already 
In  harbour  then,  old  man  ?    Well !   I  am  not. 
The  unconquer'd  spirit  drives  me  o'er  life's  billows ; 
My  planks  still  firm,  my  canvas  swelling  proudly. 
Hope  is  my  goddess  still,  and  Youth  my  inmate ; 
And  while  we  stand  thus  front  to  front  almost 
I  might  presume  to  say,  that  the  swift  years 
Have  passed  by  powerless  o'er  my  imblanched  hair. 

[He  moves  with  long  strides  across  the  Saloon,  amd 
remains  on  the  opposite  sids  over  against  Gosdon. 
Who  now  persists  in  calling  Fortune  Mse  ? 
To  me  she  has  proved  faithful ;  with  fond  love 
Took  me  from. out  the. common  ranks  of  men. 
And  like  a  mother  goddess,  with  strong  arm 
Carried  me  swiftly  up  the  steps  of  life. 
Nothing  is  common  in  my  destiny, 
Nor  in  the  furrows  of  my  hand.    Who  dares 
Interpret  then  my  life  for  me  as  'twere 
One  of  the  undistinguishable  many? 
True,  in  this  present  moment  I  appear 
Fallen  low  indeed ;  but  I  shall  rise  again. 
The  high  flood  vnll  soon  follow  on  this  ebb ; 
The  fountain  of  my  fortune,  which  now  stops 
Bepress'd  and  bound  by  some  malicious  star. 
Will  soon  in' joy  play  forth  from  all  its  pipes. 

GOBDON. 

And  yet  remember  I  the  good  old  proverb, 
"  Let  the  night  come  before  we  praise  the  day." 
I  would  be  Slow  from  long-continued  fortune 
To  gather  hope :  for  Hope  is  the  companion 
wven  to  the  unfortunate  by  pitying  Heaven, 
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Fdar  hovers  round  the  head  of  prosperous  men : 
For  still  unsteady  are  the  scales  of  fate. 

WALLEN8TEIK  {smUing). 
I  hear  the  very  Gordon  that  of  old 
Was  wont  to  preach,  now  once  more  preaching ; 

know  well,  that  all  sublunary  things 
Are  still  the  vassals  of  vicissitude. 
The  unpropitious  gods  demand  their  tribute 
This  long  ago  the  ancient  Pagans  knew : 
And  therefore  of  their  own  accord  they  offer 'd 
To  themselves  injuries,  so  to  atone 
The  jealousy  of  their  (Uvinities : 
And  human  sacrifices  bled  to  Typhon. 

[4fter  a  pausey  serious,  and  in  a  mors  subdued  manner 
I  too  have  sacrificed  to  him — For  me 
There  fell  the  dearest  friend,  and  through  my  fault 
He  fell !  No  joy  from  favourable  fortune 
Can  overweigh  the  anguish  of  this  stroke. 
The  envy  of  my  destiny  is  glutted : 
Life  pays  for  life.     On  his  pure  head  the  lightning 
Was  dnkwn  off  which  would  else  have  shattered  me. 

— -  Scene  V. 

To  tJiese  enter  Seki. 

WALLENSTEIN.  . 

Is  not  that  Seni !  and  beside  himself. 

If  one  may  trust  his  looks  ?    What  brings  thee  hither 

At  this  late  hour,  Baptista  ? 

B&m. 

Terror,  Duke ! 
On  thy  account. 

WAIXEKSTEIN. 

What  now? 

SENI. 

Flee  ere  the  day-break ! 
Trust  not  thy  person  to  the  Swedes ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  now 
Is  in  thy  thoughts  ? 

F  F  S 
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8EKI  (with  louder  voiee), 
Trast  not  thj  person  to  the  Swedes. 

WAIXEKSTEIK. 

What  is  it,  then? 
BEKi  UHll  more  urgently), 

0  wait  not  the  arriTal  of  these  Swedes ! 
An  eyil  near  at  hand  is  threatening  thee 

From  fialse  friends.    All  the  signs  stand  fall  of  honor ! 
Near,  near  at  hand  the  net-work  of  perdition — 
Yea,  even  now  *tis  heing  cast  around  thee ! 

WAU^NSTEIN. 

Baptista,  thou  art  dreaming ! — Fear  hefools  thee* 

SEKI. 

Believe  not  that  an  empty  fear  deludes  me. 

Come,  read  it  in  the  planetaiy  aspects ; 

Bead  it  thyself,  that  ruin  threatens  thee 

From  fiedse  fiends.  ^ 

WALLENSTEIN. 

From  the  falseness  of  my  friends 
Has  risen  the  whole  of  my  unprosperous  fortunes. 
The  warning  should  have  come  hefore !    At  present  ' 

1  need  no  revelation  from  the  stars 
To  know  that. 

SENT. 

Come  and  see !  trust  thine  own  eyes  I 
A  fearful  sign  stands  in  the  house  of  life —  ^ 

An  enemy ;  a  fiend  lurks  close  behind  i 

The  radiance  of  thy  planet. — O  be  wam'd  I 
Deliver  not-up  thyself  to  these  heathens. 
To  wage  a  var  against  our  holy  church. 

WALLENSTEIN  {laughing  gently). 
The  oracie  rails  that  way  1    Yes,  yes !     Now 
I  recollect.     This  junction  with  the  Swedes  j 

Did  never  please  thee — ^lay  thyself  to  sleep,  1 

Baptista !     Signs  like  these  I  do  not  fear. 
ooBDON  {who  during  the  whole  of  this  dialogue  has  shown  marks 
of  extreme  agitation^  and  now  turns  to  wallenstein^ 
My  Duke  and  General  I  May  I  dare  presume  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Speak  freely. 
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60BD0N. 

What  if  'twere  no  mere  creation 
Of  fear,  if  God's  high  providence  vouchsafed 
To  interpose  its  aid  for  your  deliverance, 
And  made  that  mouth  its  organ  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye're  both  feverish! 
How  can  mishap  come  to  me  from  the  Swedes ! 
They  sought  this  junction  with  me — 'tis  their  interest. 

GOBDON  {with  difficulty  suppressing  his  emotion). 
But  what  if  the  arrival  of  these  Swedes — 
What  if  this  were  the  very  thing  that  wing'd 
The  ruin  that  is  flying  to  your  temples  ? 

[Flings  himself  at  his  feet. 
Tbexe  is  yet  time,  my  Prince. 

SENI. 

O  hear  him !  hear  him ! 
OOBDON  {rises). 
The  Bhineffrare's  still  far  off.    Give  but  the  orders. 
This  citadel  shall  close  its  gates  upon  him. 
If  then  he  will  besiege  us,  let  him  try  it 
But  this  I  say ;  hell  find  his  own  destruction 
With  his  whole  force  before  these  ramparts,  sooner 
Than  weary  down  the  valour  of  our  spirit. 
He  shall  experience  what  a  band  of  heroes. 
Inspirited  by  an  heroic  leader. 
Is  able  to  perform.    And  if  indeed 
It  be  thy  serious  wish  to  midie  amend 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done  amiss, — this,  this 
Will  touch  and  reconcile  the  Emperor, 
Who  gladly  turns  his  heart  to  thoughts  of  mercy ; 
And  Friedland,  who  returns  repentant  to  him. 
Will  stand  yet  higher  in  his  Emperor's  favour, 
Than  e'er  he  stowL  when  he  had  never  fallen. 
WALLEKSTEIN  {contemplates  him  with  surpriscy  remains  silent 

awhile^  betraying  strong  emotion), 
Gordon — ^your  zeal  and  fervour  lead  you  far. 
Well,  well — ^an  old  friend  has  a  privilege. 
Blood,  Gordon,  has  been  flowing.     Never,  never 
Can  the  Emperor  pardon  me :  and  if  he  could. 
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Yet  I — I  iie*er  could  let  myself  be  pardon*<i. 

Had  I  foreknoTm  what  now  has  taken  place, 

That  he,  my  dearest  friend,  would  fall  for  me» 

My  first  death-offering ;  and  bad  the  heart 

Spoken  to  me,  as  now  it  has  done — Gordon* 

It  may  be,  I  might  haye  bethought  myself. 

It  may  be  too,  I  might  not.    Might  or  might  not, 

Is  now  an  idle  question.    All  too  seriously 

Has  it  begun  to  end  in  nothing,  Gordon ! 

Let  it  then  have  its  course.  [St^fping  to  the  window. 

All  dark  and  silent — at  the  castle  too 

All  is  now  hush'd — ^Light  me,  Chamberlain ! 

[The  Gboom  of  the  Chaubbb,  wJio  had  entered  dur- 
ing the  last  dialogue,  and  had  been  standing  at  a 
distance  and  listening  to  it  with  visible  eorpressions 
of  the  deepest  interest,  advances  in  extreme  agita- 
tion, and  throws  himself  at  the  Duke's  feet. 

And  thou  too  I     But  I  know  why  thou  dost  wish 

My  reconcilement  with  the  Emperor. 

Poor  man !  he  hath  a  small  estate  in  Gannthia^ 

And  fears  it  will  be  forfeited  because 

He*s  in  my  service.    Am  I  then  so  poor 

That  I  no  longer  can  indemnify 

My  servants  ?    Well !  to  no  one  I  employ 

Means  of  compulsion.    If  *tis  thy  belief 

That  fortune  has  fled  from  me,  go !  forsake  me. 

This  night  for  the  last  time  majst  thou  oniobe  me. 

And  then  go  over  to  thy  Emperor. 

Gordon,  good  night  I  I  think  to  make  a  lox^ 

Sleep  of  it :  for  the  struggle  and  the  tu^rmoil 

Of  this  last  day  or  two  was  great    May't  please  you !    * 

Take  care  that  they  awake  me  not  too  early. 

[Exit  Wallemsixik,  liie  Gboom  of  ths  CHJkicBEB 
lighting  him.  Semi  follows,  Gobdon  remains  on 
the  darkened  sitage,  following  Ihe  Dukb  with  his 
eye,  tiU  he  disappears  at  the  fariher  end  of  the 
gallery:  then  by  his  gestures  the  old  man  expresses 
the  depth  of  his  -anguish  and  stands  Uamng 
against  a  piUar* 
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Scene  VI. 

Gordon,  Bdtleb  {at  first  behind  the  scenes). 

butler  {not  yet  come  into  view  of  the  stage). 
Here  stand  in  silence  till  I  give  the  signal. 

GORDON  {starts  up). 
'Tis  he !  he  has  already  brought  the  murderers. 

BUTLER, 

^  The  lights  are  out.    All  lies  in  profound  sleep. 

GORDON. 

What  shall  I  do,  shall  I  attempt  to  save  him  ? 
Shall  I  call  up  the  house  ?  alarm  the  guards  ? 

butler  {appears,  hut  scarcely  on  the  stage). 
A  light  gleams  hither  from  the  corridor. 
It  leads  directly  to  the  Duke's  bed-chamber. 

GORDON. 

But  then  I  break  my  oath  to  the  Emperor ; 
If  he  escape  and  strengthen  the  enemy, 
Do  I  not  hereby  call  down  on  my  head 
All  the  dread  consequences  ? 

butler  {stepping  forward). 

Hark!     "Who  speaks  there ? 

GORDON. 

Tis  better,  I  resign  it  to  the  hands 
Of  Providence.     For  what  am  I,  that  I 
f  Should  take  upon  myself  so  great  a  deed  ? 

I  have  not  murdered  him,  if  he  be  murder 'd ; 
But  all  his  rescue  were  my  act  and  deed ; 
Mine — ^and  whatever  be  the  consequences, 
I  must  sustain  them. 

butler  {advances). 

1  should  know  that  voice. 

i  OOBDON. 

Butler ! 

BUTI^R 

*Tis  Gordon.     What  do  you  want  h^re  ? 
Was  it  so  late  then,  when  the  Duke  dismissed  you  ? 

GORDON. 

Your  hand  bound  up  and  in  a  scarf? 
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Tia  msanded. 
That  mo  foa^t  as  he  were  frantie,  till 
At  last  we  mem  him  on  the  ground. 

ooBpos  {$huddering\ 

Both  dead? 


la  he  in  bed? 

OOBDOK. 

Ah,  Butler ! 

BUTLER. 

Is  he?  speak. 

GOBDOK. 

He  shall  not  perisli !    Not  thioogh  70a !    Th^  Heaven 
Befnses  yowr  arm.    See — 'tis  wounded ! — 

BUTLEB.  ^ 

There  is  no  need  of  my  arm. 

GOBDOK. 

The  most  gniltj 
Haye  perish*d,  and  enough  is  given  to  justice. 

]Ths  Gbooic  of  tbb  Chambeb  advaneei  from  the 
OaUery  with  hU  finger  on  his  motUh  commanding 
silence. 

GOBDOK. 

He  sleeps  I    0  murder  not  the  holy  sleep ! 

BUTLEB* 

No  !  lie  shall  die  awake*  [Is  going, 

GOBDOK. 

His  heart  still  cleaVes 
To  earthly  things :  he's  not  prepared  to  step 
Into  the  presence  of  his  God  I 

BUTLEB  (going),  1 

God's  merciful ! 

GOBDOK  {holds  him). 
Grant  him  but  this  night's  respite. 

BUTLEB  (Jiurrying  off). 

^,  The  next  moment 

Mqrrninall, 
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OOBDON  {holds  him  stiU). 
One  hour ! 

BUTLEB. 

Unhold  me !    What 
Can  that  short  respite  profit  him  ? 

OOBDON. 

O— Time 

Works  miracles.    In  one  hour  many  thousands 
Of  grains  of  sand  run  out ;  and  quick  as  thej, 
Thought  follows  thought  within  the  human  soul. 
Only  one  hour  I     Your  heart  may  change  its  purpose, 
His  heart  may  change  its  purpose — some  new  tidings 
May  come ;  some  fortunate  event,  decisive, 
May  fall  from  Heaven  and  rescue  him.     0  what 
May  not  one  hour  achieve ! 

SUTLER. 

You  hut  remind  me, 
How  precious  every  minute  is ! 

[He  stamps  on  the  floor. 

Scene  VII. 
To  these  enter  Macbonald  ajid  Devebeux,  tnth  the  Hal- 

BEBDIEBS. 

OOBDON  {throwing  himself  "between  him  and  thern). 

No,  monster! 
First  over  my  dead  hody  thou  shalt  tread. 
I  will  not  live  to  see  the  accursed  deed  1 

BUTLEB  (forcing  him  out  of  the  way). 
Weak-hearted  dotard ! 

[Trumpets  are  heard  in  the  distance* 

DEVEBEUX  and  ICACDONALD. 

Hark!    The  Swedish  trumpets  1 
The  Swedes  hefore  the  ramparts !    Let  us  hasten ! 

OOBDON  {rushes  out). 
O,  God  of  mercy ! 

BunjBB  {calling  after  him). 
Governor,  to  your  post ! 
OBOOM  07  THE  CHAHBEB  {hurrics  in). 
Who  dares  make  larum  here  ?    Hush !    The  Duke  sleeps. 
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DETEBBUX  {wUh  loud  korsh  voice). 
Friend,  it  is  time  now  to  make  knim. 

GBOOM   OF  THE   CHAMBER. 

Help! 
Murder! 

BUTUBB. 

Down  with  him ! 
GBOOM  OF  THB  OHAMBEB  (ruf»  through  the  body  by  devebeux, 
faU$  at  the  entrance  of  the  GaUery), 

Jesus  Maria 

BUTLEB* 

Bunt  the  doors  open. 

[They  rush  over  the  body  into  the  Gallery — two  doors  are 
heard  to  crash  one  after  the  other. — Voices,  deadened 
by  the  distance — clash  of  arms — then  all  at  once  a  pro- 
found silence. 


Scene  VIIL 

C0X7NTESS  TEBZK7  {with  a  light). 
Her  bed-chamber  is  empty ;  she  herself 
Is  nowhere  to  be  found!     The  Neubrunn  too, 
Who  watch'd  by  her,  is  missing.     If  she  should 

Be  flown but  whither  flown  ?    We  must  call  up 

Eveiy  soul  in  the  house.     How  will  the  Duke 
Bear  up  against  these  worst  bad  tidings  ?    O 
If  that  mj  husband  now  were  but  retum'd 
Home  from  the  banquet ! — ^Hark !    1  wonder  whether 
The  Duke  is  still  awake !     I  thought  I  heard 
Voices  and  tread  of  feet  here !     I  will  go 
And  listen  at  the  door.     Hark  !  what  is  that  ? 
Tis  hastening  up  the  steps ! 

Scene  IX. 

Countess,  Gobdon. 

GOBDON  {rushes  in  out  of  breath). 

'Tis  a  mistake ! 
"Tis  not  the  Swedes — ^Ye  must  proceed  no  further — 
BuUer !— O  God  I  where  is  he  ? 
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60BD0N  {observing  tk$  coxjittess). 

Countess!  Say 

COUNTESS. 

You  are  come  tihen  from  the  castle  ?  Where's  my  husband? 

GORDON  (m  an  agony  of  affrigJu), 
Your  husband ! — Ask  not ! — To  tho  Duke 

COUNTESS. 

NottiU 
You  have  discover'd  to  me 

GORDON. 

On  this  moment 
Does  the  world  hang.    For  God's  sake  1  to  the  Duke. 

While  we  are  speakmg [Calling  loudly. 

BuUerl  Butler  I  God! 

COUNTESS. 

Why,  he  is  at  the  castle  with  my  husband. 

[Butler  comes  from  the  Gallery, 

GORDON. 

*Twas  a  mistake — Tis  not  the  Swedes — it  is 
The  Imperialists*  Lieutenant-General 
Has  sent  me  hither — will  be  here  himself 
Instantly < — ^You  must  not  proceed. 

BUTLER. 

He  comes 
Too  late,  [Gordon  dashes  himself  against  the  wlL 

GORDON. 

O  God  of  mercy ! 

COUNTESS. 

What  too  late  ? 
Who  will  be  here  himself?  Octavio 
In  Egra  ?  Treason !  Treason  I— Where's  the  Duke  ? 

[She  rushes  to  the  GaUery. 

Scene  X. 

{Servants  run  aeoss  ike  Stage  full  of  terror.    The  whole  Scene 
must  be  spoken  entirely  without  pauses). 

SENi  {from  the  GdUery). 
0  bloody  frightful  deed ! 
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COTTSTESS. 

What  is  it,  Seni? 
PAGE  (from  the  Gallery), 
O  piteous  nght  I 

[Other  Servants  hasten  in  vdth  torches. 
couirrESs. 
What  is  it?  For  God's  sake ! 

8SNI. 

And  do  you  ask  ? 
WithiSf  the  Duke  lies  murdered — and  your  husband 
Assassinated  at  the  Castle. 

[The  Countess  stands  motionless, 
FEXALB  SERVANT  {rushing  across  the  Stage). 
Help !  help !  the  Duchess ! 

BUBGOMASTEB  {enters). 

What  mean<  these  confused 
Loud  cries*  that  wake  the  sleepers  of  this  house  ? 

GORDON. 

Your  house  is  cursed  to  all  eternity. 
In  your  house  doth  the  Duke  lie  murdered ! 

BURGOMASTER  (rushing  out). 

Heaven  forbid ! 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Flj  I  fly !  they  murder  us  all ! 

SECOHD  SERVANT  {carrying  silver  plate). 

That  way !  the  lower 
Passages  are  blocked  up. 

VOICE  {from  behind  the  Scene)* 
Make  room  for  the  Lieutenant- General ! 

[At  these  words  the  Countess  starts  from  her  stupor^  col- 
lects Jierself,  and  retires  suddenly, 

VOICE  (from  behind  the  Scene). 
Keep  back  the  people  I     Guard  the  door ! 

Scene  XI. 
To  these  enter  Octavio  Piccolomini  with  all  his  train.  At 
the  sams  time  Devereux  and  Maodonald  enter  from  out 
the  Corridor  with  the  Halberdiers. — ^Wallenstein's  dead 
body  is  carried  over  tlve  back  part  of  the  Stage^  wrapped  m  a 
piece  of  crimson  tapestry. 

octavio  (entering  ahruptly). 
It  must  not  be !  It  is  not  possible ! 
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Butler!  Gordon! 

I'll  not  believe  it.     Say  no  ! 

[GoBDON,  toithout  answering,  points  with  his  hand  to  the 
body  of  Wallenstein  as  it  is  carried  over  the  back  of 
the  stage,  Ootayio  looks  that  way,  and  stands  over- 
powered  with  horror, 

DEYEBETJX  {fo  BUTLEB). 

Here  is  the  golden  fleece — ihB  Duke's  sword — 

IIACDONALD. 

Is  it  your  order — 

BUTLEB  {pointing  to  ootavio). 
Here  stands  he  who  now 
Hath  the  sole  power  to  issue  orders. 

[Devebeux  and  Macdonald  retire  with  marks  of  oheis' 
ance.  One  drops  away  after  the  other,  till  only  But- 
leb,  Octavio,  and  Gobdon,  remain  on  the  Stage. 

OOTAVIO  {turning  to  butleb). 
Was  that  my  purpose,  Butler,  when  we  parted? 
O  God  of  Justice ! 

To  thee  I  lift  my  hand !  I  am  not  guilty 
Of  this  foul  deed. 

B(jtleb. 
Your  hand  is  pure.    You  have 
Avail'd  yourself  of  mine. 

OCTAVIO.  , 

Merciless  man ! 
Thus  to  abuse  the  orders  of  thy  Lord — 
And  stain  thy  Emperor's  holy  name  with  murder, 
With  bloody,  most  accursed  assassination  I 

BUTLEB  {calmly). 
I've  but  fulfilled  the  Emperor's  own  sentence. 

OCTAVIO. 

O  curse  of  Kings, 

Infusing  a  dread  life  into  their  words, 

And  linking  to  the  sudden  transient  thought 

The  unchanging  irrevocable  deed. 

Was  there  necessity  for  such  an  eager 

Despatch?    Couldst  thou  not  grant  the  merciful 

A  time  for  mercy?    Time  is  man's  good  Angel. 
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To  leave  no  interval  between  the  sentence, 
And  the  fulfilment  of  it,  doth  beseem 
God  onljy  the  immutable  ! 

^TLEB. 

For  what 
Bail  you  against  me?    What  is  my  offence  ? 
The  Empire  from  a  fearful  enemy 
Have  I  deliver'd,  and  expect  reward. 
The  single  difference  betwixt  you  and  me 
Is  this :  you  placed  the  arrow  in  the  bow ; 
I  puird  the  string.    You  sow'd  blood,  and  yet  stand 
Astonish*d  that  blood  is  come  up.     I  always 
Knew  what  I  did,  and  therefore  no  result 
Hath  power  to  frighten  or  surprise  my  spirit. 
Have  you  aught  else  to  order ;  for  this  instant 
I  make  my  best  speed  to  Vienna ;  place 
My  bleeding  sword  before  my  Emperor's  throne, 
And  hope  to  gain  the  applause  which  undelaying 
And  punctual  obedience  may  demand 
From  a  just  judge.  [ExU  Bxttleb. 

Scene  XII. 

To  these  enter  the  OoxnmBss   Tebzkt,  pale  and  disordered' 
Her  utterance  is  slow  and  feeble,  and  unimpassianed. 

ocTAVio  [meeting  her). 
O,  Countess  Terzky !  These  are  the  results 
Of  Ic^kless  unblest  deeds. 

COUNTESS. 

They  are  the  fruits 
Of  your  contrivances.    The  Duke  is  dead. 
My  husband  too  is  dead,  the  Duchess  struggles 
In  the  pangs  of  death,  my  niece  has  disappeared. 
This  house  of  splendour,  and  of  princely  glory, 
Doth  now  stand  desolated :  the  affiri^ted  servants 
Bush  forth  through  all  its  doors.    I  am  the  last 
Therein ;  I  shut  it  up,  and  here  deliver 
The  keys, 

OCTAVIO  {with  a  deep  angvM). 
O  Countess  I  my  house,  too,  is  desolate. 
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COUNTESS. 

Who  next  is  to  be  murder 'd  ?  Who  is  next 
To  be  maltreated  ?    Lo !  the  Duke  is  dead. 
The  Emperor's  vengeance  may  be  pacified ! 
Spare  the  old  servants ;  let  not  their  fidelity 
Be  imputed  to  the  faithful  as  a  crime — 
The  evil  destiny  surprised  my  brother 
Too  suddenly :  he  could  not  think  on  them. 

OCTAVIO. 

Speak  not  of  vengeance !     Speak  not  of  maltreatment  J 

The  Emperor  is  appeased ;  die  heavy  fault 

Hath  heavily  been  expiated — nothing 

Descended  from  the  father  to  the  daughter, 

Except  his  glory  and  his  services. 

The  Empress  honours  your  adversity, 

Takes  part  in  your  afflictions,  opens  to  you 

Her  motherly  arms !  Therefore  no  fiarther  fears ; 

Yield  yourself  up  in  hope  and  confidence 

To  the  Imperial  Grace ! 

COUNTESS  {with  her  eye  raised  to  heaven). 
To  the  grace  and  mercy  of  a  greater  Master 
Do  I  yield  up  myself.    Where  shall  the  body 
Of  the  Duke  have  its  place  of  final  rest  ? 
In  the  Chartreuse,  wmch  he  himself  did  found 
At  Gitschin,  rests  the  Countess  Wallenstein ; 
And  by  her  side,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
For  his  first  fortunes,  gratefully  he  wish'd 
He  might  sometime  repose  in  death !     0  let  him 
Be  buried  there.    And  likewise,  for  my  husband's 
Bemains,  I  ask  the  like  grace.     The  Emperor 
Is  now  the  proprietor  of  all  our  castles. 
This  sure  may  well  be  granted  us— one  sepulchre 
Beside  the  sepulchres  of  our  forefathers ! 

OOTAVIO. 

Countess,  you  tremble,  you  turn  pale ! 

COUNTESS  {reassembles  all  her  powers,  and  speaks  mth  energy 

and  dignity) 

You  think 
More  worthily  of  me,  than  to  believe 
I  would  survive  the  downfall  of  my  house. 
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We  did  not  hold  ourselves  too  meaa  to  grasp 
After  a  monaich^s  crown — ^the  crown  did  fate 
Deny,  bat  not  tlie  feeling  and  the  spirit 
That  to  the  crown  belong !     We  deem  a 
Ooorageons  death  more  worthy  of  our  free  station 
Than  a  dishonoured  life. — ^I  have  taken  poison* 

OCTAVIO. 

Help!  Help!  Support  her! 

COUNTESS. 

Nay,  it  is  too  late^ 
In  a  few  moments  is  my  fate  accomplished. 

[Exit  Countess. 

aOBDON. 

O  house  of  death  and  horrors ! 

[An  Ofbiceb  enters,  and  brings  a  letter  with  the  great  seal, 
Gordon  steps  fortcard  and  meets  him. 

What  is  this? 
It  is  the  Imperial  Seal. 

[He  rea^ds  the  address,  and  delivers  the  letter  to  Octatto 
%DiXh  a  look  oj  re/jgroach,  ajid  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
word. 
To  the  Prince  Piccolomini. 

[OcTAVio,  with  his  whole  fram^  expressive  of  sudden 
anguish,  raises  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

The  Curtain  drops. 


end  of  the  death  of  wallexsteik. 
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WbEVIB  STAt^ACHBB, 

COKIULD  HWV^ 

HaVB  AUT  DBB  MAITEBy 

jobo  ix  hofb, 
Ulbioh  deb  SohxidTi 

Joss  YOB  WsiLBBy 

Itbl  Kblibo, 
Waltbb  Ftjbst, 

WlLHBUC  TbLL, 

BSBSBLXANir,  the  Pried, 
Fbtbbxabb,  Sacrittath, 
Kvon,  JSerdsmafit 
Wbbbi,  Hunttmang 
BuoDi,  Fisherman, 
Abmold  ot  Mblohthal,  ^ 

,<]k>BBAI>  BAUXOABTXir,  j 

Mbtbb  yoH  Sabnbv,  ofUnJber- 

flTBTJTH  VOH  WlNKXLBIEP,  r\!^^ 

Klaus  voh  dbb  Fiub,       '    ^^" 

BUBKBABT  AX  BuHEI^ 

Abbow  yob  Sbwa, 
PniFrBB  of  Lvobbbx. 
KuBi  or  Gbbsav. 
Jkiii,  jP\EiA«rma»'«  MA. 


PeasanX  women, 

TeLVs  sons. 
^Soldiers. 


Uri. 


J 


Sbppi,  Herdtman^s  son. 
Gbbtbudb,  Stauffaeher's  wife. 
Hbdwio,  wife  ^  Tell,  daughter  qf 

Furst. 
Bbbtha  of  Bbxtbbok^  a  rich  heiress, 
Abxoabt,   ' 
Mbohthild, 
Elsbbth, 
Hudeoabp, 
Waltbe, 
Wuhelx, 
Fbibsshardt, 
Lbuxhold, 
BuDOLPH    DEB    Haebas,    OessUr's 

master  qf  the  horse. 
JoHABBES  Pabbioida,  Dule  of  SUO" 

hia, 
Stussi,  Overseer. 
The  Matob  of  XJbi. 
a  coubieb. 
Hasibb  Stobexasob^   CoxPABioxr, 

abd  wobkxeb. 
Taskkasteb. 
A  Cbibe. 

HOBBS  OF  THB  ObDEB  OF  ChABITT. 
HOBSEXBB  OF  GbSSLEB  ABD  LaBDBB- 
BEBO. 

Habt  Pbasabts  ;  Men  abd  Woxxh 

IBOX  THB  WaLDSTETTBV. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  L 

A  high  rocky  shore  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne  jopposite  Schwytz. 
The  lake  makes  a  bend  into  the  land;  a  hut  stands  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore ;  the  fisher  boy  is  rowing 
about  in  his  boat.  Beyond  tlis  lake  are  seen  the  green 
meadows,  the  hamlets  and  farms  of  Schwytz,  lying  in  the 
clear  sunshine.  On  the  left  are  ohssrved^  the  peaks  of  the 
Saeken,  surrounded  with  clouds;  to  the  right,  and  in  the 
remote  distance,  appear  tJie  Glaciers.  The  Ranz  des  Vach^s, 
and  the  tinkling  of  cattle  bells,  continue  for  some  time  after 
the  rising  of  the  curtain, 

FisHEB  BOT  {sings  in  his  boat). 
Melody  of  ^  Ranz  des  Vaehes, 
The  dear  smiling  liJce  woo'd  to  bathe  in  its  deep, 
A  boj  on  its  green  shore  had  laid  him  to  sleep ; 
Then  heard  he  a  melody 

'  Flowing  and  soft, 
And  sweet,  as  when  angels 
Are  singing  aloft. 
And  as  thrilling  with  pleasure  he  wakes  from  Ins  resti 
The  waters  are  murmuring  over  his  breast ; 
And  a  voice  from  the  deep  cries, 

'*  With  me  thou  must  go, 
I  charm  the  young  6hepher4ff 

I  lure  him  below," 
HERDSMAN  {on  the  mxmntains). 

Air. — Variation  of  the  Ranz  des  V€K^£s, 
Farewell,  ye  green  meadows. 

Farewell,  sunny  shore> 
The  herdsman  must  leave  you. 
The  summer  is  o'er. 
We  go  to  the  hills,  but  youll  see  us  again, 

When  the  cuckoo  is  calling,  and  wpodnotes  are  gay» 
When  fiowVets  are  blooming  in  dingle  and  plain. 
And  the  brooks  sparkle  jxp  in  the  sunshine  of  May.  ' 
Farewell,  ye  green  meadows; 

Farewell,  sunny  shore, 
The  herdsman  must  leave  you, 
The  summer  is  o*er. 
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CHAMOIS  mrsTER  iappeomMig  on  tha  top  of  a  cliff) 

Second  Variation  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches, 
On  the  heights  peak  the  thunder,  and  trembles  the  bridge, 
The  huntsman  bounds  on  bj  the  dizzying  ridge. 
Undaunted  he  hies  him 
O  er  itje-coTered  wild, 
Where  leaf  never  budded. 
Nor  Spring  ever  smiljed ; 
And  beneath  him  an  ocean  of  mist,  where  his  eye 
No  longer  the  dwellings  of  man  can  espy ; 
Through  the  parting  clouds  only 

The  earth  can  be  seen. 
Far  down  'neath  the  vapour 
The  meadows  of  green. 
[A   change  comes   over  the  landscape.    A  ruMhtmji^ 
cracking  noise  is  heard  among  the  mountains,     Sha-' 
dows  of  clouds  sweep  across  the  scene, 

[RuoDi,  the  fisherman^  comes  out  of  his  cottage,  Webri, 
the  huntsman,  descends  from  the  rocks,  Kuoni,  ihs 
shepherd,  enters,  with  a  milkpail  on  his  shouiders^ 

followed  by  Sep  pi,  his  assistant. 
Buo£>i.  Bestir  thee,  Jenni,  haul  the  boat  on  shore. 

The  grizzly  Vale-Jling'S'  comes,  the  Glaciers  moan, 

The  lofty  Mytei^plZif  draws  on  his  hood, 

And  from  the  Stormcleft  chilly  blows  the  mud; 

The  storm  will  burst,  before  we  are  prepared. 
KuoNi.   Twill  rain  ere  long ;  my  sheep  browse  eagerly,. 

And  Watcher  there  is  scraping  up  the  earth. 
Wbkni.  The  fish  are  leaping,  and  the  water-hen 

Dives  up  and  down.    A  storm  is  coming  on 
KuoNi  {to  his  bog). 

Look,  Seppi,  if  the  cattle  are  not  straying. 
Sbppi.    There  goes  brown  Liesel,  I  can  hear  her  bells, , 
KuoNi.   Then  tdl  are  safe ;  she  ever  ranges  farthest; 
KuoDi.   YouVe  a  fine  yoke  of  bells  there,  master  herdsxnan. 
Weeni.  And  likdy  cattle,  too.    Are  they  your  own? 

*  The  German  is,  ThcUvogt,  Ruler  of  the  Yalley— -the  name  given  figora- 
tmly  to  a  dense  g^ey  mist  which  the  south  wind  sweeps  into  the  valleys  from 
llie  mountain  tops.     It  is  well  known  as  the  precursor  of  stormy  weather.. . 

f  A  steep  lodc^  ttandii^  on  the  north  of  BUtli^  and  nearly  opposite  to 

o  o  2 
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KuoKL   I*in  not  so  rich.    They  are  the  nohle  lord  s 

Of  Attinghaus,  and  trusted  to  my  care. 
KuoDL   How  gracefully  yon  heifer  bears  her  ribbon ! 
Kuoxi.   Ay,  well  she  knows  she^s  leader  of  the  herd. 

And,  take  it  from  her,  she*d  refuse  to  feed. 
RuoDi.   You're  joking  now.    A  beast  devoid  of  reason — 
Webni.  That*s  easy  said.  But  beasts  have  reason,  too, — 

And  that  we  know,  we  men  that  hunt  the  chamois : 

They  never  tuln  to  feed — sagacious  creatures ! 

Till  they  have  j^aced  a  sentinel  ahead. 

Who  pricks  his  f^rs  whenever  we  approaxsh, 

And  gives  alarm  with  clear  and  piercing  pipe. 
RuoDi  {to  the  shepherd). 

Are  you  for  home  ? 
KtJONi,  The  Alp  is  grazed  quite  bare. 

Webni.  A  safe  return,  my  friend] 
KuoNi.  The  same  to  you ! 

-"  Men  come  not  always  back  from  tracks  like  yours. 

RuoDi.   But  who  comes  here,  running  at  topmost  speed? 
Webni.  I  know  the  man ;  'tis  Baumgart  of  Alzellen. 
KoNBAD  Baumoabten  [rushinff  in  breathless). 

For  God*s  sake,  ferryman,  your  boat! 
RuoDi.  How  now  ? 

Why  aU  this  haste?       H^ 
Baum.  UmRli!  My  life's  at  stake ! 

Set  me  across ! 
KuoNi.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  friend  ? 

Webni.  Who  are  pursuing  you  ?    First  tell  us  that. 
Baum.  (to  the  fisherman). 

Quick,  qxiick,  e'en  now  they're  close  upon  my  heels! 

The  Viceroy's  horsemen  are  in  hot  pursuit ! 

I'm  a  lost  man,  should  they  lay  hands  upon  me. 
RuoDi.   Why  are  the  troopers  in  pursuit  of  you  ? 
Bauai.    First  save  my  life,  and  then  111  tell  you  all. 
Webni.  There's  blood  upon  your  garments — ^how  is  this? 
Baum.    The  imperial  Seneschal,  who  dwelt  at  Rossberg — 
AUONi,   How!  What!  The  Wolfshot*?  Is  it  he  pursues  you? 

tif  fTn?      *?"*"»  Wolfenschiessen — a  young  man  of  noble  hm\lj,  and  a  nativo 
^nt^*^   *^®"'  ^^^  attached  himself  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  was  ap- 
^^m^^'^^'"^'  or  Seneschal,  of  the  Castle  of  Eossherg,     Ho  was  killed  by 
•    ^^°  ^  *l»o  manner,  and  for  the  cause,  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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Baum.     Hell  ne'er  hurt  man  again ;  IVe  settled  him. 
Au.  [starting  back). 

Now,  God  forgive  you,  what  is  this  youVe  done  ! 
Baum.    What  every  free  man  in  my  place  had  done. 

I  have  but  used  mine  own  good  household  right 

'Gainst  him  that  would  have  wrong'd  my  wife— my 
honour. 
KuoNT.  And  has  he  wrcmg'd  you  in  your  honour,  then? 
Baum.    That  he  did  not  fulfil  his  foul  desire. 

Is  due  to  God  and  to  my  trusty  axe. 
Werni.  You've  cleft  his  skull  then,  have  you,  with  your  axe? 
KuoNi.   0,  tell  us  all !     You've  time  enough,  before 

The  boat  can  be  unfastened  from  its  moorings. 
Baum.    When  I  was  in  the  forest  felling  timber. 

My  wife  came  running  out  in  mortal  fear. 

**  The  Seneschal,"  she  said,  "  was  in  my  house, 

Had  order'd  her  to  get  a  bath  prepared. 

And  thereupon  had  ta'en  unseemly  freedoms. 

From  which  she  rid  herself,  and  flew  to  me."' 

Arm'd  as  I  was,  I  sought  him,  and  my  axe 

Has  given  his  bath  a  bloody  benediction. 
Werni.  And  you  did  well ;  no  man  can  blame  the  deedv 
KuoNi.   The  tyrant!  Now  he  has  his  just  reward! 

We  men  of  Unterwald  have  owed  it  long. 
Baum.     The  deed  got  w^^  and  now  they're  in  pursuit. 

Heavens !  whiq[^e  speak,  the  time  is  flying  fast. 

[It  begins  to  thunden 
KuoKi.   Quick,  ferryman,  and  set  the  good  man  over. 
Euooi.    Impossible !  a  storm  is  close  at  hand. 

Wait  till  it  pass  I   You  must. 
Baum.  Almighty  heavens ! 

I  cannot  wait ;  the  least  delay  is  deaths 
KuoKi  (to  the  fisherman). 

Push  out — God  with  you!  We  should  help  our  neigh- 
bours; 

The  like  misfortune  may  betide  us  all. 

[Thunder  and  the  roaring  of  the  wind. 
RuoDT.    The  South-wind's  up  * !  See  how  the  lake  is  rising ! 

I  cannot  steer  against  both  storm  and  wave. 

•  Literally,  The  F'okn  is  loose !    "  When,"  says  Muller,  in  his  'History  of 
Switzerland,  "  the  wind  called  the  Fohn  is  high,  the  navigation  of  the  lake 
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Bacm.  {cUuping  him  by  tha  kik$ea). 

God  80  help  you,  as  now  you  pity  mel 
Webni.  Hift  life's  at  stake.    Have  p^^  on  him,,  mjoa! 
EuoM.  He  is  a  fieither :  has  a  wife  and  children. 

\Bip€ated  peals  of  thunder. 
.HuoDi.  What  I  andl  have  I  Bot»  then«  a  life  to  lose, 

A  wife  and  child  at  home  as  well  aa  he? 

See,  how  the  hreakers  foam>  and  tos^  and  whiii. 

And  the  lake  eddies  up  from  all  its  depths ! 

Right  gladly  would  I  save  the  worthy  man^ 

But  *tis  impossihle,  as  yoa  must  sea. 
Baum.  {stiU  knedmg). 

Then  must  I  £&11  into  the  tyrant^s  hands» 

And  with  the  port  of  safety  dose  in  sights 

Yonder  it  lies !  My  eyes  can  measure  it, 

My  very  voiee  can  echo  to  its  shores. 

There  is  the  hoat  to  carry  me  across. 

Yet  most  I  lie  here  helpless  and  fodom. 
KuoNi.  l^ook!  who  comes  heni?  '^ 

RuoDi.  Tia  Tell,  brave  Tell,  of  Burglen*. 

[Ewt$r  Tfiiit  foitk  a  crossbow, 
Telxh     Who  is  the  man  that  here  implores  for  aid  ? 
EuoNi.   He  is  from  Alzellen,  and  to  guard  his  honour 

From  t(Hich  of  foulest  shame,  has  slain  the  Wolfshot, 

The  Imperial  Seneschal^Aibo  dwelt  at  Roesberg. 

The  Viceroy's  troopers  are  wpon  his.  heels ; 

He  begs  the  boatman  here  to  take  him  over. 

But  he,  in  terror  of  the  storm,  refuses. 
RuoDi.  Well,  there'STTell  can  steer  as  w«ll  as  I, 

He'll  be  my  judge,  if  it  be  possible. 
[Violent peals  of  thunder — the  lake  becomes  more  tempcUuma. 

Am  I  to  plunge  into  the  ^ws  ^.hell  ? 

I  should  be  mad  to  dare  the  desperate  act. 
Tell.     The  brave  man  thinks  upon  hiniself  the  last. 

Put  trust  in  God,  and  help  him  in  his  need ! 

becomes  extremely  dangeroiur.  Suck  ift  iti  vdiemence^  that  the  laws  of  tlie 
country  require  that  the  fir^  shall  be  extu^ished  ia  the  houses  while  it 
lasts,  and  ^e  night  watches  are  doubled.  The  inhabitants  lay  heavy  stones 
upon  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  away." 

*  Biii^glen,  the  birthplace  and  lesidence  of  TelL     A  du^^  eieeted  ia 
1022,  remains  on  the  sj^  formerly  occupied  by  kifl  hoBie. 
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HuoDi.    Safe  in  the  port,  *lis'easy  to  advisiet. 

..    There  is  the  boat*  and  there  the  lake !    Tiy  yoai 
Tell.     The  lake  may  pity,  but  the  Yiceirej  vriU  not. 

Come,  van tiue,  man! 
Shephebd  and  HuNTsacAif. 

O  save  him  !  save  him  !  save  him! 
BuoDi.   Though  'twere  my  brother,  or  my  darliiig  child» 

I  ,would  not  go.    It  is  St.  Simckn  s  day« 

The  lake  is  upv  and,  calling  for  its  victim.  \         o 
Tell.     Nought's  to  be  done  with  idle  talking  he*e.  \        /} 

Time  presses  qq— the  man  must  be  assiste^ 

Say,  boatman*  will  you  venture  ?  ^  vJL^ 

Ruoniv  No;  not  I.     )^ 

TelI.     In  God's  name,  then,  give  me  the  boat !  I  will,  / 

With  my  poor  strength,  see  what  is  to  be  donef 
KuoNi.  Ha»  noble  Tell! 

Webni.  That's  like  &  gdknt  hnntsman  I 

Bauh.    You  are  my  angel,  my  preservetr,  Tell. 
Tell.     I  may  preserve  you  from  the  Viceroy's  pover> 
<■  Bat  'firom  the  tempest's  rage  another  must,  j     /^ 

Yet  yon  had  better  fall  into  God's  hands,  y     ^ 

Than  into  those  of  men.  [To  tfte  herdsman. 

Herdsman,  do  thou 

Console  my  wife,  eliould  aught  of  ill  befall  me. 

I  do  but  what  I  may  not  leave  undone. 

[fl«  Uajp^  ixUa  iks.  hoea, 
KuoKT  (to  ihA  fiiherwum), 

A  pretty  man  to  be  a  boatman,  truly ! 

What  Tell  could  risk,  you  dared  not  venture  on. 
KuoNi.   Far  better  men  than  J^wouW  not  ape  Tell. 

There  does  not  live  his  fellow  ,'mong  the  mountains; 
Webni  (wlio  has  ascended  a  rock). 

He  poshes  off.     God  help  thee  now,  brave  sailor ! 

Look  how  his  bark  is  reeling  <m  the  waves  t 
EuoKi  (on  the  ahore\ 

The  surffe  has  swept  clean  over  it.    And  now 

Tis  oiit\)f  sight    Yet  stay,  there  'tis  again ! 

Stoutly  he  stems  the  breakers,  noble  fellow ! 
Seppi.    Here  come  the  troopers  hard  as  thej  can  ride ! 
KuoNi.   Heavens !  so  they  do !    Why,  thajt  was  help,  indeed. 

lEnter  a  troop  qf  horsemen 


K, 
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IsT  H.  Give  up  the  murderer!  Ton  hare  him  here ! 
Skd  H.  This  way  he  came !  Tis  useless  to  oonceal  him ! 
RcoDi  ani  Euoki.  ' 

Whom  do  you  mean  ? 
FiBST  HoBSEMAK  {discovering  the  hoot). 

The  devil!   What  do  I  see? 
Webni  {from  above). 

I8*t  he  in  yonder  hoat  ye  seek  ?    Bide  on. 

If  you  lay  to,  you  may  o*ertake  him  yet. 
Snd  H.  Curse  on  you,  he's  escaped  1 
FiBST  HoBSEUAN  {to  the  shepherd  and  fisherman), 
J        .  '  You  helped  him  off, 

\  And  you  shall  pay  for  it     Fall  on  their  herds ! 

Doim  with  the  cottage  1  hum  it !  heat  it  down ! 

[They  rush  off. 
Seppi  {hurrying  after  them).  Oh  my  poor  lamhs! 
KuoNi  {following  him),  Uxihappy  me,  my  herds ! 
Webni.  The  tyrants ! 
BuoDi  (wringing  his  hands), 

Bighteous  Heaven !  Oh,  when  will  come 

Deliverance  to  this  devoted  land  ?   [Exeunt  severally. 


Scene  II « 

A  lime  tree  in  front  of  Stauffacheb*s  house  at  Steinen,  in 
SchwytZj  upon  the  public  road,  near  a  bridge, 

Weener  Stauffacher  and  Pfeiffer,  of  Lucerne,  enter 

into  conversation, 

Pfeiff.  Ay,  ay,  friend  StauflGacher,  as  I  have  said, 
Swear  not  to  Austria,  if  you  can  help  it. 
Hold  by  the  Empire  stoutly  as  of  yore. 
And  God  preserve  you  in  your  ancient  freedom ! 

[Presses  his  hand  warmly  and  is  going. 

Stauff.  Wait  till  my  misti-ess  comes.     Now  do !   You  are 
My  guest  in  Schwytz — ^I  in  Lucerne  am  yours. 

Pfeiff.  Thanlw !  thanks !  But  I  must  reach  Gersau  to-day. 
Whatever  grievances  your  rulers*  pride 
And  grasping  avarice  may  yet  infiUct, 
Bear  them,  in  patience — soon  a  change  may  come* 
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Another  emperor  may  mount  the  throne. 

But  Austria's  once,  and  you  are  hers  for  ever.   [Exit. 

[Stauffacher  sits  dovm  sorrowfully  upon  a  bench 

under  the  lime  tree,     Gertrude,  his  wife,  enters, 

and  finds  him  in  this  posture.  She  places  Jierself 

'   near  him,  and  looks  at  him  for  some  time  in 

silence. 

Gert.     So  sad,  my  love !     I  scarcely  know  thee  now. 
For  many  a  day  in  silence  I  have  marked 
A  moody  sorrow  furrowing  thy  hrow. 
Some  silent  grief  is  weighing  on  thy  heart. 
Trust  it  to  me.     I  am  tliy  faithful  wife, 
And  I  demand  my  half  of  all  thy  cares. 

[Stauffacher  gives  her  his  hand  and  is  silent. 
Tell  me  what  can  oppress  thy  spirits  thus  ? 
Thy  toil  is  hlest — the  world  goes  well  with  thee — 
Our  bams  are  full — our  cattle,  many  a  score ; 
Our  handsome  team  of  sleek  and  well-fed  steeds 
Brought  from  the  mountain  pastures  safely  home. 
To  winter  in  their  comfortable  stalls. 
There  stands  thy  house — no  nobleman's  more  fair ! 
Tis  newly  built  with  timber  of  the  best, 
All  grooved  and  fitted  with  the  nicest  skill ; 
Its  many  glistening  windows  tell  of  comfort ! 
Tis  quartered  o'er  with  scutcheons  of  all  hues, 
And  proverbs  sage,  which  passing  travellers 
^  Linger  to  read,  and  ponder  o'er  their  meaning. 

Statjff.  The  house  is  strongly  built,  and  handsomely. 

But,  ah !  the  ground  on  which  we  built  it  totters. 

Gert     Tell  me,  dear  Werner,  what  you  mean  by  that? 

Stauff.  No  later  since  than  yesterday,  I  sat 

Beneath  this  linden,  thinking  with  delight. 
How  fairly  all  was  finished,  when  from  Kiissnachty 
The  Viceroy  and  his  men  came  riding  by. 
r  Before  this  house  he  halted  in  surprise  : 

At  once  I  rose,  and,  as  beseemed  his  rank. 
Advanced  respectfully  to  greet  the  lord. 
To  whom  the  Emperor  delegates  his  power. 
As  judge  supreme  within  our  Canton  here. 
**  Who  is  the  owner  of  this  house?"  he  asked, 
With  mischief  in  his  thoughts,  for  well  he  knew. 
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With  prompt  decision,  tkus  I  aoawered  him: 

V  The  £mperor»  your  grace — my  lord  and  yours, 

And  held  by  me  in  fiel**    On  thia  he  answered, 

**  I  am  the  Emperor  a  viceregent  here. 

And  will  not  that  each  peasant  churl  should  build 

At  his  own  pleasure,  bearing  him  as  freely 

As  though  he  were  the  master  in  the  land. 

I  shall  make  bold  to  put  a  stop  to  this  !'* 

So  saying,  he,  with  menaces,  rode  ofi^ 

And  left  me  musing  with  a  heavy  heart, 

On  the  fell  purpose  that  his  words  betray'd. 

GsBT.    Mine  own  dear  lord  and  husband !  Wilt  thaa  take 
A  word  of  honest  counsel  from  thy  wife  ? 
I  boast  to  be  the  noble  Iberg  a  child, 
A  man  of  wide  experience.    Many  a  time* 
As  we  sat  spinning  in  the  winter  nights, 
My  sisters  and.  myself,  the  peopIe^s  chiefs 
Were  wont  to  gather  round  our  father  s  hearth, 
To  read  the  old  imperial  charters,  and 
To  hold  sage  converse  on  the  country's  weaL 
Then  heedfuUy  I  listened,  marking  well 
What  or  the  wise  man  tkougkt,  or  good  num  wished ; 
And  gamerd  up  their  wisdom  in  my  heart 
Hear  then,  and  mark  me  well ;  for  thou  wilt  see, 
I  long  have  known  the  grief  that  weighs  thee  down. 
The  Viceroy  hates  thee,  fain  would  injure  thee, 
.  For  thott  hast  crossed  his  wish  to  bend  the  Swiss 
In  homage  to  this  upstart  house  of  princes. 
And  kept  them  staunch,  Uke  their  good  sires  of  old. 
In  true  allefflance  to  the  Empire.     Say, 
Is't  not  so,  Werner?  Tell  me,  am  I  wrong? 

Stauff.  Tis  even  so.    For  this  doth  Gessler  hate  me. 

G£BX.     He  burns  with  envy,  toov  to  see  thee  living 
Happy  and  free  on  thine  inheritance. 
For  he  has  none. '  From  the  Emperor  himself 
Thou  hold'st  in  fief  the  lands  thy  fathers  left  thee. 
There's  not  a  prince  i'the  Empire  that  can  show 
A  better  title  to  his  heritage ; 
For  thou  hast  over  thee  no  lord  hut  oi^e. 
And  ho  the  mightiest  of  all  Christian  kings* 
Gessler,  we  know,  is  but  a  younger  soiji 
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His  only  wealth  the  km^tlj  eloak  be  vreBiis ; 
He  therefore  views  im  honest  man's  good  fertune      ^ 
WUh  a  mahgnant  aaS  &  je&loos  eje*  !" 

Long  has  he  sworn  to  eompass  thjr  destnietion^ 
.  As  jet  thou  art  immjiuecL    Wilt  thoa  wu4 
Till  he  maj  safely  giTe  his  naliee  scathe  ? 
A  wise  maa  would  antidpa^e  the  hlow. 

Staufv.  What's  to  he  done? 

Gebt.  Now  hear  whaJk  I  advisa. 

Tlioa  knowast  well^  how  here  with  ns  in  Schwytz 
AH  worthy  iq«q  acft  gKoamng  nitdemeath 
This  Gessler's  grasprng;  gnndkag  tyraimy. 
.  Boobt  not  the  men  of  Untevwald  as  well) 


'.     At  this  oppressive  and  heart-weaiying  yoke.      S -     a 
For  there,  across  the  kke,  the  LiuKknBerg      \       A 
Wields  the  same  iron  rale  as  Gessler  liere —      /    ' 
t .  -       No  fishing-boat  comes  orrer  to  our  ^de,  "~^') 

Bat  brings  the  tidings  ol  some  new  en<a:oachment^ 
SoQie  ontrage  ^sh^  more  grievons  than  the  last.   ^ 
""^^Then  it  were  well,  thad  some  of  yao — trae  men — / 
Men  sound  at  heart,  should  secretly  derise. 
How  best  to  shftke  this  hateful  thraldom  oft 
Well  do  I  know,,  that  God  would  not  desert  you, 
JBut  Lend  his  fayour  to  the  righteous  cause. 
Hast  thou  no  friend  in  Uri,  say,,  to  whom 
Thou  frsjEikly  may  st  unbosom  all  thy  thoughts  ? 
Stauff.  I  know  full  many  a  gallant  feikw  there, 

And  nobles,  too,^ — great  men,  of  high  repute, 

In  whom  I  can  repose  unbounded  trast.         [Rising, 

Wife !  What  a  stonn  of  wild  and  pevilous  thoughts 

Hast  thou  stirr'd  icp  withia  my  tnan^uQ  breast  ? 

The  darkest  musings  of  my  bosom  thou 

Hast  dragged  to  li^bt,  and  placed  them  full  before  me; 

And  what  I  scarce  dared  harbour  e'en  in  thought, 

Thou  i^akest  i^ainfy  oat,  with  fearless  tongue. 

But  hast  thou  wei^'d  well  what  thou  urgest  thus?  7  \\ 

Discord  will  come,  and  the  fierce  clang  of  arms,      ^  T 

TpscaretiMS  valley  s  long  unbroken  peace»  ,  ij 

if  wSTa  feeble  shepherd  race,  shall  cmre  ^  f^    „ 

Him  to  the  iight»  that  lords  it  Q*er  the  world. 
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Ey'n  now  thej  only  wait  some  fair  pretext 
For  setting  loose  their  savage  warrior  hordes, 
To  scourge  and  ravage  this  devoted  land, 
To  lord  it  o*er  us  with  the  victor's  rights, 
And,  *neath  the  show  of  lawful  chastisement. 
Despoil  us  of  our  chartered  liberties. 

Gbbt.    You,  too,  are  men;  can  wield  a  battle  aie 

As  well  as  they.     God  ne'er  deserts  the  brave. 

Stauff.  Oh  wife !  a  horrid,  ruthless  fiend  is  war. 

That  strikes  at  once  the  shepherd  and  his  flock. 

Gebt.    Whatever  great  Heaven  inflicts,  we  must  endure; 
No  heart  of  noble  temper  brooks  injustice. 

Stauff.  This  house— thy  pride — war,  unrelenting  war. 
Will  bum  it  down. 

Gebt  And  did  I  think  this  heart 

Enslaved  and  fettered  to  the  thincs  of  earth, 
With  my  own  hand  I'd  hurl  the  kindling  torch. 

Statjff.  Thou  hast  faith  in  human  kindness,  wife ;  but  war 
Spares  not  the  tender  infimt  in  its  cradle. 

Gebt.    There  is  a  friend  to  innocence  in  heaven ! 

Look  forward,  Werner — ^not  behind  you,  now ! 

Stauff.  We  men  may  perish  bravely,  sword  iri  hand ; 

But  oh,  what  &,te,  my  Gertrude,  may  be  thine  ? 

Gebt.    None  are  so  weak,  but  one  last  choice  is  left. 
A  spring  from  yonder  bridge,  and  I  am  free  1 

SxAUFF.  (embracing  her). 

Well  may  he  nght  for  hearth  and  home,  that  clasps 

A  heart  so  rare  as  thine  against  his  own ! 

What  are  the  hosts  of  Emperors  to  him  ? 

Gertrude,  farewell  I     I  will  to  Uri  straight. 

There  lives  my  worthy  comrade,  Walter  Fiirst ; 

His  thoughts  atid  mine  upon  these  times  are  one 

There,  too,  resides  the  noble  Banneret 

Of  Attinghaus.    High  though  of  blood  he  be, 

He  loves  the  people,  honours  their  old  customs. 

With  both  of  these  I  will  take  counsel,  how 

To  rid  us  bravely  of  our  country's  foe. 

Farewell !  and  while  I  am  away,  bear  thou 

A  watchful  eye  in  management  at  home. 

The  pilgrim,  journeying  to  the  house  of  God, 

And  pious  monk,  collecting  for  his  cloistor. 
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To  these  give  liberally  from  purse  and  gamer* 
StaufGsu^her's  house  would  not  he  hid.     Bight  out 
Upon  the  public  way  it  stands,  and  offers 
To  all  that  pass  an  hospitable  roof. 
[While  they  are  retiring,  Tell  enters  with  Baumgartek 
Tell.    Now,  then,  you  have  no  further  need  of  rae. 
Enter  yon  house.     Tis  Werner  Staufiacher's, 
A  man  that  is  a  father  to  distress. 
See,  there  he  is,  himself!     Come,  follow  me. 

[Tkey  retire  up.    Scene  cJumges. 

Scene  III. 

A  common  near  Altdorf.  On  an  eminence  in  the  1)ac7c'ground 
a  Castle  in  progress  of  erection,  and  so  far  advanced  that  the 
outline  of  the  whole  may  be  distinguished.  The  back  part 
is  finished;  men  are  working  at  the  front.  Scaffolding ,  on 
which  the  workmen  are  going  up  and  down.  A  slater  is  seen 
upon  the  highest  part  of  the  roof.    All  is  bustle  and  activity. 

Tasehasteb,  Mason,  Workmen  and  Laboubebs. 

Task,  {with  a  stick,  urging  on  the  worJcmen). 

Up,  up !  You've  rested  long  enough.  To  work ! 

The  stones  here !  Now  the  mortar,  and  the  lime ! 

And  let  his  lordship  see  the  work  advanced, 

When  next  he  comes.     These  fellows  crawl  like 
snails ! 

[To  two  labourers^  with  loads. 

What !  call  ye  that  a  load  ?    Go,  double  it. 

Is  thi^  the  way  ye  earn  your  wages,  laggards  ?\        *. 
1st  W.  Tis  very  hard  that  we  must  bear  the  stones,      ^,      p 

To  make  a  keep  and  dungeon  for  ourselves !        \ 
Task.     What's  that  you  mutter?    Tis  a  worthless  race,? 

And  fit  for  nothing  but  to  milk  their  cows,        / 

And  saunter  idly  up  and  down  the  mountains.  ^ 
Old  Man  {sinks  down  exhausted). 

I  can  no  more. 
^ASK.  {shaking  him). 

Up,  up,  old  man,  to  work! 
Ibt  W.  E[ave  you  no  bowels  of  compassion,  thus 

To  press  so  hard  upon  a  poor  old  man, 

That  scarce  can  di*ag  his  feeble  limbs  along  ? 
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Hasteb  Mabok  mid  Wqtxmxk, 

Sbune,  shftiiio  upon  jou'--«liune!  It  cries  to  heaven ! 
Task.     Mind  jour  own  bosinesa.     I  but  do  mj  duty. 
1st  W.  Pray,  master,  what's  to  be  the  name  of  this 

Same  castle,  when  *tis  built? 
Task.  The  Keep  of  Uri; ..  ; 

For  by  it  we  sktll  keep  jou  in  sal^tioo. 
WoBK.   The  Keep  of  Uri  ? 

Task.  Well,  why  laugh  at  that? 

Smd  W.  So  youll  keep  Uri  with  this  paltry  place ! 
1st  W.  How  many  molehills  such  as  that  must  first 

Be  piled  above  each  other,  iere  you  make 

A  mountain  equal  to  the  least  in  Uri  ?  ^ 

{Taskmaster  retires  up  ^le  stagiB. 
]£a8.  M.  Ill  drown  the  mallet  iu  the  deepest  lake. 

That  served  my  hand  on  this  accursed  pile. 

[Enter  Tell  and  Stauffacher 
Stadff.  O,  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see  this  sight ! 
Tell.     Here  'tis  not  good  to  be.     Let  us  proceed. 
Stauff.  Am  1  in  Uri,  in  the  land  of  ^^eedom? 
Mas.M.  0,  sir,  if  you  could  only  see  the  vaults 

Beneath  these  towers.     The  man  that  tenants  them 

Will  never  hear  the  cock  crow  more. 
Stauff.  O  God ! 

1£ason.  Look  at  these  ramparts  and  these  buttresses, 

That  seem  as  they  were  built  to  last  for  ever. 
Tbll.     Hands  can  destroy  whatever  hands  have  reared. 

[FoiMing  to  the  mountains. 

That  house  of  freedom  God  hath  built  for  us.  ^ 
{Admmukmrd.    P,opU  *ntfr  beurifi^  xap 
Upon  a  pole^  followed  hy  a  crier.     Women  and 
children  thronging  tuntultuously  a^ier  them, 
1st  W.   What  means  the  drum?    Give  heed! 
Mason.  Why,  here's  a  mumming! 

And  look,  the  cap — ^what  can  they  mean  by  that?    ) 
Orieb.   In  the  Emperors  name,  give  ear! 
WoBK.  ,  Husk!  silence  J  hniA 

Cbieb.    Ye  men  of  Uri,  ye  do  see  &is  cap ! 

It  will  be  set  upon  a  lofty  pole  '; 

In  Altdorf,  in  the  market  place :  and  this 

Is  the  Lord  Governor 'S  good  will  and  pleasure. 
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The  cap  shall  have  li^ce  hoiio«r  as  faittsdf. 
And  all  shall  reverea«e  it  mth  bend«d  fcoeo, 
And  head  uncovered ;  thtts  the  king  mil  know 
Who  are  his  trae  and  loyal  sutgects  hwe; 
His  life  and  goods  are  forfeit  to  the  crotva, 
That  shall  re^se  ohedience  to  the  order. 

[Tlie  jteople  hxrst  tyuZ  into  imu§Jiter.     The  drum 
beatSt  and  the  procesdon  pasMS  <m. 

1st  W,  a  strange  device  to  fall  upon,  indeed ! 
Do  reverence  to  a  cap!  A  pretty  £arce] 
Heard  ever  mortal  anydiing  like  this  ? 

Mas.M.  Down  to  a  cap  on  bended  knee,  forsooth  1 
Bare  jesting  this  with  men  of  sober  sense! 

1st  W.  Nay,  were  it  but  the  imperial  crown,  indeed ! 
But  'tis  the  cap  of  Austria  f    I've  seen  it 
Hanging  above  the  throne  in  Gessler's  hall. 

Mason.  The  cap  of  Austria?    Mark  that!  A  snare 
To  get  us  into  Au^aia's  power,  by  Heaven ! 

Work.    No  freebom  man  will  stoop  to  such  disgrace. 

Mas.  M.  Come — ^to  our  comrades,  and  advise  with  them  1 

[They  retire  up 

Tell  {to  Stauffachsb). 

You  see  how  matters  stsnd.    Farewell,  my  friend ! 

Stauff.  Whither  away?  Oh,  leave  us  not  so  soon. 

Tell.     They  look  for  me  at  home.    So  fare  ye  well. 

Stauff.  My  heart's  so  full,  and  has  so  much  to  tell  you. 

Tell.     Words  will  not  make  a  hegt  that's  heavy  light. 

Stauff.  Yet  words  may  possibly  conduct  to  deeds. 

Tell.     All  we  can  do  is  to  endure  in  silence. 

Stauff.  But  shall  we  bear  what  is  not  to  be  borne? 

Tell.     Impetuous  rulers  have  the  shortest  reigns. 

When  the  fierce  Southwind  rises  frota  his  chasms, 
Men  cover  up  their  fires,  the  ships  in  haste 
Make  for  the  harbour,  and  the  mighty  spirit 
Sweeps  o'er  the  earth,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind. 
Let  every  man  live  quietlv  at  hqi^e ; 
PeaCBT^rtEepSSCCfullrarely  is  denied. 

Stauff.  And  is  ff  thuT ytJtr^vievr  our^grttS^ances  ? 

Tell.     The  serpent  stings  not,  till  it  is  provoked. 

Let  them  alone ;  they'll  weary  of  themselves. 
Whene'er  they  see  we  are  not  to  be  roused. 
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Staupf.  Much  miglit  be  done — did  we  stand  fSast  together. 
Tell.     When  the  ship  founders,  he  will  best  escape, 

Who  seeks  no  other's  safety  but  his  own. 
Stauff.  And  you  desert  the  common  cause  so  coldly  ? 
Tell.     A  man  can  safely  count  but  on  himself ! 
Stauff.  Nay,  eyen  the  weak  grow  strong  by  union. 
Tell.     But  the  strong  man  is  strongest  when  alone. 
Stauff.  Your  country,  then,  cannot  rely  on  you. 

If  in  despair  she  rise  against  her  foes. 
Tell.     Tell  rescues  the  lost  sheep  from  yawning  gulphs : 

Is  he  a  man,  then,  to  desert  his  friends  ? 

Yet,  whatsoe'er  you  do,  spare  me  from  council ! 

I  was  not  bom  to  ponder  and  select; 

But  when  your  course  of  action  is  resolved. 

Then  call  on  Tell ;  you  shall  not  find  him  fail. 

[Eaeunt  severally,    A  sudden  tumvU  i$   Jieard 
around  the  sec^olding. 
Mason  [pmning  in).  What's  wronff  ? 
FiBST  WoBKiCAN  (running  forwaro). 

The  slater's  fallen  from  the  roof. 
Bebtha  (rushing  in). 

Is. he  dashed  to  pieces?  Eun — save  him,  help! 

If  help  be  possible,  save  him !  Here  is  gold. 

[Throws  her  trinkets  among  the  people. 
Mason.  Hence  with  your  gold,— your  universal  chann. 

And  remedy  for  ill !    When  you  have  torn 

Fathers  from  children,  husbands  from  their  vnves, 

And  scattered  woe  and  wail  throughout  the  land. 

You  think  with  gold  to  compensate  for  all. 

Hence  1  Till  we  saw  you,  we  were  happy  men ; 

With  you  tame  miseiy  and  dark  despair. 
Bebtha  (to  the  Taskmasteb,  who  has  returned). 

Lives  he  ? 

[Taskmasteb  shakes  his  liead. 
Ill-fated  towers,  with  curses  built, 
And  doomed  with  curses  to  be  tenanted  !  \Exit, 
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ScENi:  IVl 

TJie  Home  of  Walter  Fubst.     W^CiTER  Fdrst  and  Arnold 
Von  Melchthal  enter  dmtdtaneously  at  different  sides, 

Melch.  Good  Walter  Fiirst.  i 

iFxJBST.  If  w^  should  be  surprised  [ 

Stay  where  you  are.    We  aria  beset  with  spies. 

Melgh.  Have  you  no  news  for  me  fi:6m  Unterwald  ? 
What  of  my  father?    Tis  i<ot  to  be  borne, 
Thus  to  be  pent  up  like  a  jelon  here ! 
What  have  I  done  of  such  a  heinous  stamp. 
To  skulk  and  hide  me  like  a  murderer  ? 
I  only  laid  my  staff  across  the  fingers 
Of  the  pert  varlet,  when  before  my  eyes. 
By  order  of  the  governor,  he  tried 
To  drive  away  my  handsome  team  of  oxen. 

FuRST.    You  are  too  rash  by  far.     He  did  no  more 
Than  what  the  governor  had  ordered  him. 
You  had  transgress*d,  and  therefore  should  have  paid 
The  penalty,  however  hard,  in  silence. 

Melgh.  Was  I  to  brook  the  fellow's  saucy  words  ? 

'*  That  if  the  peasant  must  have  bread  to  eat, 

*•  Why,  let  him  go  and  draw  the  plough  himself  l"" 

It  cut  me  to  the  very  soul  to  see 

My  oxen,  noble  creatures,  when  the  knave 

Unyoked  them  from  the  plough.    As  though  they  felt 

The  wrong,  they  lowed  and  butted  with  their  horns. 

On  this  I  could  contain  myself  no  longer. 

And,  overcome  by  passion,  struck  him  down. 

Fubst.   0,  we  old  men  can  scarce  command  ourselves ! 

And  can  we  wonder  youth  should  break  its  bounds  ? 
^  Melch.  I'm  only  sorry  for  my  father's  sake ! 

To  be  away  from  him,  that  needs  so  much 

My  fostering  care !    The  governor  detests  him, 

Because  he  hath,  whene'er  occasion  served, 

Stood  stoutly  up  for  right  and  liberty. 

Therefore  they'll  bear  him  hard — the  poor  old  man  \ 

And  there  is  none  to  shield  him  from  their  gripe. 

Come  what  come  may,  I  must  go  home  again. 

Fubst.    Compose  yourself,  and  wait  in  patience  till 
We  get  some  tidings  o'er  from  Unterwald. 

B  B 
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Away!  airaj!  I  kear&knock!  Perhaps 
A  message  from  the  ViceroY !     Get  thee  ia ! 
You  are  not  safe  from  Landeuberger^s*  arm 
In  Uri,  for  these  tyrants  pull  together. 

MxXdCH.  They  teach  us  Switzers  what  W0  ought  to  do. 

FuKst.   Aivay  I  I'U  call  yon  when  the  coast  is  dear. 

Uidiappy  yontk  I  I  dare' not  t»D  him  aH 
Th0^  evil  that  my  tecling  heart  predicts ! 
Who*s  tkero '/    The  door  ne^isr  opeiis,  but  I  look 
"For  tidings  of  nnshap.     Siu^picion  lurks 
With  darkliiy  tfeaeheiy  in  ereiy  nook. 
Even  to  our  inmost  rsoms  &ey  fofoe  their  way. 
These  myrmidOTs  of  power  ;  trnd  soon  weH  need 
To  fasten  h^te  and  bars  upon  our  doors. 

[H«  ofwnt  tfetf  do0n  ^^d  siept  2^«fc  m  surprise  as 
Webmbb  Stauftacseb  mUm, 
What  do  I  see?  You^  Weraar?  Now,  by  Bleaven ! 
A  valued  guest;  indeed.    No  man  e  er  set 
His  foot  aciMs  this  threshold^  moF9  esteemed. 
Weleeme !  thriea  welcome^  Wemeri  to  my  roof  1^ 
What  brings  you  here?  What  aaek  you  here  in  Uri? 

Sxiirnr.  {shakm  Fvaspr  by^  ^  JUmcfy. 

The  olden  tRBe»  and  olden  S^ntzer&nd. 

FuBST.  You  bring  them  with  you.     Ster  hew  I'm  sliced. 
My  heart  leapa  azfc  the  veiy  s^rt^  of  you* 
Stt  down — mt  down,  and  tell  ma  h&w  jou  left 
Youv  chamung'  wife^  &ir  Gertrude  ?    Iberg's  child, 
And  elever  as  her  f&thw.    Not  a  man^ 
That  wends  fh^m  Germany,  by  Mehuad^a  Cell,f 
To  Itafy,  but  pndses  &r  and  wicb 
Your  house's  koBpitality^.    But  say, 
Have  youeomd  he«»  direct  from  Flii^eit, 
And  have  ytm  ne1i»ed  nothing  on  your  way, 
Bdbre  you  halted  at  my  dooar? 

^  Bnmgw  Yoa  hnioB^ktf^  m  au»  «f  MHfo  ftmUjr  in  V&«siaii,  and 
Wemor  of  irnteniald>  iofianm  ftr  his  crudttim  tn  tin  £hna%  and  purtica- 
iarIjtotheT«BeraJbl«tHeiU7«£tlitEa^    B».vai8Uiin.iiltbB  battle  of 

tJ^A^  ^.^^  "^  *^«  *^  centwT,  !gr  Meimad;  Ccnmt  oTHohcMonem,  the 
loimder  of  the  C«Bwntof  KinrieSir,  Mbaei^ 
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Statjff.  (sits  down).  I  telv 

A  work  in  pT^resSv  as  I  oame  aleng, 
i  little  thought  to  see — that  lilcesr  me  ill. 

IPuBST.    0  frienci !  youVe  li^Eited  on  mj  tbooght  at  once* 

Stau^f.  Such  thing*  in  Uri  ne'er  were  known  before^ 
Never  was  prison  h«re  in  main's  remembrance, 
Nor  ever  anj  strongbc^d  but  the  gEave. 

FuBST/  You  name  it  well.     It  is  the  grave  of  freedom. 

Stauff.  Friend,  Walter  Fiirst,  I  will  be  plsiii  with.  you. 
No  idle  emriosify  it  isy 

That  brings  me  here,  but  besrf  care&    I  left 
Thraldom  at  heme,  and  thraldom  meets  me  here. 
Our  wrongs,  e'en  now,  ore  more  than  we  cxa  bear. 
And  who  shall  tell  us  where  tbey  are  to  end  ? 
From  eldest  trme  the  Switaer  has*  been  free, 
Aceustom'd  only  to  the  mildest  rule. 
Such  things  as  now  we  saffer,  ne*er  were  knenmi,! 

'  Since  herdsman  fijsst  drove  cattle  to  the  hdlls. 

I'uBST.   Yes,  our  oppressions  are  unparalleled! 

Why,  even  our  own  good  lord  of  AttmghabS, 
>  Who  lived  m  olden  times,  himself  declares^ 
They  are  no  longer  t9  be  tamely  borne. 

Stauff.  In  Unterwalden  yonder  'tis  t^  same; 
And  bloody  has  the  retribution  been*  ' 
'the  impencd  Seneschal,  the  Wolfshot,  who 
At  Bessberg  dwelt,  }ong*dfor  fevbidden  firtdt^— 
Baumgarten's  wife,  that  lives  at  Alzellen, 
He  wished  to  overcotae  in  shunwfial  sort. 
On  which  the  husband  slew  him  with  his  axe. 

FuBST.   O,  Heaven  is  just  in  all  its  judgments  still! 
Baumgarten,  say  you?    A  most  worthy  man. 
Has  he  escaped,  and  is  he  safely  hid  ? 

Stauff.  Your  son4i!l-kw  cosveyed  him  o'et  the  lake. 
And  he  lies  hidden  in  my  house  at  Steinen. 
He  brought  the  tidings  with  him  of  a  thing 
That  has  been  done  at  Samen,  worse  than  all, 
A  thing  to  make  the  very  h.«irt  run  bfood  l 

FuBST  {attentively)^ 

Say  on   Wbatisitf 

Stauff.  There  dwels  in  Melchihal,  then, 

Just  as  you  enter  by  the  road  from  Eems, 

H  H  d 
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An  Uf^riglit  toan,  xutmed  Henry  of  the  Halden^ 
A  man  of  weight  and  inflaence  in  the  Diet. 
FuBST.   Who  knows  mm  not  ?  But  what  of  him  ?  Proceed. 
Stauff.  The  Landenherg/to  punish  some  offence, 
Committed  hj  the  old  man's  son,  it  seems, 
Had  given  command  to  take  the  youth's  best  pair 
Of  oxen  from  his  plough  ;  on  which  the  lad 
Struck  down  the  messenger  and  took  to  flight. 
FuBST.    But  the  old  father — tell  me,  what  of  him  ? 
Stauff.  The  Landenberg  sent  for  him,  and  required 
He  should  produce  his  son  upon  the  spot ; 
And  when  Ui*  old  man  protested,  and  with  truth. 
That  he  knew  nothing  of  the  fugitivOt 
The  tyrant  calFd  his  torturers. 
FuBST  {springs  up  and  tries  to  lead  him  to  the  other  side). 

Hush,  no  more  f 
Stauffacher  [with  increasing  warmth). 

**  And  though  thy  son,"  he  cried,  '*ha&  *scaped  me 

now, 
I  have  thee  £ast,  and  thou  shalt  feel  my  vengeance." 
With  that  they  flung  the  old  man  to  the  eardi. 
And  plunged  the  pointed  steel  into  lus  eyes. 
FuBST.   Merciful  Heaven ! 
Melcb.  (rushing  out). 

Into  his  eyes,  his  eyes? 
Stauff.  {addresses  himself  in  astonishment  to  Walter  Fubst). 

Who  is  this  youth  ?  , 

Melch.  {grasping  him  convulsivdy). 

Into  his  eyes  ?  Speak,  speak ! 
FuRST.    Oh,  miserable  hour! 
Stauff.  Who  is  it,  tell  me? 

f  Stauffagher  makes  a  sign  to  him. 
It  is  his  son !  All  righteous  heaven ! 
Melch.  And  I 

Must  be  from  thence !     What !  into  both  his  eyes  ? 
FuRST.    Be  calm,  be  calm ;  and  bear  it  like  a  man ! 
Melch.  And  all  for  me— for  my  mad  wilful  folly ! 

Blind,  did  you  say?  Quite  blind —and  both  his  eyes? 
Stauff.  Ev  n  so.     The  fountain  of  his  sight's  dried  up. 

He  ne'er  will  see  the  blessed  sunshine  more. 
FuRST.    Oh,  spare  his  anguish ! 


i 


I 
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Melch.  Never,  never  morel 

[Presses  his  hands  upon  his  eyes  and  is  silent  for 
some  moments;  then  turning  from  one  to  the 
other,  speaks  in  a  subdued  tone,  broken  by  sobs.. 

0  the  eye's  light  of  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven, 
The  dearest,  best !  From  light  all  beings  live- 
Each  fair  created  thing — the  very  plants 
Turn  with  a  joyful  transport  to  the  light, 

And  he — he  must  drag  on  through  all  his  days 
In  endless  darkness!     Never  more  for  him 
The  sunny  meads  shall  glow,  the  flow'rets  bloom; 
Nor  shall  he  more  behold  the  roseate  tints 
Of  the  iced  mountain  top !     To  die  is  nothing. 
But  to  have  life,  and  not  have  sigElr^h,  ithat 
Is  misery^inJeeJT  ^^^^^3o  jou  look 
Soj^lifiQusJ^Ljai^      ?]My®  „two  eyes, 
Yetto_  my  ^oor  blind  father  can  give  neither! 
NoTnot  one^eam  qrthat  ^reat  sea  of  light, 
^.^  That  with  its  dazzling  splendour  floods  my  gaze. 
Stauff.  Ah,  I  must  swell  the  measure  of  your  grief, 
Instead  of  soothing  it    The  worst  alas ! 
Remains  to  tell.     ThejVe  stripped  him  of  his  all ; 
Nought  have  they  left  hini^  save  his  stafi^  on  which. 
Blind,  and  in  rags,  he  moves  from  door  to  door. 
MsLCH.  Nought  but  his  staff  to  the  old  eyeless  man! 
Stripp'd  of  his  all — even  of  the  light  of  day, 
The  common  blessing  of  the  meanest  wretch. 
Tell  me  no  more  of  patience,  of  concealment! 
Oh,  what  a  base  and  coward  thing  am  I, 
That  on  mine  own  security  I  thought 
^  And  took  no  care  of  thine !     Thy  precious  head 

i  Left  as  a  pledge  within  the  tyrant's  grasp ! 

Hence,  craven-hearted  prudence,  hence !    And  all 
My  thoughts  be  vengeance,  and  the  despot's  blood ! 
ni  seek  him  straight — no  power  shall  stay  me  now— 
And  at  his  hands  demand  my  father's  eyes. 
Ill  beard  him  'mid  a  thousand  myrmidons ! 
What's  life  to  me,  if  in  his  heart's  best  blood 

1  cool  the  fever  of  this  mighty  anguish.  [He  is  going, 
FOBST.    Stay,  this  is  madness,  Melchthal !     What  avaQs 

Your  single  arm  against  his  power?    He  sits 


At  fiameB  high  within  bis  lordly  keep, 

And*  safe  withia  ite  batUemented  walls,  ,    C-<> 

Maj  IftOgli  to  Boom  jwur  ooavailing  lage.    '.    - 
MsbOK.  And  though  he  aat  witlun  the  icy  domes 

Of  yon  &r  Schreckhom— ^ay,  or  higher,  wlusre 

YeU'd  vvBCt  eternity,  the  Jungfraa  soars. 

Still  to  die  tjzant  woold  I  iimke  my  way; 

With  twenty  comrades  minded  like  myself 

Fd  lay  his  jbatness  level  with  the  earth! 

And  if  none  ibUow  me,  and  if  yoo  all. 

In  temnr  for  yoiur  homesteads  and  your  heids, 

Bew  in  snhmisaion  to  the  tyrant  a  yoke,  . 

Ill  call  the  herdsmen  on  the  hills  around  me, 
^  And  there  beneath  heaven  s  free  ^nd  boundless  roof. 

Where  maft  still  feel  as  men,  and  hearts  are  true. 

Proclaim  sioud  this  foal  enormity! 
Stauff.  (to  FuBsr). 

Tis  at  its  height — and  are  we  then  to  wait 

Till  aooBie  extremity 

Melchthai..  '  What  extremity  ... 

Bematns  for  jq^prehension,  when  men's  eyes 

Have  osaaed  to  be  aecnre  within  their  sockets  ? 

Are  we  defonoeless  ?  Wher^re  did  we  learn 

To  bead  the  ta'eaa-bow, — wield  the  hattle-axe  ? 

What  Hvittg  creature,  but  in  its  despair,  .  ,1 

Finds  for  itself  a  weapon  of  defence  f 
^  The  baited  stag  will  turn,  and  with  the  show 
'  Of  his  dread  antieons  hold  the  hounds  at  bay ; 

The  chamcHS  dra^  the  huntsman  (k>wn  th'  abyss ; 

The  veary  ex,  the  psftner  of  man's  toil. 

The  shner  of  his.  roof,  that  meekly  bends  . 

The  stren^  of  his  hiUge  neck  beneath  the.yoke,  I 

Springs  up,  if  he's  ^ovoked,  whets  his  strong  horn,       ^ 

And  tosses  his  tormentcnr  to  the  clouds. 
FuBST.   If  the  three  Cantons  thought  as  we  ihr^e  do, 

Something  might,  thea«  be  done,  with  good  effect. 
Stauff.  When  Uri  calls,  when  Unterwald  replies^ 

Schwyts  will  be  mindfid.  of  her  ancient  league  *. 

*  The  Le^fne,  or  Bond,  of  Ihe  Three  Cantons  uraavf  k^  ancient  «rig||. 
They  met  «ad  imewedUfinm  time  to  tioie,  c^fiedQUywhep  ^eir  liberties 


Melch.  IVe  nUBij  friends  in  Untei^ald.  and  none' " 
That  wauld  nc^  gladlj  vefalvcre  life  atid  liidb, 
If  fairly  backed  and  aided  bj  the  rest.    . 
Ok,  sage  and  reverend  fathers  of  this  land. 
Here  do  I  stand  before  jour  riper  ^i^ars^ 
An  unskill'd  youth,  wbosd  voice  must  in  the  Diet 
Still  be  subdued  into  respectful  silence. 
Do  not,  because  that  I  am  young,  and  "want 
Experience,  elight  my  ooansel  and  my  words. 
Tis  not  the  wantonness  of  yootMul  blood 

were  threatened  "witli  danger.  A  lemazit^le  instanoe  of  iliii  occuired  in 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when  Alb^  of  Avstria,  Wcame  Bmperor,  and 
"when,  possihly,  for  the  first  time,  the  Bond  was  reduced  to  writing.  As  it 
is  important  to  the  understanding  of  many  passages  of  the  play,  a  transla- 
tion is  suhjoined  of  the  oldest  known  document  Tekting  to  it.  The  ori^md, 
which  is  in  Lietin  and<3en]i«n,  is  dated  tn  Augnrt,  1291,  and  is  under  the 
seals  of  t}ie  whole  of  the  men  cf  Schwytz,  the  commonalty  of  the  -vale  hi 
Uii  and  the  whole  of  the  men  of  the  upper  and  lower  vales  of  6tanz. 

THB  BOND. 

Be  it  known  to  every  one,  that  the  men  of  the  Dale  of  Uri,  the  ConK 
xmaiity  of  Schwytz,  as  also  the  men  df  the  mountains  of  XTnterwald,  in 
cooaidenttion  of  the  evil  timea,  luTe  full  oonfidently  bound  themselves,  and 
sironn.  to  help  eadi  other  widi .  all  tiieir  pows  and  might,  property  and 
people,  against  all  who  shall  do  violence  to  theni,  «r  any  of  them.  That  is 
onr  Ancient  Bond. 

Whoever  hath  a  Seignior,  let  him  obey  according  to  ike  conditions  of  his 


We  aie  agreed  to  receive 'inti>  these  dales  no  Judge,  who  is  not  a  country- 
man and  indwdler,  or  who  hath  hoi^ght  his  place. 

Every  ccmtroversy  amongst  the  sworn  cenliederates  shall  be  determined  by 
some  of  the  sagest  of  their  number,  and  if  any  one  shall  challenge  their 
judgment,  then  shall  he  be  constrained  to  obey  it  by  the  rest 

Whoever  intentionally  or  deceitfully  kills  another,  shall  he  executed, 
and  whoever  shelters  him  shall  he  hani^ied. 

Whoever  bums  *the  property  of  ano^Mr  thall  no  Icmger  he  regarded  as  a 
covrntrrman,  and  whoever  shelters  him  shall  make  good  the  damage  done. 

'  Whoever  injures  another,  or  robs  him,  and  hath  property  in  our  country, 
shall  make  satisfaction  out  of  the  some. 

No  one  shall  distrain  a  debtor  without  a  judge,  nor  any  one  who  is  not 
his  debtor,  or  the  surety  for  such  debtor. 

Every  one  in  these  dales  shall  suhmit  to  the  judge,  or  we,  the  sworn 
confederates,  all  will  take  satisfaction  for  all  the  injury  occasioned  by  his 
contumacy.  And  if  in  any  internal  division  the  one  party  will  not  accept 
jnttice,  an  the  rest  shall  help  the  other  party.  These  decrees  shall,  Qod 
tiflUiig^  andiire  eteniaUy  isr  4ND  i^BBesBl  advaatage. 
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That  fires  mj  spirit ;  but  a  pang  so  deep 

That  e*en  the  ninty  rocks  must  pity  me. 

You,  too,  are  fathers,  heads  6i  families, 

And  you  must  wish  to  have  a  virtuous  son, 

To  reverence  your  grey  hairs,  and  shield  your  eyes 

With  pious  and  affectionate  regard. 

Do  not,  I  pray,  because  in  limb  and  fortune 

You  still  are  unassail'd,  and  still  your  eyes 

Revolve  undimm'd  and  sparkling  in  their  spheres ; 

Oh,  do  not,  therefore,  disregard  our  wrongs ! 

Above  you,  too,  doth  hang  the  tyrant's  sword. 

You,  too,  have  stiiven  to  alienate  the  land 

From  Austria.     This  was  all  my  father's  crime : 

You  share  his  guilt,  and  may  his  punishment. 

Stauffacheb  {to  Fubst). 

Do  thou  resolve  !  I  am  prepared  to  follow. 

Fubst.   First  let  us  learn,  what  steps  the  noble  lords 
Yon  Sillinen  and  Attinghaus  propose. 
Their  names  would  rally  thousands  in  the  cause. 

Melch.  Is  there  a  name  within  the  Forest  Mountains 

That  carries  more  respect  than  thine — ^and  thine  ? 
To  names  like  these  the  people  cling  for  help 
With  confidence — such  names  are  household  words. 
Rich  was  your  heritage  of  manly  virtue. 
And  richly  have  you  added  to  its  stores. 
What  need  of  nobles  ?    Let  us  do  the  work 
Ourselves.    Although  we  stood  alone,  methinks» 
We  should  be  able  to  maintain  our  righls. 

Stauff.  The  nobles'  wrongs  are  not  so  great  as  ours. 

The  torrent,  that  lays  waste  the  lower  grounds. 
Hath  not  ascended  to  the  uplands  yet. 
But  let  them  see  the  country  once  in  arms, 
Tbeyll  not  refuse  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Fubst.   Were  there  an  umpire  'twixt  ourselves  and  Austria, 
Justice  and  law  might  then  decide  our  quarreL 
But  our  oppressor  is  our  emperor  too, 
And  judge  supreme.     Tis  God  must  help  us,  then, 
And  our  own  arm!     Be  yours  the  task  to  rouse 
The  men  of  Schwytz ;  I'll  rally  friends  in  CJri. 
But  whom  are  we  to  send  to  Untenvald  ? 

Melch.  Thither  send  me.    Whom  should  it  more  concern? 
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FuBST.    No,  Melchthal,  no ;  thou  art  my  guest,  and  I        y' 
Must  answer  for  thy  safety.  ^^^ 

Melchthal.  Let  me  go. 

I  know  each  forest  track  and  mountain  pass ; 
Friends  too  I'll  find,  be  sure,  on  every  hand, 
To  give  me  willing  shelter  from  the  foe. 

Staufp.  Nay,  let  him  go ;  no  traitors  harbour  there : 
For  tyranny  is  so  abhorred  in  Unterwald, 
No  minions  can  be  found  to  work  her  will. 
In  the  low  valleys,  too,  the  Alzeller 
Will  gain  confederates,  and  rouse  the  country. 

Melch.  But  how  shall  we  communicate,  and  not 
Awalien  the  suspicion  of  the  tyrants  ? 

Stauff.  Might  we  not  meet  at  Brunnen  or  at  Treib, 

Hard  by  the  spot  where  merchant  vessels  land  ? 

FuftST.   We  must  not  go  so  openly  to  work. 

Hear  my  opinion.     On  the  lake's  left  bank. 
As  we  sail  hence  to  Brunnen,  right  against 
The  Mytenstein,  deep-hidden  in  the  wood 
A  meadow  lies,  by  shepherds  called  the  Eootli, 
Because  the  wood  has  been  uprooted  there. 
*Tis  where  our  Canton  bound'ries  verge  on  yours  ;— 

\To  Melchthal. 
Your  boat  will  carry  you  across  from  Schwytz. 

^o  Stauffacher, 
Thither  by  lonely  bypaths  let  us  wend 
At  midnight,  and  deliberate  o'er  our  plans. 
Let  each  bring  with  him  there  ten  trusty  men. 
All  one  at  heart  with  us ;  and  then  we  may 
Consult  together  for  the  general  weal. 
And,  with  God's  guidance,  fix  our  onward  course. 

Stauff.  So  let  it  be.     And  now  your  true  right  hand ! 

Yours,  too,  young  man !  and  as  we  now  three  men 
Among  ourselves  thus  knit  our  hands  together 
In  all  sincerity  and  truth,  e'en  so 
Shall  we  three  Cantons,  too,  together  stand 
In  victory  and  defeat,  in  life  and  death. 

FuBST  and,  Melchthal. 
In  life  and  death. 

]^rhey  hold  their  hands  clasped  together  /or  some 
moments  in  silence. 


^4  najBLEui  TXJJL,  [act  XX. 

Mklghibal.  Alas,  mj  old  blind  £B.iher ! 

Thou  canst  no  more  behold  the  day  of  freedom ; 
But  thou  shalt  hear  it     When  from  Alp  to  Alp   . ' .; 
The  beacon  fires  throw  up  thdir  flaming  signs, 
And  the  proud  castles  of  the  tyrants  fall, 
'  Into  thy  ootu^e  shall  the  Switzer  burst. 
Bear  the  glad  tidings  to  thine  ear,  and  o  er 
Thj  darkened  waj  ^lall  Freedom's  jradiance  ponr. 


ACT  11. 

SCSKB    L. 

TK$  Mansion  of  the  Babon  op  AmfTGH&usEN.  A  Gothic 
Hall,  decorated  teith  eecutcheons  and  helmets.  The  Babok, 
a  fftey-headed  mom,  eighty-five  years  old,  tall  and  of  a  com- 
manding  mien,  clad  in  a  furred  pelissey  and  leaning  on  a 
staff  Ujiped  with  chamois  horn,  Kvoni  mid  six  hinds  stand- 
ing round  him  with  rakes  and  scythes  UmicH  of  Eudenz 
enters  in  the  costume  of  a  Knig^, 

Bud.  .  .  Uncle,  I'm  here  !    Your  wi]l? 

Atiinghausen.  First  let  me  share. 

After  the  ancient  custom  of  our  house, 
The  morning  cup,  with  these  my  faithful  servants ! 

[He  drinlafrom  a  cup,  which  is  tJien  passed  round. 
Time  was,  I  stood  myself  in  field  and  wood« 
With  mine  own  eyes  directing  all  their  toD, 
Even  as  my  banner  led  them  in  the  fight. 
Now  I  am  only  fit  to  play  the  steward; 
>     And,  if  the  genial  sun  come  not  to  me, 
I  can  no  longer  seek  it  on  the  mountains. 
.  Thus  slowly,  in  an  ever  narrowing  sphere,  ? 

I  move  on  to  the  narrowest  and  the  last. 
Where  all  life's  pulses  cease.     I  now  am  but 
The  shadow  of  my  former  self,  and  that 
Is  fading  fast—  'twill  soon  be  but  a.  name. 

KuoNi  {offering  Rudenz  the  cup), 
A  pledge,  young  master ! 

[HuDENZ  hesitates  to  take  the  cup, 

, Nay,  Sir,  diink  it  ofiF! 

'One  cup,  one  heart!  You  know  our  proverb,  Sir? 
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Atting.  Qo,  childreB,  imd  at  eve,  whes  iKvrk  is  datxp. 

Well  meet  aud  talk  ibe  couu^^^s  business  ^over. 

I  Exeunt*  Servants 
Belted  and  plumed,  and  all  thy  bravery  on{ 
Thou  art  for  Altdorf — ^Ibr  tke  ca&tle,  boj  ? 

RuD. .  .  Yes,  uncle.    Longer  may  I  not  delay — 

Attikohau^sn  (duing  dotm). 

Why  in  such  haste?  Say,  are  thy  youthful  hours 
Doled  in  such  niggard  measure,  th«t  thou  must 
Be  chaiy  of  them  to  thy  aged  uncle  ? 

KuD.  .  •  I  see,  my  presence  is  siet  needed  hejoe, 
I  am  but  as  a  atranger  in  this  house. 

Attinghaxtsek  {igeuses  fixedly  iU  him  for  a  ^onsHerokle  time). 
Alas,  thou  art  indeed  I  Aks,  that  home 
To  liiee  has  grown  ao  sttamge  !  Oh,  Uly  1  Uly ! 
I  scarce  do  know  thee  now,  thus  deck'd  in  silks, 
The  peacock*s  feather  *  flaunting  in  thy  cap, 
.  And  purple  mantle  round  thy  shoulders  flung ; 
Thou  looklst  upon  the  peasant  ivith  dasdain-. 
And  takeat  iridi  a  blush  his  honest  greeting. 

Hud.  . .  All  honour  due  to  ktm  I  gladly  pay. 

But  must  deny  the  right  he  would  usuip. 

Atting.  The  sore  displeasure  of  the  king  is  restii^  .  -.^ 

Upon  the  land,  and  «very  true  mim's  heart 
Is  full  of  sadness  for  the  gnevous  wrongs 
We  suffer  from  our  tyiants.     Thou  alone 
Art  all  umnoved  amid  tlie  general  giief. 
Abandoning  thy  Mends,  thou  tak*6t  t^y  stand 
Beside  thy  country's  foes,  and,  as  in  scona 
Of  our  distress,  pursoest  giddy  joya, 
Courting  die  smiles  of  princes,  cdl  the  while 
Thj.  country  bleeds  beneath  their  cruel  scourge. 

Bud.  .  .  The  land  is  sore  oppressed,  I  know  it,  uncle. 
But  why?  Who  plunged  it  into  this  distress  ? 
A  word,  one  little  eai^  word,  might  buy 
Instant  ddiventBce  from  such  dire  oppression, 
AAid  win  the  good  will  ^  the  fimpexor. 

*  Tbe  Aostrian  knights  were  in  ihs  liabit  of  wearing  a  plume  of  poaoocki* 
MUwn  in  their  hehneti.  After  tht  overthrow  of  the  Austrian  dominion 
jm  8witzer]uid«  it  was  nads  highly  penal  to  wear  the  peacock's  feather  fH 
any  pidilic  aaiembljr  then.  
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Woe  unto  those,  who  seal  the  people^s  eyes, 
And  make  them  adverse  to  their  countrjs  good— 
The  men,  xc'ho,  for  their  own  vile  selfish  ends. 
Are  seeking  to  prevent  the  Forest  States 
From  swearing  fealty  to  Austria's  House, 
^     As  all  the  countries  round  ahout  have  done. 
It  fits  their  humour  well,  to  take  their  seats 
Amid  the  nohles  on  the  Herrenbank* ; 
Theyll  have  the  Ciesar  for  their  lord,  forsooth,—* 
That  is  to  say,  theyll  have  no  lord  at  all. 

Attino.  Must  I  hear  this,  and  from  thy  lips,  rash  boy ! 

Boi>. .  .  You  urged  me  to  this  answer.    Hear  me  out 
What,  unde,  is  the  character  youVe  stoop'd 
To  fill  contentedly  through  life  ?   Have  you 
No  higher  pride,  than  in  these  lonely  wilds 
To  be  the  Landamman  or  Banneret  f, 
The  petty  chieftain  of  a  shepherd  race? 
How !  Were  it  not  a  fax  more  glorious  choice. 
To  bend  in  homage  to  our  royad  lord, 
And  swell  the  princely  splendours  of  his  court. 
Than  sit  at  home,  the  peer  of  your  own  vassals. 
And  share  the  judgment-seat  with  vulgar  clowns  ? 

AniNa.  Ah,  Uly,  Uly;  all  too  well  I  see, 

The  tempter's  voice  has  caught  thy  willing  ear, 
And  pour'd  its  subtle  poison  in  thy  heart. 

KoD. .  .  Yes,  I  conceal  it  not.    It  doth  offend 

My  inmost  soul,  to  hear  the  stranger  s  gibes, 

That  taunt  us  with  the  name  of  **  Peasant  Nobles !" 

Think  you  the  heart  that's  stirring  here  can  brook. 

While  all  the  young  nobility  around 

Are  reaping  honour  under  Habsburg's  banner. 

That  I  should  loiter,  in  inglorious  ease, 

Here  on  the  heritage  my  fathers  left. 

And,  in  the  dull  routine  of  vulgar  toil. 

Lose  all  life's  glorious  spring?    In  other  lands 

Deeds  are  achieved.    A  world  of  fEur  renown 

Beyond  these  mountains  stirs  in  martial  pomp. 

•  The  bench  resenred  for  the  nobility. 

f  The  Landamman  was  an  officer  chosen  by  the  Swiss  Gkmeinde,  or  Diet, 
te  preside  over  them.  The  Banneret  was  an  officer  entrusted  with  the 
keeping  of  the  State  Banner,  and  such  othezs  as  were  taken  in  battle. 
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My  helm  and  shield  are  rusting  in  the  hall ; 
The  martial  trumpet's  spiritrstirring  blasts 
The  herald's  call,  inviting  to  the  lists, 
Eouse  not  the  echoes  of  these  vales,  where  nought. 
Save  cowherd's  horn  and  cattle  bell,  is  heard. 
In  one  unvarying  dull  monotony. 

Attikg  Deluded  boy,  seduced  by  empty  show ! 

Despise  the  land  that  gave  thee  birth !  Ashamed 

Of  the  good  ancient  customs  of  thy  sires  I 

The  day  will  come,  when  thou,  with  burning  tears, 

Wilt  long  for  home,  and  for  thy  native  hills,  ,         • 

Aud  that  dear  melody  of  tuneful  herds, 

Which  now,  in  proud  disgust,  thou  dost  despise ! 

A  day  when  thou  wilt  drmk  its  tones  in  sadness. 

Hearing  their  music  in  a  foreign  land. 

Oh !  potent  is  the  spell  that  binds  to  home ! 

No,  no,  the  cold,  false  world  is  not  for  thee. 

At  the  proud  court,  with  thy  true  heart,  thou  wilt 

For  ever  feel  a  stranger  among  strangers. 

The  world  asks  virtues  of  fiEir  other  stamp 

Than  thou  hast  learned  within  these  simple  vales. 

But  go — ^go  thither, — barter  thy  free  soul. 

Take  land  in  fief,  become  a  prince's  vassal. 

Where  thou  might'st  be  lord  paramount,  and  princ6' 

Of  all  thine  own  imburden'd  heritage  I 

0,  Uly,  Uly,  stay  among  thy  people  I 

Go  not  to  Altdorf.     Oh,  abandon  not  4^ 

The  sacred  cause  of  thy  wrong'd  native  land!  ^  jl 

I  am  the  last  of  all  my  race.    My  name  / 

Ends  with  me.    Yonder  hang  my  helm  and  shield;        ■'' 

They  will  be  buried  with  me  in  the  grave  *. 

And  must  I  think,  when  yielding  up  my  breath,  . 

That  thou  but  wait'st  the  closing  of  mine  eyes, 

To  stoop  thy  knee  to  this  new  feudal  court, 

And  take  in  vassalage  from  Austria's  hands 

The  noble  lands,  which  I  from  God  received. 

Free  and  imfetter'd  as  the  mountain  air !    f 

"RvD.  •  .  "Tis  vain  for  us  to  strive  against  the  king. 

The  world  pertains  to  him : — shall  we  alone, 

*  According  to  tbe  autom,  by  which,  when  the  last  male  descendant  of  a 
noble  fiunily  died^  bis  sword,  helmet^  and  shield^  were  buried  with  him. 
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In  wuiii  presumptoouB  ebstiiiiii^,  strrre 
To  1»reak  that  niigbtjf'  efaam  ef  lancbv  ivbieK  be 
Hath  dmwB  areimd  as  wkh  his  giant  grasp. 
His  are  the  markets,  his  the  courts, — his  too 
/^  ^         The  high'vrajs ;  naj,  tfce  very  cafrier  s  iK^rse, 

That  traflfics  en  the  Gottftaidt,  pays  bbn  toU. 
By  his  ^oBBdmoBS,  as  widnn  a  net^ 
We  are  enclosedv  and  girckd  round  aboot 
— ^And  will  the  Empire  shield  us  ?  Say,  can  it 
Proteet  itself  'fpaast  Austrian's  growing  power  ? 
•To  God,  and  not  to  emperors  most  we  look! 
What  store  can  on  their  promiises  be  placed^ 
When  they,  to  meet  th<Hr  own  neeessities. 
Can  pawn,  and  even  alienate  the  towns 
That  flee  for  riielter  "neath  ike  Eaglets  wings  *  ? 
Ko,  uncle !  It  is  wise  and  wholesome  prudence. 
In  times  like  these,  when  feetion*s  all  abroad, 
To  own  attachment  to  some  mighty  chief. 
The  imperial  crown  *s  transferred  from  Ene  to  line  f , 
A        It  has  no  uaemory  for  fiathfnl  service : 
\  ,  B^  to  secure  the  fitvonr  of  thesiT  great 

Hereditary  masters,  were  to  sow 
Seed  for  a  fixture  harrest.      ^ 

ATttStXHAXJBWX*  Art  80  W£se  ? 

Wilt  thou  see  clearer  than  thy  noble  shres. 
Who  battled  ibrfinr  freaobm*s  costly  gem. 
With  life,  and  fortune,  and  heroic  arm? 
Sail  down  the  lake  to  Lucem,  there  inquire. 
How  Austria's  rule  doth  weigh  the  Cantons-  down. 
Soon  she  will  come  to  count  our  sheep,  our  cattle, 
^To  portion  out  the  Alps,  e*en  to  their  summits. 
And  in  our  own  free  woods  to  hinder  us 
From  striking  down  the  ea^le  or  tito  stag ; 
To  set  her  tolls  on  every  bridge  and  gate, 
Impoverish  us,  to  swell  her  lust  of  sway; 
^ud  drain  our  dearest  bteod  to  feed  her  wars. 

*  This  frequently  oocmied.  But  IB  fte  eran  at  an  unpeml  city  bang 
mortgaged  he  tiie  poiposeof  rattmg  money,  it  loit  it»  fiBeedom,  and  was  cud- 
aiderad  as  put  out  of  the  leakn. 

f  An  aUnsion  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Imperial  Crown  not  being 
hereditaxy,  hut  conferred  by  election  on  one  of  the  Counts  of  tiie  Smpho. 
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Ko»  if  our  Uaod  must  fiow,  let  it  be  ftbod         ]^ 
•. ,  In  our  own  cause  1     We  purchase  liberty         A 

More  chieaply  hx  ihaa  bondage^ 

Ili|BJ»f  2.  What  emu  ve, 

A  shepherd  raee,  agdnsi  great  Albert's  hostis  ? 

AmNa.  Learn,  fooliah  bqjv  t»  know  this  shepherd  race ! 
.  I  know  them,  I  have  led  them  on  ia  fight^--^ 
I  saw  them  in  the  bUtle  at  Favenz* 
Austria  will  try,  forsook  to  fasce  oa  u& 
\  A  7C^  we  are  determiiied  not  to^bear ! 
Oh»  learoL  ta  feel  finm  what  a  race  thoUi*rt  sprung ! 
,  Cast  not,  lar  tiaael  trai^  axtd  idle  show,  ^ . 
The  preckns  jewel  oiih^  wecth  &wi^.      s  ^ 

To  be  the  diieftais-of  a  fsee  bom  nae^  \S 

Boimd  to  tfafie  anLjr  bj  thair  unibeaght  Iot^ 
Keadj  to  stand — to  fight— to  die  with  tl^tt^'' 
Be  that  tlrf' prid0»  bft  that  thy  aobkst  boast ! 
Knit  to  tkj  heart  the  ties  of  kindred — ^homo — 
I  Cling  to  thft  toad,  the  dear  lead  of^i3r_ffiLrgs^ 
GmppLe  tcTiiat  widL  thy  whole  heart  aasd.  soul ! 
Thy  power  is  rooted  deep  and  strongly  here, 
But  in  yon  stranger  world  thoult  stand  alone, 
A  trembling  reed  beat  down  by  every  blast. 
Oh  come !  las  long  since  we  have  seen  thee^  Ufy ! 
Tarry  bnt  this  one  day.     Only  to-day 
Go  not  tO' AltdofE    Wilt  l^eu  ?  Not  to^ay ! 
For  thia  one  &y,  bestow  thee  on  tby  friends. 

[TaJm  his  htmd. 

'Bxm. . .  I  gave  my  word.    Unhand  me  .^  I  am  bound. 

Atting.  (drops  His.  Jumd  €md  says  stendf)  h  f^U 

Bound,  didst  thon  say  ?    Qh  yes,  unhippy  boy,    p  ^ 
Thpu  art  indeed.     But  acjt  by  word  or  oalh. 
Tis  by  the  sUken  mBsih  ofi  loye  thou'rt  bound. 

I         [RuDENz  turns  away. 
Ay,,  bide  thee,  as  thou  wilt.     Tis  she,  I  know, 
Bertlia  of  Brunei^  draw^jthee  to  the  court ; 
Tis  she  that  chains  thee  tjo  ^e  Emperor's  service. 
Thou  think*8t  to  win  the  noble  knightly  maid 
By  tkf  apoBtacy.    Be  not  deceived.. 
She  w  held  out  before  thee  as  a  lure ; 
But  never  meant  for  innocence  like  thine. 
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Bud.  •  •  No  more,  IVe  heard  enough.     So  fare  joa  well. 

[Exit. 

Attino.  Stay,  Ulj !    Stay !     Bash  hoy,  he's  gone  !     I  can 
Nor  hold  him  hack,  nor  save  him  from  destruction. 
And  so  the  Wolfshot  has  deserted  us ; — 
Others  will  follow  his  example  soon. 
Y'^tloB  foreign  witchery,  sweeping  o*er  our  hills, 

\^       I    Tears  with  its  potent  spell  our  youth  away ! 

^  O  luckless  hotir,  when  men  and  manners  strange 
Into  these  calm  and  happy  valleys  came. 
To  waip  our  primitive  and  guileless  ways. 
The  new  is  pressing  on  with  might.     The  old. 
The  good,  the  simple,  fleeteth  fast  away. 
New  times  come  on.     A  race  is  springing  up, 
That  think  not  as  their  fathers  thought  before  I 
What  do  I  here  ?    All,  all  are  in  the  grave 
With  whom  erewhile  I  moved,  and  held  converse ; 
*  Hy  age  has  long  been  laid  beneath  the  sod : 
Happy  the  man,  who  may  not  live  to  see 
What  shall  be  done  by  those  that  follow  me  ! 

Scene  II. 

A  meadow  surrounded  by  high  rocks  and  wooded  ground. 
On  the  rocks  are  tracks^  with  rails  and  ladders,  by  which  the 
peasants  are  afterwards  seen  descending.  In  the  back-ground 
the  lake  is  observed,  and  over  it  a  moon  rainbow  in  the  early 
part  of  the  scene,'  The  prospect  is  closed  by  lofty  mountains, 
with  glaciers  rising  behind  them.  The  stage  is  dark ;  but 
the  lake  and  glaciers  glisten  in  the  moonlight, 

Melchthal,  Baumgabten,  Winkelried,  Meyer  von  Sar- 

NEN,       BURKHABT       AM      BuHEL,      ARNOLD       VON       SewA, 

Klaus  von  der  Fltje,  and  four  other  peasants,  all  armed, 

Melchthal  {behind  the  scenes). 

The  mountain  psiss  is  open.     Follow  me  I 
I  see  the  rock,  and  little  cross  upon  it : 
This  is  the  spot ;  here  is  the  Rootli. 

,^  [Tliey  enter  with  torches. 

WrNKELRiED.  Hark! 

Sewa.     Th^  coast  is  clear. 
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MsTEB.  None  of  our  comrades  come? 

We  are  the  first,  we  Unterwaldeners. 
Melch.  How  far  is't  i'  the  night  ? 
Baum.  The  beacon  watch 

Upon  the  Selisberg  has  just  called  two. 

[A  bell  is  heard  at  a  distance 
Meter.  Hush!  Hark! 

BuHEL.  The  forest  chapel's  matin  bell 

Chimes  clearly  o'er  the  lake  from  Switzerland. 
Yon  F.  The  air  is  clear,  and  bears  the  sound  so  far. 
Melch.  Go,  you  and  you,  and  light  some  broken  boughs. 
Let's  bid  them  welcome  with  a  cheerful  blaze. 

[Two  peasants  exeunt. 
Sewa.     The  moon  shines  fair  to-night.     Beneath  its  beams 

The  lake  reposes,  bright  as  bumish'd  steel. 
BuHEL.  They'll  have  an  easy  passage. 
Wine,  {pointing  to  the  lake).  Ha !  look  there  ! 

See  you  nothing  ? 
Meyeb*  What  is  it?  Ay,  indeed! 

A  rainbow  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Melch.  Formed  by  the  bright  reflection  of  the  moon ! 
Yon  F.  a  sign  most  strange  and  wonderful,  indeed ! 

Many  tj^ere  be,  who  ne'er  have  seen  the  like. 
Sewa.     *Tis  doubled,  see,  a  paler  one  above  I 
Baum.    A  boat  is  gliding  yonder  right  beneath  it. 
Melch.  That  must  be  Werner  Stauffacher !     I  knew 
The  worthy  patriot  would  not  tarry  long. 

[Goes  with  Baumgabten  towards  the  shore 
Meyer.  The  Uri  men  are  like  to  be  the  last. 
BuHEL.  They're  forced  to  take  a  winding  circuit  through 
'  The  mountains ;  for  the  Viceroy's  spies  are  out. 

\In  the  tneanwhile  the  two  peasants  have  kindled 
afire  in  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
Melch.  (on  the  shore),  t 

Who's  there  ?  The  word  ? 
Statjff.  {Jrom  below).  Friends  of  the  country. 

[All  retire  up  the  stage,  towards  the  party  landing 
from  the  boat.  Enter  Stauffacher,  Itel  Red- 
ing, Hans  auf  der  Mauer,  Jorg  im  Hofe, 
Conrad  Hunn,  Ulrich  der  Schmidt,  Jost  von 
Weiler,  and  three  other  peasants,  armed. 

1  I 
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AiZi  Welcome ! 

[WhUs  ike  re$t  reffuuM  behind  exekcau^ng  greet- 

inge,  Melghteul  cowus  forward  vdtk  Szauf- 

FAOHBB. 

MsLOH.  Oh  worthy  StaofGusher,  IVe  look'd  but  now 
On  him,  who  oould  not  look  on  me  again. 
IVe  laid  my  hands  upon  his  rayless  eyes. 
And  on  their  Taoant  orbits  sworn  a  vow 
Of  vengeance,  only  to  be  oool'd  in  blood. 
^     SzAUFF.  Speak  not  of  vei^eance.    We  are  here,  to  meet 
\( ,  — ^-^    '  The  direatened  evil^nat  to  avenge  iha4k&8t. 
^\  Now  tell  me  what  youVe  done,  and  wheU:  secured, 

^  To  aid  the  common  cause  in  Unterwald, 

How  stand  the  peasantry  disposed,  and  kow 
Yourself  escaped  the  wiles  of  tread^jry  ? 
^'  Melch.  Through  the  Surenen's  fearful  mountain  chain« 
Where  dreary  ice-fields  stretch  on  every  side. 
And  sound  is  none,  save  the  hoarse  vulture's  cry, 
I  reach'd  the  Alpine  pasture,  where  the  herds 
From  Uii  and  from  Engelberg  resort. 
And  turn  their  cattle  forth  to  graze  in  common. 
*         Still  as  I  went  along,  I  slaked  my  thirst 
With  the  coarse  oozings  <^  the  lofty  glacier. 
That  thro*  the  crevices  come  Ibaming  down, 
And  turned  to  rest  me  in  the  herdsmen's  cots*. 
Where  I  was  host  and  guest,  xmtil  I  gain*d 
The  cheerful  homes  and  social  haunts  c^men. 
Already  through  these  distant  vales  had  spread 
The  rumour  of  this  last  atrocity ; 
And  wheresoe'er  I  went,  at  every  door, 
Kind  words  and  gentle  looks  were  there  to  greet  me 
I  found  these  simple  spirits  all  in  arms 
Against  our  rulers'  tyrannous  encroachments. 
For  as  their  Alps  threugh  each  succeeding  year 
Yield  the  same  roots, — ^their  streams  flow  ever  on 
^        In  the  same  channels, — nay,  the  clouds  and  winds 
The  selfsame  course  uisialterably  pursue. 

These  are  the  cots,  or  shealings,  erected  by  the  herdsmen  for  shelter, 
■  Lf  *5*^°^  ^^^  ^^^^  o^  t^e  mooBtains  during  the  summer.  These 
Me^tea  deserted  in  winter,  during  wbkk  period  Melchthal'i  journey  was 
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f3  So  hEve  old  customs  there,  from  sire  to  son. 

Been  handed  down,  unchanging  and  unchanged ; 

Nor  will  they  hrook  to  swerve  or  turn  aside 

From  the  fixed  even  tenor  of  their  life. 

With  grasp  of  their  hard  hands  they  welcomed  me,^— 

Took  from  the  walls  their  rusty  falchions  down, — 

And  from  their  eyes  the  soul  of  valour  flash'd 

With  joyful  lustre,  as  I  spoke  those  names, 

Sacred  to  every  peasant  in  the  mountains, 

Your  own  and  Walter  Fiirst's.     Whatever  your  voice 

Should  dictate  as  the  right,  they  swore  to  do ; 

And  you  they  swore  to  follow  e'en  to  death, 

— So  sped  I  on  from  house  to  house,  secure 

In  the  guest's  sacred  privilege  ; — ^and  when 

I  reached  at  last  the  valley  of  my  home, 

Where  dwell  my  kinsmen,  scattered  far  and  near — 

And  when  I  found  my  father,  stript  and  hlind. 

Upon  the  stranger's  straw,  fed  hy  the  alms 

Of  charity 

Stauffacher.  Great  Heaven  I 

Melojethal.  Yet  wept  I  not  I 

No — ^not  in  weak  and  unavailing  tears 
Spent  I  the  force  of  my  fierce  huming  anguish ; 
Deep  in  my  hosom,  like  some  precious  treasure, 
I  lock'd  it  fast,  and  thought  on  deeds  alone. 
Through  every  winding  of  the  hills  I  crept, — 
No  valley  so  remote  hut  I  explored  it ;  V- 

Nay,  even  at  the  glacier's  ice-dad  hase, 
I  sought  and  found  the  homes  of  living  men ; 
And  still,  where'er  my  wandering  footsteps  tum'd. 
The  selfsame  hatred  of  these  tyrants  met  me.   ' 
For  even  there,  at  vegetation's  verge, 

^ '  Where  the  numh'd  esurth  is  harren  of  all  fruits,      « 

Their  grasping  hands  had  heen  stretch'd  forth  for 

plunder. 
Into  the  hearts  of  all  this  honest  race,  *^  ^    , 

The  story  of  my  wrongs  struck  deep,  and  now     \  Nr> 
They,  to  a  man,  are  ours ;  hoth  heart  and  hand.    ^ 
Stautt.  Great  things,  indeed,  youVe  wrought  in  little  time. 
Melch.  I  did  still  more  than  this.     The  fortresses, 

II  ^ 


\ 
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Bossberg  and  Sarnen,  are  the  country^s  dread ; 
For  from  behind  their  rocky  walls  the  foe 
Swoops,  as  the  eagle  from  his  eyrie,  down. 
And,  safe  himself,  spreads  havoc  o'er  the  land. 
With  my  own  eyes  I  wish'd  to  weigh  its  strength. 
So  went  to  Sarnen,  and  explored  the  castle. 
Stauff.  How  !  Bisk  thyself  e'en  in  the  tiger's  den? 
Melch.  Disguised  in  pilgrim's  weeds  I  entered  it ; 
I  saw  the  Viceroy  feasting  at  his  board — 
Judge  if  I'm  master  of  myself  or  no ! 
I  saw  the  tyrant,  and  I  slew  him  not ! 
Stauff.  Fortune,  indeed,  has  smiled  upon  your  boldness. 

[Meanwhile  the    others  Jiave   arrived  and  join 
Melghthal  and  Stauffacher. 
Yet  tell  me  now,  I  pray,  who  are  the  friends. 
The  worthy  men,  wno  came  along  with  you? 
Make  me  acquainted  with  them,  that  we  may 
Speak  frankly,  mim  to  man,  and  heart  to  heart. 
Meteb.  In  the  three  Cantons,  who,  sir,  knows  not  you? 
Meyer  of  Sarnen  is  my  name  ;  and  this 
Is  Struth  of  Winkelried,  my  sister's  son. 
Stauff.  No  unknown  name.    A  Winkelried  it  was. 
Who  slew  the  dragon  in  the  fen  at  Weiler, 
And  lost  his  life  in  the  encounter,  too. 
WiKK.    That,  Master  Stauffacher,  was  my  grandfather. 
Melch.  ( pointing  to  two  peasants). 

These  two  are  men  belonging  to  the  convent 
y  Of  Engelberg,  and  live  behind  the  forest. 
V)  f    Youll  not  think  ill  of  them,  because  they're  serfs, 

.    /  /     And  sit  not  ffee  upon  the  soil,  like  us. 

^  \  They  love  the  land,  and  bear  a  good  repute. 

Stauffacher  {to  them), 

{  Give  me  your  hands.    He  has  good  cause  for  thanks, 
xThat  unto  no  man  owes  his  body's  service. 
But  worth  is  worth,  no  matter  where  'tis  found. 
HuNN.    That  is  Herr  Reding,  sir,  our  old  Land^mman. 
Meier.  I  know  him  well.    There  is  a  suit  between  us, 
/About  a  piece  of  ancient  heritage. 
^^  v)  /  Herr  Reding,  we  are  enemies  in  court, 

V.  Vjlere  we  are  one.  [Shakes  his  hand. 
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Stauffacher,  That's  well  and  bravely  said. 

Wink.    Listen  !  They  come.     Hark  to  the  horn  of  Uri ! 

[On  the  right  and  left  armed  men  are  seen  descend- 
ing the  rocks  with  torches. 

Mauer.  Look,  is  not  that  God*s  pious  servant  there  ? 
A  worthy  priest !     The  terrors  of  the  night. 
And  the  way*s  pains  and  perils  scare  not  hin\ 
A  faithful  shepherd  caring  for  his  flock. 

Baum.    The  Sacrist  follows  him,  and  Walter  Fiirst. 
But  where  is  Tell  ?  I  do  not  see  him  there. 

[Walter  Furst,  Hosselmann  the  Pastor,  Peter- 
MANN  the  Sacrist,  KuoNi  the  Shepherd,  Werni 
the  Huntsman,  KuoDi  the  Fisherman,  and  Jive 
other  countrymen,  thirty-three  in  all,  advance 
and  take  their  places  round  the  fire. 

FuRST.   Thus  must  we,  on  the  soil  our  fathers  left  us, 
Creep  forth  by  stealth  to  meet  like  murderers, 
And  in  the  night,  that  should  her  mantle  lend      ^ 
Only  to  crime  and  black  conspiracy. 
Assert  our  own  good  rights,  which  yet  are  clear 
As  is  the  radiance  of  the  noonday  sun. 

3Ielch.  So  be  it.     What  is  woven  in  gloom  of  night 
Shall  free  and  boldly  meet  the  morning  light. 

Bossel.  Confederates !  listen  to  the  words  which  God 
Inspires  my  heart  withal.     Here  we  are  met. 
To  represent  the  general  weal.     In  us 
Are  all  the  people  of  the  land  convened. 
Then  let  us  hold  the  Diet,  as  of  old, 
And  as  we're  wont  in  peaceful  times  to  do. 
The  time  s  necessity  be  our  excuse, 
If  there  be  aught  informal  in  this  meeting. 
Still,  wheresoe'er  men  strike  for  justice,  there 
Is  God,  and  now  beneath  his  heav'n  we  stand. 

Stauff.  'Tis  well  advised. — ^Let  us,  then,  hold  the  Diet, 
According  to  our  ancient  usages. — 
Though  it  be  night,  there's  sunshine  in  our  cause. 

Mblch.  Few  though  our  numbers  be,  the  hearts  are  here 
-    Of  the  whole  people ;  here  the  best  are  met. 

HtTi^K.    The  ancient  books  may  not  be  near  at  hand,  **"* 
Yet  are  they  graven  in  our  inmost  hearts. 
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BossEL.  "lis  -well.    And  now,  then,  let  a  ring  be  formecU 

And  plant  the  swords  of  power  within  the  ground.  *, 
|£aij£R.  Let  the  LandaHiman  step  iuto  his  place, 

And  by  his  side  his  secretaries  stand. 
Sacrist.  There  are  three  Cantons  here.  Which  hath  the  right 

To  give  the  head  to  the  united  Council  ? 

Schwytz  may  contest  that  dignity  with  Uri, 

We  Unterwald  ners  enter  not  the  field. 
Melch.  We  stand  aside.    We  are  but'  suppliants  here. 

Invoking  aid  from  our  more  potent  friends. 
Stauff.  Let  Uri  have  the  sword.     Her  banner  takes. 

In  battle,  the  precedence  of  our  own. 
FuBST.    Schwytz,  then,  nmst  share  the  honour  of  the  sword ; 

For  she's  the  honoured. ancestor  of  all. 
BossEL.  Let  me  arrange  this  generous  controversy. 

Uri  shall  lead  in  battle — Schwytz  in  Council. 
FuBST  {gives  Stauffacheb  his  hand). 

Then  take  your  place. 
Stauffacheb.  Not  I.     Some  older  man. 

HoFE.    Ulrich,  the  Smith,  is  the  most  aged  here. 
Maueb.  a  worthy  man,  but  he  is  not  a  freeman ; 

— No  bondman  cau  be  judge  in  Switzerland. 
Stauff.  Is  not  Herr  Reding  here,  our  old  Landamman  ? 

Where  can  we  find  a  worthier  man  than  he  ? 
FuBST.   Let  him  be  Amman  and  the  Diet's  chief! 

You  that  agree  with  me,  hold  up  your  hands ! 

\All  hold  up  ihdr  right  hands. 
Hedikg  [Stepping  into  the  centre). 

1  cannot  lay  my  hands  upon  the  books ; 

But  by  yon  everlasting  stars  I  swear, 

Never  to  swerve  from  justice  an^  the  right. 

[The  two  swords  are  placed  before  him^  and  a  circle 
formed  ;  Schwytz  in  the  centre,  Uri  on  his  right 
Unterwald  on  his  left. 
Reding  {resting  on  his  battle  sword). 

Why,  at  the  hour  when  spirits  walk  the  earth, 
*  Meet  the  three  Cantons  of  the  mountains  here, 

*  It  was  the  custom  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Landes  Gemeiiidef^  or  Diet»  to 
0et  swords  upright  in  the  ground  as  emhlems  of  authority. 
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Upon  the  lake's  inhospitable  shore  ? 
And  what  the  purport  of  the  new  alliance 
We  here  contract  beneath  the  starry  Heayen? 

Stauffacheb  {entering  the  circle). 

No  new  alliance  do  we  now  contract, 

But  one  our  feitherB  framed,  in  ancient  times, 

We  purpose  to  renew!    For  know,  confederates. 

Though  mountain  ridge  and  lake  divide  oiur  bounds. 

And  every  Canton's  ruled  by  its  own  laws. 

Yet  are  we  but  one  race,  bom  of  one  blood. 

And  all  are  children  of  one  common  home 

Wink.    Then  is  the  burden  of  our  legends  true. 

That  we  came  hither  from  a  distant  land  ? 
Oh,  tell  us  what  you  know,  that  our  new  league 
May  reap  fresh  vigour  from  the  leagues  of  old. 

Stauff.  Hear,  then,  what  aged  herdsmen  tell.    There  dwelt 
A  mighty  people  in  the  land  that  lies 
Back  to  the  north.     The  scourge  of  famine  came ; 
And  in  this  strait  'twas  publicly  resolved. 
That  each  tenth  man,  on  whom  the  lot  might  fall. 
Should  leave  the  country.     They  obey'd — and  forth. 
With  loud  lamentings,  men  and  women  went, 
A  mighty  host ;  and  to  the  south  moved  on. 
Cutting  their  way  through  Germany  by  the  sword, 
Until  &ey  gained  these  pine-dad  lulls  of  ours ;      • 
Nor  stopp'd  they  ever  on  their  forward  course,       ^  ^ 
Till  at  die  shaggy  dell  they  halted,  where 
The  Miita  flows  through  its  luxuriant  meads. 
No  trace  of  human  creature  met  their  eye,  ^ 

Save^'one  poor  hut  upon  the  desert  shore,  . 

Where  dw^  a  lonely  man,  and  kept  the  ferry. 
A  tempest  raged — the  lake  rose  mountains  high 
And  barr'd  their  further  progress.     Thereupon 
TbeyView'd  the  country — found  it  rich  in  wood, 
Discovered  goodly  springs,  and  felt  as  they  ^ 

Were  in  their  own  dear  native  land  once  more. 
Then  they  resolved  to  settle  on  the  spot; 
Erected  &ere  the  ancient  town  of  Schwytz ; 
And  many  a  day  c^  toil  had  they  to  clear 
The  tangled  brake  and  forest's  ^reading  roots.  •  ^ 
Meanwhile  their  numbers  grew,  the  soil  became 
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Uneepal  to  sustain  them,  and  thej  crossed 
To  the  black  mountain^  far  as  Wdssland,  vfaeie. 
Concealed  behind  eternal  mUs  of  ioe. 
Another  people  speak  another  tongoe. 
Thej  buUt  the  Tillage  Stanz,  beside  the  Kemvald; 
The  village  Altdorf,  in  the  Tale  of  Beuss ; 
Tet,  ever  mindful  of  their  parent  stem. 
The  men  of  Schwytz,  firom  all  the  stranger  raee. 
That  since  that  time  have  settled  in  the  land. 
Each  other  recognize.    Their  hearts  still  know, 
^  And  beat  fraternall j  to  kindred  blood. 

[Extends  his  hitnd  right  and  left 

If  AUEB.  Aj,  we  are  all  one  heart,  one  Uood,  one  race ! 

All  (joining  hands). 

We  are  one  people,  and  will  act  as  one. 

Stauff.  The  nations  round  ns  bear  a  foreign  yoke ; 
^  /vT^Por  ^ej  have  yielded  to  the  conqueror. 

Nay,  e*en  within  our  frontiers  may  be  found 
Some,  that  owe  villein  service  to  a  lord, 
'  A  race  of  bonded  serfs  from  sire  to  son* 
•  :  But  we,  the  genuine  race  of  ancient  Swiss, 
.  Have  kept'  our  freedom  from  the  first  till  now. 
Never  to  princes  have  we  bow*d  the  knee ; 
Freely  we  sought  protection  of  the  Empire. 

liOssEL.  Freely  we  sought  it — ^freely  it  was  given. 

Tis  so  set  down  in  Emperor  Frederick's  charter. 

Stauff.  For  the  most  free  have  still  some  feudal  lord. 
There  must  be  still  a  chief,  a  judge  supreme, 
To  whom  appeal  may  lie,  in  case  of  strife.  -^-^ 
And  therefore  was  it,  that  our  sires  allowed. 
For  what  they  had  recovered  from  the  waste. 
This  honour  to  the  Emperor,  the  lord     ' 
Of  all  the  German  and  Italian  soil ; 
And,  like  the  other  &ee  men  of  his  realm. 
Engaged  to  aid  him  with  their  swords  in  war; 
And  this  alone  should  be  the  free  man's  duty. 
To  guard  the  Empire  that  keeps  guard  for  him. 

Melch.  He's  but  a  slave  that  would  acknowledge  more. 

Stauff.  They  followed,  when  the  Heribann*  went  forth, 

*  The  Heribann  waf  a  muster  of  wairion  similar  to  the  arriire  haim 
France, 
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The  imperial  standard,  and  they  fought  its  battles ! 

To  Italy  they  march'd  in  arms,  to  place 

The  Caesars*  crown  upon  the  Emperor  s  head. 

But  still  at  home  they  ruled  themselves  in  peace, 

By  their  own  laws  and  ancient  usf^es. 

The  Emperor's  only  right  was  to  adjudge 

The  penalty  of  death ;  he  therefore  named 

Some  mighty  noble  as  his  delegate, 

That  had  no  stake  nor  interest  in  the  land      ^ 

He  was  calFd  in,  when  doom  was  to  be  pass'd, 

And,  in  the  face  of  day,  pronounced  decree, 

Clear  and  distinctly,  fearing  no  man's  hate. 

What  traces  here,  that  we  are  bondsmen  ?     Speak, 

If  there  be  any  can  gainsay  my  words ! 

HoFE.    No !  You  have  spoken  but  the  simple  truth ; 

We  never  stoop'd  beneath  a  tyrant's  yoke.  '   ^ 

Stauff.  Even  to  the  Emperor  we  refused  obedience,         "p 
When  he  gave  judgment  in  the  church's  favour; 
For  when  the  Abbey  of  Einsiedlen  claimed 
Tlie  Alp  our  fathers  and  ourselves  had  grazed, 
And  showed  an  ancient  charter,  which  bestowed 
The  land  on  them  as  being  ownerless — 
For  our  existence  there  had  been  concealed — 
What  was  our  answer?  This..    "  The  grant  is  void, 
No  Emperor  can  bestow  what  is  our  own : 
And  if  the  Empire  shall  deny  us  justice,  r 

W^  can,  within  our  mountains,  right  ourselves !" 
Thus  spake  our  fathers !     And  shall  we  endure 
The  shame  and  infamy  of  this  new  yoke. 
And  from  the  vassal  brook  what  never  king 
Dared,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  attempt? 
This  soil  we  have  created  for  ourselves,         « 
By  the  hard  labour  of  our  hands ;  we've  changed 
The  giant  forest,  that  was  erst  the  haunt 
Of  savage  bears,  into  a  home  for  man  ; 
Extirpated  the  dragon's  brood,  that  wont 
To  rise,  distent  with  venom,  from  the  swamps ; 
Eent  the  thick  misty  canopy  that  hung 
Its  blighting  vapours  on  the  dreary  waste ; 
Blasted  the  solid  rock  ;  o'er  the  abyss 
Thrown  the  firm  bridge  for  the  wayfexing  man : 
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^        B J  the  pOBsessioii  of  a  thoosand  years 
>     ^    The  soil  is  ours.     And  shall  an  idien  lord. 
Himself  a  vassal,  dare  to  ventore  here, 
On  OUT  own  hearths  insult  us, — and  attempt 
To  forge  the  chains  of  bondage  for  our  hands. 
And  do  us  shame  on  our  own  proper  soil  ? 
Is  there  no  help  i^ainst  such  wrong  as  this  ? 

[Qrsat  sensation  among  the  people 
Yes !  there's  a  limit  to  the  despot^s  power ! 
When  the  oppress'd  looks  round  in  vain  for  justice. 
When  his  sore  burden  may  no  more  be  borne, 
With  fearless  heart  he  makes  appeal  to  Heaven, 
•    And  thence  brinss  down  his  everlasting  rights, 
Which  there  abide,  inalienably  his, 
And  indestructible  as  are  the  stars. 
"•Nature's  primeval  state  returns  again, 
Where  man  stands  hostile  to  his  fellow  man; 
And  if  all  other  means  shall  fail  his  need. 
One  last  resource  remains — ^his  own  good  sword. 
Our  dearest  treasures  call  to  us  for  aid, 
.  ^,  Against  the  oppressor's  violence ;  we  stand 
For  country,  home,  for  wives,  for  children  here ! 
All  (clashing  their  svoords). 

Here   stand   we   for   our   homes,   our  mves,   and 
children. 
BossELiCANN  (stepping  into  the  circle). 

Bethmk  ye  well,  before  ye  draw  the  sword. 
Some  peaceful  compromise  may  yet  be  made ; 
Speak  but  one  word,  and  at  your  feet  you'll  see 
/  The  men  who  now  oppress  you.    Take  the  terms 
(  That  have  been  often  tendered  you ;  renounce 
V  The  Empire,  and  to  Austria  swear  allegiance ! 
Mauxb.  What  says  the  priest  ?  To  Austria  allegiance  ? 
BuHEL.  Hearken  not  to  him ! 
WiNEELBiED.  Tis  a  trsltor's  ccmnsd, 

His  country's  foe ! 
HEDiNa.  Peace,  peace,  confederates ! 

Serva.  Homage  to  Austria,  after  wrongs  like  these  t 
Flue.     Shall  Austria  extort  from  us  by  force. 

What  we  denied  to  kindness  and  entreaty  ? 
Metbb.  Then  should  we  all  be  slaves,  deservedly. 
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Matteb.  Yes  1  Let  Mm  fc^^feit  all  a  Bwitzer^B  rights* 
Who  talks  of  yielding  to  the  yoke  of  Austria ! 
I  stand  on  this,  Landamman.    Let  this  be 
The  foremost  of  oqt  laws ! 

Melchthal.  ^  Eyenso!    Whoe'er 

Shall  talk  of  tamely  bearing  Austria's  yoke, 
Let  him  be  stri]^*d  of  all  his  rights  and  honours ; 
And  no  man  hence  receive  him  at  his  hearth ! 

All  [rctmng  their  right  hands). 

Agreed !  Be  this  the  law ! 

Reding  {c^ter  a  pause).  The  law  it  is. 

RossEL.  Now  you  are  free — ^by  this  law  you  are  free. 

Never  shall  Austria  obtain  by  force  \    ^ 

What  she  has  feil'd  to  gain  by  friendly  suit^ 

Wetl.     On  with  the  order  of  the  day !  Proceed ! 

Reding.  Confederates !  Have  all  gentler  means  been  tried  ?^ 

Perchance  the  EmpVor  knows  not  of  our  wrongs ;  )  T 

It  may  not  be  his  will  that  thus  we  suffer :     .     J^' 

Were  it  not  well  to  make  one  last  attempt, 

And  lay  our  grievances  before  the  throne. 

Ere  we  unsheath  the  sword  ?    Force  is  at  best 

A  fearful  thing  e'en  in  a  righteous  cause ; 

God  only  helps,  when  man  can  help  no  more. 

Stauff.  (to  KoNBAD  Hditn). 

Here  you  can  give  us  information.     Speak ! 

HuNN.    I  was  at  Rheinfeld,  at  the  Emperor's  palace, 
Deputed  by  the  Cantons  to  complain 
Of  the  oppressions  of  these  governors, 
And  claim  the  charter  of  our  ancient  freedom, 
Which  each  new  king  till  now  has  ratified. 
I  found  the  envoys  there  of  many  a  town, 
'  From  Suabia  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
Who  all  received  their  parchments  as  they  wish*d, 
And  straight  went  home  again  with  merry  heart. 
They  sent  for  me,  your  envoy,  to  the  council. 
Where  I  was  soon  dismissed  with  empty  comfort ; 
"  The  Emperor  at  present  was  engaged ; 
Some  other  tinie  he  would  attend  to  us  !'* 
I  tam*d  away,  and  passing  through  the  haiU, 
With  heavy  heart,  in  a  recess  I  sow 
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The  Grand  Duke  John  *  in  tears,  and  by  bis  side 
The  noble  lords  of  Wart  and  Tegerfeld, 
Who  beckon*d  me,  and  said,  "  Redress  yourselve& 
Expect  not  justice  from  the  Emperor. 
Does  he  not  plunder  his  own  brotber*s  child. 
And  keep  from  him  Us  just  inheritance  ? 
The  Duke  claims  his  maternal  property, 
Urging  he*s  now  of  age,  and  *tis  full  time 
That  he  should  rule  his  people  and  dominions ; 
What  is  the  answer  made  to  him  ?    The  king 
Places  a  chaplet  on  his  head ;  "  Behold 
The  fitting  ornament,"  he  cries,  "  of  youth !" 

Maueb.  You  hear.    Expect  not  from  the  Emperor 

Or  right  or  justiioe  !  Then  redress  yourselves ! 

Beding.  No  oQier  course  is  left  us.    Now,  advise 
What  plan  most  likely  to  ensure  success. 

FuBST.    To  shake  a  thraldom  off  that  we  abhor» 
To  keep  our  ancient  rights  inviolate, 
As  we  received  them  from  our  fathers, — this. 
Not  lawless  innovation,  is  our  aim. 
liet  Caesar  still  retain  what  is  his  due ; 
And  he  that  is  a  vassal,  let  him  pay 
The  service  he  is  sworn  to  faithfully. 

Meykb.  I  hold  my  land  of  Austria  in  fief. 

FuEST.   Continue,  then,  to  pay  your  feudal  service. 

Weil.     I*m  tenant  of  the  lords  of  Rappersweil. 

FuRST.   Continue,  then,  to  pay  them  rent  and  tithe. 

BossEL.  Of  Zurich's  Lady  Tm  the  humble  vassal. 

FuBST.   Give  to  the  cloister,  what  the  cloister  claims. 

Stauff.  The  Empire  only  is  my  feudal  lord. 

FuRST.   What  needs  must  be,  we'll  do,  but  nothing  further. 
/  Well  drive  these  tyrants  and  their  minions  hence, 
^  ♦   j  And  raze  their  towering  strongholds  to  the  ground, 

X*  \yet  shed,  if  possible,  no  drop  of  blood. 

*  '^  Let  the  Emperor  see,  that  we  were  driven  to  cast 

The  sacred  duties  of  respect  away ; 
And  when  he  finds  we  keep  within  our  bounds, 
His  wrath,  belike,  may  yield  to  policy ; 

•^v^?®  Duke  of  Suabia,  who  soon  afterwards  assassinated  his  nnde,  for 
Withholding  his  patrimony  from  him. 
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For  trulv  is  that  nation  to  be  fear*d, 

That,  when  in  arms,  is  temperate  in  its  wrath. 

Reding.  But  prithee  tell  us  how  may  this  be  done  ? 
The  enemy  is  arm'd  as  well  as  we. 
And,  rest  assured,  he  will  not  yield  in  peace. 

Stauff.  He  will,  whene'er  he  sees  us  up  in  arms ; 
We  shall  surprise  him,  ere  he  is  prepared. 

Meyer.  Tis  easily  said,  but  not  so  easily  done. 

Two  fortresses  of  strength  command  the  country — 
They  shield  the  foe,  and  should  the  King  invade  us, 
The  task  would  then  be  dangerous  indeed. 
Eossberg  and  Samen  both  must  be,  secured. 
Before  a  sword  is  drawn  in  either  Canton. 

Stauff.  Should  we  delay  the  foe  will  soon  be  warned ; 
We  are  too  numerous  for  secrecy. 

Meyer.  There  is  no  traitor  in  the  Forest  States.        ^ 

EossEL.  But  even  zeal  may  heedlessly  betray.      ^ 

FuRST.  Delay  it  longer,  and  the  keep  at  Altdorf 
Will  be  complete, — the  governor  secure. 

Meyer.  You  think  but  of  yourselves. 

Sacristan.  You  are  unjust ! 

Mejter.  Unjust !  said  you  ?    Dares  Uri  taunt  us  so  ? 

Reding.  Peace,  on  your  oath ! 

Meyer.  If  Schwytz  be  leagued  with  Uri, 

Why,  then,  indeed,  we  must  perforce  be  silent. 

Reding.  And  let  me  tell  you,  in  the  Diet's  name. 
Your  hasty  spirit  much  disturbs  the  peace. 
Stand  we  not  all  for  the  same  common  cause  ?    * 

Wink.    What,  if  we  delay  till  Christmas?    'Tis  then 
The  custom  for  tie  serfs  to  throng  the  castle, 
Bringing  the  governor  their  annual  gifts. 
Thus  may  some  ten  or  twelve  selected  men 
Assemble  unobserved,  within  its  walls, 
Bearing  about  their  persons  pikes  of  steel, 
Which  may  be  quickly  mounted  upon  staves. 
For  arms  are  not  admitted  to  the  fort. 
The  rest  can  fill  the  neighboring  wood,  prepared 
To  sally  forth  upon  a  tnmipet's  blast. 
Whene'er  their  comrades  have  secured  the  gate ; 
And  thus  the  castle  will  be  ours  with  ease.     ^  _. 

Melch.  The  Rossberg  I  will  undertake  to  scale. 
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I  have  a  sweetheart  in  the  g^anrisoB, 
Whom  with  some  tender  words  I  could  persuade 
To  lower  me  at  niflhi  a  hempen  ladder. 
Once  up,  n^  friends  will  not  be  l<n^  behind. 
BEDiNa  Are  all  resolyed  in  favour  of  delay  ? 

[The  majority  raise  tJieir  lurnds. 
SlAUFF.  {cowUing  them). 

Twenty  to  twelve  is  the  nu^ority. 
FuBflT.   If  on  the  appointed  day  the  castles  fall, 

4      From  mountain  on  to  mountain  we  shall  pass 
The  fieiy  signal :  in  the  ci^ital 
Of  every  Canton  quickly  rouse  the  Landsturm*. 
Then,  when  these  tyrants  see  our  martial  &ont. 
Believe  me,  they  will  never  make  so  bold 
As  risk  the  conflict,  but  will  gladly  take 
Safe  conduct  forth  beyond  our  boundaries. 
Stauff.  Kot  so  with  Gessler.    He  will  make  a  stand. 
Surrounded  with  his  dread  array  of  horse. 
Blood  will  be  shed  before  he  quits  the  field, 
And  even  expelled  he'd  still  be  terrible. 
Tis  hard,  indeed  *tis  dangerous,  to  spare  him. 
Batjx.    Place  me  where'er  a  life  is  to  be  lost; 
I  owe  my  life  to  Tell,  and  cheerfully 
f  Will  plec^e  it  for  my  coimtry.     I  have  clear'd 
VMy  honour,  and  my  heart  is  now  at  rest. 
Bjsbing.  Counsel  will  come  with  circumstance.    Be  patient ! 
Something  must  still  be  trusted  to  the  moment. 
Yet,  while  by  night  we  hold  our  Diet  here, 
The  morning,  see,  has  on  the  mountain  tops 
^         Kindled  her  glowing  beacon     Let  us  part, 
l^re  the  broad  sun  surprise  us. 
FuBST.  Do  not  fear. 

The  night  wanes  slowly  from  these  vales  of  ours. 
[AU  have  involtmtarUy  taken  off  their  caps^  and 
^  contemplate  the  breaking  of  day,  absorbed  in 

siience, 
BosSEL.  By  this  fair  light  which  greeteth  us,  before 
«/    Those  other  nations,  that,  beneath  us  &r. 
In  noisome  cities  pent,  draw  painful  breathy 

*  A  sort  of  national  militifi. 
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Swear  we  the  oath  of  our  confedenu^ ! 
We  swear  to  be  a  nation  of  true  Wothers, 
Never  to  part  in  danger  or  in  death ! 

[They  repeat  his  words  with  three  fingers  raised. 
s        We  swear  we  will  be  free,  as  were  our  sires. 
And  sooner  die  than  live  in  slavery ! 

[All  repeat  as  hefafe. 
We  swear  to  put  our  trust  in  God  Most  High, 
And  not  to  quail  before  the  might  of  man  ! 

[All  repeat  as  before,  and  embrace  each  other. 
Stauff.  Now  every  man  pursue  his  several  way 

Back  to  his  friends,  his  kindred,  and  his  home. 
Let  the  herd  winter  up  his  flock,  and  gain. 
In  silence,  friends  for  our  confederaigr ! 
What  for  a  time  must  be  endured,  endure,    "*" . 
And  let  the  reckoning  of  the  tyrants  grow, 
Till  the  great  day  arrive,  when  they  shall  pay 
The  general  and  particular  debt  at  once. 
Let  every  man  control  his  own  just  rage,  -:i-:-^ 
And  nurse  his  vengeance  for  the  public  wrongs:  —  "^      jX 
For  he  whom  selfish  interests  now  engage,  ---^  ]     VV 

Defrauds  the  general  weal  of  what  to  it  belongs.  ...   / 
[As  they  are  going  off  in  profound  silence,  in 
three  different  directions,  the  orchestra  plays  a 
■    solemn  air.     The  empty  scene  remains  open  for 
some  tim^e,  showing  the  rays  of  the  sun  rising    « 
over  the  Glaciers. 


ACT  III. 

ScEjm  I. 

Cowrt  before  Tell's  ho%ise.  Tell  with  an  axe,  HsDWia 
engaged  in  her  domestic  duties.  Walter  and  Wilhelm  in 
the  back-ground,  playing  with  a  little  cross-bow. 

(Walter  sings). 
With  his  cross-bow,  and  his  quiver, 

The  huntsman  speeds  his  wfiy, 
Over  mountain,  dale,  and  river, 

At  the  dawning  of  the  day. 
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As  the  eagle,  on  ^Id  pinion. 
Is  the  king  in  realms  of  air, 
'       So  the  hunter  claims  dominion 
0?er  crag  and  forest  lair. 

Far  as  ever  bow  can  cany. 
Thro*  the  trackless  aiij  space, 
>. ,        '      All  he  sees  he  makes  his  quany, 
\        Soaring  bird  and  beast  of  chase. 

WiLHSLM  {runs  forward). 

Mj  string  has  snapt !  Wilt  mend  it  for  me,  father? 
;  Tell.     Not  I ;  a  true-bom  archer  helps  himself.  [Boys  retire. 
*    Hedw.   The  boys  begin  to  use  the  bow  betimes. 
Tell.     Tis  early  practice  only  makes  the  master. 
Hedw.   Ah  I  Would  to  Heaven  they  never  learnt  the  art ! 
Tell.     But  they  shall  learn  it,  wife,  in  all  its  points. 
Whoe'er  would  carve  an  independent  way 
V  Through  life,  must  learn  to  ward  or  plant  a  blow. 
Hedw.  Alas,  alas !  and  they  will  never  rest 

Contentedly  at  home. 
Tell.  No  more  can  I ! 

I  was  not  framed  by  nature  for  a  shepherd. 
Bestless  I  must  pursue  a  changing  course ; 
*   I  only  feel  the  flush  and  joy  of  life, 
In  starting  some  fresh  quarry  every  day 
Hedw.   Heedless  the  while  of  all  your  wife's  alarms. 

As  she  sits  watching  through  long  hours  at  home. 
For  my  soul  sinks  with  terror  at  the  tales 
The  servants  tell  about  your  wild  adventures. 
Whene'er  we  part,  my  trembling  heart  forebodes, 
That  you  will  ne'er  come  back  to  me  again. 
I  see  you  on  the  frozen  mountain  steeps, 
:V      ¥  Missing,  perchance,  your  leap  from  cliff  to  cliff. 
^ ,".  I  see  the  chamois,  with  a  wild  rebound, 

^        '     Drag  you  down  with  him  o'er  the  precipice. 
1     I  see  the  avalanche  close  o'er  your  head, — 

The  treacherous  ice  give  way,  and  you  sink  do^vn 
'  Intombed  alive  withm  its  hideous  gulf. 
,  Ah !  in  a  hundred  varying  forms  doesdeath 
I    *  ^rsue  the  Alpine  huntsman  on  his  course. 

*  -WTif*  ^^^  ^^         ^°  surely  ne'er  be  blessed, 
I  *^here  life  and  limb  are  perill'd  every  hour. 
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Tkix.     The  man  that  bears  a  quick  and  steady  eye,     \.        ps 

And  trusts  to  God,  and  his  own  lusty  sinews,        }      ^ 

Passes,  with  scarce  a  scar,  through  every  danger.  J  . 

The  moiiT^t^iii  (gjjinot  awe  the  mountain  cbjlj, 

[Having  finished  his  work^  he  lays  aside  his  tools 

And  now,  methinks,  the  door  will  hold  awhile. — 

The  axe  at  home  oft  saves  the  carpenter. 

[Takes  his  cap, 
Hedw.   Whither  away? 

Tell.  To  Altdorf,  to  your  father. 

Hedw.   You  have  some  dangerous  enterprise  in  view  ? 

Confess ! 
Tell.  Why  think  you  so  ? 

Hedwig.  Some  scheme's  on  foot, 

Against  the  governors.    There  was  a  Diet 

Held  on  the  Eootli — that  I  know — and  you 

Are  one  of  the  confederacy,  I'm  sure. 
Tell.     I  was  not  there.    Yet  will  I  not  hold  back, 

Whene'er  my  country  calls  me  to  her  aid. 
Hedw.   Wherever  danger  is,  will  you  be  placed. 

On  you,  as  ever,  will  the  burden  fall. 
Tell.     Each  man  shall  have  the  post  that  fits  his  powers^ 
Hedw.   You  took— ay,  'mid  the  thickest  of  the  storm — 

The  man  of  Unterwald  across  the  lake. 

'Tis  a  marvel  you  escaped.    Had  you  no  thought 

Of  wife  and  children,  then  ? 
Tell.  Dear  wife,  I  had ; 

And  therefore  saved  the  father  for  his  children. 
Hedw.   To  brave  the  lake  in  all  its  wrath !     Twas  not 

To  put  your  trust  in  God  I     'Twas  tempting  him. 
Tell.     The  man  that's  over  cautious  will  do  little,  v-v  i    .  •-      ^ . 
Hedw.   Yes,  you've  a  kind  and  helping  hand  for  all ; 

But  be  in  straits,  and  who  will  lend  you  aid? 
Tell.     God  grant  I  ne'er  may  stand  in  need  of  it ! 

[Takes  up  his  crossbow  and  arrows. 
Hedw.   Why  take  your  crossbow  with  you  ?  Leave  it  here. 
Tell.     I  want  my  right  hand,  when  I  want  my  bow. 

[The  hoys  return* 
Walt.    Where,  father,  are  you  going? 
Tell.  To  grand-dad,  boy— 

To  Altdorf.    Will  you  go  ? 
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Waltbb.  Aj,  that  I  ynll  f 

HsDW.   The  "^ceroy's  thero  just  now.    Go  not  to  Altdorf ! 

Tbll.    He  leaves  to-day. 

fisDWia.  Then  let  him  first  be  gone. 

Cross  not  his  path.— Yon  know  he  bears  us  grudge. 
'           Tell.     His  ill-will  cannot  greatly  injure  me. 
-^  I  do  what's  right,  and  care  for  no  man*s  hate. 

Hebw.    *Tis  those  who  do  what's  right,  whom  most  he  hates. 

Tell.     Because  he  cannot  reach  them.    Me,  I  ween. 
His  knightship  will  be  glad  to  leave  in  peace. 

HsDW.   Ay ! — Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Tell.  Not  long  9ga, 

As  I  was  hunting  through  the  wild  ravines 
Of  Shechenthal,  untrod  by  mortal  foot, — 
There,  as  I  took  my  solitary  way 
Along  a  shelving  ledge  of  rocks,  where  'twas 
Impossible  to  step  on  either  side ; 
For  high  above  rose,  like  a  giant  wall. 
The  precipice's  side,  and  &r  below 
The  Shechen  thundered  o'er  its  rifted  bed ; — 

{The  hoys  press  towards  ^tm,  looking  t^n  him 
tnth  excited  curiosity. 
There,  face  to  fistce,  I  met  the  Viceroy.    He 
Alone  with  me— and  I  myself  alone — 
Mere  man  to  man,  and  near  us  the  abyss. 
And  when  his  lordship  had  perused  my  face, 
And  knew  the  man  he  had  severely  fined 
On  some  most  trivial  ground,  not  long  before ; 
And  saw  me,  with  my  sturdy  bow  in  hand, 
Come  striding  t'wards  him,  then  his  cheek  grew  pale, 
His  knees  refiised  their  o$ce,  and  I  thought 
He  would  have  simk  t^ainst  the  mountain  side. 
Then,  touch'd  with  pity  for  him,  I  advanced, 
Bespectfully,  and  said,  "  Tis'I,  my  lord." 
But  ne'er  a  sound  could  he  compel  his  lips 
To  frame  in  answer.     Only  with  his  hand 
He  beckoned  me  in  silence  to  proceed. 
So  I  pass'd  on,  and  sent  his  train  to  seek  him. 

Hedw.  He  trembled  then  before  you  ?  Woe  the  while 
Tou  saw  his  weakness ;  that  hell  ne'er  forgive. 

Tell.    I  shun  him,  therefore,  and  hell  not  seek  me. 
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Hebw.  Bat  stay  away  to-day.    Go  hunting  rather ! 
Tell.     What  do  you  fear  ? 
HEDWia.  I  am  uneasy.     Stay. 

Tell.     Why  thus  distress  yourself  without  a  cause  ? 
Hedw.  Because  there  is  no  cause.    Tell,  Tell !  stay  here ! 
Tell.     Dear  wife,  I  gave  my  promise  I  would  go. 
Hedw.   Must  you, — then  go.     But  leave  the  boys  with  me. 
Walt.    No,  mother  dear,  I'm  going  with  my  fSftther. 
Hedw.    How,  Walter !  will  you  leave  your  mother  then  ? 
Walt.    Ill  bring  you  pretty  things  from  grandpapa. 

[Eidt  with  his  father, 
WiLH.    Mother,  111  stay  with  you ! 
Hedwig  {embracing  him),  Tes,  yes !  thou  art 

My  own  dear  child.     ThouH  all  that's  left  to  me 
[She  goes  to  the   gate  of  the  court,  and  looks 
anxiously  after  Tell  and  her  son  for  a  con- 
siderdble  time. 

Scene  II. 

A  retired  part  of  the  Forest, — Brooks  dashing  in  spray  over 

the  rocks. 

Enter  Bebtha  in  a  hunting  dress.    Immediately  afterwards 

HUDENZ. 

Bebth.  He  follows  me.    Now  to  explain  myself  I 

BuDSNZ  (entering  hastily). 

At  length,  dear  lady,  we  have  met  alone. 
In  jhis  wM_dell>  with,  rocks  on  every  side,      ^'    ; 
No  jeaious'eye  can  watch  our  interview.  ^^ 

Now  let  my  heart  throw  off  this  weaiy  silence. 

Bebte.  But  are  you  sure  they  will  not  follow  us  ? 

fixTD. . .  See,  yonder  goes  the  chase.    Now,  then,  or  never ! 
I  must  avail  me  of  the  precious  moment, — 
Must  hear  my  doom  decided  by  thy  lips. 
Though  it  should  part  me  from  thy  side  for  ever. 
Oh,  do  not  arm  that  gentle  face  of  thine 
With  lcN)ks  so  stem  and  harsh !     Who — who  am  I, 
That  dare  aspire  so  high,  as  unto  thee  ? 
Fame  bath  not  stamp'd  me  yet ;  nor  may  I  take 
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Mj  place  amid  the  courtly  throng  of  knights. 
That,  crown'd  with  glory's  lustre,  woo  thy  smiles, 
f  Notkmg  have  I  to  offer,  but  a  heart 
^  That  overflows  with  truth  and  lore  for  thee. 

Bebtha  {ttemly  and  wiih  severity). 

And  dSire  you  speak  to  me  of  love — of  truth? 
\  You,  that  are  £uthle8s  to  your  nearest  ties ! 

y  (You,  that  are  Austria's  slave — bartered  and  sold 

X  \To  her — an  alien,  and  your  country's  tyrant ! 

Bud.  .  .  How !  This  reproach  from  thee !  Whom  do  T  seek. 
On  Austria's  side,  my  own  beloved,  but  thee  ? 

Bebth.  Think  you  to  find  me  in  the  traitor's  ranks  ? 
Now,  as  I  live,  I'd  rather  give  my  hand 
To  Gessler's  self,  all  despot  though  he  be, 
Than  to  the  Switzer  who  forgets  his  birth. 
And  stoops  to  be  the  minion  of  a  tyrant. 

Bud.  . .  Oh  heaven,  what  must  I  hear  I 

Bebtha.  Say !  what  can  lie 

Nearer  the  good  man's  heart,   than  friends  and      ) 
.      kindred  ? 
/what  dearer  duty  to  a  noble  soul, 
j  Than  to  protect  weak,  suffering  innocence, 
I  And  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  oppress'd  ? 
My  very  soul  bleeds  for  your  countrymen. 
I  suffer  witli  them,  for  I  needs  must  love  them  ; 
They  are  so  gentle,  yet  so  full  of  power ; 
They  draw  my  whole  heart  to  them.    Every  day 
I  look  upon  them  with  increased  esteem. 
.    But  you,  whom  rintiirr  nnd  jonr  knightly  toiTj 
y^     Have  given  them  as  their  natural  protector. 
Yet  who  desert  them  and  abet  their  toes. 
In  forging  shackles  for  your  native  land. 
You — you  it  is,  that  deeply  grieve  and  wound  me. 
I  must  constrain  my  heart,  or  I  shall  hate  you. 

Bud.  .  .  Is  not  my  country's  welfare  all  my  wish  ? 
What  seek  I  for  her,  but  to  purchase  peace 
'Neath  Austria's  potent  sceptre  ? 

Bebtha.  Bondage,  rather  I 

You  would  drive  freedom  from  the  last  stronghold 
That  yet  remains  for  her  upon  the  earHn. 


\> 
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The  people  know  their  own  trae  intVcsts  hetter: 
Their  simple  natures  are  not  warp'd  by  show. 
But  round  your  head  a  tangling  net  is  wound. 
RuD.  .  .  Bertha,  you  hate  me — ^you  despise  me  1 
BfiBTHjL  Nay! 

And  if  I  did,  'twere  better  for  my  peace. 
But  to  see  him  despised  and  despicable, — 
The  man  whom  one  might  love — 
BuDENz.  Oh,  Bertha !  You 

Show  me  the  pinnacle  of  heavenly  bliss, 
Then,  in  a  moment,  hurl  me  to  despair  I 
Bebth.  No,  no  !  the  noble  is  not  all  extinct  ^ 

Within  you.    It  but  slumbers,— I  will  rouse  it  ), 

It  must  have  cost  you  many  a  fiery  struggle,  \ 

To  crush  the  virtues  of  your  race  within  you.  n' 
But,  Heaven  be  praised,  'tis  mightier  than  yourself. 
And  you  are  noble  in  your  own  despite ! 
Run.  • .  You  trust  me,  then  ?    Oh,  Bertha,  with  thy  love 

What  might  I  not  become ! 
Bebtha.  Be  only  that 

For  which  your  own  high  nature  destin'd  you.  ]    ^ 
Fill  the  position  you  were  bom  to  fill ; —  ■    f^ 

Stand  by  your  people  and  your  native  land —    ^     i-, 
And  battle  for  your  sacred  rights !  ^ 

EuPENz.  Alas! 

How  can  I  hope  to  win  you — to  possess  you, 
If  I  take  arms  against  the  Emperor? 
Will  not  your  potent  kinsmen  interpose, 
To  dictate  the  disposal  of  your  hand  *? 

Berth  All  my  estates  lie  in  the  Forest  Cantons ; 
And  1  am  free,  when  Switzerland  is  free. 

RuD. . .  Oh  I  what  a  prospect.  Bertha,  hast  thou  sho^n  me ! 

Bebth.  Hope  not  to  win  my  hand  by  Austria's  favour; 
Fain  would  they  lay  their  grasp  on  my  estates. 
To  swell  the  vast  domains  which  now  they  hold. 
The  selfsame  lust  of  conquest,  that  would  rob 
You  of  your  liberty,  endangers  mine. 
Oh,  friend,  I'm  mark'd  for  sacrifice ; — to  be 
The  guerdon  of  some  parasite,  perchance !  x 

Theyll  drag  me  hence  to  the  Imperial  court,  \      '  r 
That  hateful  haunt  of  fEdsehood  and  intrigue ; )        X 
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There  do  detested  marriage  bonds  airait  me. 
Love,  I0T6  alone, — ^jour  love  can  rescue  me. 

Bud.  .  .  And  thou  couldst  be  content,  love,  to  live  here ; 
In  my  own  native  knd  to  be  mj  own  ? 
Oh,  Bertha,  all  the  yearnings  of  my  soul 
For  this  great  world  and  its  tumultuous  strife. 
What  were  they,  but  a  yearning  after  thee? 
In  glory's  path  I  sought  for  thee  alone. 
And  all  my  thirst  of  fame  was  only  love. 
/  But  if  in  this  calm  vale  thou  canst  abide 
/  With  me,  and  bid  earth's  pomps  and  pride  adieu, 
Then  is  the  goal  of  my  ambition  won; 
And  the  rough  tide  of  the  tempestuous  world 
Hay  dash  and  rare  around  these  firm-set  hills ! 
No  wandering  wishes  more  have  I  to  send 
Forth  to  the  busy  scene  that  stirs  beyond. 
Then  may  these  rocks,  that  girdle  us,  extend 
Their  giant  walls  impenetrably  round, 
And  this  sequestered  happy  vale  alone 
Look  up  to  heaven,  and  be  my  paradise ! 

Bebth.  Now  art  thou  all  my  fancy  dream'd  of  thee. 
My  trust  has  not  been  given  to  thee  in  vain. 

Bud.  .  '.  Away,  ye  idle  phantoms  of  my  folly ! 

In  mine  ovm  home  111  find  my  happiness. 
Here,  where  the  gladsome  boy  to  manhood  grew. 
Where  ev*ry  brook,  and  tree,  and  mountain  peak. 
Teems  with  remembranees  of  happy  hours. 
In  mine  own  native  land  thou^wilt  be  mine. 
Ah,  I  have  ever  loved  it  w^l,  I  feel 
How  poor  without  it  were  all  earthly  joys. 

Berth.  Where  should  we  look  for  happiness  on  earth. 
If  not  in  this  dear  land  <^  innocence"? 
Here,  where  old  trutb  kath  its  ^miliar  home» 
Where  fraud  and  guile  are  strangers^  envy  ne*er 
Shall  dim  the  sparkling  fountain  of  pur  bliss, 
And  ever  bright  the  hours  shall  o^er  us  glide. 
There  do  I  see  thee,  in  true  manly  wort£,  . 
The  foremost  of  the  free  and  of  thy  peers, 
Bevered  with  homafi^e  pure  and  unconstrained. 
Wielding  a  power  that  kings  might  envy  &ee. 

Bud.  • .  And  thee  I  see,  thy  sex's  crowning  gem» 
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With  thy  sweet  woman  grace  and  wakefdT  love, 
Building  a  heaTen  for  me  within  mj  home. 
And,  as  the  8pring*time  scatters  forth  her  flowers, 
Adorning  with  thy  charms  my  path  of  life, 
And  spreading  joy  and  sunshine  all  around. 

Bebth.  And  this  it  was,  dear  friend,  that  caused  my  grief, 

To  see  thee  hlast  this  life's  supremest  hliss,  ^ 

.    With  thine  own  hand.    Ah !  what  had  been  my  fate,!   a     P 
Had  I  been  forced  to  follow  some  proud  lord,  /   ' 

Some  ruthless  despot,  to  his  gloomy  castle  I 
Here  are  no  castles,  here  no  bastion'd  walls"    ' 
Divide  me  from  a  people  I  can  bless. 

RiiD* . .  Yet,  how  to  free  myself ;  to  loose  the  coils 

Which  I  have  madly  twined  around  my  head  ? 

Bebth.  Tear  them  asunder  with  a  man's  resolve. 

Whatever  the  event,  stand  by  thy  people.\     JL 
;  It  is  thy  postby  birth.  y 

'       ~  in  ill 


[Hunting  horns  are  heard  in  the  distance. 
But  hark  !^  The  chase ! 
Farewell, — 'tis  needful  we  should  part — away ! 
Fight  for  tby  }firtA  ;  tbAii  ^^ht^At  foT-thy  love..    ^ 
One  foe  fills  all  our  souls  with  dread ;  the  blow 
That  makes  one  hee^  emancipates  us  all. 

[Exeunt  severalljf. 

Scene  1X1. 

A  meadow  near  AUdorf.     Trees  in  the  fore-ground.     At  the 
hack  of  the  stage  a  cap  wpon  a  pole.     The  prospect  is 
^  hounded  hy  the  Bannberg,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  snow- 

capped mountain. 

Fbiesshabdt  and  Leothold  ori  guard, 

I-  Fbiess.  We  keep  our  watch  in  vain.     There's  not  a  soul 

Will  pass,  and  do  obeisance  to  the  cap. 
^  But  yesterday  the  place  swarm'd  like  a  fair ; 

.  Now  the  whole  green  looks  like  a  very  desert, 

y  Since  yonder  scarecrow  hung  upon  the  pole. 

liBUTH.  Only  the  vilest  rabble  show  themselves, 

And  wave  their  tattered  caps  in  mockery  at  ui^ 
All  honest  citizens  would  sooner  make 
A  tedious  circuit  over  half  the  town. 
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Than  bend  their  backs  before  our  master*s  cap. 
Fbie88«  Thej  were  obliged  to  pass  this  way  at  noon. 

As  itkej  were  coming  from  the  Council  House. 
I  counted  then  upon  a  £unous  catch. 
For  no  one  thought  of  bowing  to  the  cap. 
But  Eosselmann,  the  priest,  was  even  with  me  : 
Coming  just  then  from  some  sick  J)enitent, 
He  stands  before  the  pole, — raises  the  Host — 
The  Sacrist,  too,  must  tinkle  with  his  bell, — 
When  down  thej  dropped  on  knee — ^myself  and  all  1 

In  reverence  to  the  Host,  but  not  the  cap.  i 

Leuth.  Hark  ye,  companion,  IVe  a  shrewd  suspicion. 
Our  post's  no  better  than  the  pillory. 
It  is  a  burning  shame,  a  trooper  should 
Stand  sentinel  before  an  empty  cap, 
And  every  honest  fellow  must  despise  us 
To  do-  obeisance  to  a  cap,  too !     Faith, 
I  never  heard  an  order  so  absurd ! 
Fbiess.  Why  not,  an*t  please  thee,  to  an  empty  cap  ?  \ 

Thou^st  duck'd,  I'm  sure,  to  many  an  empty  sconce. 
[HiLDEOABD,  Mechthild,   and  Elsbeth  enter 
ufith    their  children^   and    station    tJiemselves 
around  the  pole. 
Leuth.  And  thou  art  an  officious  sneaking  knave. 

That's  fond  of  bringing  honest  folks  to  trouble. 
For  my  part,  he  that  likes,  may  pass  the  cap : — 
I'll  shut  my  eyes  and  take  no  note  of  him. 
Mech.   There  hangs  the  Viceroy !  Your  obeisance,  children ! 
£ls.  .  •  I  would  to  God  he'd  go,  and  leave  his  cap ! 
The  country  would  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 
FaiESSHABOT  {driving  them  away). 

Out  of  the  way !  Confounded  pack  of  gossips ! 
Who  sent  for  you  ?    Go,  send  your  husbands  here, 
If  they  have  courage  to  defy  the  order. 

[Tell  enters  with  his  crossbow,  leading  his  son        ^ 
Walteb  by  the  hand.     They  pass  the  hat  ynth-       ^ 
out  noticing  it,  and  advance  to  the  front  of  A# 
stage. 
Walter  {pointing  to  the  Banhberg). 

I  Father,  is't  true,  that  on  tJie  mountain  there, 
f  The  trees,  if  wounded  with  a  hatchet,  bleed  ? 
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Tell.     Who  says  so,  boy  ? 

Walteb.  The  master -herdsman,  Either ! 

He  tells  us,  there's  a  charm  upon  the  trees,  J 

And  if  a  man  shall  injure  them,  the  hand  P-*'^i    «./  ^ 

That  struck  the  blow  vill  grow  from  out  the  graye.         r  ' 
Tell.     There  is  a  charm  about  them — that's  the  truth.  | 

Dost  see  those  glaciers  yonder — those  white  horns—      / 

That  seem  to  melt  away  into  the  sky  ?  hi 

Walt.    They  are  the  peaks  that  thunder  so  at  night,        /*  fv'*  ' 

And  send  the  avalanches  down  upon  us.  /  / 

Tell.     They  are ;  and  Altdorf  long  ago  had  been 

Submerged  beneath  these  avalanches'  weight. 

Did  not  the  forest  there  above  the  town 

Stand  like  a  bulwark  to  arrest  their  fall. 
Walteb  {after  musing  a  Uttle). 

And  are  ^ere  countries  with  no  mountains,  father? 
Tell.     Yes,  if  we  travel  downwards  from  our  heights. 

And  keep  descending  in  the  rivers'  courses, 

We  reach  a  wide  and  level  countiy,  where 

Our  mountain  torrents  brawl  and  foam  no  more, 

And  fair  large  rivers  glide  serenely  on. 

All  quarters  of  the  heaven  may  there  be  scann'd 

Without  impediment.    The  com  grows  there 

In  broad  and  lovely  fields,  and  all  the  land^ 

Is  fair  as  any  garden  to  the  view. 
Walt.  -  But,  father,  tell  me,  wherefore  haste  we  not 

Away  to  this  delightful  land,  instead 

Of  toiling  here,  and  struggling  as  we  do  ?  v  , 

Tell.     ThaJi^dis  fair  and  bountifulasHeaven :  (li-" 

But  they  who  till  it,  never  may  enjoy  j\  .-' 

The  fnuts  of  what  ^y  som  - 
Walteb.  Live  they  not  fir^e. 

As  you  do,  on  the  land  their  fathers  left  them? 
Tell.     The  fields  are  all  the  bishop's  or  the  king's. 
Walt.    But  they  may  freely  hunt  among  the  woods  ? 
Tell.     The  game  is  all  the  monarch's — bird  and  beast. 
Walt.    But  tnSyHit  least,  ma^  SQMly  nsn  ihe  streams  ? 
Tell.     Stream,  lake,  and  sea,  all  to  the  king  belong. 
"Walt.    Who  is  this  king,  of  whom  they're  so  o&aid  ? 
Tell.     He  is  the  man  who  fosters  and  protects  thrai. 
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Have  they  not  courage  to  protect  tliemselTes  ? 
Tbll.^  The  neighbour  there  dare  not  his  neighbour  trust* 
Walt.    I  should  wsnt  breathing  room  in  such  a  land. 

I*d  rather  dwell  beneath  the  avalanches 
Tsix.     *Tis  better,  child,  to  hare  these  glacier  peaks 

Behind  one's  bade,  than  evil-minded  men ! 

[They  are  about  to  pass  on. 
Walt.    See,  fBither,  see  the  cap  on  yonder  pole ! 
Tell.     What  is  the  cap  to  us  ?    Gome,  let's  begone 

[At  heii  going,  Friesshabdt,  prseenting  hi$  pike, 
gtope  hun, 
Fbisss.  Stand,  I  command  jou,  in  the  EmpercHr's  name ! 
Tell  {ieizing  the  pike). 

What  would  ye  ?    Wherefore  do  ye  stop  my  path  ? 
Fbiess.  YouVe  broke  the  mandate,  and  must  go  with  us.     . 
LsuTH.  You  have  not  done  obeisance  to  the  cap. 
Tell.     Friend,  let  me  go. 

Friess.  Away,  away  to  prison! 

Walt.    Father  to  prison    Help ! 

[CaUing  to  the  side  scene. 
This  way,  you  men! 

Good  people,  help !   They're  dragging  him  to  prison! 

•    [Rosselmann  the  Prtest,  and  the  Sacsibtan,  with 
three  other  men,  enter. 
Sacbis.  What's  here  amiss  ? 

Boss.  Why  do  you  seize  this  man? 

Fbiess.  He  is  an  enemy  of  the  King — a  traitor. 
Tell  {seizing  him  mth  violence). 

A  traitor,  I ! 
EossELMANN.  Friend^  thou  art  wrong.     Tis  TeU, 

An  honest  man,  and  worthy  citizen. 
Walteb  (descries  Fubst  and  runs  up  to  him). 

Grandfather,  help,  they  want  to  seize  my  father ! 
Fbiess.  Away  to  prison  1 
Fubst  {running  in).  Stay,  I  offier  bail.  ; 

For  God's  sake,  Tell,  what  is  the  matter  here  ?  J 

[Melghthal  and  Stauffaohsb  enter. 
Ledth.  He  has  contemn'd  the  Viceroy's  sovereign  power 

Refusing  flatly  to  acknowledge  it. 
SxAUEF.  Bm  Tell  done  this  ? 
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Melchthal.  Villain,  thou  knowest  'tis  Mset 

LiBHTH.  He  has  not  made  obeisance  to  the  cap.  # 

FuRST.   And  shall  for  this  to  prison  ?     Come,  my  friend, 

Take  my  security,  and  let  him  go. 
Pbi£S8.  Keep  your  security  for  yourself — youll  need  it. 

We  only  do  our  duty.    Hence  with  him. 
MsxcHTHAL  {to  the  country  people). 

This  is  too  bad—sludl  we  stand  by,  and  see  them 
Drag  him  away  before  our  very  eyes  ? 
Sacbis.  We  are  the  strongest.     Don't  endure  it,  friends. 

Our  countrymen  will  back  us  to  a  man. 
Friess   Who  dares  resist  the  governor's  commands  ? 
Other  Three  Peasants  {runrmig  in),     . 

Well  help  you.     What's  the  matter  ?  •    Down  with 
them ! 

[HiLDEGABD,  Mechthild  and  Elsbeth  return.     '     ^^ 
Tell.     Go,  go,  good  people,  I  can  help  mysel£  ^     ilj^^ 

ThiEJk  you,  had  la  mind  to  use  my  strength,      )     ^^i"^. 
These  pikes  of  theirs  should  daunt  me  ?  K,  ^"jap^    \h- 

MelchthaTi  (to  Feiesshabdt).  Only  ^.s:^  ^A 

Try,  if  you  dare,  to  force  him  from  i^mongst  us.      ^J"        ^ 
FuBST  and  Stauffacheb.  [/C  *  ^  ^ 

Peace,  peace,  friends  I  Y^C;  ^ 

Feiesshabdt  {loudly).  Eiot !  Insurrection,  ho !     -^ 

[Hunting  horns  without. 
Women.  The  Governor ! 

Fhiesshardt  (raising  his  voice).     Eebellion !  Mutiny ! 
Stauj-f.  Eoar,  till  you  burst,  knave  ! 

Rosselmann  and  Melchthal.      Will  you  hold  your  tongue  ? 
Fbiesshabpt  (calling  still  louder): 

Help,  help,  I  say,  the  servants  of  the  law! 
Furst.    The  Ticeroy  Jiere !  Then  we  shall  smart  for  this  1 

\Enter  Gsssleb  on  horseback j  with  a  falcon  on 
(  his  wrist ;  BuDOLPH  der  H arras.  Bertha,  and 

Bx^fENZ,  and  a  numerous  train  of  armed  at- 
ter^Uaivts,  who  form  a  circle  of  lances  round  the 
whole  stage, 
Eab.  . .  Boom  for  the  Viceroy ! 
Gessleb.  Dnve  the  clowns  apart. 

» Why  thyong  the  people  thus  ?    Who  call^  for  help  ? 

[Oeneral  sUsnce. 
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Who  was  it?    I  will  know. 
*  [Fbiesshardt  «ttfp«  forward. 

And  who  art  thou  ? 
And  why  hast  thou  this  man  in  custody? 

\Qivez  his  falcon  to  an  attendant- 

Fbiess.  Dread  sir,  I  am  a  soldier  of  your  guard, 
And  8tation*d  sentinel  beside  the  cap ;    ^ 
This  man  I  apprehended  in  the  act 
Of  passing  it  without  obeisance  due, 
So  1  arrested  him,  as  you  gave  order 
Whereon  the  people  tried  to  rescue  him. 

Gessleb  (after  a  pausey 

And  do  you,  Tell,  so  lightly  hold  your  king, 
And  me,  who  act  as  his  vicegerent  here, 
That  you  refuse  the  greeting  to  the  cap 
1  hung  aloft  to  test  your  loyalty? 
I  read  in  this  a  disaffected  spirit. 

Tell.     Pardon  me,  good  my  lord !  The  action  sprung 
From  inadvertence, — not  from  disrespecL 
%-^-v-v.^v>  Were  I  discreet,  I  were  not  William  Tell : 
Forgive  me  now — ^111  not  offend  again. 

Gessleb  {after  a  pause), 

I  hear,  Tell,  youVe  a  master  with  the  bow, — 
And  bear  the  palm  away  from  every  riyal. 

Walt.    That  must  be  true,  sir !  At  a  hundred  yards 
He'll  shoot  an  apple  for  you  off  the  tree. 

Gessl.   Is  that  boy  thine,  Tell  ? 

Tell.  Yes,  my  gracious  lord. 

Gessl.   Hast  any  more  of  them  ? 

Tell.  -  Two  boys,  my  lord. 

Gessl.   And,  of  the  two,  which  dost  thou  love  the  most  ? 

Tell.      Sir,  both  the  boys  are  dear  to  me  alike. 

Gessl.   Then,  Tell,  since  at  a  hundred  yards  thou  canst  i 

Bring  down  the  apple  from  the  tree,  thou  shalt  , 

Approve  thy  skill  before  me.    Take  thy  bow —  A 

Thou  hast  it  there  at  hand— and  make  thee  ready  ^ 

To  shoot  an  apple  from  the  stripling's  head  !  | 

But  take  this  counsel, — look  well  to  thine  aim. 
See,  that  thou  hitt'st  the  apple  at  the  first, 
Fot,  shouldst  thou  miss,  thy  head  shall  pay  the  forfeit. 

[All  give  signs  of  horror. 
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^Tkix.     What  monstrous  thing,  my  lord,  is  this  you  ask  ? 

That  I,  from  the  head  of  mine  own  child ! — No,  no ! 
It  cannot  be,  kind  sir,  you  meant  not  that— * 
God,  in  His  grace,  forbid !     You  could  not  ask 
A  father  seriously  to  do  that  thing ! 
GussL.   Thou  art  to  shoot  an  apple  from  bas  head  I 

I  do  desire — command  it  so. 
Texl.  What  I ! 

Level  my  crossbow  at  the  darling  head 
Of  mine  own  child  ?    No — rather  let  me  die ! 
Gessl.   Or  thou  must  shoot,  or  with  thee  dies  the  boy. 
Teix.     Shall  I  become  the  murd'rer  of  my  child ! 
You  have  no  children,  sir — ^you  do  not  know 
The  tender  throbbings  of  a  father's  heart. 
Gessl.   How  now,  Tell,  so  discreet  upon  a  sudden 
I  had  been  told  thou  wert  a  visionary, — 
A  wanderer  from  the  paths  of  common  men. 
Thou  lov  st  the  marvellous.     So  have  I  now 
Cuird  out  for  thee  a  task  of  special  daring. 
Another  man  might  pause  and  hesitate; — 
Thou  dashest  at  it,  heart  and  soul,  at  once. 
Beeth.  Oh,  do  not  jest,  my  lord,  with  these  poor  souls  I 
See,  how  they  tremble,  and  how  pale  they  look, 
So  little  used  are  they  to  hear  thee  jest. 
Gessl.   Who  tells  thee,  that  I  jest? 

[Grasping  a  brancJi  above  his  Jiead^ 
Here  is  the  apple. 
Boom  there,  I  say !  And  let  him  take  his  distance-— 
Just  eighty  paces, — as  the  custom  is, — 
:       Not  an  inch  more  or  less  !    It  was  his  boast, 
I       That  at  a  hundred  he  could  hit  his  man. 
«sS»W-Now,  archer,  to  your  task,  and  look  you  miss  not ! 
R[ab.  . .  Heavens !  this  grows  serious — down,  boy,  on  your 
knees. 
And  beg  the  governor  to  spare  your  life. 
J        FiJBST  (aside  to  Melchthal,  who  can  scarcely  restrain  his 
^  impatience). 

Command  yourself, — be  calm,  I  beg  of  you ! 
Bebtha  (to  the  governor). 

Let  this  suffice  you^  sir !   It  is  inhuman 
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To  trifle  with  a  iktber^s  angni«h  tlnis. 

Although  this  mretched  man  had  forfeited 

Both  life  and  limb  for  soch  a  slight  offence. 

Already  has  he  suffered  tenfold  death. 

Send  him  «wbj  nninjored  to  his  home ; 

Hell  know  thee  well  in  latiire ;  and  this  hoor 

He  and  his  children's  ddldren  will  remember. 
I       Obssl.   Open  a  waj  there — quick !  Why  this  delay  ? 
;  Thy  life  is  forfeited ;  I  might  despatch  thee. 

And  see  I  gradoasly  repose  thy  &te 

Upon  the  skill  of  thine  own  practised  hand. 

No  cause  has  he  to  say  his  doom  is  harsh, 

Who*s  made  the  master  of  his  destiny. 

Then  boastest  of  thy  steady  eye.     Tis  well ! 

Now  is  a  fitting  time  to  show  thy  skilL 

The  mark  is  worthy,  and  the  prize  is  great. 

To  hit  the  hall's  eye  in  the  target; — mat 

Can  many  another  do  as  well  as  then ; 
.  /Bat he,  methinks,  is  master  of  his  craft, 

1\  1  Who  can  at  all  times  on  his  skill  rely, 

'  V^or  lets  his  heart  disturb  or  eye  or  hand 

I UBST.  My  lord,  we  bow  to  your  authority ; 

But  oh,  let  justice  yield  to  mercy  here. 

Take  half  my  property,  nay,  take  it  all, 

But  spare  a  father  this  unnatural  doom ! 
Walt.  /GrandfiEither,  do  not  kneel  to  that  bad  man ! 

Say,  where  am  I  to  stand  ?   I  do  not  fear ; 

My  father  strikes  the  bird  upon  the  wing, 
\  And  will  not  miss  now  when  'twould  harm  his  boy! 
Stauff.  Does  the  child's  innocence  not  tonch  your  heart? 
BossEL.  Bethink  you,  sir,  there  is  a  God  in  heaven. 

To  whom  yon  must  account  for  all  your  deeds. 
Gessleb  {pointing  to  the  boy). 

Bind  him  to  yonder  lime  tree  straight ! 
Walter.  '  Bind  me?  f 

No,  I  will  not  be  bound !    I  will  be  still. 

Still  as  a  lamb — nor  even  draw  my  breatli ! 

But  if  you  bind  me,  I  can  not  be  still. 

Then  I  shall  writhe  and  struggle  with  my  bonds. 
Har.  .  .  But  let  your  eyes  at  least  be  bandaged,  boy  1 
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Wat-t.    And  why  my  eyes  ?    No !     Do  you  think  I  feax 

An  arrow  from  my  father's  hand  ?  Not  I ! 

Ill  wait  it  firmly,  nor  so  much  as  wink ! 

Quick,  father,  show  them  that  thou  art  an  archer ! 

He  doubts  thy  skill — ^he  thinks  to  ruin  us. 

Shoot  then,  and  hit,  though  but  to  spite  the  tyrant ! 
[He  goes  to  the  lime  tree,  and  an  apple  is  placed 
an  hie  head, 
Melchthal  {to  the  country  people). 

What !  Is  this  outrage  to  be  perpetrated 

Before  our  very  eyes  ?    Where  is  our  oath  ? 
Statjfp.  Tis  all  in  vain.    We  have  no  weapons  here ; 

And  see  the  wood  of  lances  that  surrounds  us  ! 
Melch.  Oh !  would  to  Qeaven  that  we  had  struck  at  once ! 

God  pardon  those,  who  counseird  the  delay ! 
Gessleb  {to  Tell). 

Now,  to  thy  task  I    Men  bear  not  arms  for  nought. 

Tis  dangerous  to  carry  deadly  weapons. 

And  on  the  archer  oft  his  shaft  recoils. 

This  right,  these  haughty  peasant  churls  assimie. 

Trenches  upon  their  master's  privileges. 

None  should  be  armed,  but  those  who  bear  command. 

It  pleases  you  to  wear  the  bow  and  bolt ; — 

Well, — ^be  it  so.     I  will  provide  the  mark. 
Tell  {bends  the  how,  and  fixes  the  arrow). 

A  lane  there !  Boom ! 
SnuFFAOHER  What,  Tell  ?    Tou  would — no,  no ! 

You  shake— your  hand'sunsteady— your  knees  trcQible. 
Tell  {Jetting  the  bow  sink  down). 

There's  something  swims  before  mine  eyes ! 
Women.  Great  Heaven! 

Tell.     Belease  me  from  this  shot  I    Here  is  my  heart ! 

[Tears  open  his  breast. 

Summon  your  troopers — let  them  strike  me  down ! 
Gxssl.  I  do  not  want  thy  life,  Tell,  but  the  shot 

Thy  talent's  universal !    Nothing  daunts  thee ! 

Thou  canst  direct  the  rudder  like  the  bow ! 

Storms  fright  not  thee,  when  there's  a  life  at  stake 
^  ^  ^pir,  sasMmr^  hc^  t^yse^,-^^ou  ^^veaj  alll^ 

[Teli*  stands  fear/My  agitated'  by'  conUnding 
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emotions^  his  hands  moving  conmdsively^  and 
his  eyes  turning  aUemately  to  the  governor  and 
Heaven,  Suddenly  he  tehees  a  second  arrow 
from  his  quiver,  and  sticks  it  in  his  belt.  Ths 
governor  watches  aU  these  motions. 

Walteb  (peneath  the  lime  tree). 

Gome,  father,  shoot !  I*m  not  afraid ! 
Tell  It  must  be ! 

[CoUects  himself  and  levels  the  bow, 

Rttdekz  {who  all  the  while  has  been  standing  in  a  state  of 
violent  excitement,  and  has  with  difficulty  restrained 
himself,  advances). 
My  lord,  you  will  not  urge  this  matter  further. 
You  will  not.     It  was  surely  but  a  test. 
YouVe  gained  your  object.     Rigour  push'd  too  far 
Is  sure  to  miss  its  aim,  however  good, 
As  snaps  the  bow  that*s  all  too  straitly  bent. 

Gbssl.  Peace,  till  your  counsel's  ask'd  for  ] 
RuDEKZ.  I  will  speak ! 

Ay,  and  I  dare  !    I  reverence  my  king ; 
But  acts  like  these  must  make  his  name  abhorred. 
He  sanctions  not  this  cruelty.    I  dare 
Avouch  the  fact.    And  you  outstep  your  powers 
In  handling  thus  an  unoffending  people. 

Gessl.   Ha !  thou  grow'st  bold,  me  thinks ! 
RuDENZ.  I  have  been  dumb 

/  To  all  the  oppressions  I  was  doom'd  to  see. 
)  j     IVe  closed  mine  eyes,  that  they  might  not  behold 

^  V  them, 

^  Bade  my  rebellious,  swelling  heart  be  still, 
/  And  pent  its  struggles  down  within  my  breast. 
I  But  to  be  silent  longer,  were  to  be 
\A  traitor  to  my  king  and  country  both. 

Bertha  {casting  herself  between  him  and  the  governor).         *         /I 
Oh  Heavens  I  you  but  exasperate  his  rage  1  i 

Rub.  .  .  My  people  I  f'^m'^'r^'    rnTrniiTlfifid  rrj  1  iiiftird 
le  all  t^^g  ties  of  nature,  that  I  might 
Attach  myself  to  you.     ±  madly  thought. 
That  I  should  best  advance  the  general  weal* 
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The  scales  have  fallen  from  mine  eyes — I  see 
The  fearful  precipice  on  which  I  stand.  1 

You've  led  my  youthful  judgment  far  astray, — / 
Deceived  my  honest  heart     With  best  intent, 
I  had  well  nigh  achieved  my  country's  ruin. 
OsssL    Audacious  boy,  this  language  to  thy  lord  ? 
Hud.  .  .  The  Emperor  is  my  lord,  not  you !     I'm  free\         -p 
As  you  by  birth,  and  I  can  cope  with  you      /  /  ) 

In  every  virtue  that  beseems  a  knight.         ^ 
And  if  you  stood  not  here  in  that  King's  nam^i 
Which  I  respect  e'en  where  'tis  most  abused, 
I'd  throw  my  gauntlet  down,  and  you  should  giv6 
An  answer  to  my  gage  in  knightly  fashion. 
Ay,  beckon  to  your  troopers !     Here  I  stand ; 
But  not  like  these  [Pointing  to  the  people. 

— unarmed.     I  have  a  sword. 

And  he  that  stirs  one  step 

Btauffachsb  (exclaims).  The  apple's  down ! 

[While  the  attention  of  the  crowd  has  been  directed 
to  the  spot  where  Bebtha  had  cast  herself  be- 
tween EuDENZ  and  Gessleb,  Tell  has  shot. 

BossEL.  The  boy's  alive ! 

Haky  voices.  The  apple  has  been  struck ! 

[Walteb  Fubst  staggers,  and  is  about  to  fall. 
Bebtha  supports  him. 
Oessleb  {astonished), 
.  How  ?  Has  he  shot?  The  madman  I 

Bebtha.  Worthy  father  1 

Pray  you,  compose  yourself.    The  boy's  alive. 
Walteb  {runs  in  tcith  the  apple). 

Here  is  the  apple,  father !    Well  I  knew. 
You  would  not  harm  your  boy. 

[Tell  stands  mth   his  body  bent  forwards^   as 

though  he  would  follow  the  arrow.     His  bow 

^  drops  from  his  hand.      When  he  sees  the  boy 

advancing,  he  hastens  to  meet  him  with  open 
arms,   and  embracing  him  passionately  sinks 
down  with  him  quite  exhausted.      All  crowd 
round  them  deephf  affected. 
BixaUu  Oh,  ye  kind  Heavens  I 
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FuBST  {tofatksr  €Utd  $ffH).     ytj  cMLdratt,  mj  deur  cbildren ! 
SiAUFVACHEB.  God  be  praised  ! 

Leuth.  Almightj  powevs  I    flat  was  a  shot  indeed ! 

Itwill  be  tfdked  of  «o  tbe  end  of  time. 
Hab.  . .  This  feat  of  Tell,  the  archer,  will  be  tokl 

While  yonder  nonntftins  stand  upon  their  base. 

[Hamds  tk$  mpfiU  to  Gessbkz^ 
Gessl.   By  Heaven  I  the  apj^e's  ckft  right  thioogh  the  oane.. 

It  was  a  aaster  shot,  I  nrast  allow. 
BossBL.  The  shot  was  good.     Bat  woe  to  hHzi»  who  dirove 

The  man  to  tempt  faia  Ged  by  soch  a  feat ! 
SiAUFF.  Cheer  np,  Tell,  rise !     YouVe  nobly  freed  yoarself. 

And  now  may  go  in  quiet  to  your  hotae. 
BossBL.  Gome,  to  the  mother  let  as  hear  her  son ! 

{They  aw  dbaiU  t»  UaA  him  off. 
Gsssx-  A  word,  TelL 
Tbll.  Sir,  your  pleasure  ? 

Gbsslbb.  Thou  didst  place 

A  seoond  arrow  in  thy  belt — nay,  mgr  \ 

I  saw  it  well — what  was  thy  purpose  with  it? 
Tbix  (cof»/tMAl).  It  is  a  custom  with  ail  archers,  Sir. 
Gessjl  No,  Tell,  I  canned  let  l^at  answer  pass. 

There  was  some  other  motive,,  well  I  know. 

Frankly  and  d^erfnUy  ootifess  the  tiuth;— 

Whate'er  it  be,  I  promise  thee  thy  lile» 

Wherefore  the  seeoiui  aat»w  ? 
Tell.  WeU,  my  lord. 

Since  you  have  pxomised  not  to  take  my  Ufe, 

I  will,  without  reserve,  declare  the  truth. 

\ELe  drawz  the  arrow  front  hh  bdt,  and  Jixes  his 
eyes  sternly  upon  the  governor. 

If  that  my  hand  had  struck  my  darling  child. 

This  second  arrow  I  had  aimed  at  you. 

And,  be  assured,  I  should  not  then  have  miss'd. 
Obssl.   Well,  TelU  I  pn^mised  thou  shcjuldst  have  thy  life;         i\ 

I  gave  my  knightiiy  word,  and  I  will  keep  it.  j^ 

Yet,  as  I  know  the  malice  of  thy  tixoughts, 

I  will  remove  thee  hence  to  sure  confinement. 

Where  neither  sun  nor  moon  shall  reach  thine  eyes^ 

Thus  from  thy  arrows  I  shall  be  secure. 

Seiae  on  him*  guards,  and  bind  him !  •  [They  hind  iUok 
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Stauffacheb.  How,  my  lord — 

How  can  you  treat  in  sucli  a  way  a  man. 
On  whom  God's  hand  has  plainly  been  reveal'd  ?    , 
CrSSSL.   Well,  let  ns  see  if  it  wUl  saTe  him  twice ! 

Remove  him  to  my  ship ;  I'll  follow  straight. 
In  person  I  will  see  him  lodged  at  Kiissnacht. 
HossEL.  You  dare  not  do't.     Nor  durst  the  Emperor's  self 

So  violate  our  dearest  chaartered  rights. 
Gessi*.  Where  are  they?  Has  the  Emp'ror  conirm^d  them  ? 
He  never  has.    Ahd  only  by  obedience 
Need  you  expect  to  win  that  favour  firom  him. 
You  are  all>  rebels  'gainst  the  Emp'ror'is  power, — 
And  bear  a  desperate  and  rebellious  spirit. 
I  know  you  all — I  see  you  throu^  and  througli. 
Him  do  I  single  from  amongst  you  now, 
But  in  his  guilt  you  all  participate. 
The  wise  will  study  silence  and  obedience; 

[Exitf  followed  b^  Bebtra,   Rudek?,    Habras, 
and  attendants.    Fbibsshabdt  and  Letkibcnld 
r&nain. 
T'lTBST  {in  violmt  an^msh). 

All's  over  now !     He  is  resolved,  to  bring 
Destruction  on  myself  and  aU  my  house. 
Stauff.  {to  Tell).  Oh,  why  did  you  proved  the  tyrant's  rage? 
Tell.    Let  him  be  calm  who  feels  the  pangs  I  felt. 
Stauff.  Alas !  alas !  Our  every  hope  is  gone.  ^         i),- 

With  yoM  we  all  are  fettered  and  enchoui'd.  J 
CouNTBT  People  {surrounding  Tell).  ^ 

Our  last  remaining  comfort  goes  with  j(m.\ 
XjEUTH.  {approaching  him), 

I'm  sorry  for  you,  Tell,  but  must  obey. 
Tell.    Farewell!  ' 

Waltbb  Tell  {dinging  to  hint  in  great  agony). 

Oh,  father,  father,  my  dear  father ! 
Tell  {jpointkig  to  Heawn). 

Thy  father  is  on  high — appeal  to  him  1 
Stauff.  Hast  thou  no  message.  Tell,  to  send  thy  wife?    "   ' 
Tell.  {cUisping  the  boy  passioneUely  to  his  breast). 

The  boy's  xininjured ;  God  will  Buceour  me !     i  -  ;  i 
[Teain  himself  suddenly  avoayf  and  foUotps  the  sol" 
Hers  of  the  guard. 

L  L  d 
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ACT  IV. 

SCEHE  I. 

Ea$tem  share  of  ike  Lake  of  Lucerne ,  rugged  and  tingrdarly 
shaped  rocks  close  the  prospect  to  Hie  west.  The  lake  is  agi- 
tatedf  violent  roaring  and  rushing  of  wind^  with  thunder  and 
Ughtning  at  iTUervals. 

Ettnz  ov  Gebsau,  Fishebkan  and  Bot. 

KuMZ.     I  saw  it  with  these  eyes !     Believe  me,  friend, 
It  happened  all  precisely  as  IVe  said. 

FiSHKB.  Tell  nmde  a  prisoner  and  borne  off  to  Kiissnacht  ? 
The  best  man  in  the  land,  the  bravest  arm. 
Had  we  resolved  to  strike  for  liberty ! 

KxJNZ.     The  Viceroy  takes  him  up  the  lake  in  person : 
They  were  about  to  go  on  board,  as  I 
Left  Fliielen ;  but  still  the  gathering  storm, 
That  drove  me  here  to  land  so  suddenly. 
Perchance  has  hindered  their  abrupt  departure. 

FiSHXB.  Our  Tell  in  chains,  and  in  the  Viceroy's  power ! 
O,  trust  me,  Gessler  will  entomb  him,  where 
He  never  more  shall  see  the  light  of  day ; 
For,  Tell  once  free,  lihe  tyrant  well  might  dread 
The  just  revenge  of  one  so  deep  incensed. 

KuNZ.    The  old  Landamman,  too — von  Attinghaus — 
They  say,  is  lying  at  the  point  of  deaUi. 

FiSHEB.  Then  the  last  anchor  of  our  hopes  gives  way  L 
He  was  the  only  man  that  dared  to  raise 
His  voice  in  favour  of  the  people's  rights. 

KuNZ.    Thojatorm  grows  worse  and  worse.    So,  fare  ye  well ! 
Ill  go  and  seek  out  quarters  liTffie  village. 
There's  not  a  chance  of  getting  off  to-day.         [Exit. 

FiSHEB.  Tell  dragg'd  to  prison,  and  the  Baron  dead ! 
Now,  tyranny,  exalt  thy  insolent  front, — 
Throw  shame  aside !     The  voice  of  truth  is  silenced. 
The  eye  that  watch'd  for  us,  in  darkness  closed. 
The  arm  that  should  have  struck  thee  down,  in  chains !       \ 

Bot.  .  .  Tis  hailing  hard— come,  let  us  to  the  cottage ! 
This  is  no  weather  to  be  out  in,  father ! 

FiSHEB.  Bage  on,  ye  winds !  Ye  lightnings,  flash  your  fires ! 
Burst,  ye  swollen  clouds !  Ye  cataracts  of  Heaven, 
Descend,  and  drovm  the  country !    I^  the  g^rm, 
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Destroy  the  generations  yet  unborn !  .    ^ 

Ye  savage  elements,  be  lords  of  all !  I     \ 

Hetum,  ye  bears ;  ye  ancient  "wolves,  return  ^, 

To  this  wide  howling  waste !  The  land  is  yours 
Who  would  live  here,  "when  liberty  is  gone ! 

Boy.  .  •  Hark !  How  the  ^vind  whistles,  and  the  whirlpool  roars ; 
I  never  saw  a  storm  so  fierce  as  this ! 

FisHEB.  To  level  at j&e  head  of  his  own  child ! 

Never  hadTatfief  sucE'  comiriand  before.  /  ^ 

And  shall  not  naturerTte^ng  in  wild  wrath, 
l£eyl)R^garnst  thT3e^  not  marvel,  , 

Though  to  the  Take  these  rocks  should  bow  their  heads. 
Though  yonder  pinnacles,  yon  towers  of  ice,  j 

That,  since  creation's  dawn,  have  known  no  thaw,  i 

Should,  from  their  lofty  summits,  melt  away, —  / 

Though  yonder  jnountains,  yon  primeval  cliffs. 
Should  topple  down,  and  a  new  deluge  whelm 
Beneath  its  waves  all  living  men*s  abodes ! 

[BeUs  heard. 

Boy  . .  Hark,  they  are  ringing  on  the  mountain,  yonder ! 
They  surely  see  some  vessel  in  distress. 
And  toll  the  bell  that  we  may  pray  for  it. 

{Ascends  a  rack 

FisHEB.  Woe  to  the  bark  that  now  pursues  its  course, 

Rock*d  in  the  cradle  of  these  storm-tost  waves ! 

Nor  helm  nor  steersman  here  can  aught  avail ; 

The  storm  is  master.     Man  is  like  a  ball, 

TossjL  'twixt  the  wipds-and  biUaws.    £!ar  or  near,       ^ !  . 

Hq.  Baven  oSere  tim  its  friendly  shelter !  ' 

Without  one  ledge  to  grasp,  the  sheer  smooth  rocks 

Look  down  inhospitably  on  his  despair. 

And  only  tender  nim  their  flinty  breasts. 

Boy  (calling  from  above).  y\ 

Father,  a  ship ;  and  bearing  down  from  FlUelen     ^        f  ^ 

FiSHEB.  Heaven  pity  the  poor  wretches !    When  the  ^tonn^^U  '  I 
Is  once  entangled  in  this  strait  of  ours,  v^'     1  •  ^ 

It  rages  like  some  savage  beast  of  prey,       y\  .    *'  f.  : 
fiSuMling  against  its  cage's  iron  bars  !  \  i    '  »    *  *^ 

HowJUng,  it  seeks  an  outlet — all  in  vain;    ;  \\'-*. 
For  the  rocks  hedge  it  round  on  every  side»  ^         V^     -  •  • 
WallingJ,he  narrow  pass  as  high  as  Heaven.     *  .^      •.  ^ 
-  [He  ascends  a  eUf. 
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BoT.  . .  It  is  the'  Governor  of  Uii*8  ship ; 

By  its  red  poop  I  kaow  it,  aod  the  flag. 

FiSHEB.  Jodgments  of  HetLwea !    Yes,  it  is  he  himself. 

It  is  the  governor !     Yonder  he  sails, 
.  -  And  irith  him  hetm  the  harden  of  his  crimes ! 

^,0   3  ^^' f   Soon  has  the  ftrm  of  liie avenger  iMmd  hdm^ 

TPKViv  ^   Npw  over  him  he  knows  a  mightier  Iwi. 
' — 1  y         ThftsqwATfis  y\^i  i\9lg)'e(nence  to  tiis'joioe, 
y  \  Thgae  rocfa  joy  not  they5ea8sl)el^  E^cap. 

^  Boy,  do  not  pray;  stay  not  the TaSgeTSHrT" 

Box  . .  I  pray  not  for  the  governor — I  pray 

For  Tell,  who  is  on  hoard  the  ship  witli  him. 

FiSHXB.  Alas,  ye  blind,  unreasoning  elements ! 
Must  ye,  in  punishing  one  guilty  head, 
Destroy  the  vessel  and  the  pilot  too  ? 

Box.  • .  See,  see,  they've  dear'd  the  Buggisgrat*;  hut  now 
The  blast,  rebounding  from  the  Devil's  Minster  *, 
Has  driven  them  back  on  the  Great  Axenbei^  *. 
I  oannot  see  them  now. 

FiSHEBMAK.  The  Hakmesser* 

Is  there,  that's  founder'd  many  a  gallant  ship. 
If  they  should  fail  to  double  that  with  skill, 
Hieir  bark  will  go  to  pieces  on  the  rocks, 
That  hvi^^U^ix  ^8^^^[j^^&S^  ^^\^^  the  lake. 
Tli&y'have  on  board  die  very  best  of  pilo&. 
If  any  man  can  sav^  them.  Tell  is  he ; 
But  he  is  manacled  both  bend  and  foot. 

[Enter  Whxiah  Tell,  toi^  his  crozAow.  He 
mten  prscipUatehf^  looks  wildly  ratmd,  and  tes- 
UJim  Ike  most  violent  ekgitation.  When  he  reaches 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  he  throws  himself  upon  his 
knees,  and  stretches  out  his  hands,  first  towards 
the  earth,  tA^it  towards  Heaven, 
Box  iphserving  him). 

See,  Aether !  Who  is  that  man,  kneeling  yonder?  [ 

FiSHEB.  He  clutches  at  the  earth  with  both  his  hands, 
And  looks  as  thou^  he  were  beside  himself. 

Box  (advandnng). 

What  do  I  see  ?    Father,  come  here,  and  look ! 

-  *  Bockf  OD  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lnceme. 
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jFishebh^n  {M^^aaches). 

Who  is  it?     God  in  Heaven!  Wkat!  William  TeUI 

How  oftme  jqvl  hither  ?  Speak,  Tell ! 
Boy.  Were  you  not 

la  fcaadei  lE^up,  a  prisoser,  and  in  chains  ? 
T^iSHEB.  Were  th^  not  bearing  you  away  to  Kiis»nacht? 
TsiX  {riamg),     1  am  released. 
T^isBERMAK  and  BoT.  Beleaaed^  oh  misacle ! 

Boy.  . .  Whenoe  eame  ^u  here  ? 
Tell.  From  yonder  veisel ! 

FlSHEBHAH.  What? 

Boy.  . .  Where  is  the  Viceroy  ? 

1:evu  '  Drifting  on  the  ^Kraves. 

FisHiPL  Is*t  possible  ?  But  you !  How  are  you  here  ? 

How  'floaped  you  from  your  fetters  and  the  storm  ? 
Tell.     By  God's  most  gracioas  providenoe.    Attend. 
FisHEB.  and  Boy.     Say  en,  say  on ! 

Tell.  You  know  what  passed  at  Altdorf  ? 

FisHB**  I  do— aay  on  I 
Tell.  Hew  I  was  seized  and  hound, 

And  ordered  by  the  governor  to  Kiissnacht 
FiSHBB.  And  how  with  you  at  Fliielen  he  embarked. 

All  this  we  know.     Say,  how  have  you  escaped  ? 
Tell.     I  lay  on  deck,  £Bist  bound  with  cords,  disarmed, 

In  utter  hopelessness.     I  did  not  think 

/Again  to  see  the  gladsome  light  of  day, 
Nor  the  dear  faces  of  my  v^e  and  children, 
And  eyed  disconsolate  the  waste  of  waters.<-^ 
FisHEB.  Oh,  wretched  man ! 

Tell.  Then  we  put  forth;  the  Viceroy, 

Buddph  der  Hairas,  and  their  suite*    My  bow 
And  quiyer  lay  astern  beside  the  helm ; 
And  just  as  we  had  reached  the  comer,  near 
The  Little  Axen*,  Heaven  ordain*d  it  so. 
That  ixfusDi  the  Gotthardt's  goige,  a  hurricane 
Swept  down  upon  us  with  such  headlong  force. 
That  every  rower's  heart  within  him  sank, 
And  all  on  board  looked  for  a  watery  grave. 
Then  heard  I  one  of  the  attendant  train, 

*  A  jroek  on  the  shan  of  the  Lafca  of  Lootni. 
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Tamixig  to  Gessler,  in  this  strain  accost  him  : 
**  You  see  our  danger,  and  jour  own,  my  lord. 
And  that  we  hover  on  the  verge  of  death. 
The  hoatmen  there  are  powerless  from  fear. 
Nor  are  they  confident  what  course  to  take ; — 
Now,  here  is  Tell,  a  stout  and  fearless  man. 
And  knows  to  steer  with  more  than  common  skill. 
How  if  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  him 
In  this  emergency  ?"    The  Viceroy  then 
Addressed  me  thus :  "  If  thou  wilt  undertake 
*'  To  bring  us  through  this  tempest  safely,  Tell, 
I  might  consent  to  free  thee  from  thy  bonds." 
I  answered,  "  Yes,  my  lord,  with  God*8  assistance, 
111  see  what  can  be  done,  and  help  us  Heaven  *** 
On  this  they  loosed  me  from  my  bonds,  and  I 
Stood  by  the  helm  and  fairly  steer  d  along ; 
Yet  ever  eyed  my  shooting  gear  askance, 
And  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  shore. 
To  find  some  point  where  1  might  leap  to  land : 
And  when  I  had  deacritd  s  ^^vingxuag, 
Thfif 'jutted,  smooth  atop,  into  the  Take  — 

FiSHBB.  I  kiiuw  itr  ""Tfa  at  foot  of  the  Great  Axen ; 

But  looks  so  steep,  I  never  could  have  dreamt 
'Twere  possible  to  leap  it  from  the  boat. 

Tell.     I  bade  die  men  put  forth  their  utmost  might, 
Until  we  came  before  the  shelving  crag. 
For  thei*e,  I  said,  the  danger  will  be  past ! 
Stoutly  they  pull'd,  and  soon  we  near'd  the  point ; 
One  prayer  to  God  for  his  assisting  grace. 
And  straining  every  muscle,  I  brought  round 
The  vesseFs  stern  close  to  the  rocky  wall ; 
Then  snatching  up  my  weapons,  with  a  boimd 
I  swung  myself  upon  the  flattened  shelf, 
/And  with  my  feet  thrust  off,  with  all  my  might, 
/  The  puny  bark  into  the  hell  of  waters. 
There  let  it  drift  about,  as  Heaven  ordains !  ^ 

Thus  am  I  here,  delivered  from  the  might 
.Of  the  dread  storm,  and  man,  more  dreadful  stilL 

FistaR.  Tell,  Tell,  the  Lord  has  manifestly  wrought 
A  miracle  in  thy  behalf!  I  scarce 
Can  credit  my  own  eyes.     But  tell  me,  now, 
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Whither  you  purpose  to  betake  yourself? 

For  you  will  be  in  peril,  should  the  Viceroy 

Chance  to  escape  this  tempest  vrith.  his  life. 
Tell.     I  heard  him  say,  as  I  lay  bound  on  board. 

His  purpose  was  to  disembark  at  Brunnen ; 

And,  crossing  Schwytz,  convey  me  to  his  castle. 
FisHEB.  Means  he  to  go  by  land  ? 
Tell.  So  he  intends. 

FisHEB.  Oh,  then,  conceal  yourself  without  delay ! 

Not  twice  will  Heaven  release  you  from  his  grasp. 
Tell.     Which  is  the  nearest  wav  to  Arth  and  Kiissnacht  ? 
FiSHEB.  The  public  road  leads  by  the  way  of  Steinen, 
'         But  there's  a  nearer  road,  and  more  retired, 

That  goes  by  Lowerz,  which  my  boy  can  show  you. 
Tell  {e/ives  him  his  hand). 

May  Heaven  reward  your  kindness !  Fare  ye  well. 

[As  he  is  going^  he  comes  hack. 

Did  not  you  also  take  the  oath  at  Bootli? 

I  heard  your  name,  methinks. 
FiSHEBMAN.  Yes,  I  was  there,     . 

And  took  the  oath  of  the  confederacy. 
Tell.     Then  do  me  this  one  favour :  speed  to  Burglen' — 

My  wife  is  anxious  at  my  absence — ^tell  her 

That  I  am  free,  and  in  secure  concealment. 
F18HEB.  But  whither  shall  I  tell  her  you  have  fled? 
Tell.     Youll  find  her  father  with  her,  and  some  more, 

Who  took  the  oath  with  you  upon  the  Bootli ; 

Bid  them  be  resolute,  and  strong  of  heart, — 

For  Tell  is  free  and  master  of  his  arm ; 

They  shall  hear  further  news  of  me  ere  long. 
FisHEB.What  have  you,  then,  in  view?     Come,  tell  me 

frankly! 
Tell.     When  once  *ti8  done^  'twill  be  in  every  mouth.  [Exit. 
FisHEB.  Show  him  the  way,  boy.     Heaven  be  his  support !  , 

Whatever  he  has  resolved,  hell  execute  [Exit. 

Scene  II. 

Baronial  mansion  of  Attinghausen,  The  Babon  upon  a 
couch  dying.  Walteb  Fubst,  Stauffacheb,  Melchthal, 
and  Baumgabten  attending  round  him.  Walteb  Tell 
kneeling  before  the  dying  man. 

Fubst,  All  now  is  over  with  him*    He  is  gone 
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SxAUFF.  He  fies  not  like  one  dead.    The  £aather,  see. 

Moves  on  his  lips !  His  sleep  is  veiy  calm. 

And  on  his  features  plays  a  plarad  smile. 

[Baumoaktbh  ^ods  to  thi  doQT  ohA  speaJcs  wiA 
9om$  one. 
FuBST.  Who's  there  ? 
Baumoarten  (returning). 

Tell*8  wife,  your  daughter,  she  insists 

That  she  must  speak  witk  you,  and  see  h^  boj* 

[WAI.TBB  Tell  rises. 
FoBST.  I  who  need  oomfbrt— 4»n  I  comfort  her  ? 

Does  erecy  sorrow  centre  on  my  head? 
Hkdwio  {forcing  her  way  in),  t 

Where  is  my  child  ?  Unhand  me !  I  mnst  see  him. . 
Stauff.  Be  calm  I  Reflect  you're  in  the  hoose  of  death  i 
Hsnwio  (faiUng  vpon  her  boy's  neck). 

My  Wfdterl  Oh,  hd  yet  is  mine ! 
Walter.  Dear  mother ! 

Hedw.  And  is  it  surely  so?  Art  tlioa  unhurt? 

[Gaxing  at  him  with  anxious  tendemeaB . 

And  is  it  possible  he  aim'd  at  thee  ? 

How  could  he  do  it?    Oh,  he  has  no  heart-^ 

And  he  could  wing  an  arrow  at  his  child ! 
FuBST.  His  soul  was  rack'd  with  anguish  when  he  did  it. 

No  choice  was  left  him,  but  to  shoot  or  die  1 
Hedw.  Oh,  if  he  had  a  father's  heart,  he  would 

Have  sooner  perish'd  by  a  thousand  deaths  i 
Stauff.  You  should  be  grateful  for  God's  gracious  care, 

That  ordered  thii^  so  well. 
Hedwig.  Can  I  forget 

What  might  have  been  the  issue.     God  of  Heaven  i 

Were  I  to  live  for  centuries,  I  still 

Should  see  my  boy  tied  up, — his  father's  mark,-— 

And  still  the  shaft  would  quiver  in  my  heart! 
Melch.  You  know  not  how  the  Viceroy  taunted  him ! 
Hedw.   Oh,  ruthless  heart  of  man !     Offend  his  pride. 

And  reason  in  his  breast  forsakes  her  seat ; 

In  his  blind  wrath  hell  stake  upon  a  cast 

A  child's  exxBtenoe,  and  a  mother's  heart! 
BAin.    Is  then  your  husband's  fate  not  hard  encwgh. 

That  you  embitter  it  by  such  reproaches  ? 

Have  you  no  feeling  lor  his  sufferings  ? 
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Hedwig  {Uimingtokim  and  gazing  fuU  upon  Kim^ 

MaAt  thou  tears  only  for  thy  friend's  disitiess? 
Say,  where  were  you  when  he— n^  &ol:de  Tell, 
Waa  bouBd  in  t^^uns  ?    Where  was  your  fdandsh^ 

then? 
The  fihaitte&il  wrong  was  done  heiove  your  eyes ; 
Patient  yon  stood,  and  leit  your  Mend  be  dsagg'd. 
Ay,  from  your  very  hands.     Did  ever  Tell 
Aict  thus  to  you  ?    Did  he  stand  whining  hy 
When  (m  your  heels  the  Viceroy's  horsemen  pressed. 
And  fuU  before  you  foared  the  storm-toes'd  lake  ? 
Oh  not  with  idle  tears  he  «how'd  his  pity; 
Into  the  boat  he  sprung,  forgot  his  home. 
His  wife,  his  childi«n,  and  delirered  thee  I 

FuBST.  It  had  been  madnesB  to  attempt  his  rescue, 
Unarm'd,  and  few  in  numbers  as  we  were? 
.  Hedwio  {casting  herself  upon  his  bosom). 

Oh,  iatiber,  and  thou,  too,  hast  lost  my  Tell !  . 
The  country — all  have  lost  him  I  All  lament 
His  loss ;  and.  oh,  how  he  must  pine  for  us ! 
Heaven  keep  his  soul  from  sinking  to  despairl 
No  friend's  consoling  voice  can  penetrate 
His  dreary  dungeon  walls.    Should  he  fall  sick ! 
Ah !  In  the  vapoars  of  the  murky  vault 
He  must  lall  sick.    Even  as  the  Alpine  roso 
Grows  pale  and  withers  in  the  swampy  air, 
There  is  no  life  £or  him,  but  in  the  sun, 
And  in  the  balm  of  Heaven  s  refreshing  Inreezo. 
Imprisoned !  Liberty  to  him  is  breath ; 
He  cannot  live  in  the  rank  dungeon  air  I 

Stauff.  Pray  you  be  calm!  And  hand  in  hand,  well  all 
Combine  to  burst  his  prison  doors. 

Hedwio.  Without  him. 

What  have  you  power  to  do  ?  While  Tell  was  free, 
There  still,  indeed,  was  hope — weak  innocence 
Had  still  a  friend,  and  the  <^press'd  a  stay. 
Tell  saved  yon  all  1  You  cannot  all  combined 
Belease  him  from  his  cruel  prison  bonds. 

[Tkt  Bason  wakes 

Baum.    Hush,  hush!  He  starts! 

ATTmaHAusfiii  (aittir^  up).  Where  is  he? 
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SnUFFAQHBB.  Who  ? 

AT1IMOHA.U8SN.  He  leaves  me,— - 

In  my  last  moments  he  abandons  me. 
81ATTFF.  He  means  his  nephew.     Have  thej  sent  for  him  ? 
FuBST.   He  has  been  summoned.   Cheerly  sir!  Take  comfort! 

He  has  found  his  heart  at  last,  and  is  our  own. 
Attino.  Say,  has  he  spoken  for  his  native  land? 
STA.UFF.  Ay,  like  a  hero ! 
Athnqhausen.  Wherefore  comes  he  not, 

That  he  may  take  my  blessing  ere  I  die? 

I  feel  my  life  fast  ebbing  to  a  close. 
Stauff.  Nay,  talk  not  thus,  dear  sir!  This  last  short  sleep 

Has  much  refreshed  you,  and  your  eye  is  bright. 
Atting.  Life  is  but  pain,  and  even  that  has  left  me; 

My  sufferings,  like  my  hopes,  have  passed  away. 

[ObBerving  tite  hoy. 

What  hoy  is  that? 
FuBST.  Bless  him.     Oh,  good  my  lord ! 

He  is  my  grandson,  and  is  fatherless. 

[Hedwig  kneeU  with  the  hoy  before  the  dying  man* 
Attikg.  And  fatherless — I  ^eave  you  all,  ay  all ! 

Oh,  vnretched  fate,  that  these  old  eyes  should  see 

My  country's  ruin,  as  they  close  in  death ! 

Must  I  attain  the  utmost  verge  of  life. 

To  feel  my  hopes  go  with  me  to  the  grave  ? 

SXAUFFACHBB  Uo  FuBST). 

Shall  ne  depart  'mid  grief  and  gloom  like  this  ? 
Shall  not  his  parting  moments  be  illumed 
By  hope's  delightful  beams  ?  My  noble  lord, 
Eaise  up  your  drooping  spirit !     We  are  not 
Forsaken  quite — past  all  deliverance. 

Attikg.  Who  shall  deliver  you  ? 

FuBST.  Ourselves.     For  know 

The  Cantons  three  are  to  each  other  pledged. 
To  hunt  the  tyrants  from  the  land.     The  league 
Has  been  concluded,  and  a  sacred  oath 
Confirms  our  union.     Ere  another  year 
V         Begins  its  circling  course — the  blow  shall  fell. 
*V      In  a  free  land  your  ashes  shall  repose. 

Ajtikg.  The  league  concluded  I  Is  it  really  so? 

Melch.  On  one  day  shall  the  Cantons  rise  together. 
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All  is  prepared  to  strike — and  to  this  hour 
The  secret  closely  kept,  though  hundreds  share  it 
The  ground  is  hollow  'neath  3ie  tyrants*  feet; 
Their  days  of  rule  are  numbered,  and  ere  long 
No  trace  of  their  dominion  shall  remain. 

Attino.  Ay,  but  their  castles,  how  to  master  them  ? 

Melch.  On  the  same  day  they,  too,  are  doomed  to  fall. 

Attiko.  And  are  the  nobles  parties  to  this  league  ? 

Stauff.  We  trust  to  their  assistance  should  w©  need  it; 
As  yet  the  peasantry  alone  have  sworn. 

ATTiNa.  {raising  himself  up,  in  great  astonishment.) 
And  have  the  peasantry  dared  such  a  deed 
On  their  own  charge,  without  the  nobles'  aid — 
Kelied  so  much  on  their  own  proper  strength  ? 
Nay  then,  indeed,  they  want  our  help  no  more ; 
We  may  go  down  to  death  cheer'd  by  the  thought, 
That  after  us  the  nugesty  of  man 
Will  live,  and  be  maintain 'd  by  other  hands. 

[He  lays  his  hand  upon  the  h^ad  of  the  child,  who 
is  kneeling  before  him.   , 
From  this  boy's  head,  whereon  the  apple  lay,  f- 

Your  new  and  better  liberty  shall  spring ;    ^ ' 

Th^j)l(!Uwuaimbling  dow«~the  jto^sacaishanging--. 

Ariilsaax  the  ruins  blooms  a  fairer  life. 

SlATJFFAOHEB  {tO  FuRSt). 

See,  see,  what  splendour  streams  around  his  eye ! 
Thiaig^not  Nature's  last  expiring  flame,*-   *  ^  h^ 

It  is  ^LeT5§^  of  fenovatedlife.     "  '  /^ 

AiTiNa.  From  their  old  towers  the  nobles  are  descending, 
And  swearing  in  the  towns  the  civic  oath. 
In  Uechtland  and  Thurgau  the  work's  begun ; 
The  noble  Bern  lifts  her  commanding  head, 
And  Freyburg  is  a  stronghold  of  the  free ; 
The  stirring  Zurich  calls  her  guilds  to  arms ; — 
And  now,  behold ! — the  ancient  might  of  kings 
Is  shiver'd  'gainst  her  everlasting  walls. 

[He  speaks  what  follows  with  a  prophetic  totie ; 
his  utterance  rising  into  enthusiasm. 
I  see  the  princes  and  their  haughty  peers, 
Glad  all  in  steel,  come  striding  on  to  crush 
A  hannless  shepherd  race  with  mailed  hand. 
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•    PespVaCe  tltf  eoafliet :  *t»  lor  life  or  dfiath; 
Ajodmtaaj  a  pass  will  taH  to  after  years 
'  Of  glorioua  Tietoriea  sealad  m  foemott^s  blood  4" . 
The  peasant  tlirom  himaelf  with  oaked  breast, 
A  willing  Tietim  on  their  serried  laneeo. 
Thej  yield— the  flower  of  cbiTalcy^s  e»t  down. 
And  freedom  waves  her  conquering  banner  high ! 
[Ora»p§  the  hand^  ^  Waupeb  Fvbst  and,  Stauv- 


i\ 


-^■ 


Hold  feat  together,  then,— fer  erer  &at ! 

Let  freedom's  haunts  be  one  in  heart  and  mindl 

Set  imtrhfon  ytT^iir  Mimntsin  Injn.  that  league 

liiayjmswer  l^agofir  when  comes  me  hour  to  strike. 

Be  one — be  one— be  one 

[H(0  feXU  hmek  upon  ike  cushion.  His  lifeless 
hands  cmUimu  to  ffrmap  those  of  Fubst  and 
Stauvfaoheb,  who  regard  him  for  some  fno- 
ments  in  silence^  and  then  retire,  omereome  with 
sorrow,  MeeawMLe  the  servant^  have  quietly 
pressed  into  the  ^kamber^  tesstifying  different  de- 
crees of  gri^.  Some  kneel  dotsn  beside  him 
and  weep  on  hi»  body :  while  this^  scene  is  pass- 
ing^ the  castle  bell  toUe* 
RuoENZ  {entering  hurriedlf). 

Lives  he  ?    Oh  say,  can  he  still  hear  my  voice  ? 
Fubst  {averting  his  face). 

You  are  our  seigmor  and  protector  now ; 

Henceforth  this  cat^  bears  another  name. 
BuDSNZ  {gazing  at  t&tf  body  with  deep  emotion). 

Oh,  God!  Is  my  repentance,  then,  too  late? 

Could  he  not  live  some  few  brief  moments  more, 

To  see  the  change  that  has  come  o'er  my  heart? 

Oh,  I  was  deaf  to  his  true  eounselliag  voixse 

While  yet  he  walked  on  earth.    Now  he  is  gone, — 

*  An  allnsioii  to  the  gallant  self-devotion  of  Arnold  StradUBi  of  Winkel- 
ried,  at  the  battle  of  Sempaeh,  [9th  July;  1386,]  wbo  hniko  the  Afutnao 
phalanx  by  nuhing  on  their  lances,,  gxasping  as-  many  e£  them  as  he  could 
reach,  and  concentcating  them  npon  his  bceast.  The  confederates  mshed 
forward  through  the  gap  thus  opened  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  comrade,  broko 
and  cut  dovm  their  enemy's  anks,  and  soon  became  tlie  masters  of  the  field. 
"  Bear  and  fiuthful  oonfodeiate»,  I  will  open  you  a  paasM.  Protect  my 
wife  and  ehildsen/  mn  Uifi  wozdsof  WiidEddiad,  a*  he  msled  to  death. 
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Gone,  and  for  ever, — leafing  me  tke  deib1>--* 
The  heavy  debt  I  owe  him — undiseharged ! 
Oh,  tell  me !  did  he  part  in  anger  with  me  ? 

Statjff.  When  dying,  he  was  told  what  you  had  done, 

And  bless'd  the  valour  that  inspired  your  words ! 

KuDENZ  {kneeling  down  beside  ths  dead  hody\ 
Yes,  sacred  relics  of  a  man  beloved  ! 
Thou  lifeless  corpse  \  Here,  on  thy  death-cold  hand, 
Do  I  abjure  all  foreign  ties  for  ever ! 
And  to  my  country's  canse  devote  myself. 
I  am  a  Switzer,  and  will  act  as  one. 
With  my  whole  heart  and  soul.  [Bise9,  ^ 

Moumforoar  nend. 
Our  common  parent,  yet  be  not  dismayed ! 
Tis  not  alone  his  lastds  that  I  inherit, — 
His  heart— his  spirit,  have  devolved  ©n  me; 
And  my  young  arm  shall  execute  the  task, 
For  which  his  hoary  age  remain 'd  your  debtor. 
Give  me  your  hands,  ye  venerable  fethers  \ 
Thine,  Melchthal,  too  \  Nay,  do  not  hesitate, 
Nor  from  me  tnm  distrustfully  away.  /^ 

Accept  my  plighted  vow — my  kmghtJy  oath  I  /i 

FuBST.    Give  him  your  hands,  my  friends  !  A  heart  Kke  his,         ;/  \ 
That  sees  and  owns  its  error,  claims  our  trust.  '      ^ 

Melch.  You  ever  held  the  peasantry  in  seom, 

What  surety  have  we,  that  you  mean  us  ffdr  ? 

RuD.  .  .  Oh,  think  not  of  the  error  of  my  youth  ! 

Staufpacher  (to  Melchthal). 

Be  one !  They  were  our  father's  latest  words. 

See  they  be  not  forgotten  \  .  /^ 

Melch.  Take  my  hand, —        ^  I  V 

A  peasant's  hand, — and  with  it,  noble  sir,  V 

The  gage  and  tho  assurance  of  a  man !  n^   <  ^^ 

Without  us,  sir,  what  would  the  nobles  be?  \"^ ^'^' 

Our  order  is  more  ancient,  too,  than  yours !  ';        \ 

RuD.  .  .  I  honour  it,  and  with  my  sword  will  shield  it ! 
I         Melch.  The  arm,  my  lord,  tiiat  tames  the  stubborn  earth/ 
And  makes  its  bos6m  blossom  with  increase. 
Can  also  shield  a  man's  defencele^  breast. 

RtJD  .  •  Then  you  shall  shield  my  breast,  and  I  will  yours ;  / 
Thus  each  be  strengthen'd  by  the  others  aid ! 
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Tet  idierefore  talk  we,  while  our  natiye  land 
la  still  to  alien  tyranny  a  prey  ? 
First  let  us  sweep  the  foeman  from  the  soil. 
Then  reconcile  our  difference  in  peace ! 

[After  a  moment's  pati9e. 
How !  Ton  are  silent !    Not  a  word  for  me  ? 
And  have  I  yet  no  title  to  your  trust  ? — 
Then  must  I  force  my  way,  despite  your  will, 
Into  the  League  you  secretly  have  form'd. 
You've  held  a  Diet  on  the  Rootli, — ^I 
Know  this, — know  all  that  was  transacted  there ! 
And  though  I  was  not  trusted  with  your  secret, 
I  still  have  kept  it  like  a  sacred  pledge. 
Trust  me,  I  never  was  my  country's  foe, 
Nor  would  I  e'er  have  ranged  myself  against  you ! 
Tet  you  did  wrong — ^to  put  your  rising  off. 
Time  presses !  We  must  stnke,  and  swiftly  too! 
Already  Tell  has  fallen  a  sacrifice 
To  your  delay. 

Stauff.  We  swore  to  wait  till  Christmas. 

Bun. .  .  I  was  not  there, — I  did  not  take  the  oath. 
If  you  delay,  I  will  not ! 

Melghthal.  What !  You  would— 

EuD.  .  .  I  count  me  now  among  the  country's  fsithers, 
And  to  protect  you  is  my  foremost  duty. 

FuBST.  Within  the  earth  to  lay  these  dear  remains. 
That  is  your  nearest  and  most  sacred  duty. 

RuD. .  .  When  we  have  set  the  country  free,  well  place 
Our  fresh  victorious  wreaths  upon  his  bier. 
Oh,  my  dear  friends,  'tis  not  your  cause  alone ! — 
I  have  a  cause  to  battle  with  the  tyrants. 
That  more  concerns  myself.     Know,  that  my  Bertha 
Has  disappear'd, — been  carried  off  by  stealth, — 
Stolen  from  amongst  us  by  their  ruffian  hands ! 

Btauff.  And  has  the  tyrant  dared  so  fell  an  outrage 
Against  a  lady  free  and  nobly  bom  ? 

Run.  . .  Alas  !  my  friends,  I  promised  help  to  you. 
And  I  must  first  implore  it  for  myself! 
She  that  I  love,  is  stolen — is  forced  away. 
And  who  knows  where  the  tyrant  has  conceal'd  her. 
Or  with  what  outrages  his  ruffian  crew 
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May  force  her  into  nuptials  she  detests  ? 
Forsake  me  not  1 — Oh  help  me  to  her  rescue. 
She  loves  you !     Well,  oh  well,  has  she  deseryed. 
That  all  should  rush  to  arms  in  her  behalf ! 

Statjff.  What  course  do  you  propose  ? 

Rddekz.  Alas !  I  know  not. 

In  the  dark  mystery  that  shrouds  her  fate, — 
In  the  dread  agony  of  this  suspense, — 
Where  I  can  grasp  at  nought  of  certainty, — 
One  single  ray  of  comfort  beams  upon  me. 
From  out  the  ruins  of  the  tyrant's  power 
Alone  can  she  be  rescued  from  the  grave. 
Their  strongholds  must  be  levell'd !  every  one, 
Ere  we  can  pierce  into  her  gloomy  prison. 

Melch.  Come,  lead  us  on !  We  follow  1  Why  defer 
Until  to-morrow,  what  to-day  may  do  ? 
Tell's  arm  was  free  when  we  at  Eootli  swore. 
This  foul  enormity  was  yet  undone. 
And  change  of  circumstance  brings  change  of  law ; 
Who  such  a  coward  as  to  waver  still? 
BuDENZ  (to  Walter  Fubst). 

Meanwhile  to  arms,  and  wait  in  readiness 

The  fiery  signal  on  the  mountain  tops. 

For  swifter  than  a  boat  can  scour  the  lake 

Shall  you  have  tidings  of  our  victory ; 

And  when  you  see  the  welcome  flames  ascend. 

Then,  like  the  lightning,  swoop  upon  the  foe,        i 

And  lay  the  despots  and  their  creatures  low !        j 

Scene  III. 

The  pass  near  Kussnachty  sloping  down  from  behind j  with  rocks 
on  either  side.     The  travellers  are  visible  upon  the  heights^ 
before  they  appear  on  the  stage.     Bocks  all  round  the  stage 
Upon  one  of  the  foremost  a  projecting  cliff  overgrown  with 
brushwood, 
TelI'  (enters  with  his  crossbow). 

Here  thro'  this  deep  defile  he  needs  must  pass  ; 

There  leads  no  other  road  to  Kiissnacht : — ^here        , 

I'll  do  it : — ^the  opportunity  is  good. 

Yon  alder  tree  stands  well  for  my  concealment,^^ 

Thence  my  avenging  shaft  will  surely  reach  him. 
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The  stnttoest  of  the  path  forbids  pursuit.  * 

Now,  Gessler,  balanee  thine  aooount  with  Heayen ! 
Thoa  must  swaj  from  earth, — ihy  sand  is  run. 

I  led  a  peaceful  inoffensiye  life ; — 
Mj  bow  was  bent  on  forest  game  alone, 
And  m J  pure  soul  was  free  from  thoughts  of  morder— 
But  thou  hast  scared  me  from  my  dream  of  peace ; 
_ J^ '  The  milk  of  humsa^mdnfifisJhon  hast  tnm'd 

To  xanklinc  poison  in  my  breast ;  and  made 
Appalling  deeds  familiar  to  my  soul. 
He  who  could  make  his  own  child's  head  his  mark. 
Oan  speed  his  arrow  to  his  foeman*s  heart 

.     .    .         I       My  children  dear,  my  loy*d  and  faithful  wife, 
^  Must  be  protected,  tyrant,  from  thy  fury !— ^ 
When  laat  I  drew  my  bow — with  trembling  hand — 
And  thou,  with  murderous  joy,  a  fiither  forced 
To  leyel  at  his  child — ^when,  all  in  yain. 
Writhing  before  thee,  I  implored  thy  mercy —  i 

Then  in  the  agony  of  my  soul,  I  yow*d 
A  loarful  oath,  which  met  God*s  ear  alone. 
That  whan  my  boWnest  wing'd  an  arrow's  flight, 
Its  aim  should  be  thy  heart. — The  yow  I  made, 
Andd  the  hellish  torments  of  that  moment, 
I  hold  a  sacred  debt>  and  I  will  pay  it. 

Thou  art  my  lord,  my  Emperor's  delegate; 
Yet  would  the  Emperor  not  haye  stretch'd  his  power 
So  £bu:  as  thou. — He  sent  thee  to  these  Cantons 
To  deal  forth  law*-Hstem  law — ^for  he  is  anger'd ;  ^ 

But  not  to  wanton  with  unbridled  will 
In  every  cruelly,  with  fiend-like  joy : —  , 

There  is  a  God  to  punish  and  ayenge. 
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Come  forth,  thou  bringer  once  of  bitter  pangs. 
My  precious  jewel  now, — my  chiefest  treasure — 
A  mark  111  set  thee,  which  the  cry  of  grief 
Could  neyer  penetrate, — but  thou  shalt  pierce  it.^- 
And  thou,  my  trusty  bowstring,  that  so  oft 
Has  seryed  me  faithfully  in  sportire  scenes, 
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Desert  me  not  in  this  most  serions  hour  — > 
Onlj  be  t^ue  this  once,  my  own  good  cord, 
Thc^  hast  so  often  wing'd  the  biting  shaft : — 
For  shouldst  thou  Bj  successless  from  my  hand, 
I  have  no  second  to  send  after  thee. 

[Travellers  pass  over  the  stage 

* 

111  sit  me  down  upon  this  bench  of  stone,  \/^ 

Hewn  for  the  way-worn  traveller's  brief  repose —     '' 
For  here  there  is  no  home. — Each  hurries  by 
The  other,  with  quick  step  and  careless  look. 
Nor  stays  to  question  of  Ms  grief. — Here  goes 
The  merchant,  full  of  care, — the  pilgrim,  next, 
With  slender  scrip, — and  then  the  pious  monk, 
The  scowling  robber,  and  the  jovial  player. 
The  carrier  with  his  heavy-laden  horse, 
That  comes  to  us  from  the  far  haunts  of  men ; 
For  eyeiy  road  conducts  to  the  world's  end. 
They  all  push  onwards — every  man  intent 
On  his  own  several  business— mi»e  is  murder. 

[Sits  down. 

Time  was,  my  dearest  children,  when  with  joy 
You  haird  your  father's  safe  return  to  home 
From  his  long  mountain  toils ;  for,  when  he  came,      ! 
He  ever  brought  some  little  present  with  him. 
A  lovely  Alpine  flower — a  curious  bird — 
Or  elf-boat,  found  by  wanderer  on  the  hills, —  U 
But  now  he  goes  in  quest  of  other  game :      ^<^ 
In  the  wild  pass  he  sits,  and  broods  on  murddr ; 
And  watches  for  the  lile-blood  of  his  foe.-—     ^ 
But  still  his  thoughts  are  fixed  on  you  alone,    ^ 
Dear  children. — 'Tis  to  guard  your  innocence,     \ 
To  shield  you  from  the  tyrant's  fell  revenge, 
He  bends  his  bow  to  do  a  deed  of  blood !  [Rises. 

Well — ^I  am  watching  for  a  noble  prey — 
Does  not  the  huntsman,  with  severest  toil,  . 

Eoam  for  whole  days,  amid  the  winter's  cold, 
Leap  with  a  daring  bound  from  rock  to  rock, —        \ 
And  climb  the  jagged,  slippery  steeps,  tQ«which        \ 
His  limbs  are  glued  by  his  own  streaming  blood-—   ^ 

M  ic  2 
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And  all  this  but  to  gain  a  wretched  cnamou 

A  far  more  precious  prize  is  now  my  aim — 

The  heart  of  that  dire  foe,  who  would  destroy  me. 

[Sprightly  music  heard  in  the  distance ^  vhich  comes 
gradually  nearer. 

From  my  first  years  of  boyhood  I  have  used 
The  bow — been  practised  in  the  archer's  feats ; 
The  bulVs  eye  many  a  time  my  shafts  have  hit. 
And  many  a  goodly  prize  have  I  brought  home. 
Won  in  the  games  of  skill. — This  day  111  make 
My  master-shot,  and  win  the  highest  prize 
Within  the  whole  circumference  of  the  mountains. 

[A  marriage  train  passes  over  the  stage^  and  goes 
up  the  pass.  Tell  gazes  at  it,  leaning  on  his 
how.     He  is  joined  by  Stussi  the  Ranger, 

Stdssi.  There  goes  the  bridal  party  of  the  steward 
Of  Morlischachen*s  cloister.     He  is  rich ! 
And  has  some  ten  good  pastures  on  the  Alps. 
He  goes  to  fetch  his  bride  from  Imisee, 
There  will  be  reveliy  to-night  at  Kiissnacht. 
Come  with  us— ev'iy  honest  man's  invited. 

Tell.     A  gloomy  guest  fits  not  a  wedding  feast. 

Stussi.  If  grief  oppress  you,  dash  it  from  your  heart ! 
Bear  with  your  lot.     The  times  are  heavy  now. 
And  we  must^snatch  at  pleasure  while  we  can. 
Here  *tis  a  bridal,  there  a  burial. 

Tell.    And  oft  the  one  treads  close  upon  the  other. 

Stussi.  So  runs  the  world  at  present.    Everywhere 
We  meet  with  woe  and  misery  enough. 
There's  been  a  slide  of  earth  in  Glanis,  and 
A  whole  side  of  the  Glamisch  has  fallen  in. 

Tell.     Strange!  And  do  even  the  hills  begin_taiotter? 
There  is  stability  for  nought  on  earth 

Stussi.   Strange  tidings,  too,  we  heat  tHiln  other  parts. 

I  spoke  with  one  but  now,  that  came  from  Baden, 
'  Who  said  a  knight  was  on  his  way  to  court. 

And,  as  he  rode  along,  a  swarm  of  wasps 
Surrounded  him,  and  settling  on  his  horse. 
So  fiercely  stung  the  beast,  that  it  fell  dead. 
And  he  proceeded  to  the  court  on  foot« 
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Teli..    Even  the  weak  are  fanush'd  with  a  sting. 
Armgabt  {enter9  ufith  several  children,  and  places  herself  at  the 

entrance  of  the  pass). 
Stu;3SI.   Tis  thought  to  bodfi.disasiier  tojhe  coootiy,— * 

Sduxe  hurrid  deed  against  the  course  of  natoFew 
Tell.     Why,  tyery  day-ferings^rth"  such  feaiful  deeds ; 

There  needs  no  miracle  to  tell  their  coming. 
Stussl   Too  truei  He  s  hless'd,  who  tills  his  field  in  peace. 

And  sits  untroubled  by  his  own  fireside. 
Tell.    The  very  meekest  cannot  rest  in  quiet, 

Unless  it  suits  with  his  ill  neighbour  s  humour. 
[Tell  looks  freqnently  with  restless  expectation  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  pass, 
Stussi.   So  fare  you  well !  You're  waiting  some  one  here  ? 
Tell.     I  am. 
Stussi.  A  pleasant  meeting  with  your  friends ! 

You  are  from  Uri,  are  you  not?    His  grace 

The  governor's  expected  thence  to-day. 
Thaveileb  {entering). 

Look  not  to  see  the  governor  to-day. 

The  streams  are  flooded  by  the  heavy  rains. 

And  all  the  bridges  have  been  swept  away.    ( 

[Tell  risee, 
Abmqabt  [coming  forward 

The  Viceroy  not  arrived  ? 
Stussi.  And  do  you  seek  him  ? 

Abm.  . .  Alas,  I  do ! 
Stussi.  But  why  thus  place  yourself 

Where  you  obstruct  his  passage  down  the  pass? 
Abv.  . .  Here  he  cannot  escape  me.  He  must  hear  me. 
Fbiess.  {coming  hastily  down  the  pass,  and  calls  upon  the  stage). 

Make  way,  make  way  I  My  lord,  the  governor, 

Is  coming  down  on  horseluusk  close  behind  me. 

[Exit  Tell. 
Aemoabt  {with  anvmatiorC), 

The  Viceroy  comes ! 

\8he  goes  towards  the  pass  with  her,  children, 
Gessler  and  Budolph  peb  Habbas  appeat 
upon  the  heights  on  horseback. 
Stussi  {to  Fbiesshabdt).    How  got  ye  through  the  stream, 

When  all  the  bridges  have  been  carried  down  ? 
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« 

Fbiess.  WeVd  batd«d  mth  the  billowB ;  taid,  mj  Mend, 

An  Alpine  torrent's  nothing  alter  that 
Stussi.  How  !  Were  you  out,  then,  in  that  dreadfal  storm  ? 
Fbiess.  Aj,  that  we  were !   I  shall  not  soon  forget  it. 
Stussi.  8tay»  qpeak — 
Fsisss.  I  cannot.     I  must  to  die  castle, 

And  tell  them,  that  the  go^enKMr's  at  hand.       [Exit, 
Stussi.  If  honest  men,  now,  had  been  in  the  ship. 

It  had  gone  down  with  erery  soul  on  hoaurd  : — 
^^  Some  folks  are  proof  'gainst  fire andwatear  both. 

[Looking  round. 
Where  has  tiie  huntsman  gene,  with  whom  I  spoke  ? 

[ExU. 

Enter  Gessleb  and  Rudolph  deb  Habras  on  horseback, 

Gessl.   Saj  what  you  please ;  I  am  tlw  Emperor's  servant^ 

And  my  first  care  must  be  to  do  his  pleasure.  | 

He  did  not  send  me  here  to  fawn  and  cringe 
And  coax  these  boors  into  good  Iramour.     No  ! 
Obedience  he  must  hove.    We  soon  shall  see,  ' 

If  king  or  peasant  is  to  lord  it  here  ? 

Abh.  . .  Now  is  the  moment !  Now  for  my  petitian  I  1 

Gbssl.   Twas  not  in  sport  that  I  set  up  the  cap 

In  Altdorf — or  to  try  the  people  s  hearts*—  i 

All  this  I  knew  before.     I  set  it  up 
/  That  they  might  learn  to  bend  those  stubborn  necks 
I  They  cany  far  too  proudly — and  I  placed 
\  What  well  I  knew  tkeiv  eyes  could  never  brook 
Full  in  the  road,  whieb  they  perfbvae  most  pass, 
That,  when  their  eye  Ml  on  it,  th^  might  call 
-That  lord  to  mind  whom  ti^y  toe  mueh  forgeL 

Hab.  . .  But  surely,  sir,  the  people  hiUe  some  rights — 

Gessl.  This  is  no  time  to  settle  w^^^tlvey  are.  , 

Great  projects  are  at  worl^,  and  hatching  now. 
The  Imperial  house  seeks  to  extend  its  power. 
Those  vast  designs  of  cdlM|tte8t,  wloeh  the  sire  i 

Has  gloriously  begun,  the  sen  will  end. 
This  petty  nation  is  a  stumbW^Mo^ —  j 

One  way  or  other,  it  mtist  be  sdbjeeted.  i 

iThe^  are  ahmt  to  pass  evt.    Abmoabt  tftfWS  I 

heredf  dmm  before  GxssEKt 
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Abm.  . .  Mercy,  lord  governor !  Oh,  pardon,  pardon ! 

Gessl.    Why  do  you  cross  me  on  the  poiblia  road  ? 
Stand  back,  I  say. 

Abmgabt.  My  husband  lies  in  prison  ; 

My  wretched  orphans  cry  for  bread.    Have  pity. 
Pity,  my  lord,  upon  ouv  sore  distress  ! 

Sab.  .  .  Who  are  you,  woHian ;  and  who  is  your  husband  ? 

Abm.  . .  A  /poocji^Idrhay-mau  of  the  Eigiberg, 

IQndjitilJiBOlOfie  fe^w.of  jhe  lBft)yss, 

^^^ft  4i>y*  ^^  gffle"/*'^"^  steeB_aji'cj"crag|gy  shelves. 

To  which  the  very  cattle  3are  not  climb. 

TTarras  (t^rOlTsSEESJl  "^ 

By  Heaven !  a  sad  and  miserable  life ! 

I  prithee,  give  the  wretched  man  his  freedom. 

How  great  soever  his  offence  may  be, 

His  horrid  trade  is  punishment  enough. 

[To  Abmoabt, 
You  shall  have  justice.     To  the  castle  bring 
Your  suit.     This  is  no  place  to  deal  with  it. 

Abm«  . .  No,  no,  I  will  not  stir  from  where  I  stand, 
Un^l  your  grace  restore  my  husband  to  ma 
Six  months  already  has  he  been  in  pris(»i. 
And  waits  the  sentence  of  a  judge  in  vaixi. 

Gessl.  How !  would  you  force  me,  woman  ?  Hence !  Begone  I 

Abh.  . .  Justice,  my  lord !  Ay,  justice !  Thou  art  judge : 
The  deputy  of  the  Emperor— of  Heaven. 
Then  do  thy  duty, — as  thou  hopest  for  justice 
From  Him  who  rules  above,  show  it  to  us  ! 

Gessl.  Hence,  drive  this  daring  rabble  from  my  sight  I 

ABMaABT  (adzing  hi$  harm's  reins). 

No,  no,  by  Heaven,  IVe  nothing  more  to  lose. — 
Thou  stirr'st  not,  Viceroy,  from  this  spot,  until 
Thou  dost  me  fdlleftt  justice.    Knit  thy  brows, 
And  roll  thy  eyes — I  fear  Aot     Our  distrasa 
Is  80  extreme,  so  boundless,  that  we  care 
No  longer  for  thine  anger. 

Qessleb.  W<»&aii,  hence! 

Give  way,  I  say,  ov  I  will  ride  thee  down.  ^ 

Abm.  . .  Well,  do  so — ^there — 

[Throws  her  ehUdrm  and  herself  vpon  the  grouna 
before  him^ 
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Here  on  the  ground  I  lie, 
I  and  my  children.     Let  the  wretched  orphans 
Be  trodden  bj  thy  horse  into  the  dust ! 
It  will  not  be  the  worst,  that  thou  hast  done. 
Hab.  • .  Are  you  mad,  woman? 
Abmoabt  {conimuing  with  vehemence). 

Many  a  day  thou  hast 
Trampled  the  Emperor*s  lands  beneath  thy  feet. 
Oh,  I  am  but  a  woman !  Were  I  man, 
I'd  find  some  better  thing  to  do,  than  here 
lie  groTelUng  in  the  dust. 

{The  mtuic  of  the  wedding  party  ie  again  heard 
from  the  tap  of  the  pass,  hut  more  softly, 
Obssleb.  Where  are  my  Imaves '? 

Drag  her  away,  lest  I  forget  myself, 
And  do  some  deed  I  may  repent  hereafter. 
Hab.  • .  My  lord,  the  servants  cannot  force  a  passage ; 

The  pass  is  block*d  up  by  a  marriage  party. 
ObssTi.  Too  mild  a  ruler  am  I  to  this  people, 

Their  tongues  are  all  too  bold — nor  have  they  yet 
.        /Been  tamed  to  due  submission,  as  they  shall  be. 
..  r      /  I  must  take  order  for  the  remedy ; 
O*  /  I  will  subdue  this  stubborn  mood  of  theirs, 

\  And  crush  the  Soul  of  Liberty  within  them. 
Ill  publish  a  new  law  throughout  the  land  ; 
I  will— 

[An  arrow  pierces  him, — he  puts  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  is  about  to  sink — with  a  feeble  voice. 
Oh  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul ! 
Hab.  . .  My  lord !  my  lord !  Oh  God !  What's  this  ?  Whence 

came  it  ? 
Abkoabt  {starts  vp). 

Dead,  dead !  He  reels,  he  fisJls !  Tis  in  his  heart ! 
Hahhab  {springs  from  his  horse). 

This  is  most  horrible !  Oh  Heavens  !  sir  knight, 
Address  yourself  to  God  and  pray  for  mercy, — 
Tou  are  a  dying  man.     r 
Gessleb.  That  shot  was  TelFs 

[He  slides  from  his  horse  into  the  arms  of  Ruv 
DOLPH  deb  Habbas,  who  lays  him  down  upon 
the  bench.     Tell  appears  above  upon  the  rocks. 
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Tell.     Thou  know^st  the  archer,  seek  no  other  hand. 
Our  cottages  are  free,  and  innocence 
Secure  from  thee  :  thoult  he  our  curse  no  more. 

[Tell  disappears.     People  rush  in. 
Stussi.  What  is  the  matter  ?    Tell  me  what  has  happened? 
ABBff. . .  The  governor  is  shot, — kill'd  hy  an  arrow ! 
People  (running  in). 

Who  has  heen  shot? 

[While  the  foremost  of  the  marriage  party  are 
coming  on  the  stage,  the  hindmost  are  still  upon 
the  heights.     The  music  continues. 
Habras.  He's  hleeding  fast  to  death. 

Away,  for  help — pursue  the  murderer ! 
Unhappy  man,  is't  thus  that  thou  must  die  ? 
Thou  wouldst  not  heed  the  warnings  that  I  gare 
thee ! 
Stussi.  By  Heaven,  his  cheek  is  pale !  His  life  ehhs  fast. 
Mant  Voices. 

Who  did  the  deed  ? 
Habbas.  What !  Are  the  people  mad, 

That  thev  make  music  to  a  murder  ?  Silence ! 

[MuMC  breaks  off  suddenly.    People  continue  to 
flock  in. 
Speak,  if  thou  canst,  my  lord.     Hast  thou  no  charge 
To  intrust  me  with  ? 

[Gessleb  makes  signs  with  his  hand,  which  he 
repeats  with  vehemence,  when,  he  finds  they  are 
not  understood. 

What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
Shall  I  to  Kiissnacht  ?    I  can't  guess  your  meaning. 
Do  not  give  way  to  this  impatience.  .  Leave 
All  thoughts  of  earth,  and  make  your  peace  with 
Heaven. 
[The  whole  marriage  party   gather  round  the 
dying  man. 
Stussi.  See  there !  how  pale  he  grows !  Death*s  gathering 

now 
Ahout  his  heart  ;<— his  eyes  grow  dim  and  glazed. 
Abmgabt  (holds  up  a  child). 

Look,  children,  how  a  tyrant  dies ! 
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Habras.  Mftd  Iiag  S 

Hare  yoa  no  touch  of  feeling,  that  yofa  look 
On  horrors  such  as  these,  without  a  shudder? 
Help  me — take  hold.     What,  will  not  one  assist 
To  pull  the  torturing  arrow  from  his  breast? 
Women.  We  touch  the  man  whom  God^s  own  hand  has  struck! 
Hab.  . .  All  curses  light  on  70U  1  [Draws  his  sward. 

Stussi  {seizes  his  armj.  Gently,  sir  knight ! 

Tour  power  is  at  an  end.     Twere  best  forbear. 
Our  «ountry*s  foe  is  fallen.    We  will  brook 
\    No  further  violence.    We  are  free  men. 
Aix.   ^  The  counti7*s  free ! 

Habeas.  And  is  it  come  to  this? 

Fear  and  obedience  at  an  end  so  soon  ? 

[To  the  soldiers  of  the  guards  who  are  thronging  in. 
You  see,  my  friends,  the  bloody  piece  of  work 
They  Ve  acted  here.     Tis  now  too  late  for  help. 
And  to  pursue  the  murderer  were  vain. 
New  duties  claim  our  care.     Set  on  to  Kiissnacht, 
And  let  us  save  that  fortress  for  the  king! 
For  in  an  hour  like  this,  all  ties  of  order. 
Fealty  and  faith,  are  scattered  to  the  winds. 
No  man's  fidelity  is  to  be  trusted. 

[As  he  is  going  out  with  the  soldiers^  si»  Fbatbes 
MiSERicoRDL£  appear, 
Abic  . .  Hero  come  the  brotherhood  of  meroy.    Room ! 
Stussi.  The  victim's  slain,  and  now  the  j^gj^^stoop. 
Bbothebs  of  Mebcy  (form  a  semieircle  tSunatJie  body,  and 

sing  in  solemn  tones). 
With  hasty  step  death  presses  on, 

Nor  grants  to  man  a  moment's  stie^, 
He  fialls  ere  half  bis  lace  be  run. 

In  manhood  6  pride  is  swept  away : 
Prepared,  or  uiq[»«par'd,  to  die. 
He  stands. before  his  Judge  on  high* 

[White  thejf  are  repeating  Uie  two  last  lineSf  t%# 
curtain  falls. 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  I. 

A  common  near  AUdorf,  In  ilie  background  to  the  right  the 
Keep  of  Uri,  with  the  scaffold  still  standing^  as  in  the  Third 
Scene  of  the  first  Act.  To  the  left,  the  view  opens  upon  nu- 
merous mountains^  on  aU  of  which  signal  fires  are  burning. 
Day  is  breaking,  and  bells  are  heard  ringing  from  various 
distances, 

Ktjodi,  Kuoni,  Webmi,  Mast»ee  Mason,  and  many  other 

country  people,  also  women  and  children.  ,  ^  i\ 

KnoDi.   Look  at  the  fiery  signals  on  the  moimtains !         >  '^  )[/  ' 
Mason.  Hark  to  the  bells  above  the  forest  there !  \i  v 

Rtjodi.   The  enemy's  expelled. 
Mason.  The  forts  are  taken. 

E.U0DI.   And  we  of  Uri,  do  we  still  endure 

Upon  our  native  soil,  the  tyrant's  Keep  ? 

Are  we  the  last  to  strike  for  liberty  ? 
Mason.  Shall  the  yoke  stand,  that  was  to  bow  our  necks  ? 

Up !  Tear  it  to  the  ground !  r 

All.  Down,  down  with  it ! 

IItjodi.  Whereisthe  Stierof  Uri? 

Ubi.  .  .  Heire^  Wh«t  would  ye  ? 

BuoDi.  Up  to  your  tower,  and  wind  us  sfieh  a  blasts 

As  shall  resound-  after,  from  hill  to  hiU  >  "  ! , 

Housing  the  echoes  of  each  peak  and  glen. 

And  call  the  mountain- men  in  haste  tog^tlier! 

[Exit  Stier  of  Ubi — enter  Walteb  Fnaar. 
FuBST.    Stay,  stay,  my  friends !  As  yet  we  have  not  letni'd 

What  has  been  done  in  Untervald  and  Sehwytz. 

Let*8  wait  till  we  receive  intelligeneel 
BuoDi.  Wait,  wait  for  what?    The  accursed  tyrant's  dead, 

And  the  bright  day  of  Hberty  has  dawn'd  1 
Masok.  How  !  Do  these  flaming  signals  not  snffice. 

That  blaze  on  every  mounlaia  top  aroond? 
BuoDi.   Come  all,  &11  to— come,  men  and  women,  all ! 

Destroy  the  scaffold !  Tear  the  arches  down ! 

Down  with  the  walls;  let  not  a  gfeome  remain! 
Mason.  Come,  oomrades>  eome !    We  built  it»  and  we  know 

How  best  to  huzi  it  dowiu 
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All.  Come !  Down  Tvith  it ! 

[They  fall  upon  ths  budding  at  every  side. 

FoBST.   Tbe  floodgate  8  bunt.     TheyVe  not  to  be  restrained. 

[Enter  Melchthal  and  Baumgabtb^t. 

Mblch.  What !  Stands  the  forti'ess  still,  when  Samen  lies 
In  ashes,  and  when  Eossberg  is  a  ruin  ? 

FuBST.   You,  Melchthal,  here  ?    D  ye  bring  us  liberty? 
Say,  have  you  freed  the  country  of  the  foe  ? 

Mblch.  WeVe  swept  Aem  from  the  soil.  Rejoice,  my  friend; 
KdwTat  this  very  momSllt,  while  we  speak, 
There^s  not  a  tyrant  left  in  Switzerland ! 

FuBST.   How  did  you  get  the  forts  into  your  power? 

Mblch.  Budenz  it  was  who  with  a. gallant  arm, 

And  manly  daring,  took  the  keep  at  Samen. 
The  Eossberg  I  had  storm'd  the  night  before. 
But  hear,  what  chanced.  Scarce  had  we  driven  the  foe 
F^rth  from  the  keep,  and  given  it  to  the  flames, 
That  now  rose  crackling  upwards  to  the  skies, 
When  from  the  blaze  rusha  Diethelm,  Gessler*s  page, 
Exclaiming,  **  Lady  Bertha  will  be  burnt !  ** 

FuBST.   Good  heavens! 

[The  beami  of  the  scaffold  are  Heard  faUing. 

Mblch.  Twas  she  herself.    Here  had  she  been 

Immured  in  secret  by  the  Viceroy's  orders. 
Budenz  sprang  up  in  frenzy.     For  we  heard 
The  beams  and  massive  piUars  crashing  down. 
And  through  the  volumed  smoke  the  piteous  shrieks 
Of  the  unhappy  lady. 

FuBST.  Is  she  saved  ? 

Mbloh.  Here  was  a  time  for  promptness  and  decision ! 
Had  he  been  nothing  but  our  baron,  then 
We  should  have  been  most  chary  of  our  lives ; 
But  he  was  our  confederate,  and  Bertha 
Honoured  the  people.     So,  without  a  thought. 
We  risk'd  the  worst,  and  rush'd  into  the  flames. 

FuBST.   But  is  she  saved  ? 

Mblch.  She  is.    Budenz  and  I 

Bore  her  between  us  from  the  blazing  pile, 
With  crashing  timbers  toppling  all  around. 
And  when  she  had  revived,  the  danger  past; 
And  raised  her  eyes  to  meet  the  light  of  heaven. 
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The  baron  fell  upon  my  breast ;  and  then 
A  silent  vow  of  friendship  pass'd  between  us — 
A  vow  that,  tempered  in  yon  furnace  heat, 
Will  last  through  ev'ry  shock  of  time  and  fate. 

FuBST.   Where  is  the  Landenberg? 

Melgh.  Across  the  Brunig. 

No  fault  of  linn^  it  was,  that  he,  who  quench'd 
My  father's  ,eyesight,  should  go  hence  unharm'd. 
He  fled — T  foUowed^vertook  and  seized  him. 
And  dragged  him  to  my  father's  feet.     The  sword 
.Already  quiver'd  o'er  lie  caitiff's  head. 
When  at  the  entreaty  of  the  blind  bid  man, 
I  spared  the  life  for  which  he  basely  pray'd. 
He  swore  Urphede  * ,  never- to  return : 
Hell  keep  his  oath,  for  he  has  felt  our  arm. 

FuRST.   Thank  God,  our  victory's  unstain'd  by  blood ! 

Children  {I'unning  across  the  stage  with  fragments  of  wood). 
Liberty !  Liberty !  Hurrah,  we're  free ! 

FtJRST.    Oh !  what  a  joyous  scene  !  These  children  will, 
E'en  to  their  latest  day,  remember  it. 

[Girls  bring  in  the  cap  upon  a  pole.  The  whole 
stage  is  filled  with  people, 

RuoDi.   Here  is  tiie  cap,  to  which  we  were  to  bow ! 

Bauh.  .  Command  us,  how  we  shall  dispose  of  it. 

FuRST.   Heavens !  'Twas  beneath  this  cap  my  grandson  stood  t 

Several  Voices. 

Destroy  the  emblem  of  the  tyrant's  power ! 
Let  it  be  burnt ! 

FuBST.  No.    Bather  be  preserved ! 

"Twas  once  the  instrument  of  despots — ^now 
Twill  be  a  lasting  symbol  of  our  freedom. 

[Peasants,  men,  women,  and  children,  some  stand- 
ing, others  sitting  upon  the  beams  of  the  shat- 
tered scaffold,  M  picturesquely  grouped,  in  a 
large  semicircle, 

Melgh.  Thus  now,  my  friends,  with  light  and  meny  hearts, 

*  The  TJbphede  was  an  oath  of  peculiar  force.  When  a  man,  who  was 
at  feud  with  another,  invaded  his  lands  and  was  worsted,  he  often  made 
terms  with  his  enemy  by  swearing  the  Urphede,  by  which  he  bound  himself 
to  depart;  and  neyev  to  return  with  a  hostile  intention. 
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We  steiul  npon  the  'wreck  dtjncaaj; 

And  gaUantiy  hare  we  fdlfill^d  the  oaih. 

Which  we  at  Bootli  swore,  Oonfederates ! 
FuBST    The  work  is  but  begun.     We  must  be  firm. 

For,  be  assured,  the  kiag  will  make  all  speed. 

To  avenge  his  Viceroj^s  death,  and  reinstate, 

By  force  of  arms,  the  tyrant  weVe  expelled. 
Melch.  Why  let  him  come,  with  all  his  armaments ! 

The  foe  within  has  fled  before  our  aims ; 

Well  give  him  weloome  wannly  from  without ! 
BuoDi.   The  passes  to  the  country  are  but  few ; 

And  these  well  boldly  cover  with  our  bodies. 
Baux.  .  We  are  bound  by  an  indissoluble  league. 

And  all  his  armies  shall  not  make  us  quaiL 

[Enter  Bosselmakk  and  STAtrFFAOHEB. 
BossEiJCANM  (speaking  as  he  enters). 

These  are  the  awful  judgments  of  the  Lord ! 
Peas.  •  What  is  the  matter? 

BossELMANK.  In  whftt  times  we  live ! 

FuBST.   Say  on,  what  is't?    Ha,  Werner,  is  it  you  ? 

What  tidings  ? 
Peasaih:.  What's  the  matter? 

BossELMANK.  Hear  and  wonder ! 

SxAurF.  We  are  released  from  one  great  cause  of  dread. 

BossEL.  The  Emperor  is  murdered. 

FuBST.  Gradous  Heaven ! 

[Peasants  rUe  up  and  throng  round  Stauffagher. 

All.  . .  Murdered  the  Emp'ror?  What!  TheEmp'ror!  Hear! 

Meloh.  Impossible !  How  came  you  by  the  news  ? 

Stauff.  Tis  true!  Near  Brack,  by  the  assassin's  hand. 
King  Albert  fell.     A  most  trustworthy  man, 
John  Miiller,  from  Schaffhansen,  brought  the  news. 

FuBST.    Who  dared  commit  so  h(Nrrible  a  deed  ? 

Stauff.  The  doer  makes  the  deed  more  dreadfiil  still ; 
It  was  his  nephew,  his  own  brother's  child, 
Duke  John  of  Austria,  who  struck  the  blow. 

Mblgh.  What  drove  him  to  so  dire  a  parricide  ? 

SfAUFV.  The  Emp'ror  kept  his  patrimony  back. 
Despite  hia  mgent  impoitonitifes; 
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Twas  said,  indeed,  he  neyer  meant  to  give  it. 
Bat  with  a  mitre  to  appease  the  duke. 
However  this  may  he,  the  duke  gave  ear 
To  the  ill  comisel  of  his  friends  in  arms ; 
And  with  the  noble  lords,  Von  Eschenbach, 
Von  Tegerfeld,  Yoo.  Wait  and  Pabn,  resolved, 
Since  his  demands  for  justice  were  despised, 
With  his  own  hands  to  take  revenge  at  least. 

IFuBST.    But  say,  how  compassed  he  the  dreadful  deed  ? 

Stauff.  The  kmg  was  riding  down  from  Stein  to  Baden*  * 

Upon  his  way  to  join  the  court  at  Bheinfeld, — 
With  him  a  train  of  high-bom  gentlemen. 
And  the  young  Princes  John  and  Leopold. 
And  when  they'd  reached  the  f^rry  of  the  Beuss, 
The  assassins  forced  their  way  into  the  boat. 
To  separate  the  Emperor  from  his  suite. 
His  highness  landed,  and  was  riding  on 
/    Across  a  fresh  plou^h*d  field — where  once,  they  say, 
^     A  mighty  city  stood  in  Pagan  times — 

With  Habsburg's  ancient  turrets  full  in  sight,  . 
Where  all  the  grandeur  of  his  line  had  birth — 
When  Duke  John  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  throat, 
Palm  ran  him  thro'  the  body  with  his  lance, 
Eschenbach  deft  his  skull  at  one  fell  blow, 
.^mI  dewaJhi^sank,  all  weltering  in  his  blood. 
On  his  ownjftofl,  hj  his  own  kinsmen  slain. 
Those  on  the  opposite  bank,  rfho  saw  the  deed. 
Being  parted  by  the  stream,  could  only  raise 
An  unavailing  cry  of  loud  lament 
But  a  poor  woman,  sitting  by  the  way, 
Raised  him,  and  on  her  breast  he  bled  to  death. 

Melch.  Thus  has  he  dug  his  own  untimely  grave,   ^  A 

Who  sought  insatiably  to  grasp  at  idl.  '         ' 

Stauff.  The  country  round  is  fill'd  with  dire  alarm. 
The  mountain  passes  are  blockaded  all, 
And  sentinels  on  ev'ry  frontier  set; 
E*en  ancient  Zurich  banicades  her  gates. 
That  for  these  thirty  years  have  open  stood. 
Dreading  the  murderers,  and  th'  avengers  more. 
For  cruel  Agnes  comes,  the  Hungarian  que^ 
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To  all  her  sex*8  tenderness  a  stranger, 

Arm*d  with  the  thunders  of  the  church,  to  wreak 

Dire  vengeance  for  her  parent's  royal  blood, 

On  the  whole  race  of  those  that  murder'd  him, — 

Upon  their  servants,  children,  children's  children, — 

Kaj,  on  the  stones  that  build  their  castle  walls. 

Deep  has  she  sworn  a  vow  to  immolate 

Whole  generations  on  her  father's  tomb, 

And  batixe  in  blood  as  in  the  dew  of  May 

Melch.  Know  you  which  way  the  murderers  have  fled  ? 

Stauff.  No  sooner  had  they  done  the  deed,  than  they 
Took  flight,  each  following  a  different  route, 
And  parted,  ne'er  to  see  each  other  more. 
Duke  John  must  still  be  wand'ring  in  the  mountains. 

FuBST.   And  thus  their  crime  has  yielded  them  no  fruits. 

—      "U^^'SPpQ  ^s  barren*^    Of  itself  it  makes 
The  dreadful  food  it  feeds  on ;  its  delight 
Is  murder — its  satiety  despair. 

SxAnFF.  The  assassins  reap  no  profit  by  their  crime ; 
But  we  shall  pluck  with  unpolluted  hands 
The  teeming  fruits  of  their  most  bloody  deed. 
For  we  are  ransomed  from  our  heaviest  fear ; 
The  direst  foe  of  liberty  has  fallen, 
And,  'tis  reported,  that  the  crown  will  pass 
From  Habsburg's  house  into  another  Ime ; 
The  Empire  is  determined  to  assert 
Its  old  prerogative  of  choice,  I  hear. 

FuRST  and  several  o^ers. 

Has  any  one  been  named  to  you  ? 

Stauffacher*.  The  Count 

Of  Luxembourg  is  widely  named  already. — 

FuRST.    Tis  well  we  stood  so  staunchly  by  the  Empire ! 
Now  we  may  hope  for  justice,  and  witli  cause. 

Stauff.  The  Emperor  will  need  some  valiant  friends. 

And  he  will  shelter  us  from  Austria's  vengeance. 
[The  peasantry  embrace.    Enter  Sacrist  tciUi  im- 
perial  messenger, 

Sacris.  Here  are  the  worthy  chiefs  of  Switzerland ! 

EossELMANN  and  several  others. 
Sacrist,  what  news  ? 
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Sacristan.  A  courier  brings  this  letter. 

Aix  {to  Walter  Fubst).  » 

Open  and  read  it 

DFuRST  (reading),  "  To  the  worthy  men 

Of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwald,  die  Queen 
Elizabeth  sends  grace  and  all  good  wishes !  *' 

Many  voices. 

What  wants  the  queen  with  us  ?  Her  reign  is  done. 

FuBST  (reads), 

"  In  the  great  grief  and  doleful  widowhood, 
In  which  the  bloody  exit  of  her  lord 
Has  plunged  her  miyesty,  she  still  remembers 
The  ancient  flEuth  and  love  of  Switzerland.'* 

Melch.  She  ne'er  did  that,  in  her  prosperity. 

KossEL.  Hush,  let  us  hear ! 

FuRST  {leads).  "  And  she  is  well  assured, 

Her  people  will  in  due  abhorrence  hold 
The  perpetrators  of  this  damned  deed. 
On  the  three  Cantons,  therefore,  she  relies, 
That  they  in  nowise  lend  the  murderers  aid ; 
But  rather,  that  they  loyally  assist, 
To  give  them  up  to  the  avenger's  hand, 
Bemembering  the  love  and  grace  which  they 
Of  old  received  from  Rudolph's  princely  house.** 
[Symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  peasantry. 

Many  voices. 

The  love  and  grace ! 

Stauff.  Grace  from  the  father  we,  indeed,  received. 
But  what  have  we  to  boast  of  from  the  son  ? 
Did  he  confirm  the  charter  of  our  freedom. 
As  all  preceding  emperors  had  done  ? 
Did  he  judge  righteous  judgment,  or  afford 
Shelter,  or  stay,  to  innocence  oppressed  ? 
Nay,  did  he  e'en  give  audience  to  the  envo3rs 
We  sent,  to  lay  our  grievances  before  him  ? 
Not  one  of  all  these  things  e'er  did  the  king. 
And  had  we  not  ourselves  achieved  our  rights 
By  resolute  valour,  our  necessities 
Had  never  touch'd  him.     Gratitude  to  him  I 
Within  these  vales  he  sowed  not  gratitude. 
He  jstood  upon  an  eminence— he  might 
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HsvB  been  a  yerj  fa&er  to  his  people, 
Bat  all  his  aim  and  pleasure  was  to  raise 
'  ,Hims<^lf  And  his  own  house :  and  now  may  those 
-Whom  he  has  aggrandized,  lament  for  him ! 

FuBST    We  will  not  trium^^  in  his  Ml,  nor  now 

Becall  to  mind  the  wrongs  we  have  endured. 
Far  be't  from  us !  Yet,  ^t  we  should  avenge 
The  6overeign*8  death,  who  never  did  us  good. 
And  hunt  do¥m  those  who  ne'er  molested  us. 
Becomes  us  not,  nor  is  our  duty.    Love 
\Must  bring  its  ofiforings  free,  and  unconstrained; 
From  all  enforced  duties  death  absolves — 
And  unto  him  we  are  no  longer  bound. 

Melch.  IShd  if  the  queen  laments  within  her  bower. 
Accusing  Heaven  in  sorrow's  wild  despair ; 
I  Here  see  a  people,  firom  its  anguish  freed. 
To  that  same  Heav'n  send  up  its  thankful  praise. 
For  who  would  reap  regrets,  must  ^qf  affection. 

[ExU  ike  Imperial  Courier 

Stauffaoheb  {to  the  people). 

But  where  is  Tell  ?  Shall  he,  our  freedom's  founder, 

Alone  be  absent  from  our  festival  ? 

He  did  the  most— endured  tihe  worst  of  all. 

Come — to  his  dwelling  let  us  all  repair, 

And  bid  the  Saviour  of  our  oountry  hail ! 

[Eaeunt  omnei 

Scene  II 

Interior  of  Tell*s  cottage.     A  fire  burning  on  the  hearth. 
The  open  door  shows  the  scene  otOside. 

HEDWia,  Walter,  and  Wilhelm. 

Hedw.  Boys,  dearest  boys !  your  father  comes  to-day. 

He  lives,  is  free,  and  we,  and  aU  are  free ! 

The  country  owes  its  liberty  to  him ! 
Walt.    And  I,  too,  mother,  bore  my  part  in  it; 

I  shall  be  named  with  lum.    My  father's  shaft 

Went  closely  by  my  life,  but  yet  I  shook  not! 
Hbdwig  (embracing  him). 

Yes,  yes,  thou  art  restored  to  me  again  I 
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Twice  have  I  given  thee  birth. — twice  sufifer^d  all 

A  mother  8  agonies  for  thee,  mj  child ! 

But  this  is  past — I  have  you  both,  boys,  both  I 

And  your  dear  father  will  be  back  to-day. 

[A  monk  appears  at  the  door 
WiLH.     See,  mother,  yonder  stands  a  holy  friar  ; 

He's  asking  alms,  no  doubt. 
Hedwtg.  Go  lead  him  in, 

That  we  may  give  him  cheer,  and  make  him  feel 

That  he  has  come  into  the  house  of  joy. 

[Exit,  and  returns  immediately  wUh  a  cup. 
Wilhelm  {to  ike  monJc^ 

Come  in,  good  man.     Mother  will  give  you  food ! 
Walt.    Come  in  and  rest,  then  go  refresh 'd  away  ! 
Monk  (glarusvng  round  in  terror j  with  unquiet  looks). 

Where  am  I  ?  In  what  country  ? 
Walteb.  Have  you  lost 

Your  way,  that  you  are  ignorant  of  this  ? 

You  are  at  Biirglen,  in  the  land  of  Uri, 

Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sheckenthal 
Monk  {to  Hedwig). 

Are  you  alone  ?  Your  husband,  is  he  here  ? 
Hedw.    I  momently  expect  him.     But  what  ails  you? 

You  look  as  one  whose  soul  is  ill  at  ease. 

Whoe'er  you  be,  you  are  in  want — take  that 

[Offers  him  the  cup 
Monk.    Howe'er  my  sinking  heart  may  yearn  for  food, 

I  will  taste  nothing  till  youVe  promised  me — 
Hedw.    Touch  not  my  dress,  nor  yet  advance  one  step. 

Stand  oflF,  I  say,  if  you  would  have  me  hear  you. 
Monk.    Oh,  by  this  hearth's  bright  hospitable  blaze, 

By  your  dear  children's  heads,  which  I  embrace — 

[Orasps  the  boys 
Hedw.    Stand  back,  I  say !  What  is  your  purpose,  man  ? 

Back  from  my  boys !  You  are  no  monk, — no,  no. 

Beneath  that  robe  content  and  peace  should  dwell, 

But  neither  lives  within  that  face  of  thine. 
Monk.    I  am  the  veriest  wretch  that  breathes  on  earth 
Hedw     The  heart  is  never  deaf  to  wretchedness ; 


But  thy  look  freezes  up  my  inmost  soul. 
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Waltxb  (iprinffi  vp). 

Mother,  m J  fiiUier! 
HxDWio.  Oh»  mj  Gk>d ! 

[If  about  to  follow t  tremhUs  and  stopt 
WiLHSUf  {running  after  hit  brother).  My  &ther ! 

Walteb  {wUhout\    ThoaVt  here  once  more ! 
WiLHELX  {without).  M J  father,  mjr  dear  father ! 

Tell  {without). 

Yes,  here  I  am  once  more  !    Where  is  jour  mother? 

[They  enter 
Walt.    There  at  the  door  she  stands,  and  can  no  further. 

She  trembles  so  with  terror  and  with  joy. 
Tell      Oh  Hedwig,  Hedwig,  mother  of  my  chUdren ! 

God  has  been  kind  and  helpful  in  our  woes. 

No  tyrant*s  hand  shall  e*er  divide  us  more. 
Hedwio  {falling  on  his  neck). 

Oh,  Tell,  what  have  I  suffer'd  for  thy  sake ! 

[Monk  becomes  attentive. 
Tell.     Forget  it  now,  and  live  for  joy  alone ! 

I*m  here  again  with  you !  This  is  my  cot ! 

I  stand  again  on  mine  own  hearth ! 
Wilhelk.  But,  father. 

Where  is  your  crossbow  left  ?    I  see  it  not. 
Tell.     Nor  shalt  thou  ever  see  it  more,  my  boy. 

It  is  suspended  in  a  holy  place. 

And  in  Uie  chase  shall  ne'er  be  used  again 
Hedw.  Oh,  TeU!  Tell! 

[Steps  back,  dropping  his  hand 
Tell.  What  alarms  l^ee,  dearest  wife  ? 

Hedw.   How — ^howdost  thou  return  to  me?    This  hand — 

Dare  I  take  hold  of  it?    This  hand— Oh  God ! 
Tell  {with  firmness  and  animation}, 

Has  shielded  you  and  set  my  countiy  free ; 

Freely  J  ndse  it  in  the  face  of  Heaven. 

[Monk  gives  a  stidden  starP^^he  looks  at  lUm 

Who  is  this  £riar  here? 
Hedwig.  Ah,  I  forgot  him. 

Speak  thou  with  him ;  I  shudder  at  his  presence. 
Monk  {stepping  nearer). 

Are  yon  that  Tell  that  slew  the  governor? 
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Tell     Yes,  I  am  be.    I  hide  the  fact  from  no  man. 

Monk    You  are  that  Tell!    Ah!  it  is  God's  own  hand 
That  hath  conducted  me  beneath  jour  roof. 

Tell  {examining  him  closely). 

You  are  no  monk.    Who  are  you? 

Monk  You  have  slain 

The  governor,  who  did  you  wrong.     I^^o, 
Have  slain  a  foe,  wh^  lat^  ^ftTilpil  me  justicf^ 
lie  was  no  less  your  enemy  than  mine. 
I've  rid  the  land  of  him. 

Tell  (drawing  back).  Thou  art — oh,  horror  * 

In — children,  children — in  without  a  word. 
Go,  my  dear  wife  1  Go !  Go  I  Unhappy  man, 
Thou  shouldst  bo 

HEDwia.  Heav'ns,  who  is  it? 

Tell.  Do  not  ask. 

Away !  away !  the  children  must  not  hear  it. 
Out  of  the  house— away !     Thou  must  not  rest 
*Neath  the  same  roof  with  this  unhappy  man  ! 

Hedw.  Alas !  What  is  it?  Come !        [Exit  with  the  children 

Tell  (to  the  Monk).  Thou  art  the  Duke 

Of  Austria— I  know  it.     Thou  hast  slain 
The  Emperor,  thy  uncle,  and  liege  lord 

John      He  robb'd  me  of  my  patrimony. 

Tell.  How  ! 

Slain  him — ^thy  king,  thy  uncle !    AjodJl^fLfiactih 
Still  bears  thee !    And  ihe  sun  still  shines  on  thee ! 

John.     Telirhgttrme,  ere  you 

Tell.  Eeeking  with  the  bloo( 

Of  him  that  was  thy  Emperor,  and  kinsman, 
Durst  thou  set  foot  within  my  spotless  house  ? 
Show  thy  fell  visage  to  a  virtuous  man, 
And  claun  the  rites  of  hospitality  ?  ^^-^^ 

John      I  hoped  to  find  compassion  at  your  hands. 

You  also  took  revenge  upon  your  foe ! 
Tell.     Unhappy  man !  And  dar'st  Uiou  thus  confound    , 
Ambition's  bloody  crime,  with  the  dread  act 
To  which  a  father's  direful  need  impell'd  him  ? 
Hadst  thou  to  shield  thy  children's  darling  heads? 
To  guard  thy  fireside's  sanctuary — ward  off 
The  lasti  worst  doom  from  all  that  thou  didst  love? 
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To  Heaven  I  raise  my  unpolluted  hands. 

To  eone  thine  act  and  thee !     I  have  svenged 

That  holy  nature  which  thou  hast  pro^med. 

I  have  no  part  -with  thee.     Thou  art  a  murderer  ; 

IVe  shielded  all  that  was  most  dear  to  me, 

JoBif      You  cast  me  ofif  to  comfortless  despair ! 

Tell      My  Wood  runs  cold  ev  n  while  I  talk  with  thee. 
Away!  Pursue  thine  awful  course !  Kor  longer 
Pollute  the  cot  where  innocence  ahides! 

[John  turns  to  depart. 

John      I  cannot  live,  and  will  no  longer  thus ! 

Tell      And  yet  my  soul  hleeds  for  thee — ^^ndous  Heaven ! 
So  young,  of  such  a  nohle  line,  the  grandson 
Of  Kudolph,  once  my  lord  aiid  emperor, 
An  outcast — murderer — standiog  at  my  door, 
The  poor  man's  door — a  suppliant,  in  despair! 

[Covers  his  face 

John.     If  thou  hast  power  to  weep,  oh  let  my  &JbQ 
Move  your  compassion — it  is  horrible. 
I  am — say,  rather  was — a  prince.     I  might 
Have  been  most  happy,  had  I  only  curb'd 
Th'  impatience  of  my  passionate  desires. 
But  envy  gnaw'd  my  heart — I  saw  the  youth 
Of  mine  own  cousin  Leopold  endow'd 
With  honour,  and  enrich 'd  with  broad  domains, 
The  while  myself,  that  was  in  years  his  equal. 
Was  kept  in  abject  and  disgraceful  nonage. 

Tell.     Unhappy  man,  thy  uncle  knew  thee  well, 

When  he  withheld  both  land  and  subjects  from  thee 
Thou,  by  thy  load  and  desperate  act  ha^  set 
A  fearful  seal  upon  his  sage  resolve. 
Where  are  the  bloody  partners  of  thy  crime  ? 

John.     Where'er  the  demon  of  revenge  has  borne  them  ; 
J  have  not  seen  them  since  the  luckless  deed. 

Tkll      Know'st  thou  the  Empire's  ban  is  out,— that  thou 
Art  interdicted  to  thy  friends,  and  given 
An  outlawed  victim  to  thine  enemies ! 

JOHN       Therefore  I  shun  all  public  thoroughfares. 
And  venture  not  to  knock  at  any  door — 
f  I  turn  my  footsteps  to  the  wilds,  snd  throng 
V.        vThe  moxmtaina  roam,  a  terror  to  myself. 
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From  mine  o'wn  self  I  shrink  -with  horror  back, 
Should  a  chance  brook  reflect  my  ill-starr'd  form 

If  thou  hast  pity  for  a  fellow  mortal 

[FaUa  dovm  before  him, 

Tfiix      Stand  up,  stand  up ! 

John.  Not  till  thou  shalt  extend 

Thy  hand  in  promise  of  assistance  to  me. 

Teil.     Can  I  assist  thee?    Can  a  sinfol  man? 

Yet  get  thee  up— how  black  soe'er  thy  oime, — 
Thou  art  a  man.     I,  too,  am  one.     From  Tell 
Shall  no  one  part  uncomforted.     I  will 
Do  all  that  lies  within  my  power.  ^"^ 

DuEE  John  (springs  up  and  grasps  him  ardenthf  by  the  hand). 

Oh,  Tell, 
Ton  save  me  from  the  terrors  of  despair. 

Tell.     Let  go  my  hand  !  Thou  must  away.    Thou  canst  not 
Eemain  here  undiscover'd,  and  discover'd, 
Thou  canst  not  count  on  succour.    Which  way,  then, 
Wilt  bend  thy  steps  ?  Where  dost  thou  hope  to  find 
A  place  of  rest  ? 

Duke  John.  Alas  !  alas !  I  know  not. 

Tell.     Hear,  then,  what  Heaven  suggesteth  to  my  heart. 
Thou  must  to  Italy, — to  Saint  Peter's  City — 
There  cast  thyself  at  the  Pope's  feet, — confess 
Thy  guilt  to  him,  and  ease  thy  laden  soul ! 

John      But  will  he  not  surrender  me  to  vengeance  ? 

Tell,     Whate'er  he  does,  receive  as  God's  decree. 

John      But  how  am  I  to  reach  that  unknown  land  ? 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  way,  and  dare  not 
Attach  myself  to  ofiier  travellers. 

TelT/.     I  will  describe  the  road,  and  maris  me  well ! 
You  must  ascend,  keeping  along  the  Eeuss, 
Which  from  the  mountains  dashes  wildly  down. 

Duke  John  {in  alarm). 

What !  See  the  Reuss  ?    The  witness  of  my  deed  ! 

Tetx.     The  road  you  take  Hes  through  the  river's  gorge, 
And  many  a  cross  proclaims  where  trayellers 
Have  perish'd  'neath  the  avalanche's  fell. 

John.     I  have  no  fear  for  nature's  terrors,  so 
I  can  appease  the  torments  of  my  soul. 

Tell      At  every  cross,  kneel  down  and  expiate 


